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THE HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF LATER 
ANSARI POETRY—I 
By W. ‘ARAFAT 


Of the poems of boasting ascribed to Hassan b. Thabit, 16 are found on 
investigation to be by later Ansaris and reflect the inferior status to which the 
Ansar in general were reduced after the battle of al-Harra and the sack of 
Madina in the year A.H. 63, as well as, occasionally, the tribal rivalries which 
prevailed during the Umayyad period. 

Of these poems some may be only partly of doubtful authenticity. A 
number indicate that the poet is boasting of a heritage. In some, events are 
listed just as history. In certain cases explicit indications are found in the lines 
of the poet’s awareness that he is boasting of his ‘ ancestors ' who were the first 
Muslims. In some the boasting is in very general terms and full of platitudes. 
Some of the poems are ascribed to others, and some contain unmistakable 
interpolations. 

Because of their late authorship, and because they share many common 
characteristics, it i8 difficult to group them satisfactorily for the purpose of 
detailed examination. As some of them contain, however, explicit indication 
of late authorship, these will be examined together, whereas similar poems 
without this ‘ explicit indication ’ will be dealt with later. 

One poem, no. CLI," stands alone because, unlike the rest of the poems, 
the boasting in it is concentrated on the poet’s own person. 

The first group will, therefore, be nos. VI, IX, XVII, OLXI, and two poems in 
. the Stra,? p. 474 and p. 929. Nos. vit, x, LXXIX, and xix come next, and will 
be considered in part 11 of this article (BSOAS, xxix, 2, 1966). Reference will 
be made to nos. V, OXII, CXIX, and CLIX. 

No. vi, of 41 lines, is one of the longest poems attributed to Hassan. The 
poet begins by addressing his beloved one or his wife : 
ما كان أَجْملا‎ DEY أحب من‎ ob اللوم عني‎ GS لك الحير»‎ 

‘Mayest thou have what is good! abate thy blame of me, for I like finer 
qualities °. 

The next four lines are personal boasting in the first person singular. First 
he adjures her not to object to his qualities and character (ll. 2-3), and continues 
to assert that he thinks stinginess a disgrace, and that he dislikes the inconstant 
and the hypocrites (l. 4); once he takes a dislike to anything, he never turns 
back to it (1. 5). 

Following a hackneyed method of transition, he proceeds to describe his 
camel in traditional terms and with no attempt at originality (ll. 6-10). 


1 In Hirschfeld’s edition of the Diwan of Hassan b. Thabit (Gibb Memorial Series, xm), 
Leyden and London, 1910. 
2 Ed. Wüstenfeld, Göttingen, 1859. 
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Quite arbitrary, however, 18 the manner in which he begins the next section, 
which is boasting of himself and his tribe, in the first person plural. 

° We are a people who do not choose as chief anyone who is treacherous or 
who withdraws at the moment when there is responsibility to be borne, (l. 11) 
or one who withholds wealth or a coward in war (l. 12). We choose as chief a 
grey-haired, dignified person (l. 13), one who in the assembly shows generosity, 
achieves glory, and is found stronger than anyone who tries to stand up to 
him (l. 15). 

Line 17 continues the description of the ‘ patriarch’ they would accept as 
chief. The line means in effect, that the chief has insight in his wise firmness and 
in his deeds. 

Line 18 is very significant : 

وما ذاك إلا أننا جعلت JM a vel b‏ ار yj‏ 

‘And that is only because our “ elders " were pioneers for us at the very 
beginning of goodness ’. 

From this line it is clear at a glance that the poet is confessing to an inferior 
status in regard to those akabtr as well as to a certain gap of time that separates 
him from them—a position which would be neither true of Hassan nor acceptable 
to him. The word ekabir itself might very well be intended to mean the (past) 
‘ generation of Elders’. The word al-khatr always smacks of a quasi-religious 
sense of ‘ goodness’ or ‘ good deeds’. The words awwal al-khatr and awwala 
could hardly mean anything but ‘pioneers’ or perhaps ‘ precedents’ in the 
beginning of the ‘ era of goodness’. 

The next two lines, 19 and 20, contain such platitudinous exaggerations as 
could not possibly emanate from Hassan: ‘We are the “summit” of the 
children of Adam’ (1l. 19); ‘Glory built a mansion over us, firmly founded, 
which men could not move’. 

Line 21 clearly indicates the time when they had come to be known finally 
and definitely as ‘al-Angar’ and when the name had become not only their 
proper name instead of the Aus and Khazraj, but also the main basis and chief 
source of their pride. Indeed in this poem, apart from generalities, the fact 
that they are the ‘ Angar ' is the sole basis of boasting. Thus in l. 21, we read 
‘ And thou wilt never find among men a tribe better or of greater glory than 
the “ Ansar’. 

Then follows a list of the ‘types’ of men who abound among the Ansar 
(ll. 22-7): many a generous lord, an auspicious grey-haired man, a hopeful 
child, a beardless youth of ready service, a matchless speaker, a clever poet who 
' gifts" his poetry, a kingly hero who swiftly responds to the call of death, 
a proud one who has a trail behind him, open-handed and ‘ much-blamed’ for 
his generosity. 

Then follows a return to the first person plural to begin a section of the poem 
boasting of Madina itself, though it is not mentioned by name: ‘ We have a 
land (harrah) of our own, surrounded by its own mountains. In it glory built 
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its own mansion (1. 28). In it are palm trees and fortresses with streams running 
between them (l. 29)’. 

Lines 30-2 explain the method of drawing more water when one of the 
streams runs dry. Line 33 tells us that in its various parts horses and well-cared 
for camels are found. 

This section clearly indicates that al-Madina was no longer the centre of 
events, nor indeed a place of particular importance. The fact that the poet 
finds himself compelled to resort to this kind of boasting, based on ‘ having good 
land of their own’, shows the political bankruptcy of the Ansar. The almost 
casual way the poet refers to it, not even mentioning Madina by name, the 
attempt to draw attention, as it were, to its mere existence, the way he dwelt 
on the material and worldly qualities of it point only to a time when Madina had 
long been reduced to a mere provincial town of hardly any importance. 

The poet goes on to some reminiscences of past history: ‘ We protected it 
by our swords and lances against the army and the Beduins ' (1. 34), which is a 
significant way of referring to the siege of Madina in the year 4.H. 5 and those 
who took part in it; ‘Whenever they gathered a host we rose up to them’ 
(l. 35); ‘In it (Madina) we supported the best of all mankind as Imam, and 
revered the revealed Book" (1. 36) ; ‘ We supported [him] and gave shelter [to 
him], and the blows we struck with the sword on his behalf straightened the 
deviation of those who deviated ' (1. 37). 

These brief references to the siege of Madina and to the support the Prophet 
received are all there is in this poem connected with that vital period in the 
history of Islam. By the time this poem was written, all that had clearly 
become past history and memories of a glorious page which the first Ansar 
had written, but which had now been turned and their descendants were merely 
aware of its existence. They refer to it as part of their past heritage of glory, 
then dwell on their own present, what riches they possess, and what empty 
boasts they can make in general platitudes. 

The ‘ defensive ’ strain which runs through the whole poem comes out most 
clearly in 1. 38, where the poet seems almost in a supine position under 8 con- 
tinuous shower of insults directed against the Ansar in general. ‘ Thou wilt 
find none who treats us harshly or abuses us except a base person who has gone 
astray ' (1. 38) or else one who had ' suffered from the edge of our swords’ (1. 39). 

One can only imagine the attitude of Hassan in a similar situation. He 
would indeed have replied to the least harshness or insult with such effective 
slander as would more than make up for a physical revenge. But Hassan lived 
in a different age and in different circumstances. 

The last two lines, 40-1, are the last fling of boasting based on their 
hospitality, their ability to give protection to whosoever may seek it, and their 
generosity. 

Thus this poem on the whole represents a much weaker spirit and shows a 
defensive, almost passive attitude. It has certain pompous phrases, such as 
‘We are the summit of the sons of Adam’, which have a ridiculously empty 
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ring. It is very revealing, for it shows that the poet feels in the depths of his 
heart that the only really solid ground for boasting that he had was the rich 
land of the Madina which he could plant. Al else had melted into thin air. 
Even the references to the support they gave to the Prophet are hurried. 

In general, while the poem as verse, is not as inferior as many others 
attributed to Hassan, it lacks the power of Hass&n's verse. The lines have not 
the terseness, the tightness and firm strength of Hassan’s lines. The weakness 


comes out sometimes in certain repetitions such as the word ناكلا‎ at the 


beginning of the second half of each of Il. 11 and 12, and و إن كان‎ in ll. 15 and 


16. It is also clear in the obscurity of 1. 15. A certain amount of padding and 
artificially-placed rhyme-words can also be found, though in a much lesser 
degree than in other poems, especially those dealing with subjects other than 
boasting. The best part of the poem is the traditional introduction including the 
description of the camel, where the traditional ideas are couched in good verse. 
There 18, however, no point in lifting the doubt from this section on this account. 
It is safe enough to say that this poem is the work of a member of the Madinese 
tribes, who might have been originally from either the Aus or the Khazraj, and 
who lived in the Umayyad period, later, perhaps than the days of Yazid I. 

No. 1x must be the work of later Ansaris than Hassan.? The very first line 
rings a note which seems to carry one some way back across the expanse of 
time : 

gl‏ قومي op‏ تسألي كرام اذا الضيف Gy‏ ألم 

° Those are my people, if thou askest, hospitable if a guest arrives one day ’. 
One suspects that gawmt really means ‘the people to whom I belong’, ‘my 
ancestors ’, and that the translation should really be ‘ those were my ancestors ’, 
or ‘ that was my tribe’. The poet’s individuality then merges into the historical 
personality of the tribe. Lines 2 and 3 praise their hospitality and their 
generosity. 

From 1. 4 to 1. 31, three lines before the end, the poem deals with the 
° history ' of those ‘people’, the Madinese. This part of the poem is clearly 
divided into two sections ; one deals with the ‘ history ’ of the time before the 
immigration of the Prophet, and the other with the Prophet’s immigration 
and the support he received. 

At the end of the historical part we find explicit and irrefutable proof of 
later date, for in 1. 32 the poet seems to shout, ' So that is our heritage from 
[past] generations, ancient glory and outstanding greatness’, and in 1. 33 
* When one generation goes its descendants prove sufficient in themselves and 
leave [another] generation when they pass away '. ‘ Thus there are none among 


* Hirschfeld adds the note that this poem is ‘ ascribed to the poet’s son, ‘Abd al-Rahmàn ', 
but there is no manuscript authority for this note. It probably arose from a comment by Ibn 
Hisham which concerned & poem on p. 929 of the Sira (to be discussed below) but which Hirschfeld 
may have interpreted as covering the two poems which follow immediately after it. One of these 
is the poem now under consideration. 
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men but that they are indebted to us for abundance of grace, though they may 
act treacherously ’ (1. 34). 

The first part of the historical section deals methodically with the legendary 
history of pre-Hijra Madina, adorned and embellished to suit the purpose and 
the poetic narration : ‘ they were “ kings " in their land (1. 4), kings over men, 
never subjected even for a short time (1. 5), they told the story of ‘Ad, Thamüd, 
and ‘‘ certain remnants of Iram ” (1. 6), (these) had built among the palm trees 
in Yathrib fortresses and acquired cattle (I. 7) which drew water from the walls 
and which were taught certain calls by the Jews (l. 8), [they were living] a 
carefree life with as much wine as they desired (1. 9). Then they (the ancestors of 
the poet) marched upon them (ll. 10-12) surprised them (1. 13), and they were 
scattered in alarm (l. 14)’. 

From the second half of l. 14 onwards, the poet turns to the first person 
plural, evidently identifying himself with his victorious ancestors. From then 
until 1. 19 they and their horses are described. Lines 19 and 20 describe the 
final result of that phase of history: ‘ We returned with their chief men and 
their women forcibly [led], and with their wealth for distribution (l. 19). We 
inherited their dwellings after them and were kings in them, never to leave 
(1. 20)’. 

The ‘Islamic phase’ of this historical narration now begins: ' Then when 
the Messenger of “‘ the King " came to us with truth and light after darkness 
(l. 21), we put our trust in him and did not disobey him when he came to us 
from the land of the “ Haram ” (I. 22)’. 

The lines that follow (23—7) are in the form of an address to the Prophet, 
put in the mouth of his Madinese hosts: ‘ We said, “ thou hast said the truth, 
O Messenger of ‘the King’, come unto us, and among us stay ” ’ (1. 23); ° For 
we testify that thou art the servant of “ the King ", sent, as a light, with an 
upright faith ’ (1. 25). 

Line 25 is an exhortation for the Prophet openly to declare the hitherto 
secret mission, l. 26 a promise that they and their children would protect him, 
and an offer of their wealth, 1. 27 is more or less a repetition of the exhortation 
in l. 25. 

The result is in ll. 28-31: ' The unbelievers and their followers hurried to 
him thinking he could be killed but we rose up to them with our swords...’. 
‘That is the heritage that (past) generations left for us...’ (1. 32). 

Other poems will be found where ' history ' is narrated, or where the events 
of the early Islamic era are listed with something like detachment. Only later 
generations could look at events in this simplified ‘textbook’ manner. The 
presence in a poem of this method of presenting events is a clear indication of 
later authorship, probably late in the Umayyad period. Though not all such 
poems contain, in addition, explicit evidence of later date, the presence of such 
evidence in the poem just discussed and a number of others should enforce the 
argument for late authorship where the sole evidence is this method of parading 
past history. 
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This poem shares with the previous one, no. vI, the emphasis laid on the 
qualities of Madina as a rich town. It also shares that definite inferiority to 
Hassan’s more powerful verse. 

Line 25, which is an exhortation to the Prophet put in the mouth of the 
Ansgar, to spread his mission openly, is contrary to the accepted historical facts. 
For the Prophet had actually come out openly before his immigration. Such an 
exhortation, therefore, for him to come out openly with ‘ what thou hast kept 
secret ’ could only arise from a distortion of facts by lapse of time. 

The next poem, no. XVII, is a very good example of a reply by a member of a 
later generation of the Ansar to attacks from members of other tribes, some of 
whom had suffered defeat when the Madinese formed the main part of the 
Prophet’s army, and whose descendants were now finding their chance to 
retaliate. 

The first five lines of the poem are a traditional introduction of mixed 
description of the traces of the camp and the beloved one. The fifth line is 
interesting only because an identical line except for the rhyme-word is ascribed 
in the notes to the Ausite poet Qais Ibn al-Khatim.* 

The polemical part of the poem begins at L 6. That the poem is a reply toa 
definite attack by a certain person is clear, not only from the persistent use of 
the imperative, and the second person but from such dramatic interjections as 


- o 


in 1. 8, and from the vehement and quick succession, without conjunc-‏ ويحك 


tions, of verbs in the imperative exhorting the person concerned to inquire, etc. . . . 

Addressing the person who is ‘ trying to attain our glory’ the poet orders 
him, with a curse, to make inquiries (l. 6), for, the poet argues (l. 7), are they 
the same, an ocean and a pool of water ? ‘ Woe to thee, who equals the heads 
with the tails’ (1. 8); * Try to reach Canopus in the sky, if you attain it then 
you will overtake us’ (1. 9) ; * Are we not the ones who occupy the land of our 
enemy * Wait a little, inquire about us among the tribes’ (1. 10). 

Then follow lines that describe the tribe in pompous terms (11-17). Line 18 
mentions the help they gave to the Prophet, x BY significant : 


pee E pace cay e dos NE Lu gly Una 
° We supported the Prophet and ; gave him shelter, and the first of us believed 
the first one to proclaim the truth’. 


So pl is unmistakable, it always means the first or past ancestors, whereas 


FE means the later generations. 


After this clear indication that those who ‘ believed and supported’ were the 
earlier generations, the poet goes on, still using the first person, to state how 
they used to support the Prophet whenever he raided a tribe (1. 19). Then follows 


4 Ibn al-Athir, al- Kámil, I, 512, and the Diwdn of Qais b. al-Khatim, ed. Nasir Eddin el-Asad, 
Cairo, 1962, p. 34, where the rhyme-word is WSIS Jl. It is understandable that a versifier of a 
later generation may include such a line, intentionally or otherwise. 
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a short list of some of the battles. Line 20 evidently refers to the siege of 
Madina : 
ish GE, Sal وطثنا‎ eet VOS ويوم قريش‎ 
* And on the day when the Quraish came to us with their host, we trod down 
the enemy with the tread of one who is walking deliberately ’. 


The rhyme-word here is poor style, for usually tathagal implies reluctance. It 
is perhaps significant that the line is omitted from one of the older manuscripts. 

Line 21 recalls Uhud, and calls it ‘ a day disgracing to them’ (i.e. to Quraish) 
which is the opposite of the fact. Later generations of ‘ days that have passed ° 
in 1. 2, and ‘ the name that has passed ’ in the second half of 1. 3 only repeat the 
same idea. 

Very significant, therefore, is the cry in l. 4 immediately following, ' Those 
are my people’. This is a very clear instance of the detachment that the expres- 
sion implies as well as of the recognition by the poet that his only firm ground 
for boasting is the glorious inheritance from ancestors who are already far 
removed from his own time. 

Lines 5-10 are praise for his people, all in the third person plural, except for 
one instance (l. 8, second half) where it is obvious that the metre dictated the 
use of the first person plural. The qualities for which they are praised are all 
general abstractions: ‘They beat with their good works the good works of all 
who have gone before ’ (L 5), ‘ when they are approached in their assembly, they 
utter no insults, nor are they stingy towards those who ask for their favours ' 
(1. 6), ‘ they fulfil what they undertake’ (1. 7) ; ‘ Their “ neighbour " is given 
high place among them, and so long as he stays with “us”, is honoured and 
hospitably treated ’ (1. 8) ; ‘ Their speaker is the first to declare the truth, their 
judgment is just, their pronouncement decisive’ (1. 9); ‘In peace and in war 
they are matchless. In war they infuse fear, in peace security ' (1. 10). 

The last line, 11, seems to jar with the general trend of the poem, 
for it is a sudden turn towards the first person singular, and an un- 
expected change of grounds for boasting: ‘And of us are the trusted one 
of the Muslims, all his life, and the one whom the angels washed’. Notes in 
the British Museum MS and other editions explain that the ‘trusted one’ 1s 
Sa/d b. Mu‘adh of the Aus, and the other is Hanzalah b. Abi ‘Amir, also of the 
Aus, who fell at Uhud. The Prophet is said to have told his relatives that the 
angels bathed him. The story (Stra, 067-8) also states that when inquiries 
were made from his wife, she said that her husband had no time, in his hurry, 
for the ‘ major ablution ’, before rushing out to join the Muslims at the battle. 
The angels, however, performed it for him. Hence the reference in this line. 

It is significant that both the men mentioned are Ausites. The line itself 
may well be a later addition to the poem, probably by an Ausite. It merely 
hangs on to the end of the poem without being part of it. 

This is significant because it reveals a phase of the process by which these 
poems came to be attributed to Hassan. There is little doubt that the author 
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of the poem himself had no intention of disclaiming responsibility for it. It 
must have been fathered on Hassan at a later period, possible unintentionally. 
The last line, however, is clearly a deliberate addition. Such interpolations in 
genuine as well as attributed poems are found in the Diwàns. 

Similar thoughts to those which begin this poem, couched partly in the same 
phrases, begin and end poem no. orxvi. In the opening line the poet declares 
that God favoured them by making them the helpers of the Prophet, and in the 
final line he explains that if he boasted of them, it is because their past record 
deserves to be boasted of. In between he elaborates the boast of their relation 
to Islam, calls them the best of all creation, and praises them in exaggerated 
traditional terms. 

Line 1: 

ia “all‏ ار نبيه P na lus‏ الإسلام 

‘ God favoured us by making us the supporters of His Prophet, and through 

us He established the foundations of Islam ’. 


‘Through us He gave power to His Prophet and His Book, and gave us 
power through fighting and courage’ (1. 2). ‘In every battle our swords cut 
off heads ’ (1. 3). ‘ Gabriel comes to us in our homes’ (1. 4). * In them he recites 
to us “the light ”—a fortune indeed like no other!’ (1. D). ‘ Thus we would 
be the first to know what is lawful and unlawful’ (1. 6). ‘ We are the best of all 
creation, and the controllers of everything’ (l. 7) ‘ who do things through our 
power, and undo what others do’ (1. 8). Lines 10 and 11 exhort the hearer to ask 
various people about them. The poet then returns to direct boasting: ‘ We 
protect whomever we choose to protect, and extend our favours generously ’ 
(L 12). ° We repel the aggressive army, and break any hero’s pride’ (1. 13). 
' In every battle, we fought until we levelled the ground and filled it with lines 
of our horse ' (ll. 14-15). 

In the final line, 16, the poet makes it clear that he is boasting of a remote 


heritage : 
oe A -- 7, إى‎ 2 A - 4. oc c. 9 E oat 
` Thus if I boast of them, a past such as theirs is one of which an intelligent 
person boasts ’. 


This and the looseness apparent in the structure of certain lines as well as the 
pompous and exaggerated terms of boasting make it certain that this is a poem 
by a member of the later generations of the Ansar, during the Umayyad period. 
This is yet another poem which shows the development in their attitude to the 
coming of Islam and the part they played in establishing it. At first they claimed 
the credit and expected to reap the fruit. Now they claim it as a divine favour 
that they and no one else were allowed to give the Prophet support, and this 
privilege had come to be the watchword, and, apart from the traditional and 
common sentiments, almost the sole ground for their boasts. Everything else 
had been lost. 
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Finally it is to be noted that the L4san 5 provides one extra line, before the 
final line, which is not found in the manuscripts ? : 


ونجا أراهط Men‏ ولو eT‏ ثبتوا لما رجعوا Bp‏ بسلام 
‘And certain people escaped, having run away, and had they stayed they‏ 
would not have returned safely ’.‏ 


This is clearly a reference to battles against the Qurashites, and most 
probably the poet had Badr in mind and the flight of al-Harith b. Hisham, who 
left his brother on the battlefield. This impression the line gives of a particular 
incident being in the mind of the poet and the fact that the line does not exist 
in other sources seem strongly to suggest that it is an interpolation by an even 
later Ansari. 

Of this group two poems remain, neither of which is found in the Dwwans ; 
one is ascribed by Ibn Hisham ° to Hassan's son, ‘Abd al-Rahman. 

The first of these two poems ? contains more than implicit evidence of later 
date in the first two lines, and the rest of the poem tells in a narrative form, of 
the reception the Madinese accorded the Prophet on his immigration, the help 
they gave him, and the victory at Badr. The boasting in the poem goes only so 
far. The poem opens : 


قبي oily ME Tp call‏ وأهل dy aA‏ 
إلا خصائص أقوام هم سلف للصالحين مع الأنصار E‏ 


"My" people " are 0 who gave shelter to their Eus and believed in 
him when the rest of the world were unbelievers—except for choice men of 
certain peoples, who were predecessors of righteous men, and who were helpers 
with the Helpers *. 

With this clear indication that the poet is consciously dealing with past 
history, one gets yet another example of the exact meaning of the word gawms 
‘the people from whom I am descended, my ancestors '. 

The poem then goes on to tell of the attitude of the Ansgar to the Prophet 
on his arrival. They rejoiced at this fortune bestowed upon them by God, when 
the Prophet came to them (1. 3). They welcomed him (1. 4) and received him in 
their own land where he need have no fear (1. 5) and shared their wealth (l. 6). 

Turning to the first person plural the poem now mentions and elaborates on 
the battle of Badr. ‘ We marched to Badr and so did they, though had they 
known the truth [about its result] they would not have marched’ (1. 7). They 
were deceived into it (by Satan ? or by Abii Jahl ? it is not clear) and then left 
in the lurch (1. 8). They were promised protection and help by the same but were 
in fact brought to disgrace (1. 9). ‘ We then met and they ran away in all direc- 
tions leaving their chief men ’ (1. 10). 


5 8.7. las. 

* Barqüqt reproduces the line in his edition of the Diwan p. 391, in the place indicated. 
7 Stra, 029. 

5 Stra, 474. 
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Thus it 18 all history, and part of the heritage. However, in addition to this 
and to the explicit evidence of the first two lines one would note that such 
sentiments as are found in ll. 3-4 cannot be Hassan’s. 

Lastly, one notices the general inferiority of this poem to Hassan’s style, an 
inferiority which it shares with the rest of this group. On the whole the words 
are more commonplace, the lines are far less tight-packed and less terse. The 
poem contains also a number of instances where padding is clear, sometimes in 
the form of a parenthesis. 

It is clear that this poem also is most probably the work of a descendant of 
the Ansar, some generations after the time of Hassan and the events dealt with 
in the poem. 

Finally in this group there is another poem which is found in the Stra only.® 
Ibn Ishaq attributes the poem to Hassan, but Ibn Hisham states that it is 
attributed to his son, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan. 

This poem of 19 lines is a very good example, though an extreme one, of the 
tendency, no doubt of later date, to enumerate the deeds of the Ansar or of 
the poet’s ancestors—and the battles they fought. Apart from twice mentioning 
that they paid homage to the Prophet and remained loyal to him (I. 3 and I. 12) 
the poet lists no less than 11 battles and raids. 

However, the explicit proof of a much later authorship than the time of 


Hassan occurs in 1. 18, one line before the end : 
و‎ = 


- ow A - e 4.82 A : M " 
القوم أنصار النبي وهم ٿوي أصير إليهم حين أتصل‎ DN 
‘Those people were the helpers of the Prophet, and they are my people ; 
to them I finally come when I relate my descent ’. 


Clearly, there is a wide gap of time between the poet and the people of whom 
he is boasting. 

It has been pointed out that this group of poems has one important common 
factor, and that is the existence in each poem of explicit evidence of late 
authorship, in the form of lines or phrases which unmistakably show that the 
events of early Islam and the services the Madinese rendered to the Prophet are 
spoken of as past history and a heritage of a bygone age. This is in addition to 
other characteristics which point in the same direction. It will be useful, 
therefore, before proceeding to discuss poems that seem to be similarly of late 
date, but which do not contain this explicit evidence, to sum up the main traits 
of the group already discussed. 

(1) Boasting is in general terms and is full of platitudes and abstractions. 

(2) It is inclined to be pompous and sounds empty. One gets the impression 
that an effort is being made to build up an impressive position merely by means 
of big words, and to rely on the glories of the past. 

(3) Most of the poems have a ‘ defensive’ character and are indicative of a 
state of weakness. Effort is made to gain force by argument and some rhetoric. 


* Stra, 929. 
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(4) The boasting rests mainly on three bases: (i) the generalities already 
referred to; (ii) the past of the Madinese treated as history or presented as a 
heritage ; (iii) the fertility and richness of their native town. 

(D) The services of the Ansar to the Prophet and Islam are treated as 
history—battles are often presented merely in a list, events are sometimes a 
little out of focus and some inaccuracies are found in historical data. 

(6) These services of the Ansar are presented more as a divine privilege 
bestowed upon them than as a positive and valuable contribution which is to 
their credit and which must be rewarded—as was the view of the Helpers 
themselves. 

(7) Whenever the boasting is of the services of the Ansar to Islam, the 
impression is nearly always gained that the poet cannot be identified with those 
who actually performed these services. He merely ‘ belongs’ or is related to 
them. The word gawmt is particularly significant. Even when the first person 
plural is used one feels strongly that the identification is not complete, and the 
relation between poet and incidents is not personal. 

(8) Sometimes the Prophet’s connexion with the Ansar is elaborated and 
is given a dramatic or a narrative form with pieces of dialogue put in the mouths 
of the Ansar. 

(9) The word ‘ Angar' comes to prominence instead of Khazraj or Aus, 0 
also do certain terms such as .المليك‎ 


(10) The verse is on the whole inferior. The structure is not very firm. 
There is much padding, repetition, parenthesis, obscurity, and many construc- 
tions of doubtful validity. 


MU'TASIM AND THE TURKS? 
By Osman 8. A. IsMarL 


In the course of their expansion into Central Asia the Muslims came 
into contact with Turks, either settled and Iranized or else nomadic and 
marauding in their mode of life. As early as the time of the Caliph ‘Uthman, 
when the conquest of Khurasin was barely complete, there were, according to 
the historical sources, a number of incursions by Turkish nomads into that 
province in the neighbourhood of Marw and even as far as Nishapir.? Under 
the Umayyads, however, the Muslims came into direct contact with both the 
Western and the Northern Turkish states. In the period 86-96/705-15, under 
Qutaiba b. Muslim, the famous Umayyad governor, the Muslims won their 
first important victory over the Western Turks. Under Nasr b. Sayyar, in the 
year 121/738-9, the Muslims broke the power of the Western Turks by defeating 
the dominant group amongst them, that of the Türgesh Khaqàns. The empire 
of the Northern Turks was destined to come to an end shortly afterwards in 
the year 744.3 

Having prevailed over the settled, and hence according to Barthold, the 
civilized regions in Transoxania and having broken the major threat to their 
rule there, the Umayyads then followed a defensive policy, as all those had done 
who preceded them in those regions.‘ In view of the rugged and mountainous 
nature of the land and of the turbulent and nomadic characteristics of the 
Turks it was difficult and unrewarding to attempt a full conquest. The main 
problem was indeed one of defence against the constant inroads of the nomads 
into the settled parts. In facing that problem the Umayyads, and the ‘Abbasids 
for some time after them, followed the practice of their predecessors, the 
Romans, the Greeks, the Byzantines, and the Sasanids, in dealing with similar 
situations, namely the building of defensive walls in strategic areas to stop the 
advance of the attackers.’ The erection of these walls against the threat of the 
Turks was so common a practice that one Arabic writer explained the word. 
Turk as being derived from the Arabic verb taraka ‘to leave behind’. 
According to him they were so called, because they were left behind the wall of 
Alexander.* It was perhaps due to such notions as well as to the difficulties 


1 For bibliography, giving fuller details of works cited in footnotes, see p. 24. 

3 Ya'qubi, Buldan, 56; Baladhuri, Futth, v, 583 ; cf. Gibb, The Arab conquests in Central Asia. 

5 Barthold, Histoire des Turcs, 31; Wittek, ‘ Türkentum ', 495; EI, first ed., s.v. ‘ Turks’. 

4 Barthold, Histoire des Turcs, 31-2; Wittek, ''Türkentum , 509. It is to be remembered 
that the final victory over the Western Turks took place only some 20 years before the ‘Abbasid 
Revolution. 

5 Mas‘idi, Muruj, I, 2-3; Ya‘qibi, Buldan, 56; Qudama, Kharaj, 202; Ibn al-Fagih, 
Buldan, 304 ; Ibn Isfandiyar, 27 ; Barthold, Histoire des Turcs, 32 ; Wittek, ' Türkentum ’, 509. 

5 Ibn al-Faqth, Buldan, 399. Earlier, p. 6, he gives a different explanation for the name: 
they were called Turks because of their egg-shaped faces. This shape was the result of the 
constant cold to which they were exposed. Of. C. E. Wilson, ‘The wall of Alexander’, and 
Lisän, sub trk ; see algo Qur'án xviu, 90-7. 
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which faced the early Muslims with the Turks that the tradition of ‘ Leave the 
Turks alone as long as they leave you alone’ became current.” Trade relations 
between Muslim and Turk, however, continued and, through these relations as 
well as through other contacts of Turks with Muslims, Islamic influences found 
their way to the Turks. This penetration was especially important in relation 
to the Northern Turks with whom the Muslims did not have the same contacts 
that they had with the Western Turks.? 

Through these contacts came also, amongst other things, knowledge about 
the Turks, their kingdoms and empires, their languages and tribes, their 
settled as well as their trading centres. Yet despite the evidence that some of 
the early Arabic writers were aware of these things,? most, if not all of them, 
used the word Turk to signify all Turks and thus the word became synonymous 
with the nomads of the Central Asian steppes. In this respect the Arabs were 
indeed not very much different from the Turks themselves, who used the word 
Turk not in the ethnic so much as in a political and/or a linguistic sense," 
Their empires, whioh extended from Mongolia and the northern frontiers of 
China to the Black Sea, were essentially nomadic ones. But, needless to say, 
not all the Turks were nomads, nor were all of them contained within the 
boundaries of these empires. During the course of their incursions into the 
neighbouring lands like Soghd, Ushrüsana, Tabaristàn, and Jurjan as well as 
Khurásàn, some Turks were left behind, who in time became part of the 
indigenous populations. In certain cases their own Turkish language prevailed 
over the local ones ; owing to their use of the Turkish language even non-Turks 
came to be considered as Turks.H 

For the ‘Abbasids Khurasan and the provinces around it had always a 
special significance. The important role played by these regions in the history 
of the dynasty need not be mentioned here. At first, the ‘Abbasids followed the 
defensive role of the Umayyads vis-d-vis their neighbours east and north-east 
of Khurisin. The change-over to an offensive policy came, significantly, 
under Ma'mün and then during the period when he was in Marw. Khurasan, 
in recognition of its importance, had already been elevated to the status of a 
royal province before the reign of Ma'mün.? Under him it became for a while 
a ruling province.13 During his stay there as a prince and as a Caliph Ma'mün 
came to grips with the defensive and even the offensive possibilities of the 


7 Qudima, Kharaj, 262; Ibn al-Fagih, Buldan, 316; cf. Goldziher, Muh. Siu., 270. 
Jāhiz, Manáqib, 34, attributes to the Caliph ‘Umar I a tradition which describes the Turks as 
&n enemy diffioult and unrewarding to pursue. 

3 Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1, 298-300, and uo, 14-15; Barthold, Histoire des Turcs, 32, 35; EI, 
first ed., s.v. ' Turks’. 

* Mas'üdi, Murüj, 1, 286-90, and rr, 38-64; Barthold, Histoire des Turcs, 2b. 

10 Barthold, op. cit., 25; Wittek, ‘Turkentum’, 495; EI, first ed., s.v. ' Turks’. 

1 Frye and Sayılı, ‘ Turks’, 194-5; Wittek, * Türkentum ', 490; Barthold, Histoire des 
Turcs, 29-31; cf. B. Lewis, The Arabs in history, introduction. 

13 Barthold, Turkestan, 197-8. 

13 Tabari, years A.H. 108-204. 
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situation. For with the dangers in these regions were linked chances of terri- 
torial, religious, and material expansion. There in fact lay the land of promise. 
Unlike the other frontiers of the ‘Abbasid world, where political, religious, and 
geographical barriers rendered penetration and expansion difficult, if not 
impossible, there were no such barriers here. Ma'mün, whose relations with 
‘Iraq before and for some time after the death of Amin, made it crucial for him 
to safeguard his position in Khurasan and look east and north-east for expansion 
as well as for the securing of Khurasan itself, inaugurated a new era in Muslim- 
Turkish relations. The change seems to have been noticed and appreciated by 
the early Muslim writers—e.g. Baladhuri begins his statements on Ma’miin’s 
activities with the Arabic word fa-lamma ‘and when’, which indicates a new 
turn in the narrative. He reports that Ma'mün, after his accession and during 
the years that he remained in Khuràsan, sent soldiers to Soghd and Ushrüsana 
and to the rebels in Fargh&na. At the same time he sent letters inviting people 
to accept Islam and to come within the fold of the Caliphate.* This dual 
approach won him Rafi‘ b. al-Layth and his Turkish supporters as well as 
Mazyar of Tabaristan. More important than this, perhaps, was the fact that 
under Ma'mün, Nüh b. Asad the Samanid and his three brothers became 
governors of Samarqand, Farghàna, and Shash.15 With the collaboration of 
these Samanid brothers and from those regions, and especially from Samarqand 
under Nüh, came the bulk of Mu'tasim's new troops. 

Although these new troops were commonly referred to as Turks, not all of 
them were in fact of Turkish origin. Amongst them there were the Maghariba 
group recruited from Egypt, or perhaps from further west. According to 
Mas‘tidi these troops were of Arab origin, from the factions of Yemen and Qays.!* 
In regard to those elements which came from the eastern districts from beyond 
Khurasan and Ma-wara’ al-Nahr, Transoxania, there are sufficient references 
to their lands of origin to show that the name Turk was used indiscriminately." 
The omission of the name in some of the sources is indeed worthy of attention. 
Baladhuri relates that the majority of Mu'tagim's troops were of the people of 
Transoxania, from Soghd, Farghana, Ushrüsana, Shash, and elsewhere. For him 
the Turks lay beyond these regions, since he goes on to report that the kings of 
these regions came to Mu'tasim's court, that Islam was dominant among their 
populations, and that these populations had begun to invade the Turks 
situated beyond them.!9 In this respect he does not differ from other writers 
who, as their allusions make clear, viewed the inhabitants of the above- 
mentioned regions and the Turks as distinct and separate peoples. Ibn al-Athir, 


14 Futüh, v, 603-4; Barthold, Turkestan, 212. 

15 Barthold, Turkestan, 109-11. 

16 Mas'üdi, Murüj, vu, 118 ; idem, Tanbih, 356. 

17 Baladhuri, Fuiuh, v, 606; Ya'qubi, Buldan, 29-33; Mas'üdi, Murüj, vn, 118; Jübig, 
Manàqib, 5-8; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, v1, 319; Ibn Khaldün, ‘Jbar, m, 357. Only the two latter 
sources give the names Faraghina and Maghiriba as collective names for the two categories 
of troops. 

18 Baladhuri, Fuiüh, v, 606. 
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writing under the Seljüqs, and Ibn Khaldün, writing under the Mamliks, do 
not mention the name Turk at all, but refer to the Maghariba from Egypt 
and the Fardghina from Samarqand, Ushrüsana, and Farghana. Ya'qübi and 
Tabari, reflecting the Baghdadi attitude, use the name Turk for all troops but 
give, here and there, indications relating to their diverse origins; Ya'qübi, 
however, makes little mention of the Maghariba group. Mas‘idi, falling between 
the two groups of writers in time and place, mentions the Maghariba ; although 
using the name Turk to cover all those troops who came from the eastern 
provinces, he points out that amongst them were in fact non-Turks from 
Khurásáàn, Farghüna, and Ushrüsana. For Jahiz all who came from the east 
were Khurasanis.*? 

Indeed, in view of the indiscriminate application of the words Turk and 
Khurasani—used always in a regional sense—the ‘Abbasid armies had beyond 
doubt Turkish elements within their ranks long before the time of Mu'tasim. 
From the time of Mangūr one encounters references to individuals described 
as Turks, in ‘Iraq and elsewhere.? It is to be noted that in almost all these 
cases such individuals had acquired a measure of importance through their 
relationship with a caliph, a ruler, or a notable. Certainly there were others 
who could have been described in the same way, had the occasion arisen. 
But again one is not certain of the precise meaning given to the word Turk. 
That these men were distinguished from the other Khurasanis must have been 
due to their fitting the accepted meaning of the word Turk in that period— 
the nomad of the Central Asian steppes, who was not described as Khurasani, 
since the latter had been Islamized and probably Arabicized for a long time 
before coming to ‘Iraq. For the Baghdadis the problem was not that they were 
Turks, but that they were savages (‘ulūj) and foreigners ('ajam).?* 

Certainty about the racial origin of Mu'tagim's new troops is perhaps not Bo 
important in itself, although for those who seek to explain ‘Abbasid history as 
a glorious period of Persian influence followed by a dark age of Turkish 
domination the case is otherwise. What is important is that Mu‘tasim 
collected a good number, if not the majority, of these troops under Ma'mün, 
in whose reign the necessity for the introduction of new elements into the army 
arose. lt is very probable that Ma’mtin had other Turks in his armies in 
addition to the troops mentioned in connexion with Mu'tasim. When he 
was in Marw, during the years when the bulk of the Khurasani soldiers were 


19 Tabari, 1250, 1312 (tr. Marin, 71, 118) mentions the Maghariba. 

1? Jahiz is here reporting the views of al-Fath b. Khãqan, to which he, however, subscribes 
and in favour of which he argues. For both al-Fath and J&hiz the only distinction between 
Turks and Khurüsanis was that the latter were settled and the former were nomads. The argu- 
ments of J&hig for identifying the Turks with the Khurüsünis bear witness to hia recognition of 
the importance of the role of the Khurásanis in the rise of the ‘Abbasids and in the empire of 
his own time. 

1 ‘Tha ‘alibi, Lataif, 15 ; Jabshiy&ri, Wuzard’, 134; Ibn al-Faqih, Buldan, 282 ; Ibn Badrün, 
Sharh, 292. 'l'ha'&libi and Ibn Badrün state that it was Mansür who first introduced Turks 
into the service of the ‘Abbasid state. 

3 Tabari, 1181 (tr. Marin, 17) ; Ya‘qubi, Buldan, 29. 
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fighting first against Amin and then for the suppression of the many revolts in 
‘Iraq, Yemen, and Syria, the gaps created by the absence of those soldiers 
must have been filled by new elements. These elements could not have been 
different from the ones that Mu‘tasim collected from the east, the more so as it 
was Nüh b. Asad, one of the governors of Ma'mün, through whom the collection 
was done. Jahiz mentions a group of Turkish soldiers who were waiting with 
other troops for Ma’miin. While the other soldiers, except for three or four, 
relaxed on the ground after having been exposed to the midday heat, the Turks, 
save for three or four, kept their vigil on horseback. Jahiz then praises 
Mu‘tagim for his wisdom in collecting such good troops, meaning the Turks.?? 
His references do not make it clear whether the Turks mentioned in connexion 
with Ma'mün were in fact other than the troops of Mu‘tasim who was then 
also under Ma'mün. The important thing is that these Turks were in the 
service of Ma'mün. At that time they were a minority in number compared 
with the veterans, who dominated them in rank also. The mention of the new 
troops in connexion with Mu'tasim, even in the time of Ma'mün is perhaps 
to be explained on the ground that he had no other troops or perhaps because 
of what happened later in the reign of Mu‘tasim, when the new troops became 
dominant both in numbers and also in ranks.** 

Moreover, the group that Mu‘tasim controlled during the time of Ma'mün, 
was not a contingent of soldiers under his command but was desoribed rather 
as his slaves. The words used in this respect were ‘abid, ghtlman, and 5 
The absence of the word mawals is worthy of note. The nature of the relation 
that linked Mu‘tasim and his slave troops was not similar to that of wala’ nor, 
for that matter, to that of wala’ al-stsna‘, ana al-dawla, or ‘Arab al-dawla.*® 
The first term related the individual or the group to the family, then the 
tribe, and finally to the Arabs in general, while the two latter related the 
person to the state or the dynasty, but Mu‘tasim’s slaves owed him a personal 
allegiance. This was perhaps the beginning of the slave army system the 
ultimate development of which was to be reached under the Mamlüks of Egypt. 
But again it is to be remembered that this process began in Ma'mün's reign. 
A prince and a provincial governor then, Mu‘tagim was first and foremost a 
commander. Taking into account the circumstances which prevailed m that 
period, and leaving aside the legal aspect, the relation between Mu‘tasim and 
his troops was indeed not very different from that which existed between other 
commanders and their troops. 

Furthermore, although the new troops were commonly described as slaves, 
not all of them were in fact so—a qualification which applies, perhaps, to the 


23 Jahiz, Managib, 37. 

34 J&biz was a contemporary of Mu'tagim, but most of the other writers were not. 

155 Ya‘qubi, Buldan, 29-30; Tabari, 1180-1 (tr. Marin, 15-16); Mas‘idi, T'aanbih, 356; 
Yaqut, Mu‘jam 1m, 16 ; Ibn al-Faqih, Buldan, 319; Ibn Kathir, 2108176, 206 ; Suyüti, T'a'rikA, 
133; Wittek, 'Türkentum', 510. Cf. HJ, second ed., s.v. ‘abd; EI, first ed., s.v. 1 
and ghulam. 

14 EI, second ed., s.v. abng’ and ‘Arab al-dawla ; EI, first ed., s.v. mawla. 
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majority of them, especially in Samarra. Hence the descriptions ‘abid, ghilman, 
and mamaltk were as inexact, in relation to them, as the appellation Turk. 
Ibn al-Athir and Ibn Khaldin do not use these words, nor do they use the 
words jama‘a ‘ collected * or sshtarà ‘ bought’, where other authors do; they 
relate that Mu'tagim istana‘a ‘won over and used for his purposes? peoples 
from Egypt and from Samarqand, Farghana, and Ushrüsana. Jahiz uses the 
words tsiana‘a and jama‘a ‘ collected’, but not the other terms. Tabari calls 
them ghilmān ‘slaves’. Ya‘qiibi gives the impression that they were all 
bought and that accordingly they were all slaves. Mas'üdi uses all of the above 
descriptions, but Baladhuri uses none of them, not even estana‘a.?” 

In addition to the diverse statements about the character of these troops 
we have also some references to their numbers. These numbers vary a great 
deal. But it is clear, however, that even when Mu'tasim was a prince, or later 
at the time when he moved to Samarra and also towards the close of his reign 
the number of his so-called ‘Turkish’ troops was too large to have been 
bought or owned by an individual, be he a prince or a caliph, without the 
support of the state. At their lowest number, during the time when Mu'tasim 
was a prince, these ‘ Turkish’ troops were quite numerous. Ya'qübi relates 
that they were 3,000 and more; al-Kindi puts their number 86 858 
Mu‘tasim, though of royal birth, could not have bought and maintained, as a 
private individual, such numbers at that time. These troops as a part of the 
army enrolled in the registers of the state, the Diwans, drew their salaries from 
the central treasury. It is thus to be assumed that at the time of Ma’miin also 
they had all been enrolled in the registers of the state and that the state was 
responsible for their pay. Mu'tasim himself was but in the service of the 
Caliphate. His own group of slaves, perhaps with a good number of Turks 
amongst them, was to be the core of the new troops, the name of which was 
linked with his own ; but the majority of these troops owed allegiance to the 
State, serving ib as free men. 

In addition to the soldiers bought or collected by Mu'tasim from the eastern 
provinces there were a few others whom he bought in ‘Iraq itself. It is note- 
worthy that the leading figures among the new troops came from this latter 
source. Amongst these men of note were Áshinüs, Jtakh, Bugha the Elder, 
Wasif, and Sima of Damascus, all of whom rose to places of importance in the 
reign of Mu'tasim and later.” These men were already slaves of certain 
individuals, in ‘Irag and elsewhere. As such they must have learnt the language 
and known some of the customs of the people. Because of this fact not only 
were they to serve as a link between Mu'tasim and the other slave troops, but 


37 Soo p. 14, n. 17; of. Bar-Hebraeus, Chronography, 1, 140. J&éhiz, Ibn al-Athir, and Ibn 
Khaldūn might have had good reasons for not calling them slaves. The evidence shows, however, 
that, together with Mas‘idi and Baladhuri, these authors are more reliable than the other writers. 

28 Ya'qubi, Buldan, 30, al-Kindi, Wulah, 188; here al-Kindi refers to the number of those 
who were with Mu'tasim in Egypt in the year 214/829-30. These numbers in all cases do not 
inolude the troops from the west, but refer specially to the so-called ‘ Turkish ' slaves. 

29 Ya‘qubi, Buldan, 29-30, of. Tabari (tr. Marin), index. 
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in doing 80 they were also to channel the latters' loyalty through their own 
loyalty to Mu‘tasim. This development was very opportune both for Mu'tasim 
and for the troops themselves. As a governor and a commander Mu‘tasim had 
rivals, whose ambitions nearly cost him the succession to the Caliphate, perhaps 
his life as well. His reliance on and increased use of these new elements, then 
and after his accession, was thus a result of his needs and circumstances. 
For the new troops it was very rewarding to be connected with a prince and 
later a Caliph, who patronized them and took their cause in the face of deeply 
entrenched hostilities. It was this relationship of need and trust which paved 
their way to power and influence under Mu‘tasim. Coming at a time when not 
only the veteran soldiers, but also the ‘Iraqis in general were mistrusted and 
discredited by the ruling Caliphs, the new troops found the shortest way to 
the state and the seat of power without difficulty or delay. The events which 
brought Mu'tasim, during his own reign, into a head-on collision with the 
veterans and which discredited such new commanders as Afshin were decisive 
in that process. The occurrences which threatened the security of Mu‘tasim 
and the lives of his favourite Turkish generals hastened in fact the advance of 
the new elements to positions of power and influence. 

Some of the new troops who were bought as slaves could have been subjected. 
to capture and sale, while still non-Muslim. Captives of war provided such a 
source of recruitment. A captive could not have served in the armies of the 
Caliphate, if he was not Muslim. But while there are references to the centres 
where such slaves were bought, there is nothing to indicate the manner of their 
purchase and presentation to Mu‘tasim. The only evidence of this kind is that 
Mu'tasim used to send to Nüh b. Asad at Samarqand a certain Ja‘far 
al-Khushshaki to buy Turks there and that Ja‘far used to return with a number 
of Turks every year. It was thus, according to Ya‘qibi, that Mu‘tasim gathered. 
together his 3,000 Turks during the reign of Ma’miin.* Doubts have been raised 
above as to the truth of this number. Were these Turks already Muslims when 
they were bought for Mu'tagim or did their conversion follow their purchase ? 
There is no direct evidence on this problem. They were all described, however, 
as non-Arabic-speaking, ‘ajam. Even Ashinis, who was bought in Baghdad, 
belonged to this group according to Tabari.* 

The name Turk was given to all of these troops, despite the inclusion 
amongst them of some elements of Iranian origin, from Farghana, Ushrüsana, 
and Shash—places which were in fact the centres where this slave material was 
collected together.9? [t is more than probable that most of them were converted 
to Islam before their coming to ‘Iraq. Even before the rise of the ‘Abbasids 
Islam was making headway in the provinces bordering on Khurasan. 

Through contacts with traders and individual wandering Siifis converts. 


3° Tabari, 1164 (tr. Marin, 1); Ya'qubi, Buldan, m, 197; Ibn Qutaiba, Ma'arif, 199. 

31 Ya'qubi, Buldan, 24. 

*3 Ya'qubi, Buldán, 24; Tabari, 1067, 1181 (tr. Marin, 16) ; Ibn Miskawaih, Tajartb, vr, 437. 
3 Barthold, Turkestan, 212. 
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were made. That Islam was the religion of the state which had inherited the 
Sasanid Empire, to whose civilization the nomads had always aspired, was 
also an important factor in winning over adherents.?* The active policy of 
Ma'mün—which Mu'tasim also followed—in spreading Islam and pushing 
forward the boundaries of the state and its sphere of influence was but a speeding 
up of an already existing process. The available evidence suggests, however, 
that this forward policy bore quick and important results. The mention in the 
time of Ma'mün and Mu‘tasim of a number of rulers from these regions, who 
visited the court of Mu‘tasim, bears witness to this fact. The type of Islam 
which these Turks adopted was the one which came later to be called Sunni 
Islam, in their case an Islam much influenced by the spirit of 72820, which 
suited their nature and which was the mark of Islam in those frontier provinces.?? 
Perhaps what appealed to the Turks most was the fact that, over and above 
the simplicity of its basic tenets, Islam opened to them in particular, careers 
which befitted their natural aptitudes : service in the army, which, in addition 
to regular pay, provided chances for booty. The simplicity and, at the same 
time, the firmness of their new belief can perhaps be seen in the declaration of 
Bugha the Elder, who, wondering what the Inquisition of Ahmad b. Hanbal 
was about, stated that he knew no more of Islam than the declaration of the 
Articles of Faith, the Shahada, and the fact that the Caliph was a relation of 
the Prophet.39 

On his accession Mu‘tasim increased his efforts to recruit new troops. 
In doing so he was driven not only by his fears and misgivings in regard to the 
veterans, who had not accepted without demur his elevation to the Caliphate, 
but also by the prospect of the campaigns which he would have to face. And it 
was not merely for their suitability on political grounds but also for their being 
militarily the best material for his purposes that Mu'tasim undertook such 
recruitment. Professor Düri has suggested that it was perhaps because 
Mu‘tasim’s mother was a Turk that he introduced them into his service.*’ 
His suggestion, that Mu'tagim's mother was a Turk, is, however, of doubtful 
validity, and probably untrue. More relevant perhaps was Mu‘tasim’s own con- 
viction that the Turks were the best of soldiers.?9 In his treatise on the Turk, 
where arguments supporting the qualities of other ethnic elements in the 
army—the abna’, the Khurasanis, and the mawdali—are produced, as well as 
in other places, Jahiz describes the Turks in terms which make it clear that 
they were the most suitable troops to meet the problems of the reign.?? 


34 Barthold, Histoire des Turcs, 35-6, 47-8, 60-0; Wittek, 'Türkentum ', 513; of. Ibn 
Khaldin, Mugaddima, 147. 

35 of. Nizam al-Mulk, Stydsat-nadma, 68, 165; also C. Cahen, ‘The Turkish invasion ', and 
Wittek, ° Devshirme and shari'a’, BSOAS, xvu, 2, 1955, 271-8. Nizam al-Mulk refers to the 
existence of Hanafi influences amongst the Turks. 

35 Abū Nu‘aim, Hilya, 198. 

37 Daüri, ‘Agr, 228. 

35 Taifar, T'a'rikh Baghdad (ed. Muhammad Z&hid b. al-Husayn al-Kawthari), Cairo, 1949, 80. 

39 Soe J&hig, Managib ; idem, Haiawün, 11, 353-4, and 161. 
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Primarily horsemen, they were possessed of remarkable powers of endurance 
and resourcefulness, especially in difficult frontier conditions. Nor—as the 
campaign against Byzantium revealed—were they lacking in discipline and 
the ability to learn new techniques in regard to organized campaigns and siege 
warfare. Moreover, to judge from the little that is known about his own 
training in his youth and also from his ‘ image’ as a cavalier, Mu‘tasim himself 
fitted well with the character of his new troops. The important problem is to 
know how many such troops he had at the moment when he became Caliph. 
The idea that the Caliphal troops under Mu‘tasim were overwhelmingly com- 
posed of Turkish slaves is indeed not new. The relatively reasonable number 
of 3,000, which, according to Ya'qübi, he was able to acquire during the long 
reign of Ma'mün, is said in some sources, to have numbered 20,000, and in 
other sources, 70,000.4° And these estimates relate only to the Turkish slave 
troops. The lack of a proper appreciation of numbers had already been a 
subject of complaint by Ibn Khaldiin.“t Closer to the truth was perhaps 
Mas'üdr's estimate of 4,000.48 Moreover, the Turks were neither the only nor 
even the dominant element in Mu'tagim's army.“ Had they been so, Mu'tasim 
would have had no fear of their being killed off by the veteran troops. The 
accounts of the campaigns of Mu‘tasim’s reign, with the descriptions of the 
various troops and their commanders, show that the Caliphal Corps (Jund 
al-Hadra) 44 formed but a small section of the army. Even in S&marrà, a city 
which was built mainly in order to garrison them, they were not the dominant 
group at that time. Despite all his preference for and reliance upon these 
troops Mu'tasim did not discriminate against the other elementa in their favour. 
The fact that the Caliphal Corps was spared the brunt of the campaign against 
the Zutt was a question of technical suitability. Such also was the case with the 
campaign against Babak, which was led by Afshin, a favourite commander of 
Mu'tagim. A part of the forces under Afshin was in fact drawn from the new 
troops, the Jund al-Hadra. It was only after the discrediting of the old 
commanders, ‘Ujaif, “Abbas, Afshin, and others, that Ashinas, the favourite of 
Mu‘tasim from the new troops, rose to a place of importance. Before that time 
it was Mu‘tasim himself who might have been counted as the commander of his 
royal troops and as the equal, in that respect, of the veteran commanders. 
The deposition of Ja'far b. Dinar al-Khayyat, also from the new troops, who 


40 Ya'qubi, Buldin, 20; Yaqit, Mu'jam, m, 16; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 296. Bar-Hebraeus, 
Chronography, 1, 140, relates that on his death Mu'tasim freed 8,000 slaves and left 30,000 slaves 
for the stables. 

41 Ibn Khaldin, Mugaddima, 10. 

42 Mas'üdi, Murüj, vir, 118. 

4 See Jahiz, Managib. 

44 Jahiz, Manügib, 5, speaks of Jund al- Khilafa, the Caliphal troops, which includes the 
Jund al-Hadra, the Caliphal Corps; of. Balidhuri, Fuiüh, Iv, 474. It was the latter who were 
distinguished from the rest by their gold-decorated girdles; Mas'üdt, Murüj, vir, 118, Suyiiti, 
Ta'rikh, 113. They were not, however, of Turkish origin only. Afshin of Ushrisana and his 
officers, probably all of them Iranian in origin, were amongst the bodyguards of Mu'tasim. 
Cf. Tabari, 1306 (tr. Marin, 113). 
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had been elevated to the position of governor of the Yemen, is yet another 
example of how Mu‘tasim treated his favourite commanders. Commenting on 
the subsequent difficulties that befell the ‘Abbasid Caliphs in Samarra, Ibn 
Badrün points out that these difficulties came into being only after the reign of 
Wathiq (227-32/842-7). Owing to the personality of Wathiq and to the 
respect which he commanded, argues Ibn Badrün, the Turkish slaves would 
not have dared to go against him.*® This state of affairs was never more true 
than with Mu‘tasim himself, in whose reign the Turkish troops were the most 
loyal servants of the Caliphate. It is to be remembered that, although some of 
them like [takh, Jafar b. Dinar al-Khayy&t, and Ashinas rose to the rank of 
provisional governor, their pre-eminence derived from their military capacities 
and not from entrenched political positions such as the Tahirids in Khurasan, 
or, later the Tülünids and the Ikhshidids in Egypt enjoyed. Throughout the 
reign of Mu'tasim and of his son and successor Wathiq, the Turks served the 
dynasty well, quelling anti-‘Abbasid revolts and guarding the territorial 
integrity of the realm. Mu‘tasim in his later years was reported to have 
expressed regret that he had favoured Afshin, [takh, and Wasif, who were, 
according to him, nothing compared to the four men who had been fostered by 
his brother Ma’ mün.*” The important thing here is that his regret was made 
known only in relation to a different, but parallel situation. Mu‘tasim expressed 
no overall regret that he had favoured the cause of the Turkish troops. 

Other factors operative at this time must also be taken mto account. 
Ma'mün had striven hard to maintain the prestige and power of the Caliphate, 
only to end in a condition of dependence on the military forces that he was able 
to muster. To the growing weakness of the Caliphs was seen to be added the 
adverse effects of their isolation, with their troops, in Samarra. 

That the age of the generals had' begun during the reign of Ma'mün is to be 
seen in his choice of Mu‘tasim as successor and also in the remarks of the 
chroniclers to the effect that the troops of Ma’miin had not been matched 
earlier, either in numbers or in weapons—remarks later to be made about 
Mu‘tagim and his force.48 It was, however, under Mu‘tasim that the ‘ Era of 
Isolation’ began.*® His ‘image’ and that of his Turks came to be associated 
with the disturbances which, in fact, lay behind the building of Samarra and, 
in addition, with all the similar happenings that took place afterwards, and 
often with the cause of the decline of the Caliphate itself. Passages in the 

45 Tabarî, 1303 (tr. Marin, 110). 

46 Ibn Badrün, Sharh, 292-3. 

47 Tabari, 1327-8 (tr. Marin, 130-1). Mu'tasim is reported to have expressed this opinion to 
Ishaq b. Ibrahim b. Mus‘ab b. al-Husayn, who, together with his brother Muhammad, his uncle 
Tahir b. al-Husayn, and the latter’s son ‘Abd Allah, are designated as the four men favoured 
by Ma'mün. Ishāq was governor of Baghdad at that time and ‘Abd All&h the governor of 
Khurásàn. 

15 Taifar, T'a'rik& Baghdad, vx, 12; Tabari, 1236 (tr. Marin, 60-1). 

19 By this is meant the period 221—70/836-92, in which the ‘Abbasid Caliphs ruled from 
S&marra. Cf. EI, second ed., s.v. ' 'Abb&sids' ; also G. Le Strange, Baghdad, 13; Tabari (tr. 
Marin), p. 15, n. 105. 
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earlier sources which mention the Turkish troops reflect in no small measure 
the attitude of the Baghdadis, as revealed in the Baghdadi sources. But even 
the Baghdadi chronicles make no more than a limited mention of the Turks, 
and even then rather adverse in character, under the influence of the distur- 
bances which some of the Turkish troops caused from time to time in Baghdad. 
Jahiz offered a splendid defence of the Turks and Tabari makes occasional 
mention of individuals in connexion with particular events but with the move 
of the Turks to Samarra mention of them in the sources comes to an end as far 
as the reign of Mu‘tasim is concerned. 

The Turks of Mu‘tasim are not reflected in the earlier sources as representa- 
tives of an emerging dominant race—a fact which can be used as a further 
argument in support of the view that they were only a group not even dominant 
numerically in Mu‘tagim’s time. The ‘ Turkish invasion’ par excellence was yet 
to come.9 At the time of Mu'tasim and for quite a period after him the break- 
down of the frontiers between the lands of the Caliphate and the steppe-lands 
of the Turks had worked in favour of the Caliphate. Under the Tahirids and 
Samanids Islam had been the conquering power. 

Later writers, like Ibn Khaldiin and Ibn al-Athir, who wrote after the 
penetration of the Turks as far as Syria and Egypt, do not suggest an identifica- 
tion between Mu'tasim's troops and the Turks as such." These two writers 
called the troops of Mu‘tasim the Faraghina, as opposed to the Maghariba, and 
both groups were included under the designation of ‘new troops’. Ibn 
Khaldün, faithful to his theories of kinship, of the decadence of civilizations, 
and of the cycles of rejuvenation based on the encroachment of the nomads 
over the settled population, did mdeed characterize in such terms the advance 
of the Turks under the Seljüqs, but, even so, his remarks are limited to the rise 
of the Seljüqs, a subject which he introduced by tracing the nomadic origins of 
the Turks.5* It is perhaps worth mentioning that the important thing for 
him was that the Turks had become Muslims. The real problem that beset the 
Caliphate in his view was the decline of the sense of Arab kinship and the 
conflict over the Caliphate between the Umayyads and the “Abbasids and later 
between the latter and the 'Alids.5 The sources, in one respect alone, seem to 
have some awareness of a relation between the Turks of Mu‘tasim and the 
Turks in general—an awareness not that the former were the heralds of the 
Turkish wave, but an awareness of them as fearless, dangerous, and uncivilized 
nomads. Even Nizam al-Mulk, whose overlords were Turks, speaks of the Turks 
in such general terms, although it is quite clear that for him, as well as for his 
contemporaries, any derogatory remarks were meant to refer to the Turkomans 
and not to the Seljüq ruling circles.54 The identification of Mu‘tasim’s Turks 


59 C. Cahen, ° The Turkish invasion ’. 

51 of, C. Cahen, ' The Turkish invasion ’, 136. 

53 ‘Ibar, II, 443, 450; of. Mugaddima, index. 

8 'JIbar, nr, 170. 

53 Nizàm al-Mulk, Stydsat-nama, index, s.v. ‘Turks’; EI, first ed., a.v. ' Turkoman '. 
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with all the Turks and of the latter with all that beset the Caliphate and the 
Arab world in particular is a modern phenomenon resulting from ideas of 
nationalism and from recent unfavourable trends in Arab-Turkish relations. In- 
deed such a projection could not have developed earlier, while the Turks were still 
seen either as a caste of slaves or as the saviours of the Caliphate and of Sunni 
Islam from the menace of the Shi‘is and of the Dailamites, not to mention the 
Crusades and the Byzantine reconquests of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

One may wonder whether there was any choice left for Mu‘tasim, in that 
age of regionalism, of weak central administration, and of dependence on 
military support, but to surround himself with the best and most loyal of 
troops. To ask whether or not such a course fitted into his other policies 18 to 
run the danger of projecting back into his reign what happened after it and 
also to ignore the facts of his upbringing and personal circumstances. His 
administration was left in the hands of the very men who had worked with 
Ma’miin and who had been recommended by the latter.55 The reasons for 
Mu‘tasim’s recruitment of troops from the east have been noted above, but it 
should also be stressed that he was in ‘Iraq where, even had he so desired, the 
local population, mostly settled and urbanized, was unable to provide enough 
elements to fill the ranks of the army. This factor is relevant to Egypt also. 
It was in these two provinces that the rule of the ‘Abbasids was based in a 
pre-eminent degree on the use of foreign troops. As to Mu'tasim's troops, 
already ‘foreign’ when introduced into ‘Iraq, their alien character was 
greatly enhanced by their isolation in Samarra and by the policy of separate 
settlements and of non-integration. 

The ‘ Era of Isolation’, begun with Mu‘tasim’s move to Samarra with his 
troops, saw the reduction of the ‘Abbasid Caliph to the status, de facto, of a 
regional ruler or even less. What local support, or semblance of local support, 
there was for the ‘Abbasid Caliphate among the Baghdadis in the time of 
Ma’miin—and that for practical reasons—disappeared when the Baghdadis 
made it incumbent upon Mu'tasim to leave their city. Compared to the 
Tahirids or even to the Ikhshidids later, the Caliph was in a weak situation. 
The Tahirids had strong local support, he had little. The Ikhshidids were 
provincial governors, he was not one. He was the Caliph, the overlord of all. 
Isolated and deprived of local support, the Caliph came gradually to be the 
prisoner of his own troops. 

The caliphs of a later time were little involved in the problems of the 
frontier regions, which claimed the attention of the Tahirid armies and likewise 
of the forces of the Tülünids and the Ikhshidids. For Mu‘tasim the situation 
was different. His troops defeated Babak and Mazyar and also marched into 
the Byzantine territories. Despite the varied problems that he had to face and 
although he found it advisable to confirm the position of the Tabirids in 
Khurasan, he was still master of the situation. 


55 See D. Sourdel, Le vizirat ‘Abbaside, 1, 245-80. 
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IBN SINA'S ‘ESSAY ON THE SECRET OF DESTINY ' 


By GEeoRGE F. HoURANI 


On several occasions in his writings Ibn Sinà discusses the problem of 
destiny (al-qadar), by which he means primarily the problem of reconciling the 
divine determination of human acts and characters with the rewards and 
punishments of the after-life, in such & way as to safeguard God's justice to 
man. This aspect of the problem of theodicy had arisen long before his time out 
of statements of the Qur'àn and Traditions, and had been settled in their own 
fashions by Mu'tazilite and predestinarian theologians. Ibn Sina as a philosopher 
could hardly avoid offering a solution, if only to satisfy the doubts of his 
Muslim public ; but he goes beyond a perfunctory answer, and seems to show a 
genuine interest in finding an intellectually convincing solution consistent with 
his own philosophy. As would be expected, he interprets the data of the 
problem in his own terms and comes up with a distinctly Neoplatonic answer, 
while taking care to express this in a way that might have a chance of acceptance 
in his religious milieu, Muslim Iran of the early eleventh century A.D. 

The word * destiny ’ in the title and text of this article is used as a deliberately 
ambiguous translation of Arabic al-gadar. Omitting complexities, we may for 
our purpose distinguish two main significations of the word in the religious 
context of earlier Islam. The older usage is ‘ predestination.’ of human acts and 
characters by a freely willed decision of God for each person. This is the apparent 
meaning of the word 1n the Qur’an and Traditions, and it was understood thus 
by Muslim theologians. But al-gadar also came to be used by Muslim philo- 
sophers in their own sense : ‘ determination’ of man’s life as a part of a cosmic 
system in which God causes His effects by the necessity of His nature and their 
natures. As in other cases, the philosophers found it convenient to employ an 
accepted Islamic term in a new way rather than draw attention to their own 
innovation of thought by inventing a new term. I shall therefore distinguish 
* predestination ' and ‘ determination ’ where it is required for analysis, but in 
many places it will be more suitable to use ‘ destiny ', to reproduce as nearly 
as possible the full associations of Ibn Sina’s language. 

Apart from the passages occurring in longer works on other subjects, which 
will be referred to below, Ibn Sina wrote two monographs on destiny which have 
survived. One is Rssälat al-qadar ‘ Essay on destiny '.! This is written in a 
florid, rhetorical Arabic, with a vocabulary which would place it beyond 
the reach of readers unlearned in Arabic literature. It is one of a group of 
mystical works which Ibn Sina presented as the wisdom of the mythical Hayy 
b. Yaqzan. I shall refer to it, but it is not the subject of this article. The other 
monograph, of unknown date, is Resdla ft sirr al-qadar ° Essay on the secret 


1 Ed. and paraphrased by A. F. Mehren, Traités mystiques . . . d' Avicenne, Iv, Leiden, 1899. 
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of destiny ’.? This opusculum too is difficult, but for different reasons. One is 
extrinsic : the faulty state of the Hyderabad edition, which has been the most 
accessible version so far. Two further reasons are intrinsic to the essay as its 
author wrote it: the order of the argument is not altogether logical, and the 
exposition is very concise. The work therefore stands in need of elucidation, and 
I shall try to provide this in the present article. Ibn Sina’s general thought on 
the problem of destiny will be described to the extent that is needed for this 
purpose. Finally I shall discuss the problem of Ibn Sina’s style of philosophical 
writing in the essay. 


Editions and manuscripts 

Of the two printed editions, that of Cairo (1910) has not been available to 
me. That of Hyderabad (1934) is based on two manuscripts in Indian libraries, 
referred to below. The resultant edition is not very satisfactory, as I believe 
will be evident by a comparison of it with the text offered here. As there are 
many manuscripts of the work, some unobtainable by photography, I am not 
attempting a fully critical edition. But in view of the unlikelihood that such an 
edition will be produced in a foreseeable future, it seems worth while to publish 
a provisional text, based on a few good manuscripts, which will at least settle 
the main problems of meaning in the essay. 

The relevant bibliographies ? list 14 manuscripts of the essay as existing in 
London, Istanbul, Tehran, and more eastern cities ; and there are very likely 
others.* Out of these I have used three manuscripts in photocopy, and controlled 
a fourth indirectly, as will be explained. I am grateful to the respective libraries 
for photographic services and permission to use their manuscripts in making this 
edition. 

B(1): British Museum, 978.16 = Or. Add. 16659, fols. 369v-370r. Naskhi, 
clear, with many superior readings. 

B(2): British Museum, Or. 12804, fols. 8v-9v. A recent acquisition of the 
Museum Library, to which my attention has been drawn by Dr. Martin Lings. 
Nasta'liq. On the whole the best of the manuscripts used, though none is 
outstanding. Many of its readings agree with B(1). The spelling * Aflatun ' for 
° Aflatün ' in line 33 seems to indicate an older tradition, not preserved in the 
other manuscripts used. I have made B(2) the basis of this edition ; hence it is 
not listed for accepted readings (first position in the notes), except where it 
shares an accepted reading with another manuscript. 


* Ed. “Abdullah b. Ahmad al-‘Alawi in Majmü' rasa’il al-shaykh al-ra’is . . . , Hyderabad, 
1353/1934, fourth treatise. Also in Majmü'at al-rasü' il, Cairo, 1828/1910, 2438-9. Translated 
from the Hyderabad edition by A. J. Arberry in Avicenna on theology, London, 1951, 38-41, 
° Predestination °. 

* See C. Brockelmann, GAL, 1, 456, Suppl., No. 49; G. Anawati, Mu’allafat Ibn Sind, Cairo, 
1960, 240-1, No. 181; Yahya Mahdavi, Fihrist nuskhaha-ye mugannafat-i Ibn-i Sind, Tehran, 
1954, 9-10; Majmu‘ rasti ... , Hyderabad, editor’s note after the text. 

* One more at the British Museum: see below, B(2). One other supposed copy, listed as 
Istanbul, University 9658.3, fols. 9-15, could not be traced by Anawati or myself in the collection. 
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I: Istanbul, University 1458, fols. 109v-110r. Nasta‘lig, clear enough. 
Often loose in word order ; additions and omissions. In spite of this free manner, 
the scribe or his source shows intelligent interest in the meaning, and makes a 
few sensible conjectures. 

A: Although the Hyderabad editor based his edition—Hyd.—on a manu- 
script at Rampur State Library (Hikma 82), he collated it with one in 
Hyderabad: Asafiyya, III, 728 = ‘Arabi, Majami‘, No. 41, Treatise No. 6, 
pp. 328-31. The Director of the Osmaniya Press, Dr. M. Nizamuddin, has very 
graciously copied and sent me all the variations of this Asafiyya manuscript 
from the printed Hyd., so that in effect A has been at my disposal. It often 
agrees with I. 

No attempt is made to record here all the variant readings of B(1), J, and A, 
where B(2) is T Hence the impression given by the notes that B(1) 
is superior to B(2) is misleading. 


TEXT 


5 dl Ag, lw علي بن‎ a الرئيس‎ ec سر ^ القدر‎ T JU. 
e ole JI الله‎ 


سال بعض الاس الشيخ الرئيس أب ' علي بن re oe te ail any) be?‏ 
قول الصوفية «من عرف moe‏ فقال بي جوابه Ol‏ 7 هذه المسألة 
فما أوق غموضةع وهي من المسائل الى لا S‏ إلا مرموزة ولا ns‏ إلا مكنونة 
5 لما في إظهارها من إفساد AM‏ والأصل فيه ما روي عن النبي صلى dl‏ عليه 


5 Title as in I, Der بن‎ for his .أبن‎ Om. B(1), B(2). الصوفية من عرف سر القدر‎ dyi معى‎ d رصالة‎ 

6 B(1), A. اب‎ B(2). Names om. I. 

7 B(1), A. أبي‎ add. B(2). Om. I. 

e Bil). Om. B(2), A, I 

? All MSS; Hyd. ,اعرف‎ Brockelmann, GAL, 1, 456, Suppl., No. 49, a mistaken reading of 
B(1). أعرف‎ or عرف‎ understood by Arberry, Avicenna on theology, 38, ‘ to make known ' ; possible 
because shaddas are often omitted in MSS, and attractive because revealing 8 secret is moro 
easily condemned than merely knowing it, and because Ibn Sinis reply refers to teaching. But 
absence of the shadda in the four MSS creates a presumption for ,عرف‎ and this is confirmed by 
parallel accounts. Abi Ja'far b. B&bawayh (d. A.D. 922), reporting Ja'far al-Sádiq: ‘He who 
attempts to seek knowledge of it goes contrary to Allah's command ’, ete.—Risalat al-i‘tigadat, 
vir, 16, Najaf, 1924, 102, as tr. by A. Jeffery, Islam: Muhammad and his religion, New York, 
1958, 154. A hadith about Salman al-Farisi—reference not traced: إنه له من العم لو عرة 5 أحد‎ 
لكفر‎ abl . The three Traditions of ‘Ali quoted below forbid knowledge ; the one of Muhammad 


forbids teaching. If knowledge is forbidden teaching is also forbidden a fortiori, which allows room 
for all the Traditions, but this is not true in the reverse case. 
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H »‏ قال: «القدر سر y T‏ تظهروا سر cali‏ وما روئ أن" رجلا JU‏ 
مر Cle QUAM‏ رضي "M‏ عنه» '” فقال «القدر محر عميق فلا تلجه»» كم 
™ فقال «إنه طريق ey‏ فلا تسلکه»» ثم Op Ju a JUD‏ صعود 
عسر فلا تتکلفه». 
10 قال الشيخ: واعلم أن" سر القدر مبني على مق مات» منها نظام ell‏ ومنها 
حديث الثواب والعقاب © ومنها إثبات المعاد للنفوس. 
فالمقدمة الأولى هي أن Jp‏ العام بجملته وبأجزائه العلوية منها والأرضية S‏ 
ليس فيه ما حرج عن ”” أن ن يكون الله سبب وجوده وحدوثه وعن أن OS‏ الله 
Cale‏ به ومدبرا له ومر ید ا لكونه » بل كله بتدبيره وتقديره وعلمه زإرادته. هذا على 
5 الحملة UJ‏ وإن كنا SUME‏ هذه الأوصاف ما يصح في وصفه دون ما يعرفه 
المتكلمون» ويمكن إيراد الأدلّة والبراهين على ذلك. فلو لا أن" هذا العالم 
Ty‏ مما as‏ فيه الحيرات والشرور ويحصل من dal‏ الصلاح 
والفساد Cue‏ لا ; نم للعالم نظامء إذ لو كان العام Y‏ يجري فيه إلا الصلاح 
امحض لم يكن هذا الماك" بل كان Cle‏ آخرء ولكان يحب أن يكون العالم 
0 مركبا Coe‏ هذا الركيب» وكذلك لو كان لا يجري فيه إلا الفساد الصرف 
لم يكن هذا qe‏ بل كان Coe‏ آخر. OG‏ ما كان مركبًا على هذا الوجه 
والنظام فإنه ري فيه pe‏ والفساد جميعا. ٍ 
وقد مة الثانية هي “ol‏ القدماء عند عندهم "oi‏ الثواب حصول ô ÀJ‏ للنفس بقدر 
ما حصل لما من “oly JUNI‏ العقاب حصول ألم للنفس بقدر ما يحصل "A‏ 
5 من النقص » "m‏ بقاءء النفس في النقص هو البعد عن الله تعالى» وهو اللعنة 
والعقوبة والسخط والغضب» فيحصل ها ألم بذلك النقص»ء WUT,‏ هو اراد 

بالرضى Ve‏ والزلى والقرب والولاية. فهذا معنى الثواب والعقاب عندهم لا غير. 
والمقد مة BW‏ هي أن المعاد D]‏ هو عود النفوس البشرية إلى عالمهاء 

10 A, T. Om. B(1), B(2). 

11 AT (t) فيه عمر‎ B(1), B(2). 

1 A. T. Om. B(1), B(2). 

13 A, 1. العماب‎ B(1). العذاب‎ B(2) ; same meaning, but lal is regular, see below. 

14 السفلية‎ A, I; both om. .مها‎ 

15 B(1), A, L (2) ote B(2). 

1* T, See A.-M. Goichon, Lezique de la langue philosophique d'Ibn Sind, Paris, 1938, No. 429, 
examples 4 and 5 . Cf. Ibn Rushd, T'ahafut al-taháfut, ed. M. Bouyges, Beirut, 1930, indexes. 
على ما‎ B(), BQ). عن ما‎ A. 

17 B(1), B(2): better sense; good and evil are objects, produced. Sis A, I: good and evil 


as subjecta, producing elements of the world. 
18 A, I. Om. B(1), B(2). 
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.6 مرضية‎ vn ee 
إلى إقامة البراهين عليها.‎ P يحتاج‎ fo هذه‎ 30 
d أن" ا العام فق الشرون‎ u$ col dall oda رت‎ " 
هي‎ ASI الظاهر** فعلى أصل الحكيم * ليس بمقصود * من العام وإن)‎ 
“Oly وعند أفلاطن 55 أن" الجميع مقصود ومراد»‎ »* PN الملقصودة والشرور‎ 
هو ترغيب لمن كان‎ Gp ما ورد به الأمر والنبي ني العام من أفعال المكلفين‎ 
: ينبي‎ Od المعلوم‎ dU والنبي تنفير لمن‎ e 29094 jut es في المعلوم‎ 55 
T e Ce url لوقوع الفعل منه‎ Ce فكان الأمر‎ > TM 
ولو لا‎ MM T am :ذلك‎ ce , Y عن القبيسح لذلكء ولو‎ "t 
يتوهم أن مائة جزء من م الفساد كان‎ | M E هذا.‎ aw Y المي لكان‎ 
يُمكن وقوعها لو لا النبي وإذا وجد * النبي وقع خمسون جزأ” من الفساد ولو ل‎ 
لولم يكن أمر لكان لا يقع‎ LÀ ee يكن نبي رقع ماله ج كذاك‎ M0 
حصل خسون جرا من الصلاح.‎ MUT شيء من الصلاح فإذا ورد‎ 
de 18“ ei s سه‎ cs us المدح والذم‎ OG 
ل منه الفعل عن‎ welt الذي هو مراد منه وقوعه»‎ alte معاودة‎ 


1* B(1), A, I. ابا‎ B(2). 

2 B(1) B(2), L dus A. 

51 B(l,A,I. Sail B(2). 

23 B(1), B(2), A, I. الحم‎ Hyd. 

33 B(l) A. مقصد )2( .1 مقصود‎ B(2). 

34 B(2), A, I. غرام‎ B(1): ‘ unavoidable’; meaningful in iteelf, but misses the Neoplatonic 
doctrine of evil. 

25 For spelling, cf. Farabi, Falsafat Arisfijalis, ed. M. Mahdi, Beirut, 1961, p. 59, lines 5 and 
7; Ibn Rushd, Fasi al-magqdl, ed. G. E. Hourani, Leiden, 1959, n. 171. افلاطون‎ B(1), A, L 

15 B(1), B(2): possible as a loose expression, ‘commandments ’ for ‘ what is commanded ’. 
المامور‎ A. u المأمور‎ I; best sense and grammar. 

17 B(1, B(2). كان‎ add. A, I. 

28 B(1), A, I. المعلوم‎ B(2). 

» 8)1(, A,T ر تدع‎ B(2) 

50 B(1), B(2). Om. L الفعل‎ A. الفاعل‎ Hyd. 

31 Emend. كان‎ B(1), B(2), A. W I, with sound understanding. كان يتوهم‎ ‘He imagined ' 
would refer this and all the preceding passage to Plato, whereas the views are more like Ibn 
Sin&'s. 

32 B(2), I. زجر‎ Bil). دخل‎ A. 

3 B(1) A. a) ,| B(2), possible as passive of رد‎ l. Om. L 

* Emend. الخير‎ je Jeli B(1), B(2), A, I. Cf. Qur'ün xxr, 73, ohl .وأوحينا إلهم فعل‎ 

T, والذم‎ B(1), B(2), A. 
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معاودة مثله ولمسن (1) ** يحصل منه ذلك أن erm‏ عن فعل مالم يراد منه وقوعه 
45 مما في وسعه أن يفعله. 

ولا جوز أن يكون الثواب والعقاب على ما IB‏ المتكلمون من أخمل ** الزاني 

Gp de Fy yu lel, Pate 19" Jis; Jue i 59 بوضع‎ Sos 

وإرسال الحيات والعقارب OU cade‏ ذلك فعل من يريد التشفني من عدوه 

3| 420 Sle الله‎ iie مهال ف‎ cS cale eX abl Ai بضرر أو‎ 


ars pe" pa rli 50‏ د 5 ابر الع iul‏ 
يننجر* عن معاودة مثله. ولا A‏ أن بعل Mii‏ يكون تكليف وأمر qr‏ 
على أحد حتى ينزجر أو يرتدع لأجل ما شاهده“ sia sa‏ والعقاب عما 
زجروا Q ase‏ “رغبوا فی] أمروا به ^« oS. 1 "did‏ الثواب والعقاب 
على ما توهموه. 

Cl 55‏ الحدود المشروعة في مرتكبي المعاصي "E t‏ ري ° orl T3‏ في 
أنه ردع لمن wr‏ عق المعصية Cea‏ لاه لتوهم وقوعه منه» وقد یکین 1ء 
منفعة للمحدود*” في anna‏ عن فساد “OY «RT‏ الناس ينبغي أن WS‏ مقي دين 
باحد ord‏ إما بقيد الشرع وإما بقيد العقل etd‏ نظام العالسم. “ol gs Yl‏ 


3% Supplied for sense. Om. B(1), B(2), A, I. A negative sentence complements the preceding 
one; an affirmative one merely repeats it, substituting a vague present tense jag for the clear 


past tense of the preceding sentence. ; could easily have been omitted after لمن‎ 

37 Past tense like T below, end of paragraph. «i: B(1), A, I. 

38 اجزاء‎ B(1), A. Not clear in I. 

20 والاغلال‎ JUS YI B(1), A, I. 

4 I. Om. B(1), B(2), A. 

42 B(), AL. مح‎ BQ). 

42 T, أو‎ Bl), B(2), A 

43 B(1) B(2), 1. Las A. 

.عن OF‏ عبن I, omitting‏ المتكل B(1). (t?)‏ عن التمثل A.‏ عن المتمثل B(2), probably‏ 4ه 

i+ (t) هو‎ add. B(2). 

46 B(1), A,L. ott B(2). 

‘7 Emend., to follow |, like او برتدع‎ poy. رغيوا‎ B(1), B(2). Om. A, I, with other words. 
The change from singular to plural can stand more easily as a careless but natural transition. 

48 2n. Om. a A, I. 

49 B(1). بطل‎ B(2). Om. A, I. 

50 All MSS. " LU emend. Hyd., to accord with 3444-1. But the text continues masculine, 
with 451, ey, eto., so evidently Ibn Sind made an illogical change of gender, perhaps thinking of 
LL. 

51 B(2,I. تكون‎ B(1), A. 

A, 1.‏ الحدود .(8)1 للحدود 53 
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امحلول من oral‏ جميعا Y‏ يطاق حمل ما يرتكبه من الفساد ويختل” .نظام أحوال 
Vui 0‏ بتولية المنحل” من القيد ين؟ والله So, Jel‏ 


TRANSLATION 9? 
Ibn Sind, ‘ Essay on the secret of destiny ` 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

Someone asked the eminent shaykh Abū ‘Ali b. Sina (may God the Exalted 
have mercy on him) the meaning of the Sifi saying, ‘ He who knows the secret 
of destiny is an atheist ’. In reply he stated that this matter contains the utmost 
obscurity, and is one of those matters which may be set down only in enigmatic 
form and taught only in a hidden manner, on account of the corrupting effects 
its open declaration would have on the general public. The basic principle 
concerning it is found in a Tradition of the Prophet (God bless and safeguard 
him): ‘ Destiny is the secret of God ; do not declare the secret of God’. In 
another Tradition, when & man questioned the Prince of the Believers, 'Ali 
(may God be pleased with him), he replied, ‘ Destiny is a deep sea ; do not sail 
out on it’. Being asked again he replied, ‘It is a stony path; do not walk on 
it’. Being asked once more he said, ' It is a hard ascent ; do not undertake it 54 

The shaykh said: Know that the secret of destiny is based upon certain 
premisses, such as [1] the world order, [2] the report 55 that there is Reward and 
Punishment, and [3] the affirmation of the resurrection of souls. 

[1] The first premiss is that you should know that in the world as a whole and 
in its parts, both upper and earthly, there is nothing which forms an exception 
to the facts that God is the cause of its being and origination and that God has 
knowledge of it, controls it, and wills its existence ; it is all subject to His 
control, determination, knowledge, and will. This is a general and superficial 
account, although in these assertions we intend to describe it truly, not as the 
theologians understand it ; 59 and it is possible to produce proofs and demonstra- 
tions of that. Thus, if it were not that this world is composed of elements which 
give rise to good and evil things in it and produce both righteousness and 


55 The essay has been previously translated by Professor Arberry (see p. 26, n. 2). I should 
not have thought of repeating the work of the prince of translators, were it not for the faulty 
Hyderabad edition at his disposal. A preliminary translation by myself, from the same edition, 
was published prematurely in Muslim World, LIO, 2, 1963, 13840. 

I have inserted numbers and letters in square brackets, to show what seem to be the divisions 
of the argument and facilitate the analysis which follows. 

54 These Traditions do not explain the meaning of the original saying, they merely reaffirm 
the prohibition. 

55 ‘ Report’ (hadith) seems to hint that after-life Reward and Punishment in the usual sense 
are only traditional doctrines, not known by science. This view is confirmed below, and elsewhere, 
e.g. Shifa’: Ilahiyyat, ed. I. Madkur, M. Y. Musa, S. Dunya, and S. Zayed, Cairo, 1960, Ix, 
7, pp. 414 ff. 

$5 ‘Truly ’, i.e. according to the Neoplatonic system of causal determination, not the volun- 
taristio conceptions of Muslim Kalam, Mu‘tazilite and other. Thus Ibn Sin&'s ‘ destiny ' should not 
be called ‘ predestination ’. 
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wickedness in its inhabitants, there would have been no completion of an order 
for the world. For if the world had contained nothing but pure righteousness, 
it would not have been this world but another one, and it would necessarily 
have had a composition different from the present composition ; and likewise 
if it had contained nothing but sheer wickedness, it would not have been this 
world but another one. But whatever is composed in the present fashion and 
order contains both righteousness and wickedness. 

[2] The second premiss is that according to the ancients Reward is the 
occurrence of pleasure in the soul corresponding to the extent of ita perfection, 
while Punishment is the occurrence of pain in the soul corespeneine to the 
extent of its deficiency. So the soul’s aping i in deficiency is its ‘ alienation 
from God the Exalted '," and this is ‘the curse’, ‘the Penalty’, [God's] 
‘wrath’ and ‘anger’, and pain comes to it from that deficiency ; while its 
perfection is what is meant by [God's] ‘ satisfaction ’ with it, its ‘ closeness ’ and 
‘nearness’ and ‘attachment’. This, then, and nothing else is the meaning of 
' Reward ' and ‘ Punishment’ according to them. 

[3] The third premiss is that the resurrection is just the return of human 
souls to their own world: this is why God the Exalted has said, ‘ O tranquil 
soul, return to your Lord satisfied and satisfactory ’. 

These are summary statements, which need to be supported by their proper 
demonstrations. 

[a] Now, if these premisses are established, we say that the apparent evils 
which befall this world are, on the principles of the Sage,5? not purposed for 
the world—the good things alone are what is purposed, the evil ones are a 
privation, while according to Plato both are purposed as well as willed ; [b] and 
that the commanding and forbidding of acts to responsible beings, by revelation 
in the world, are just a stimulant to him of whom it was foreknown [by God] 
that there would occur in him [performance of] the commandments, or (in the 
case of a prohibition) a deterrent to him of whom it was foreknown that he 
would refrain from what is forbidden. Thus the commandment is a cause of the 
act’s proceeding from him of whom it is foreknown that it will proceed, and the 
prohibition is a cause of intimidation to him who refrains from something bad 
because of it. Without the commandment the former would not have come to 
desire the act ; without the prohibition the latter would not have been scared. 
It is as if one were to imagine that it would have been possible for 100 per cent of 
wickedness to befall in the absence of any prohibition, and that with the presence 
of the prohibitions 50 per cent of wickedness has befallen, whereas without 
prohibitions 100 per cent would have befallen. Commandments must be judged 
in the same way: had there been no commandments nothing of righteousness 
would have befallen, but with the advent of the commandments 50 per cent of 
righteousness has occurred. 


5 All the words put here within quotation marks are Islamio religious expressions which Ibn 
Sind is interpreting in his own way. 
55 al-hakim, the epithet of Aristotle. 
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[c] As for praise and blame, these have just two objects. One is to incite a 
doer of good to repeat the like act which is willed to proceed from him; the 
second is to scare the one from whom the act has occurred from repeating the 
like of it, and [ensure] that the one from whom that act has <not)> occurred 
will abstain from doing what is not willed to proceed from him, though it is in 
his capacity to do it. 

[d] It is not admissible that Reward and Punishment should be such as the 
theologians suppose: chastisement of the fornicator, for example, by putting 
him in chains and shackles, burning him in the fire over and over again, and 
setting snakes and scorpions upon him. For this is the behaviour of one who wills 
to slake his wrath against his enemy, through injury or pain which he inflicts 
on him out of hostility against him ; and that is impossible in the character of 
God the Exalted, for it is the act of one who wills that the very being who models 
himself on him should refrain from acts like his or be restrained from repeating 
such acts. And it is not to be imagined that after the resurrection there are 
obligations, commandments, and prohibitions for anyone, so that by witnessing 
Reward and Punishment they should be scared or refrain from what is pro- 
scribed to them and desire what 18 commanded to them. So it is false that 
Reward and Punishment are as they have imagined them. 

[e] As for the [system of] penalties ordained by the divine Law for those who 
commit transgressions, it has the same effect as the prohibitions in serving as a 
restraint upon him who abstains from transgression, whereas without it it is 
imaginable that the act might proceed from him. There may also be a gain to 
the one who is subject to penalty, in preventing him from further wickedness, 
because men must be bound by one of two bonds, either the bond of the divine 
Law or the bond of reason, that the order of the world may be completed. Do 
you not see that if anyone were let loose from both bonds the load of wickedness 
he would commit would be unbearable, and the order of the world’s affairs 
would be upset by the dominance of him who is released from both bonds ? 
But God is more knowing and wiser. 


Problems of interpretation 

The text and translation presented above are, I believe, clear enough in the 
meaning of the individual sentences. But the meaning in general is still not 
clear. What is the problem of the essay ? What are the steps in the argument, 
and the conclusion ? To answer these questions, we have to deal with the two 
intrinsic kinds of obscurity mentioned at the beginning of this article, the 
illogicality and excessive brevity of the essay ; and we may begin by specifying 
these apparent defects. 

[1]-[3] are the three ° premisses’ (mugaddamat), which are initially stated 
together and then explained briefly in the same order. Now the peculiarity of 
this order is that it 1s logically inappropriate, because [2] implies [3] as its 
condition ; [3] should therefore have been stated before [2]. The * Reward ' and 
‘Punishment’ spoken of in [2] are certainly states of the soul after death ; 
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this is proved both by the terms used, thawàb and ‘tqab, which are not applied 
to ordinary rewards and punishments, and by what is said about them in [d] and 
in other works of Ibn Sina. Thus [3], the existence of an after-life, is basic to [2]. 
Further, what is said in [2] about this Reward and Punishment is determined 
by the character of the after-life described in [3]: it is ‘a return of human 
souls to their own world’ (without bodies), therefore Reward and Punishment 
can only be of souls alone. Thus the natural order of premisses in this context 
would be: [3] there is an after-life of the soul; [2] m that life souls receive 
a certain kind of reward and punishment. 

When we turn to the sections listed [a]-[e], further problems of order 
emerge. What is the relation of these sections to [1]-[3] * The only clue given 
is at the beginning of [a], ‘ Now if these premisses are established, we say . . . ?. 
This is insufficient. We are'not shown which of the lettered sections follow 
from which of the three premisses, or whether there is some other relation 
between them. Actually the lettered sections make the best sense when taken 
as further explanations of the premisses, or answers to objections against 
them, and this is how I shall take them in reconstructing the argument. 
But even if this is granted, the order of the five lettered sections does not 
correspond in a simple way to the order of the premisses. Four of them, [a], 
[^], [c], and [e], are connected in their subjects with [1], in a way which will be 
shown, but their series is interrupted by [d], which is connected with [2]. The 
order of my exposition will therefore be as follows : 

[1], [a], [b], lel, [e] 
[3] 
[2], [d] 

The brevity of the essay as a quantity is self-evident. But it is necessary to 
point out some features of this brevity which add to the work’s obscurity. ' The 
secret of destiny ’, if known, would certainly solve some problem, by bringing to 
light an understanding of destiny which is now hidden from most human minds. 
This much can be gathered from the introductory paragraph. But we are not 
told what the problem is. We are taken straight into three ‘ premisses’, on 
which the secret is said to be ‘ based’. Then perhaps we may find out what the 
problem is when we come to the conclusion, to which the premisses will lead. 
But there is no conclusion either! So both the problem and its solution have 
to be inferred from the premisses and from what we know of Ibn Sina’s concerns 
and ways of thinking in other writings. Besides, the whole argument is very 


5% This correction would not be justified if the author were here concerned with proving an 
after-life from Reward and Punishment as previously known facts, used as evidence. He might 
then conceivably have reasoned in the order of implication : ‘ [2] we know there are Reward and 
Punishment of the soul after death ; [3] such Reward and Punishment imply a life of the soul 
after death °. But in this essay Ibn Sind is taking the existence of an after-life of the soul as an 
accepted premiss; the appropriate order of exposition is therefore from the general assertion 
of a state [3], the after-life, to a specification of that state [2], certain experiences in that life. 
I have called Ibn Sina’s order ‘ logically inappropriate ’, rather than simply ‘illogical °, just for 
this reason, that in another context ‘ [2] implies [3] > would have been logical. 
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concise at every stage, and also needs to be filled out from the thought-world 
of the philosopher. He himself is conscious of this, as can be seen in two places 
where he says he is only giving a general summary of the premisses without 
their proofs. 

By now it will be natural to wonder why the essay has these peculiarities, 
and Ibn Sina’s introduction may have suggested a reason. But it will be less 
prejudicial to the understanding of the essay’s main content if we leave that 
question in suspense, and first examine the content in itself, seeking out what is 
intelligible in it without having come to any conclusions about the cause or 
causes of its recondite presentation. The main argument will therefore be set 
out next in the reconstructed order mentioned above, and the missing elements 
will be supplied, by inference from what is stated here and in other works. The 
reconstruction is, of course, a hypothesis, but it will be presented categorically ; 
its probability can then be judged from its internal coherence and its consistency 
with Ibn Sinà's thought as a whole. After that we can consider his introduction 
and the question mentioned above. 


Elucidation 

The first task must be to find out what the problem is which the essay is 
trying to solve. This can best be done by considering the premisses on which the 
secret is said to be based. What is meant by ‘ basing a secret on premisses ' ? 
I think the three premisses are three propositions which, if they are all accepted 
as true, lead to a serious question. If we set the propositions in their medieval 
Islamic context, the question to which they lead comes easily to mind : 

If [1] all events in the world are caused by the power (qadar) of God, 

and [3] there is an after-life, 

and [2] in the after-life men are rewarded and punished, 

Then how can God be good ? And in particular how can He be just to man ? 
This is the classical problem of evil, with its special form the problem of divine 
justice. The latter had been brought to the fore by the Mu'tazilite theologians 
as early as the end of the eighth century, as a result of studying the difficulties 
raised by the Qur’an ; and it was still being discussed in Ibn Sinà's time by the 
Persian Mu'tazilite ‘Abd al-Jabbar (c. 937-1025), chief justice of Rayy, whose 
great work al-Mughnt was very probably known to him.9? The problem is 
stated concisely by Ibn Sina in his [sharat: ‘If there is destiny why is there 
Punishment ? ' ** It is also the primary topic of Rssalat al-qadar, in which Ibn 
Sinà's travelling companion was unable to reconcile destiny with Reward and 
Punishment, and so came to doubt destiny.® Ibn Sina’s solution is not that of a 


*° Bee al-Mughni fi abwab al-tawhid wa ’l-‘adl, part 6.1, ‘ Justice and injustice’, ed. A. F. 
al-Ahwani and I. Madkur, Cairo, 1962. 

51 fa'in kana 'I-qgadaru falima 'L'iqabf, Kitab al-ishdrai wa 'Ltanbihat, ed. 8. Dunya, Cairo, 
1960, 742. French tr. A.-M. Goichon, Livre des directives et remarques, Paris, 1951, 463. 

«2 Ed. Mehren, Ar. pp. 1-2. For another form of the problem of divine justice—the uneven 
distribution of worldly fortunes—see Risalat al-arzag, ed. H. Ritter, Majallat al-Majma‘ al- 
‘Ilmi al‘ Arabi (Damascus), xxv, 2, 1950, 203-9. 
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Mu‘tazilite theologian but of a Muslim Neoplatonic philosopher. It is reached 
by interpreting the premisses in his own terms and answering objections that 
might be raised. 

[1] Ibn Sina asserts emphatically the complete determination of the world 
by God. We must understand this gadar in the Neoplatonic sense of the necessary 
emanation of everything else from the Supreme Being. Thus it is clear that in 
seeking a solution to the problem of divine justice he is not going to abandon or 
weaken this doctrine of destiny, even though he understands it very differently 
from theological ‘ predestination’. Then he mentions that this world which 
proceeds from God necessarily contains evil as well as good. The reason for this 
is indicated only briefly here: that without evil ‘there would have been no 
completion of an order for the world’, and ‘it would not have been this world 
but another one’. This explanation is inadequate, because it prompts the 
the question, Why did it have to be this world just as it is, and not another one ؟‎ 
Ibn Sina appears here to beg the whole question of the existence of evil in a 
world made by an omnipotent God. 

But we find his answer expounded more fully in the ‘ Metaphysics’ of 
al-Shifa’, along the following lines: A perfect, all-powerful Creator necessarily 
fulfils the maximum good in every possible variety of ways. 

* So if someone objects, “It was possible for the First Governor to have 
brought into being pure good, free from evil”, we answer: That was not 
possible in this sort of existence. If it was a possibility of absolute existence, 
on the ground that there is a kind of absolute existence free [from evil], 
it was not this present kind ; it was something which had already emanated 
from the First Governor and existed in the intellectual, psychic, and celestial 
spheres, and there remained as a possibility the present sort ’—i.e. our 
world, compounded of form and matter.9? 


The causes of evil are found only in the sublunary sphere, a minute part of the 
total universe, which contains matter. And even here there is far more good 
than evil, which strikes only a minority of individuals, leaving the majority 
untouched by real evil and allowing the preservation of the speoies.9* Con- 
sequently God is producing more good and less evil by creating this sphere than 
by refraining from its creation.9? 


‘The outpouring of good does not require that a predominant good be 
abandoned because of a rare evil; for its abandonment would be worse 
than that evil, because the privation of that [good] which is capable of 
existing in the character of matter is a double privation and thus worse than 
a single one.’ 99 


63 Tlahiyydat, Ix, 6, p. 418. Cf. Ghazali, Tahafus al-falásifa, ed. M. Bouyges, Beirut, 1927, 260 : 
according to the philosophers the purpose of the celestial souls is to draw near to God by occupying 
successively every possible position in the universe and thus actualizing every potentiality in turn. 

94 Tlahiyydt, 1x, 6, p. 417. 

65 op. cit., pp. 418, 421. 

s6 op. cit., p. 418. The double privation is of the good that is normally found in material 
things and the good that might conceivably have existed in place of the evil. The single privation 
is of the latter only. 
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So this is how the creation of our mixed sphere ‘ completes the order’ of the 
world as a whole.9? To have refrained from producing it would have been ' a 
greater fault in the total order of good ’.68 Why evil is unavoidable in a sphere 
which has matter will be explained shortly in connexion with [a]. 

[a] is a very brief discussion of a further point about the relation of a 
perfectly good God to evil, so the passage goes naturally with [1]. It has been 
stated as true in [1] that everything in the world is willed (murad bihi) by God ; 
and it has been suggested, though much too briefly, how this fact can be 
reconciled with the existence of & certain amount of evil which God cannot 
avoid. But this position suggests a further problem. Does God really purpose 
(gasada) these things which He cannot help creating ? To will something is to 
perform the mental act which carries over into an external change in the world ; 
it is to create or to do. To purpose is at least to intend a certam result, 
consciously aware of what will be effected by the act of will, and possibly also to 
desire it. Now God as conceived by a Hellenistic philosopher necessarily wills 
everything that exists, good and evil. But it is an open question whether 
He purposes everything. Does He in any sense purpose the evil which He 
creates ? 

Ibn Sina contents himself with stating the different answers which he 
attributes to Aristotle and Plato: of the former, that the evil is not purposed, 
of the latter, that it is. He does not give his own preference. This reticence 
seems strange, since the question raised here poses a more acute dilemma, than 
what has gone before. For, if Aristotle is understood as saying that God in no 
sense purposes evil, God seems unable to control fully what He wills by His 
conscious mind; while according to the view ascribed to Plato His will 1s 
controlled by His purpose, but this purpose now appears as partly sinister, with 
evil entering the very heart of God. But before we try to decide why Ibn Sina 
gives no opinion of his own here, it will be useful to turn again to what he 
teaches about evil in other works. 

In his discussions on providence (al-‘indya) in the ‘Metaphysics’ and 
elsewhere Ibn Sina explains that in the material conditions of this world many 
things can only give their advantages at the risk of evil incidentally arising from 
them. The stock example is fire. Its burning power is precisely ‘ the aim that is 
purposed from fire ’, but the movements of things in the world inevitably bring 
it occasionally into conflict with other things like flesh which are damaged by 
it.6@ Another example is taken from human society: a certain amount of 


e? Sirr al-qadar, [1]; Ilahiyyat, Ix, 6, .م‎ 1 

88 Jlahiyyai, Ix, 6, p. 418. Cf. Danesh-name-ye Al@’i, French tr. M. Achene and H. Massé, 
Le livre de science, I, Paris, 1955, 215. Cf. St. John of Damascus, De fide orthodoxa, IY, 21: God 
created people who He knows will sin; but if He had refused to create them, evil would have 
won & victory in preventing the creation of some people with potentialities of good. 

6 [ldhiyyat, Ix, 6, pp. 420-1. Cf. Plato, Timaeus, 73 ff., for the origina] example: bone in 
the body is useful by its hardness, but this involves inflexibility which makes it liable to be broken. 
For a short critical comment on this type of argument, see my article “° Averroes on good and evil’, 
Studia Islamica, XVI, 1962, 22-3. 
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inequality in skills among men is necessary 80 that they will have mutual needs, 
which are the basis of the social order.” Thus in each case the good effects are 
of the essence of the thing, while the evil is incidental. 

° And because this is known in the First Providence, it is as if ‘‘ purposed 

incidentally " (ka ’l-magstids bt ’l-‘aradt), so that evil enters into destiny 

incidentally, as if it were so to speak °“ pleasing to it incidentally ’’.’ 7 
Thus evil may be said to be ‘ intended ’ by God, in the sense of intention defined 
by Henry Sidgwick as ‘ including not only such results of volition as the agent 
desired to realise, but also any that, without desiring, he foresaw as certain or 
probable ’.”? But it is not desired by Him, ie. ‘ purposed essentially ’. 
Presumably Ibn Sina wanted to make out that God is conscious of the evil He 
produces without being blameworthy for it. 

We can now see how the statements attributed to both Aristotle and Plato 
could be harmonized with Ibn Sina’s position, by defining ‘ purpose ’ in narrower 
and wider senses respectively. Aristotle’s statement is right in the sense that 
evil is not desired by God, ‘ purposed essentially ’ or for its own sake, while 
Plato’s statement is right in the sense that evil is intended by God, ‘ purposed 
incidentally ’ to what He desires—and unavoidably if the greater good is to be 
fulfilled. Ibn Sina might have shown in the present text how both the ancient 
philosophers were right in different senses, but perhaps he thought the matter 
too complex to explain satisfactorily in a short essay. Whatever his reasons for 
silence, a contemporary reader already familiar with his ideas would probably 
have been able to recall the distinction between the two senses of gasada, and 
consequently to work out quite easily Ibn Sina’s relation to Aristotle and Plato 
on this question. 

[b] is continuous with [a] in syntax, since both are co-ordinate object- 
sentences following the main verb ‘ we say’. Both sections deal with problems 
arising from the divine omnipotence asserted in premiss [1], but they are two 
distinct problems. [a] has discussed briefly a moral objection to divine omnipo- 
tence, that it seems to make evil purposed by God. [b] discusses a more 
‘ scientific ’ objection, that if God is omnipotent His commands and prohibitions 
to men cannot be explained by any purpose. It is hard to see why Ibn Sina 
has run these two sections together in this manner without a break. Perhaps 
one objection to divine omnipotence suggested another one by a rather free 
association of ideas, and the distinction between God’s purpose and His 
will recalled another well-known distinction, between His will and His 
command.” 

[b] is concerned with the objection that if human acts were determined (or 
predestined) the commands and prohibitions issued to men in revelation would 
be useless, for God would not exhort and try to persuade people whose acts were 


10 árzüq, 200. 

71 Isharat, x1, 730 ; tr. Goichon, 460. 

"* Methods of ethics, seventh ed., London, 1907, p. 60, n. 1; of. p. 202. 
13 For this footnote, see p. 39. 
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already fixed in advance. This was a Mu‘tazilite objection "*—indicating once 
more that the theologians whom Ibn Sina was confronting in Iran of the early 
eleventh century were of Mu‘tazilite and associated Shi‘ite tendencies, not . 
predestinarian Ash‘arites who had scarcely been heard of in that country and 
time.75 Ibn Sinà's answer is that the commands and prohibitions of God are 
themselves parts of the grand causal system which governs the universe, for 
they act as stimulants and deterrents to men’s minds. The effect of the 
commands accompanied by promises of rewards, and of the prohibitions 
accompanied by threats of sanctions, is that human wills perform the commands 
and respect the prohibitions in far more instances than they would have done 
without these stimuli. In a modern-sounding example Ibn Sina illustrates his 
doctrine by imagined percentages of increased efficacy. He supposes that 
without the help of revelation men would be completely wicked, but with its 
help half of them can be rescued. 

[c] makes the same point about praise and blame as [b] has about commands 
and prohibitions. They are stimuli to future action, and so have a place in a 
determined world. We must understand the praise and blame referred to as 
those of scripture for certain acts, if we are to see this section as relevant to the 
main question. The point is once more to find a purpose in an aspect of God’s 
revelation which might appear useless in view of His determination of human 
lives. 

[e] makes the same point with regard to the earthly punishments ordained 
by scripture (al-hudüd). They are indispensable as sanctions, to restrain those 
people who would not be restrained by their own rational appreciation of the 
social order. Ibn Sina’s attitude to the sanctions of the next life is quite 
different, as will be seen. 

[3] There is a resurrection, though it applies only to human souls. Ibn 
Sina makes it evident in the ‘ Metaphysics’ "* that he does not believe in the 


73 The distinctions that have been made can be olarified by a diagram : 
Willed by 27 (everything) 


| | 
, Le. Not purposed, i.e. 


intended by God not intended by God 

(everything) (no members of class) 
Purposed essentially, Purposed incidentally, 
i.e. intended and desired by God ie. intended but not 
(includes commanded acts done desired by God (in- 
by man). Aristotle denies evil is cludes forbidden acta 
purposed in this sense. done by man). Plato 


affirms evil is pur- 
in this sense. 
74 See A. N. Nader, Le système philosophique des Mu‘tazila, Beirut, 1956, 263-4, and references, 
p. 264, n. 1. 
75 A critica] analysis of later Ash‘arite claims is made by G. Makdisi, ‘ Ash‘ari and the Ash‘arites 
in Islamic religious history ', Studia Islamica, XVI, 1962, 37-80, and xvni, 1963, 19-40. 
"® [lahiyyat, 1x, 7, p. 423. 
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resurrection of bodies. It is something reported in revelation, but not known by 
reason or cared for by the wise. 

[2] The second premiss was originally stated as ‘the report that there is 
Reward and Punishment’. This doctrine creates the most acute difficulty 
about the justice of God, when it is combined with either predestination or 
determinism, for it means that God punishes men for acts which He has willed 
them to do. The Mu'tazila had solved the problem in the terms in which they 
had faced it, by denying predestination, and would no doubt have denied 
determinism as well. Ibn Sina, while not accepting traditional predestination, 
insists on determinism which is central to his philosophy. His solution is 
different: to deny Reward and Punishment, in the usual sense of requital for 
deserts imposed by another person. His initial description of this dogma of 
Islam as a ‘ report’ (hadith) now appears significant. Here he reinterprets that 
dogma figuratively, claiming that what are described as the ‘ Rewards’ and 
‘ Punishments ’ of the other life are in fact the inevitable effects of the soul’s 
own behaviour in the present life. Its pleasures there are like the results of 
healthy living, its sufferings like the pains of a diseased body. 

It should be noticed that Ibn Sina attributes this doctrine to the ancient 
philosophers, and it is at any rate of Platonic inspiration." Yet we know that 
it 18 his view, for in the ‘ Metaphysics’ he states it with some elaboration as 
his own.? Why he does not endorse it here will become clear later when the 
method of the essay has been examined. 

Whereas [2] shows briefly the reality of the soul’s fate in the next life, [d] 
completes the argument by giving the negative side of this, denying that there 
is any reward or punishment in the proper sense after death. It is pointed out 
that there is no place at that stage for stimulation and deterrence, since man 
is no longer under obligations or on probation. The only conceivable motives 
for chastising him would be anger and revenge, and these are impossible in God 
and contradict the ideals of mercy which He himself prescribes to man.7® 

The whole argument may now be resumed. 

[Main problem: If God wills man’s evil acts, yet punishes him for them, is 
He not unjust ?] 

[1] Good and evil are willed by God, as part of the causal order. 

[a] Aristotle says evil is not purposed by Him, Plato says it is. 

[5, c, e] The commands, blame, eto., in revelation, and the prescribed earthly 
punishments all have causal functions. 

[3] There is an after-life of the soul. 


17 See Phaedo, 80-2; Phaedrus, 246-56 ; Respublica, x, 618-20. But Plato puts his accounts 
of the after-life in the form of myths, and includes in them a Judgment and a choice as well as 
an element of necessity. 

75 Tlahiyydi, 1x, 7, pp. 423 ff. 

"? of. Risalat al-qadar, Ar. pp. 17-20: God does not need to stick to His word in executing 
usclessly the exaggerated Promises and Rewards announced in revelation. To imagine Him as a 
vain despot is the result of weak anthropomorphio analogies. 
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[2] Its ‘ Rewards’ and ‘ Punishments’ are effects of the soul’s conduct and 
habits on earth, 

[d] not rewards and punishments handed out by God. 

[Solution : God is not unjust, for He does not punish man after death. In 
the present life He helps man to improve his soul and so increase its happiness 
in the after-life.] 

Thus Ibn Sina has worked out ‘the secret of destiny’ by upholding the 
divine determination very firmly and reinterpreting Rewards and Punishments. 
The solution as presented above follows a logical order and arrives at conclusions 
which accord with his philosophy. It is beyond the scope of this article to 
discuss whether it is a convincing solution. 


The style of the essay 

After this reconstruction and interpretation of the essay, it is time to inquire 
why Ibn Sina expressed himself in a way which needs so much unravelling. Two 
lines of explanation suggest themselves: that he wrote carelessly, or that the 
obscurity was deliberate. These explanations are mutually exclusive for any 
one utterance (word, phrase, or sentence), because carelessness and deliberation 
are indirectly contradictory of each other: carelessness implies lack of thought, 
deliberation implies thought. But there is nothing to prevent careless obscurity 
and deliberate obscurity from being present in different parts of the whole 
essay. Let us see, then, what are the arguments favouring each alternative in 
general, and whether any points of detail can be found as evidence for either of 
them in particular parts. 

In favour of the hypothesis of carelessness, it can be pointed out that Ibn 
Sina claimed to be capable of writing very rapidly,®° and sometimes wrote much 
in unpropitious conditions—while accompanymg his sovereign on army 
campaigns, or sitting through a night and drinking wine.*! The brevity of 
expression might be largely spontaneous, if Ibn Sin& was writing for a circle of 
disciples and friends familiar with his ideas and able to supply for themselves 
what was implicit. Against these considerations it must be said that Ibn Sina 
is not usually a careless writer, and the present essay is quite precise in its 
detailed language, except for three insignificant examples of loose grammar 
(recorded in the notes to the Arabic text). And what are we to think of the 
illogical order of the argument, and the omission to state the problem and the 
conclusion ? It is hard to believe these are uncontrolled oversights in the work 
of so great a logician, and we should certainly heed the principle put forward by 
Leo Strauss for such cases : 

‘If a master of the art of writing commits such blunders as would shame 

*9 At the end of the Risdla fs mahiyyai al-galat ‘ Treatise on the nature of prayer ’, two of the 
manuscripts have a final paragraph in which it is claimed that the work was written ' in less than 
half an hour, amid many distractions’: Mehren, Traités mystiques, IU, ii, p. 42. As tho treatise 
covers 15 pages in the edition, this is barely possible, in the absence of shorthand dictation. The 
paragraph is bracketed by Mehren. 

81 Aba ‘Ubayd al-Jizjani’s biography of Ibn Sina, in editor’s introduction to Mantiq al- 
mashrigiyyin, Cairo, 1328/1910, pp. hd, yd; tr. Arberry, Avicenna on theology, 19, 22. 
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an intelligent high school boy, it is reasonable to assume that they are 

intentional, especially if the author discusses, however incidentally, the 

possibilty of intentional blunders in writing '.82 
Ibn Sina does not, so far as I know, discuss just this possibility, but there are 
other indications that point no less surely to a definite method. fo let us con- 
sider the other explanation, deliberate secrecy. 

Ibn Sin&'s place in the medieval esoteric tradition is well established and can 
easily be documented. His introduction to Mantig al-mashriqiyyin makes an 
explieit distinction between the author's earlier, Aristotelian books, which were 
intended for ordinary students of philosophy, and the present ‘ oriental ’ 
work which contains ‘ the principles of true science ’. 

` We did not compose this book to reveal it to anyone but ourselves, i.e. 

those who are in our situation. As for the generality of those who pursue 

this interest, we have already given them plenty, more than they need, in 

the Shia. 83 
Among the esoteric works is the last part of the Isharat, which he calls the cream 
of wisdom, to be withheld from those who would waste it, those not gifted 
with inspired intelligence, etc.84 At the end of his study ‘On the nature of 
prayer ' he writes, * I forbid this treatise to be shown to anyone whom passion 
has led astray and branded his heart ’.85 

But, beside the more ‘ exoteric ’ works of philosophy and the more “ esoteric’ 
mystical ones, there is a third group which appear at first sight more popular, 
presenting subjects in a short and simple manner, but which in fact contain 
deeper meanings only perceptible to thoughtful readers. This type of work 
would be useful when it was required or desirable for any reason to write some- 
thing, on serious subjects like religion and philosophy, that would circulate 
among a wider public than students of those subjects. The model was the 
Qur’an. In the chapter on prophecy of the ‘ Metaphysics ', Ibn Sina mentions 
the mental confusion created in ordinary people by attempts to teach them 
advanced theology, and says it is the duty of a prophet ‘ to acquaint them with 
the Majesty and Might of God the Exalted by means of symbols (rumüz) and 
images (amthtla)’ of familiar things ; and ‘ it is not good for a man to appear 
openly to possess knowledge of a truth which he is concealing from the publie ’. 
‘ But there is no harm if his speech contains symbols and allusions (*sharat), to 
draw persons naturally qualified for theoretical studies to undertake philoso- 
phical inquiry.’ 55 In ‘ On the nature of prayer’ he says near the end that he 
would have gone into more detail, 

‘but it was difficult for us to enter upon matters in which it is not good 

for everyone to receive instruction. For such people we have therefore laid 


8% Persecution and the art of writing, Glencoe, Ill., 1962, 30. 

5 Ibn Sînã’s introduction to Manjiq al-mashrigiyyin, 4. Cf. Ibn Tufayl, Hayy b. Yaqzán, ed. 
L. Gauthier, Beirut, 1036, Ar. p. 4: ‘the secrets of the oriental philosophy mentioned by the 
eminent shaykh Abi ‘Ali b. Sind’. 

e1 Isharüt, ed. Dunya, 903-4; tr. Goichon, 525. 

55 Mahiyyat al-salát, ed. Mehren, mm, ii, p. 42. 

5١ Hahiyydt, x, 2, p. 443. 
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down a clear and straightforward plan, while the emancipated man (al-hurr) 

will be satisfied with allusions 7 
In the Isharat he refers to the myth of Salaman and Absal, and says that each 
one of them is an image (mathal) of the reader, or of his degree of knowledge if 
he is one of the initiated. Then he adds, ‘Solve the enigma (hell 'l-ramea) if 
you are &ble'.93 This is significant for our problem because it shows ramz 
clearly in the meaning of an ‘ enigma’ or ‘ puzzle’ to be solved, and not merely 
a ‘sign’ or ‘symbol’. 

With this background we can consider the introduction to the essay. Ibn 
Sina is asked to explain, not the secret of destiny but only the meaning of the 
Safi saying condemning knowledge of the secret. It is indeed difficult for us to 
Bee how the possession of knowledge could make a man an atheist (mulhid), 
unless we suppose that the truth about destiny implies that there is no god— 
which is certainly not Ibn Sina’s view in any of his writings. It is tempting to 
read 'arrafa ‘makes known ’ for ‘arafa ‘ knows’, to give an easier meaning, 
that teaching the secret is condemned. This is textually possible, but there are 
factors weighing against it (see line 3, n. 9). In any case the problem comes up 
again in the three sayings of ‘Ali, which unmistakably discourage seeking 
knowledge. So we must do the best we can with the reading ‘ knows’, and try 
to understand the saying in the light of Ibn Sina’s reply. 

He says that ‘ this matter ’, i.e. the secret of destiny, is an obscure question, 
knowledge of which would corrupt the general public—by confusing their 
minds, as we can safely understand from elsewhere.9? Thus the reason for not 
teaching them is a fault in their knowing if taught, a confusion in their 
thinking about religion which could be described as ‘ atheism’. It is implied 
in the reply of Ibn Sina and the Tradition of Muhammad quoted that the 
secret 18 known to someone, of the rank of a prophet or philosopher. The three 
sayings of “Ali suggest that he too knows it, which would readily be understood. 
since ‘Ali in medieval Islam was thought of as a master of esoteric wisdom. We 
can conclude, then, that the Süfi saying is not meant to discourage everyone 
from knowing the secret of destiny, but only the vast majority. This interpreta- 
tion is in line with Ibn Sina’s general position, illustrated above with quotations 
from other works. 

The opening paragraph thus gives an answer to the question asked at the 


" Mahiyyat al-salat, ed. Mehren, Ir, ii, p. 42. Immediately after this he forbids the essay to 
be circulated, as noted above: which seems in conflict with the method just stated, or at least 
unnecessary. It is hardly if at all possible to make a clear-cut division of all of Ibn Sina’s works 
into the three types mentioned, and to find a consistent policy throughout his writings. The 
question of his esoteric methods is complex and needs further study. On the symbolio method of 
the ‘ Hayy ' oyole of mystical fables see H. Corbin, Avicenne et le récit vistonnaire, 2 vols., Tehran 
and Paris, 1954. For a comprehensive introduction to esoteric writing in Islam see N. R. Keddie, 
‘ Symbol and sincerity in Islam’, Studia Islamica, xIx, 1963, 27-63. 

88 [shárat, ed. Dunya, 790-8. Goichon, 485, translates: ‘ Ensuite, découvre le sens de 
l'allégorie si tu en es capable’. 1081, commentary ad loc. (in Dunya), understands al-ramza as 
styagat al-qissa ° the thread of the story ’. 

89 Tlahiyyat, x, 2, p. 443, referred to above. 
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beginning of the essay, and with that the essay might have ended since its 
formal subject has been dealt with. But it then takes a surprising turn: Ibn 
Sinà goes on to discuss the secret of destiny itself, which he was not asked about 
and which he has just said would be harmful if declared openly (szharsha). The 
apparent strangeness of his procedure 18 brought out in the title of the work, 
whether it is original or not: Risala fi sirr al-qadar. Does one publish an essay 
on a secret ? The conclusion to which we are led almost inevitably is that Ibn 
Sin& wants to write about destiny in the only way he thinks permissible: ‘ in 
enigmatic form (marmiiza)’ and ‘in a hidden manner (maknüna) '. This puts 
the essay in the third group, mentioned above, of ‘ popular’ works which also 
contain a deeper meaning, not apparent to every reader. Several questions may 
be raised about this conclusion, which will now be answered briefly in order. 

What were Ibn Sina’s specific reasons for secrecy on the subject of destiny, 
beyond the vague assertion that plain teaching on it would harm the public ? 
We can find in his own doctrine elements that would be unsettling to less 
sophisticated Muslims of his time. The whole problem of evil which is raised 
might not occur to many of them if left to themselves. And those to whom it 
did occur might be more easily satisfied with a simple answer, in terms of the 
will of a personal God, than with an answer depending on Neoplatonic premisses 
about a necessary world order and the metaphysical relation of evil to matter. 
More especially, the denial of after-life Reward and Punishment in the proper 
sense might be seriously disturbing to morality and to belief in scripture. Ibn 
Binà's sensitivity on this matter appears from his precautions in discussing it : 
in [2] he puts his own view in the mouth of the ancient Greek philosophers, 
while in [d] he attributes the conventional view to ‘the theologians (al- 
mutakallimün)?, not to the Qur'àn. By contrast, in a work like the ° Meta- 
physics ’, which would be read by philosophy students only, he did not need to 
take such precautions but could state his theory more plainly. | 

But in view of these dangers, what reasons did Ibn Sina have to publish 
anything at all on the subject in a short, popular form, at the risk of injuring 
public religion? It is not an adequate answer to say that the purpose lay in 
the expounding of a hidden meaning to the élite; for they had access to the 
author’s views formulated as clearly as the subject would allow in various places 
in his straight ‘ exoteric’ and ‘esoteric’ books. The question is not easy, 
and any answer must be tentative, in the absence of knowledge about the 
occasion of the essay ; but two lines of approach can be suggested. 

First we must notice a circumstantial reason: that ‘someone asked’ Ibn 
Sina about destiny. If this questioner was a prince or a minister, it may have 
been difficult for him to avoid a reply altogether. Still, he could have said less, 
and we have to look for a more interior and positive reason. From what we 
know of Ibn Sina as a sincere scholar it is fair to believe that he wished to make 
use of every opportunity to hand on a portion of truth to someone ; the question 
is, to whom, in a work such as the essay ? I think the key to an answer 18 given 
in a passage already quoted about the method of a prophet : 
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* But there is no harm if his speech contains symbols and allusions, to draw 
persons naturally qualified for theoretical studies to undertake philosophical 
inquiry ’.% 
What this points to is that enigmatic writing is not meant for the accomplished 
adept but for the novice, to arouse his curiosity and stimulate his intellect to 
work on the problems involved. The point has been so well put by Leo Strauss, 
with reference to all this class of writing, that I take leave to quote from him 
again : 
‘Those to whom such books are truly addressed are, however, neither the 
unphilosophic majority nor the perfect philosopher as such, but the young 
‘men who might become philosophers: the potential philosophers are to be 
led step by step from the popular views which are indispensable for all 
practical and political purposes to the truth which is merely and purely 
theoretical, guided by certain obtrusively enigmatic features in the presenta- 
tion of the popular teaching—obscurity of the plan, contradictions, pseudo- 
nyms, inexact repetitions of earlier statements, strange expressions, etc. 
Such features do not disturb the slumber of those who cannot see the wood 
for the trees, but act as awakening stumbling blocks for those who can '.?! 


The reverse side of this reason is that Ibn Sina must have felt confident 
enough that what he was writing down here was so garbled that it would not 
‘disturb the slumber’ of these ungifted for such studies. All they would get 
would be impressions of a profound philosopher discoursing on a God who 
governs the whole order of the universe and is not vengeful, on the divine 
purposes in the commands and prohibitions of revelation, on pleasures and 
pains in a life of the soul beyond the grave . . . . The more questionable opinions 
that they read were those of pagan philosophers of long before Islam, whose 
theories could be reported as matters of historical interest, unlikely to under- 
mine the faith of any genuine Muslim. 

We may find Ibn Sina naive in his confidence that such writings would not be 
understood by ordinary Muslims sufficiently to unsettle their faith or provoke a 
public reaction against philosophy. But it is well to remember that in fact no 
great reaction came until half a century after his death, and that when 16 came 
it was directed not against such essays but against the more professional works, 
which Ghazali took pains to understand before criticizing them from the 
standpoint of a Sunni ‘alam. And in general the Greek philosophical tradition 
was continued in the Islamic world for hundreds of years, without attracting 
too much adverse attention ; the trial and temporary disgrace of Ibn Rushd in 
twelfth-century Muslim Andalusia was an exception. The discrete caution of 
the philosophers in publicizing ther theories was no doubt one reason for their 
Jong survival. 

Next we should ask about the methods of concealment used by Ibn Sina. 
We seem to have found three : changing the order, silence and brevity, ascribing 


90 Tlaheyyat, x, 2, p. 443. 
91 Persecution and the art of writing, 30. 
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views to others. Are there any precedents or parallels in other writers of the 
medieval Islamic and Arabic world, to help to convince us that Ibn Sina might 
have used these devices intentionally, and that readers educated in the same 
learned tradition would have been on the look-out for them ? 

With regard to jumbling the order of the argument, several clues, more 
or less indirect, can be mentioned. 

(a) Farabi, Ibn Sina’s predecessor whose thought had the greatest influence 
on him, had spoken with approval of Plato’s method of teaching philosophy to 
an inner circle : 

‘So he chose symbols (rumuz) and enigmas (alghaz), aiming thereby to 

compose his sciences and wisdom in a manner that could only be fathomed 

by those who are meritorious ', ete. 


Ramz has the initial meaning of ‘ sign, hint, allusion’, and is probably so used 
here, but laghz is more exclusively ‘ enigma, riddle, puzzle’. The approved 
Platonic method therefore definitely includes this type of concealment. 

(b) Speaking of Aristotle’s method, Farabi quotes a supposed letter from 
Aristotle to Plato in which he gives a defence of his practice of committing his 
learning to writing, in the following terms : 

‘If I have written down these sciences and the wisdom contained in 

them, I have arranged them (rattabtuha) in such an order that only those 

qualified for them can attain them '.?3 


(c) We have seen previously a sentence of Ibn Sina in another treatise where 
he speaks of ‘ solving a ramz’, i.e. clearly ‘an enigma’; so marmüuza in the 
present essay can mean ‘ enigmatic ’, not just ‘in signs’ or ‘symbols’. 

(d) In the large Arabic literature on the occult sciences known as jafr, one 
of the methods was the transposition of letters in a word to form another 
word, 94 

(e) Ibn Sina himself was partial to acrostics, for he played with another 
common method of jafr, the use of a well-known magic square of nine Arabic 
letters with numerical values, corresponding to the hierarchy of beings in the 
universe, P5 

(f) In his summary of the Arabic astrological compendium Ghéyat al-hakum, 
Martin Plessner calls attention to the interrupted order of treatment, in which 
‘subjects which belong together are separated’; and he suggests that this 
method may be intentional, to make the magical sections less prominent or for 
other reasons. He also points out that a similar presentation is found in the 


91 aL Jam bayna ra yay at-hakimays Aflajin aLilaht wa Aristijalfs, ed. A. N. Nader, Beirut, 
1960, 84. Cf. Talkhis Nawdmis Aflatin, ed. EF. Gabrieli, in Plato Arabus, III. Compendium 
Legum, London, 1862, 4. 

#3 Jam‘, 85. 

*4 T, Fahd, art. ‘ Diafr’, Encyclopaedia of Islam, second ed. 

*5 See S. H. Nasr, An iniroduction to Islamic cosmological doctrines, Cambridge, Mass., 1964, 
209-12, referring to [bn Sinfi’s al- Risala al-Nayrüziyya ft ma'üni al-huraf al-hijū iyya, in Tis“ 
rasa’il, Cairo, 1908. 
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‘ Encyclopedia ’ of the Ikhwàn al-Safa’, which is a principal source of Ghayat 
al-hakim.?$ 

(g) Maimonides in frankly explaining °” the methods used in his esoteric ®" 
work ‘ The guide of the perplexed’ includes the followmg statement : 

‘Hence you should not ask of me here anything beyond the chapter 

headings. And even those are not set down in order or arranged in coherent 


fashion in this Treatise, but rather scattered and entangled with other 
subjects that are to be clarified ’.°8 


(h) The sūras of the Qur'àn are notable for the discontinuity of their thought- 
sequences. However a modern orientalist such as Richard Bell may explain 
this in terms of early editing,?? in medieval Islam it was taken as certain that the 
order within each sūra of the Qur'àn was intended in every detail for some divine 
purpose. Such a model might well encourage a similar feature in a human book 
of wisdom that was meant to be enigmatio. 

These diverse examples should be enough to convince us that a yumbling 
of order was entirely within the range of devices for concealment which would 
occur to the minds of Ibn Sina and his learned readers. It would, of course, 
occur to some who were unsympathetic, but it could be hoped that they would 
not take the trouble to re-arrange, or would be unable to do so for lack of 
familiarity with the underlying system of thought. Disciples, on the other hand, 
would have little difficulty in making the re-arrangement, especially since the 
disorder is not very extensive. 

A difficulty might be raised here about the lack of paragraphs in Arabic 
texts, 1 have inserted paragraphs with numbers and letters, but what indication 
would readers of Ibn Sina’s original manuscript have of where the sections of 
the argument began and ended? This is easily answered: Arabic writers 
commonly indicated paragraphs by overlines above the opening words, and 
Ibn Sina may have done so. It is not surprising that these have not survived in 
the copies that have reached our century.!00 

In support of brevity and silence (which we can take together as one method) 
there is a good precedent in Farabi’s approving statement about the method of 
Aristotle: that though m general he writes in a plain and straightforward 


95 t Picatriz’, das Ziel des Weisen von Pseudo-Magriti, tr. H. Ritter and M. Plessner, London, 
1982, p. lix. The ‘ Encyolopedia ’ was earlier than Ibn Sin& and known to him. 

*? The golf-contradiction is in Maimonides. But his explanation will not take the outsider very 
far. Ree L. Strauss, Persecution and the art of writing, ch. iii. 

% Dalalat al-ha' irin, ed. 8. Munk, Jerusalem, 1929, 3; as tr. by 8. Pines, The guide of the 
perplexed, Chicago, 1903, 6. | 

V? Introduction to the Qur'ün, Edinburgh, 1953, ch. v, and his translation, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 
1937-9, passim. 

1e Bil) has overlines above certain quotations and the beginning words of [c] and [e]— 
obvious divisions since they start with amma ‘as for’. B(2) has them for ' The shaykh said’, 
and the second and third premisses—three major divisions. In neither case can we attach any 
relevant significance to these crude and incomplete attempts at paragraphing. There is always 
a hope that one or more of the unexamined manuscripts will have preserved something more 


original. 
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manner, there is much that is recondite, obscure, and complicated—e.g. 
omission of essential premisses of a philosophical argument, omission of one 
member of a pair, to be understood from the other, ete.™® With reference to 
Maimonides, Strauss says : 

‘ Another device consists in silence, i.e. the omission of something which 

only the learned, or the learned who are able to understand of themselves, 

would miss ’.1% 
It seems unnecessary to substantiate this method any further, since it is central 
to any enigmatic writing. 

Lastly, the method of attributing one’s beliefs to ancient writers of prestige 
is a common feature of medieval literature, which appears in many forms. The 
most pertinent precedent for Ibn Sina is again Farabi, who composed entire 
books on the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle, whose positions he evidently 
endorses. | 


Any conclusions about the secret meaning of a piece of writing and any: 
reconstruction of its composition must from the nature of the case be accepted 
with caution, more especially since the challenge of discovering and deciphering 
a secret is attractive to scholars. But in the light of all that has been shown, 
I believe we can confidently state at least this much about the ‘ Essay on the 
secret of destiny ' : that the probability of some conscious reserve in the manner 
of writing it on the part of Ibn Sind is very much greater than the probability 
that the difficulties of the essay are entirely due to his negligence. We have to 
be less confident in claiming to have discovered correctly the precise nature of 
his reserve and the inner meaning which he intended his more perceptive 
readers to see ; for we are, after all, not among that group, nor have we had the 
benefit of oral instruction or of living as contemporaries in his intellectual 
milieu. What can fairly be claimed, however, is that the interpretation of his 
meaning given above makes sense and is consistent with the rest of his thought. 
Lf this is so, it can stand until a better hypothesis is worked out. 


101 Jam‘, 84-5. 
103 Persecution and the art of writing, 75. 


THE WORKS OF SHAMS AL-DIN AL-DAILAMI 
By A. J. ARBERRY 


Brockelmann mentions once a certain Shams al-Din Abii Thabit 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Dailami as author of a treatise entitled 
Mirat al-arwüh wa-stirat al-aujah, ‘Erläuterung einer Figur, welche die 
Einteilung der Welt nach den Vorstellungen der Şûfîs von der héchsten Region 
‘Glam al haira wal ‘üm al maghal bis zur tiefsten mahall aš fastán taht al ard 
darstellt’.t The unique copy of this curious work is preserved in Gotha; and 
W. Pertach when cataloguing it, having seen the entry in Hajji Khalifa in which 
it is stated that this al-Dailami composed al-Jam‘ bain al-tauhid wa ’l-ta' zm 
during the year 899 (1493),? very reasonably gave that date as his florust. 
In this Brockelmann duly followed Pertsch. | 

In the new (Istanbul, 1941-3) edition of Hajji Khalifa the entry in question 
is rather differently worded : 3 وتسعين وستأئة‎ c? 144 قبل سنة‎ aai. This 
provides & more reliable terminus ante quem for al-Dailami, two centuries 
earlier than hitherto supposed. Nor is this all; in the entry for the Muhsimmat 
al-wastlin, here confirmed as of al-Dailami,* we are now given the additional 
information 9۸% aim ,المتوق بعد‎ a terminus post quem more than a century 
earlier still. In my Handlist of the Chester Beatty Arabic manuscripts I have 
been able to confirm this dating,’ which places al-Dailami in a much more 
interesting period in the history of Süfism. 

Chester Beatty MS 4142 contains two separate works of al-Dailami, together 
with quotations from a third book of his. Both texts were transcribed by the 
same copyist in the same year. The colophon of the first of the two, the 
Muhimmat al-wàágilin, reads (fol. 23b) : 


مت الرسالة وهذا الفصل آخرها وهو كتاب مهات الواصلين بعون الله وحسن توفيقه 
على يد أفقر عباد الله وأحوجهم الى رحمة ربه الرحيم الودود عمر بن داود دلال الكتب 
فى يوم الثلشاء GU‏ شمر رمضان المعظم من شور سنة ثلاث وستين وثمان Ble‏ والحمد 
لله ola»‏ الخ. 
The colophon of the second text, the Sharh Kitab al-Anfas, is longer and‏ 
much. more informative (fol. 88a) :‏ 
هذه حكاية خط المصنف كتب وجمع محمد بن عبد الملك الديلمى حامداً لربه 
Wey‏ على نبيه فى شعبان سنة OU.‏ وتمانين وتمسمائة رحمه الله ووقع الفراغ من هذا 
الشرح المبارك على يد أفقر عباد (al)‏ وأحوجهم الى رحمة ay‏ الرحيم الودود o£‏ بن 


1 GAL, n, 207. 

2 Kashf al-zunün (ed. Flügel), 1r, 622, no. 4183. The entry for the Mir'át al-arwāh names no 
author. 

5 Col. 351. 

4 Col. 1916; cf. Flügel, vı, 280, no. 13479. 

5 See Vol. v, p. 47. 
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داود بن sal‏ الصخراوى uat Mel‏ الدمشى فرعاً ومولداً غفر الله له ولوالديه ولمن 
دعا لمم بالمغفرة والرحمة ف يوم السبت ثامن شعبان من شهور سنة ثلاث وستين وبمان 


Evidently it was from a copy containing a transcript of al-Dailami's own 
colophon, as quoted in the foregoing copyist’s colophon, that Hajji Khalifa as 
now edited derived the information that al-Dailami died after 588/1192. The 
Chester Beatty manuscript was completed by one ‘Umar b. Dawud b. Ahmad 
al-Sakhrawi al-Qubaibati al-Dimashqi on Saturday, 8 Sha‘ban 863/10 June 
1459. Al-Sakhawi ° mentions a certain ‘Umar b. Dawud b. Ahmad al-Sha’mi 
as having been in his class at Mecca," and it is possible that he and the copyist 
of Chester Beatty 4142 were the same man.? 

This paper is a brief exploratory study of the two books contained in this 
precious manuscript; but first we may list the titles of works now known to 
have been written by Shams al-Din al-Dailami. 

From Hajji Khalifa : 

(1) Usül madhahib al-‘ulama bilah. Flügel, 1, 340, no. 865. 
(2) al-Tajrid fi radd Maqastd al-falasifa.® Flügel, m, 204, no. 2454. 
(3) al-Jam* bain al-tauhid wa ’l-ta‘zim. Flügel, xt, 622, no. 4183. 
(4) Jawahar al-asrar. Flügel, Ir, 640, no. 4263.1 
(D) Nusrat al-mslla. Flügel, vr, 349, no. 13819. 
From Pertsch-Brockelmann : 
(6) Mor’ at al-arwah wa-stirat al-aujah. 
From Chester Beatty 4142 : 
(7) Muhimmat al-wasilin. Contained in fols. 1-23. 
(8) Shark Kitab al-Anfas. Contained in fols. 29-88. 
(9) al-Najat. Mentioned on fol. 2a. 
(10) Islah al-akhlag. Mentioned on fol. 2b. 
(11) ‘Uyin al-ma‘Grif. Mentioned on fols. 3b, 27a. 
(12) Tasdiq al-ma‘arif. Mentioned on fols. 3b, 10a. 
(13) Makayd al-shattan. Mentioned on fol. 7b. 
(14) ‘Ajab al-ma‘arif. Mentioned on fol. 19a. 
(15) al-Ma‘aryy. Mentioned on fol. 20a. 
(16) Mthakk al-nufiis. Mentioned on fol. 23a. 
(17) al-“Aql wa 'l-'aàgsl. Mentioned on fol. 23a, b. 


On fol 8b there is a solitary reference to الفخر‎ yi «شيخنا سديد الدين‎ 
presumably al-Dailami’s teacher, whom it has not been possible so far to identify. 


* al-Dau’ al-lami‘, v1, p. 85. 

” For details of this visit in 886—7/1480—2 see my Sakhawiana, pp. 3-13. 

* The nisba al-Sakhrawi is perhaps a variant of al.Sakhr&büdI, see al-Sam'üni, al-Ansab, 
fol. 850a. For al-Qubaibáti see al Dau’ 01-1314“, xu, p.220; Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, vu, p. 30 
(various places, including a large quarter of Damascus). 

? Extracts in Chester Beatty 4142, fols. 24—7, 88. 

10 Cited ibid., fol. 28b, as al-Tajrid min Magdsid al-falasifa. 
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It is noteworthy that al-Dailami does not once refer to such well esteemed 
and widely read textbooks of Süfism as the Ta'arruf of al-Kalübüdhi, the 
Qut al-qulüb of al-Makli, the Tabagat al-Suftya of al-Sulami, the Hilyat al- 
auty of Abu Nu'aim, the Resdla of al-Qushairi, or the Kashf al-mahjüb of 
Hujwiri; neither does he quote from the numerous works of such recognized 
masters as al-Muhasibi or al-Tirmidhi. On the other hand, as will be seen 
below, he appears to have been familiar with the poetry of San&'i, and was 
well aware of the brothers al-Ghazali. The conclusion seems inescapable that 
al-Dailami was something of a lone wolf; and this would account for the 
oblivion into which his voluminous writings have fallen. 


A 
Muhimmat al-wasilin 
Beginning (fol. 1b): 
تسليماً كثيرا.‎ doe الحمد لله رب العالمين وصلى الله على سيدنا محمد وآله واصحابه‎ 
هذا الكتاب مهمات الواصلين من الصوفية البالغين منهم الى درجة‎ op أما بعد‎ 
يصح ثمة طلب الله تعالى ولا يصح بدون معرفة هذه الأصول المهمة وحفظها‎ 
ورعايها عل الوجه الذى نبين من بعد إن شاء الله وحده.‎ 

This work, as Hajji Khalifa states,!! is divided into a series of untitled and 
unnumbered fusil, each dealing with a qualification, or an aspect of theological 
doctrine or mystical practice, thought to be indispensable to the advanced 
Sufi aspiring after complete attainment to God. The preliminary conditions of 
the mystical life are (1) the possession of ‘agl, (2) the profession of Islam, (3) the 
observance of the commands and prohibitions of the faith, (4) progress through 
_ the magamat, (5) the avoidance of the errors of tashbth, ta‘til, hulül, tajsim, 
and taha. 

Next follows (fol. 3b) & section dealing with the true doctrine of the vision 
of God (ru'yat Allah) ; al-Dailami holds (with most of the Siifis) that believers 
may see God 1n this world with the eyes of the heart. 
رؤية الله تعالى يقظة“ فى دار الدنيا قبل الموت بعين السر ونور الإيمان فذلك فضل‎ Ul 
الله يؤتيه ما يشاء من عباده ولكن بعين القلب لا بعين الرأس. العامة كلهم ينكرون‎ 

A bag * * - * 1 . <7 * ote æ * t 5 $ *‏ 
ذلك غير هؤلاء الصوفية erb‏ يقرون به لضرورة أنهم يرونه» وقليل من مريديبم 
يصتقنهم تقليداً هم. وأبلغ الناس فى الإنكار على ذلك pe‏ الذين يرون به ف 
دار الآخرة بعين الحدقة وهم الحنابلة والاشعرية والكرامية وأمثالهم من cols!‏ الحديث 


The form in which God is seen is that of a spiritual light (nur rühánt) which is 
itself a veil (hijab), and is variable. The Süfi must also believe (fol. 6a) that it 
is possible to converse with God (mukalama, munajat). He must realize (fol. 7 a) 
that the satans and jinns, presided over by Iblis, are the enemies of the mystio, 

41 Istanbul edition, col. 1916 : ia ell أصول‎ d مختصر على فصول‎ 
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and that the phenomenon commonly known as madness may have a satanic as 
well as an angelic origin; the cure of such madness lies in the hands not of 
physicians but of Safi shatkhs. If such phenomena as firdsat and karamat occur 
along with the commission of major sins, this is a proof of their demoniac nature. 

A comment on the ‘ Light Verse’ (Qur'àn xxiv, 35) is the occasion for 
al-Dailami to quote Hebrew (fol. 10a) : 2 


قال الله تعالى الله نور السموات والارض مثل نوره SES‏ فہا مصباح الى آخر 

o] نوره بنور المشكاة»‎ Cd فالله تعالى أخبر أن المسمى بكلمة الله نور» ثم‎ ANI 

المراد من المشكاة نفس الانسان ذاته اذا كان موصوفاً بأوصاف مذ كورة فى الاية. 

ومعی LYI‏ يعرف £ os”‏ تصديق المعارف. وقال الت صلی الله عليه pes‏ ]3 
a 4 e 4 - aj ٠ -‏ 

الله تعالى خلق آدم de‏ صورته» de Gos‏ صورة الله» وروى de‏ صورة الرحمن. 
4 ; كن ج Sas 3 So,‏ ,3 
وذكر فى التورية التى فى ad sul‏ الان قال: ويقرر إلوهيم إث هو أوذوم 

= سراق 3 o.‏ 3 سے اس واس 0 4 9 - 
بصلمينو كذ موثي: بصياسم الوهيم 324 أوذوم. هذا عين النشبيه. 

This leads on to a general condemnation of tajsim, and the Christian doctrine 
of skhtilat and hulal which is stated to be of philosophical origin. 
الحلول‎ Lely وقال النصارى فى عيسى عليه الصلاة والسلام اختلط اللاهوت بالناسوت»‎ 
عن بعض‎ SE يكون للأعراض فإنها لا توجد إلا أن تمحل فى الجسم. وهذا‎ Vl 
حل اللاهوت‎ AS عيسى عليه الصلاة والسلام‎ d IC C الصوفية وبعض النصارى‎ 
على ما‎ pte حقيقة الانسان العقل الفعال وهو الحالق الأعظم وهو العلة الحادية‎ 

بينا AUS.‏ مذهمم d‏ كتاب نصرة A‏ 

The notion of baha is roundly condemned (fol. 11b), as well as the love of 
firdsat and kardmat for their own sake (fol. 12b). The mystic should combine 
tauhid with ta‘zim, if he is to avoid the pitfall of ta‘fil and so become a mulhid 
(fol. 13b). This is particularly apposite to the aspirant after spiritual ascension 
(mi‘raj), who must learn to observe good manners (fol. 14a). He must realize 
that he is a weak slave, and that ‘ubidiya is an attribute attaching to him 
both in this world and the next (fol. 14b). This is the only safeguard against 
shirk. 

One of the most dangerous defects against which the Safi has to guard 
himself is infatuation with eloquence and poetry, a vice which affected a 
number of famous men. Those specifically named are al-Sana’i,* al-Mutanabbi, 
al-Faramadhi,14 Yahya b. Mu‘adh al-Razi,!^ al-Hasan al-Basri,!? and al-Ghazali 
(fol. 20b). 


13 A somewhat garbled version of Genesis i, 27. 

13 This is surely the earliest reference to Sana’ in Arabic writing. 
14 Pupil of al-Qushairi and teacher of al-Ghazili, d. 477/1084. 

15 Famous preacher, d. 258/872. 

16 D. 110/728. 
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أما الغزالى والرازى والبصرى وأمثالهم قدّس الله أرواحهم لو لم يشتغلوا بالوعظ والتذ كير 
وتزيين الكلام وإظهار الفصاحة لوصلوا الى فوق ما وصلوا بأضعاف أضعافها ولكن 
لما غلب عليهم مكالمة الناس انقطعوا على ما كانوا من المقام وانجمدوا عليباء وإن 
bal‏ من الزهد عن الدنيا والعبادات من الصيام والقيام وأشباهها. والذى نحن نتكلم 
فيه أمر وراء الزهد dolly‏ بل t‏ فى due‏ الحمم والحقيقة» وأبلغ ما طؤلاء من 
المقامات الحوف للحسن والرجاء ليحيى والعشق لأحمد " 
The criticism of San&'i is repeated and detailed (fol. 21a-b).‏ 

وأما الشعر والشعراء قال الله تعالى والشعراء يتبعهم الغاوون. ** وأحسن الأشعار شعر 
العرب والعجم» وأقربها الى أحوال الصوفية أشعار CI‏ ثم أكثر كلاته فى أشعاره 
لغو وهذيان وكثير منها غواية وجهل» فلو لم يشتغل بترتيب الأشعار والأبيات والقصائد 
واشتغل بالسلوك فى هذا الطريق لوصل الى مقامات بليغة من مقامات op ZU‏ 
بعض كلامه فى أشعاره يدل على أنه كان Sal‏ لسلوك هذا الطريق . . . . ونحن 
نقر بتلك الفضيلة*” ولا ننكرها ولكن بشرط أن لا يخلطها الهذر والمذيان كأشعار 
op cott‏ فما OUT‏ الكفر والبدع والفسوق والفواحش لا تحصى » على OT‏ نقول 
انه لو لم يشتغل بالشعر والتذكير والكلام الكثير لكان مقاماته أبلغ مما بلغ اليه. 


Anticipating a tu quoque, al-Dailami defends his own activity as an author, 
and explains why he is superior to those whom he has condemned. 


وحن من هؤلاء الذين شغلهم الله تعالى بإعلام الناس مالم يعلموا ولم حطر ببالهم, 
غير أن Ge‏ وبينهم فروقاً من وجوه cu‏ أحدها ST‏ إنما اشتغلت بالكتابة بعد ما 
وصلت الى عوالم الحقيقة وصرت فيا Tab‏ طياراً كالطير فى المواء أو السمك d‏ 
الماء S us‏ وتمكينا الخ. 
Another of the dangerous defects for Süfis consiste (fol. 22b) in khayal,‏ 
takhasyul, and takhyil which lead to imagined visions of God and the angels.‏ 
It is for the shatkh to treat such reported experiences on the part of his‏ 
disciples with all reserve.‏ 
The final requirement enunciated concerns the nature of the human soul;‏ 
here (fol. 23b) al-Dailami denounces (without naming names) those Sifis who‏ 
have been influenced in their beliefs by the philosophers, notably [bn Sina.‏ 


ان عموم المتأحرين من مشايح الصوفية غلطوا واتخدعوا بأقوال الفلاسفة أخزاهم الله 
من أيام أبى على السينا فإنه دس مذهب الدهر والفلسفة فى الاسلام» وانخدع بعض 
Doubtless Ahmad al-Ghazali, famous for his Sawanth on mystical love, d. 517/1123.‏ 17 


16 Qur'ün xxvr, 224. 
19 So, skill in admonition and wise sayings. 
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c‏ وانخداع الصوفية له أبلغ لسبب أنه قل" فيهم من يكون ماهراً d‏ أصول دين 
الاسلام وماهية ملل الأنبياء السالفة وما بينهم وبين الحكاء من الحخالفة والمعاداة il,‏ 
معارفهم بحقائق Je‏ القرآن والأخبار ele],‏ هذه الأمة واختلافهم ... وذلك pei‏ 
يزعمون GT‏ هذا الانسان ليس فى الحقيقة هذا البدن ولا هو فى هذا البدن ,| هو 
شى“ روحانى ew‏ أزلى أبدى وأنه العقل Staal‏ ويسمونه عقل الكل والنفس الناطقة 
ويزعمون SF‏ وجوده من العلّة الأول وأنه العلة الثانية وربا يزعمون أنه العلّة الثالثة أو 
الرابعة أو العلّة الحادية عشر. . . سمون تلك AL‏ الثانية إسرافيل والثالثة جبريل 
والرابعة ميكايل والحامسة ملك الموت الخ. 


8 
Sharh Kitab al-Anfas 


In a paper written nearly 30 years ago ® a brief reference was made to a 
Cairo manuscript containing a work ascribed to the famous Siifi al-Junaid 
entitled al-Strr ft anfas al-Süfsya.?* It was conclusively demonstrated that the 
attribution was erroneous, and the promise was given that an edition of this 
nevertheless interesting treatise would be prepared. 

Meanwhile the discovery of Chester Beatty 4142 has thrown important new 
light on the contents of the Cairo manuscript. The second of the two works 
comprised in Chester Beatty 4142 is a commentary by al-Dailami on this 
text,** now described by the commentator as a compilation of al-Junaid and 
his contemporary Ibn ‘Ata’. This attribution proves to be equally suspect ; 
but at least we can now be certain that the text was composed before 588/1192, 
the date of completion of the commentary. Internal evidence suggests that 
it may have been compiled as early as the second half of the fourth/tenth 
century. 

Beginning (fol. 29b) : 4‏ 
الحمد لله الذى Y‏ كيف لكيفه ولا ثبىء كثله ولا أين لمكانه ولا حين لزمانه ولا حيث 


اين هو ولا اين حيث هو كيفه هو وهو كا هو ليس كثله شىء وهو السميع 
البصير » وصلواته على محمد رسوله سيد المرسلين وعلى آله وأصحابه الطيبين الطاهرين 
مين الأخيار. أما بعد Op‏ هذا شرح كتاب الأنفاس الى حعها OLLY!‏ الكبيران 
سيدا أهل المعرفة قدوتا مشا الصوفية أبو القاسم الد ين PIS gh ee‏ 


*0 JBBRAS, NS, xm, 1937, 1-6. 

11 Brockelmann, 1, 199, Suppl., 1, 354. 

= My pupil Mr. Gaafar informs me that another copy of this commentary is preserved in the 
library of the Azhar in Cairo. 

** The Cairo manuscript is undated, but looks to be not later than the ninth/fifteenth century. 

34 The author seems to have been careless sometimes in his grammar. His aolecisms have 
been left uncorrected. 
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ael‏ بن عطاء قدس الله أرواحهما فجمعاها حميعاً فى هذا الكتاب V‏ صح ثبت 


عندهما من ألفاظها ZUM bull,‏ الكبار بعد ما التقطا ble bil‏ وعرضاها على 
العقل والشرع والمعرفة Lue‏ فا وافق “GLI‏ والتزم الصدق وعرفوها يقيناً أنه صدق 
أوردوها نى هذا الكتاب وإن كان ألفاظها بظواهرها ينبو عقول المنكرين عنها غير 
ecl‏ أوجزوا هذه الألفاظ وعموها تعمية” Tans‏ منهم على غير أهلها لا 0 منهم على 
أهلها لكن الأهلون حرموا عنها ضرورة” لاجهالها. وها UT‏ شارح ى شرحها الخ. 

From this introduction it is seen that al-Dailami attributes the compilation 
of this anthology of mystical aphorisms to two celebrated Süfis of the classical 
Baghdad school, al-Junaid who died in 298/910 and his companion Abu 
'-Abbàs Ahmad b. ‘Ata’ (his full name was Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Sahl b. 
‘Ata’ al-Adami), who died in 309/921 or 311/923.?5 Unfortunately this 
attribution, like that to al-Junaid alone in the Cairo manuscript referred to 
above, is invalidated by the fact that amongst the Süfis cited in the course of 
the anthology are some who belonged to the generation after these two masters, 
like Abū ‘Ali al-Rüdhabàri who died in 322/934, and al-Shibli who died in 
334/945. 

The commentary is preceded by a preliminary discussion of the meaning of 
the term anfas (sing. nafas) in relation to Safi psychology. The exposition proper 
begins on fol. 34b : 
تفسير الأنفاس على مذهبهم قد مر ف فصل مفرد‎ OF del باب صفة الأنفاس.‎ 
أنه أراد بالسر الروح الأقرب الذى هو قلب‎ del سره . . . وصاحبه مسؤول عنه.‎ 

peu‏ الذى نسميه Uais‏ الخ. 

Thereafter each saying (and the sayings are grouped in chapters according 
to topics, see below) is explained at length according to al-Dailami’s under- 
standing. The final quotation in the Cairo manuscript occurs at the top of 
fol. 87b and is followed by a few more not present there. 

End : .‏ 
فافهم جميع ذلك من تفسير كلاتمم إن شاء الله وحده. نمت هذه الكلات المجموعة 
فى كتاب الأنفاس بتفاسيرها فسرتها على وفاق مذاهبهم ولى فى بعضہا خلاف EN‏ 
حلمت c Lbs 254 Lys‏ م نك مذاهبى E S T‏ وألله المستعان Ades,‏ 

التكلان. 


Then follows the transcript of al-Dailami’s colophon as reproduced at the 


beginning of this paper. 
In conclusion, the following is the text of the opening lines of the Cairo 
manusoript of the so-called Kstab al-Sirr fv anfas al-Sufiya. 


15 See al-Sulami, Tabagat al-Süfiya (ed. Nir al-Din Shuraiba), p. 265 for references. 
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بسم الله الرحمن الرحيسم. صلى الله على سيدنا محمد وآله 
کات ال 

d‏ أنفاس الصوفية من كلام 

سلطان الحقيقة وملك Ax Jal‏ 

أبو القسم ACH‏ نور الله ضر يحه 

باب صفة الأنفاس 

قال أبو القسم الحنيد بن محمد رحمه الله عليه. الحمد لله الذى بذ كره نفتتح الكلام» 
وعليه خاتمة cell‏ وبتوفيقه السدادء وى طاعته الرشاد» Ley‏ الله على محمد 
امختارء وعلى آله الطيبين الأخيار. Of‏ الله خلق القلوب وجعل داخلها سره . 
وقال النفس ري الله . . . وقال أبو العباس بن عطاء فى نفس واحد نجاة العبد الخ. 
It is evident that the title and exordium were supplied by an editor of the‏ 
anthology, probably some time after al-Dailami composed his commentary.‏ 
We may speculate that the original text as available to al-Dailami, and to the‏ 
editor of the Cairo manuscript, was in fact a fragment of an extensive anthology‏ 
of Süfi sayings, arranged in chapters by topics. This fragment would seem to‏ 
have lacked both beginning and end. It was presumably the accident of the‏ 


occurrence of al-Junaid’s name at the opening of the fragment that suggested 
the idea that the whole text was composed by him, or by him and Ibn ‘Ata’ 
whose ngme comes second. 

The titles of the chapters into which the text is divided 1n both recensions, 
aa listed below, show further that in reality only the first section deals with the 
theme of nafas and anfüs, and that therefore the title given to the work is 


entirely supposititious.** 

CB Cairo 

باب صفة الأنفاس 2 fol. 34b page‏ 
باب صفة الحطرات 8 fol. 8 page‏ 
باب صفة المكر 11 fol. 49b page‏ 
باب صفة المشاهدة 5 page‏ 8 .101 
باب صفة | 20 fol. 62a page‏ 
باب صفة الوجد 24 fol. 70b page‏ 
باب صفة الحبة 6 fol. 74b page‏ 
باب صفة الغيرة 30 fol. 81a page‏ 
باب صفة الحقيقة 32 fol. 83b page‏ 
باب صفة Vl‏ 335 والهمة 33 fol. 85a page‏ 


ocoasionally slightly different. 


1* The chapter headings are as given in CB 4142; the wording in the Cairo manusoript is 
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By A. D. H. BrvaR 
(PLATES I-XI) 

The story of Yahya b. Zayd (in full, Yahya b. Zayd b. ‘Ali b. al-Husayn b. 
“Ali b. Abi Talib) forms a well-known episode in the history of the closing years 
of the Umayyad Caliphate. The insurrection of Yahya was in many respects 
a forerunner of the final rising under the ‘Abbasid emissary Abii Muslim, by 
which Umayyad government in Khurasan was overthrown. The fullest early 
description of this episode is that given by the historian al-Tabari in his account 
of the events of the year 125/742-3.3 After the rebellion and death of his father 
Zayd at Kūfa in 122/73940, the young Yahya had fled from Iraq with a few 
companions to Khurasin. At Balkh he lived concealed under the protection of 
a man named al-Huraysh b. ‘Amr. Eventually ‘Uqayl b. Ma'qil, the prefect 
of the town for the Umayyad government, received instructions to track down 
the fugitive. When Huraysh had been severely beaten his son revealed the 
hiding-place of Yahya, who was sent as a prisoner to the governor of Khurasan, 
Nasr b. Sayyar, at Merv, and there incarcerated in the citadel. 

However, on his accession, the new caliph al-Walid II (125-6/743-4) sent 
instructions for the release of Yahya, who was allowed to set out for the west, 
and given an allowance of 2,000 Baghis dirhams * for the expenses of his journey. 
After passing through the districts of Sarakhs and Tis, Yahya clashed with the 
prefect of Nishapur, ‘Amr b. Zurara, whom he routed despite a great inferiority 
in numbers, the prefect himself being killed in the battle. After this incident 
Yahya discontinued his journey to the west, and withdrew past Harat to the 
district of Jüzjàn, where, having raised 700 followers, he was intercepted by 
a certain officer of the governor named Salm b. Ahwaz, with a strong force of 
cavalry. A pitched battle was fought at a village in the neighbourhood called 
Arghüy or Arghiiya, where the followers of Yahya were defeated, and Yahya 
himself slain. The body of Yahya was long exposed at the city gate, and only 
buried at last by the followers of Abii Muslim after their conquest of Khurasan. 
Al-Mas'üdi relates that in later centuries the tomb became a place of pilgrimage. 

The episode is also mentioned by Yàqüut, Mu‘jam al-buldan, s.v. Anbir and 
Jüzjàn, Anbir being the name of the capital city of Jüzjàn district, near which 
the battle took place. Minorsky has pointed out that the medieval town of Anbir 

1 The journey to Sar-i Pul on which the present study is based was made possible by a 
generous grant from the University of London Central Research Fund. 

3 For the career of Yahya b. Zayd, see Encylopaedia of Islam, s.v. 

3 Ed. de Goeje, rr, 1770-4. 

* For an &coount of the BagAls dirham see J. Walker, A catalogue of the Muhammadan coins in 
the British Museum. [I.] A catalogue of the Arab-Sassanian coins, London, 1941, p. oxlviii. The 
term implies & pre-reform dirham of full Sasanian weight. 

5 The name of the village does not appear in the text of al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, rr, 1773. This 
is, however, one of a number of additional details supplied by Abu ']-Faraj ‘Ali b. al-Husayn al- 
Işbahãnî, Magati al-álibiyin, Najaf, 1353/1934, 115, who names the scene of the fatal encounter 
as Arghüy. It is evident, therefore, that in al-Mas'üdi, Murdj al-dhahab, vi, 2, the true reading of 
the corresponding name should be Arghitya. 
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is to-day represented by the modern Sar-i Pul * (in full, Sar-i Pul-i Khatib), 
but although this town is celebrated in connexion with the journey across 
Afghanistan of the nineteenth-century French traveller J. P. Ferrier,” no 
modern visitor seems to have described Sar-i Pul from the point of view of its 
antiquities. 

In August, 1964, the present writer had the opportunity to visit Sar-i Pul. 
The purpose of the trip was to investigate Ferrier’s notorious report of the 
existence of a rock-sculpture, apparently Sasanian, in the adjoming hill-country. 
This question had been previously investigated by Maricq, without positive 
result, and it is understood that several years ago Professor D. Schlumberger of 
the Délégation Archéologique Frangaise en Afghanistan had also visited Sar-i 
Pul. None the less the question seemed of sufficient interest to merit another 
visit. The journey was arranged with the Afghan authorities by Mr. R. J. 
Alston of the British Embassy, Kabul, and Mr. Asadullah Habib of the Faculty 
of Letters of the University of Kabul accompanied the writer as interpreter. 
A journey up the valley of the Astarab river south of Sar-i Pul led the party 
successively to the villages of Balghali, Adrin, Laghman (where several caves 
of the Buddhist period were seen in the cliff-faces), ‘Alaf-i Safid, Sar-i Darrah, 
Jirghan, Faizabad, Warwa, Bedistan, Ganja, Deh-yi Surkh, Khumdan, 
Pasinay, and Khawal. Almost all these villages had already been listed by 
Maricq,* and are now accessible from Sar-i Pul by Jeep. Yet though inquiries 
were made at most of these places with a view to ascertaining whether any rock- 
sculpture such as that described by Ferrier ? was known locally, the results were 
uniformly negative. Since many of the informants questioned were plainly 
well acquainted with the local countryside and its antiquities, and denied all 
knowledge of any rock-sculpture, it becomes increasingly difficult to believe in 
the correctness of Ferrier's report, though as Maricq had observed, his account 
of the terrain appears to correspond closely with the facts. 

On his return to Sar-i Pul, the writer made inquiries about the ziyarats of the 
town, with a view to discovering whether the shrine of Yahya b. Zayd was still 
known locally. It came as a surprise to learn that it was, indeed, very well 
known, and still the site of an Islamic monument of considerable interest. 
Altogether, informants gave details of ten ziydrats in the town of Sar-i Pul, of 
which the names were as follows : 

(1) Imam-i Khurd ‘ The Lesser Imam ’ 
(2) Imam-i Kalan ‘ The Greater Imam ’ 
(3) The ziyarat of Sayyad 

(4) Baha al-Din Balagardan 

(5) Khatib Sahib 

(6) Sayyid Ibrahim Jan 

* V. Minorsky, Hudid al-‘alam, London, 1987, 335. 

” For a recent discussion of Ferrier’s journey ,gee André Maricq and Gaston Wiet, Le minaret 
de Djam, Paris, 1959, 71-8. 


5 op. cit., 75-6. 
* J. P. Ferrier, Caravan journeys. Second edition, London, 1857, 229. 
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(7) Imam Jafar 

(8) Khwaja Sabzposh 

(9) Shah Rahmatullah Wali 
(10) Sultan Uways Qarani 

The time available was not sufficient to make possible an investigation of all 
ten of these ztydrats. It was, however, the first two which were of the greatest 
importance. It soon transpired that the first was, in fact, the tomb of Yahya b. 
Zayd. The second, the Imàm-i Kalan, was reported locally to be the shrine of 
another Yahya, son of the Imam of the Ithnay‘ashariyya Shi‘a, Muhammad 
al-Baqir.!? Both of these ziyarats were said to contain ancient inscriptions, and 
under the guidance of the Qadi of Sar-i Pul, who had taken a keen interest in the 
preservation of the shrine, and gave valuable help with the reading of its 
inscriptions, a visit was paid first to the Imam-i Khurd. 

This ziyarat lay about a mile south-east of the centre of Sar-i Pul, that is to 
say, in the up-stream direction. It consisted of a simple domed chamber about 
16 feet square, with a rectangular antechamber at the entrance. The centre of 
the inner chamber was occupied by a large wooden sarcophagus of modern 
construction. The outer walls were covered in natural mud-plaster, and from 
the outside the building looks entirely unremarkable. However, the inside 
walls of the cella bear spectacular inscriptional decoration in carved stucco, 
which had recently been restored and whitewashed. 

Plate 1 illustrates the mihrab of the inner shrine. This is plainly a piece of 
carved stucco decoration of the Seljüq period, if not, indeed, earlier. The 
decoration may best be compared with that of the Masjid-i Jami‘ at Nayin in 
Tran, dated by Pope to c. 350/960. This early dating originated with Viollet 
and Flury, cf. Henry Viollet and S. Flury, ‘Un monument des premiers siécles 
de l'Hégire en Perse’, Syria, n, 1921, 226-34, especially p. 229; S. Flury, 
‘La mosquée de Nayin’, Syria, x1, 1930, 43-58. It was however contested, 
it seems rightly, by Herzfeld apud Myron Bement Smith and E. Herzfeld, 
‘Imam Zade Karrar at Buzün, a dated Seldjük ruin’, AMI, vu, 1935, 72, who 
stressed the analogy of the Buzün monument, dated Jumada II 528/April 1134. 
In the case of the Sar-i Pul mihrab, an inscriptional date is lacking, but it will 
be shown that there is little doubt that the work is either of the fifth Muslim 
century, or the early sixth. In addition to its rich floral decoration, the mihrab 
bears three Arabic inscriptions in eens fine foliate Kufic script. The 
horizontal inscription reads : 


"EE‏ امر by‏ هذه القبة الشيخ الجليل ابو عبد الله محمد بن شاإذا]ن الفارسى 


ay مع محمد واهل‎ alll option 


10 However, Dr. S. M. Stern points out that no such person is listed by Jamal al-Din Ahmad b. 
‘Ali b. al-Husayn b. Muhanna, 'Umdat al-talib fi nasab al Abu Talib. 

1 A, U. Pope (ed.), A survey of Persian art, London, 1938-9, v, 265. 

12 The first word of the inscription, mimmā, is in fact redundant. It helps to show that those 
who drafted these Arabio inscriptions were not native Arabic-speakers, and that their command of 
the language sometimes fell short of complete proficiency. 
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‘ Ordered the building of this dome the noble Shaykh Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad 
b. Shadhan al-Farisi, may Allah unite him with Muhammad and the People of 
his Household.’ 

Interspersed between the elements of the floral decoration above this 
inscription are a number of flat panels which carry the architect’s inscription 
in smaller characters. | 


نما عمل ابو نصر محمد بن 
WI UA ael‏ مذى غفر الله له ولوالديه 


‘Of that which Abū Nasr!? Muhammad b. Ahmad, the builder of Tirmidh, 
constructed. May Allah forgive him and his two parents ’. 

Around the curve of the mthrab arch runs another Kufic inscription, which 
coincides to a large extent with the text of the first. The reading of this inscrip- 
tion, which helps to supply the damaged portion of the first, runs as follows : 


— س هذه القبة ابو عبد alll‏ محمد بن شاذان الفارسى el‏ —— 
ومحمد وعلى اغفر له ولوالديه برحمتكث يا ارحم [الراحمين 


‘. .. this dome Abii ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Shadhan al-Farisi, may (Allah) 
inspire (him) . . . Muhammad and ‘Ali. Forgive him and his two parents (their 
sins), by Thy mercy, O most merciful (of the merciful ones) ’. 

Near the apex of the arch there appears to be a break in the continuity of 
the inscription, and the present writer has not been able to read the short word 
beginning with the latter fa’ which occupies the apex of the arch. 

It will be observed that the two larger inscriptions of the mthrab are written 
in a highly decorative variety of foliate Kufic script. Yet accomplished as is the 
calligraphy of these panels, it is far surpassed by that of the truly remarkable 
inscriptional frieze which runs round the cella at the level of the top of the wall, 
and contains historical information on the origins of the shrine. This inscription 
is illustrated in plates Ir-rx, and the text reads as follows : 


بسم الله هذا قبر السيد يحيى بن زيد بن على بن الحسين بن de‏ بن ul‏ 
طالب رضوان الله عليه. قل بارغ[وى] يوم الجمعة شهر شعبان سنة 

خس وعشرين ومائة. قتله سل بن احوز ف ولاية نصر بن سيار فى ايام الو 

ليد بن يزيد لعنهم الله. مما جرا [sie]‏ على يدى ابى حمزة del‏ بن محمد غفر الله 
له ولوالديه 


‘In the name of Allah, this is the grave of the Sayyid Yahya b. Zayd b. ‘Ali b. 
al-Husayn b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, may the approval of Allah be upon him. He was 


18 The reading is not entirely certain. 
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killed at Arghiiy on a Friday of the month of Sha‘ban, in the year 125. Salm b. 
Ahwaz killed him, during the governorship of Nasr b. Sayyar, m the days of 
al-Walid b. Yazid, may Allah curse them. (This was part) of what was executed 
at the hands of Abū Hamza Ahmad b. Muhammad, may Allah forgive him and 
his two parents ’. 

The text of the inscription, which corresponds closely in its historical content 
with the narrative of al-Tabari, proves conclusively that the ziyàrat known as 
the Imam-i Khurd at Sar-i Pul is indeed the site of the grave of the Sayyid 
Yahya b. Zayd, and that the medieval town of Anbir is in fact the modern 
Sar-i Pul. But the chief point of interest about the inscription is less its historical 
content, than the superb calligraphic technique in which it was executed. The 
lettering combines elements not only of foliated, but also of floriated and plaited 
decoration. Particularly characteristic are the variant renderings of the word 
‘ Allah ’, decorated at its first occurrence (plate r) with a complex interlace 
pattern between the two lams, and at its second appearance with a pattern of 
two stars in the same position (plate rv). In its two other occurrences this word 
is more simply written (plates vir and rx). Another strikingly decorated letter 
is the plaited ‘ayn of the word ‘Sha ban’ in plate v, larger and more ornate than 
the other occurrences of this letter in the inscription. The letter r@’ is more than 
once rendered as a simple leaf, as in plate Iv. Lam-alif has an elaborate plaited 
form, and a great variety of plaited shapes is found for the final y, some of 
these being extremely intricate. It is, of course, not possible to describe in 
detail the rich decorative effects which have been achieved in the carving of this 
inscription. These can best be appreciated by an inspection of the plates. But 
it may be said without exaggeration that this is one of the most magnificent 
decorative inscriptions preserved from the Muslim Middle Ages. 

Unfortunately, as was noticed above, the inscriptions of the Imam-i Khurd 
do not preserve the date of erection of the building. Since the personages named 
in the inscriptions appear to be unknown," any effort to establish its date must 
therefore depend on analogy and general considerations. The present writer 
knows no close parallel for the calligraphy of the frieze inscription, but the 
nearest approach is perhaps provided by two well-known tomb-towers of 
Mazandaran. The first of these, which provides some parallel for the foliate 
and floriate lettering, is the exquisite monument of Resget, near Pul-i Bafid.!5 
Some doubt remains as to the date of this building, since a portion of 
the inscription is damaged, but the editor took the date as being exactly 
400/1009—10. l 

In the Resget monument, however, plaited decoration does not yet appear, 
and to find an analogy for this feature we have to look at a slightly later tower, 


14 Tt is not possible to identify the patron of our work with any of the 19 personages listed s.v 
Sabin by F. Justi, Jranisches Namenbuch, 270. Nor is the builder Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Tirmidhi amongst the persons listed by L. A. Mayer, Islamic architects and their works, Geneva, 
1956. 

18 André Godard, ‘ Les tours de Ladjim et de Reaget ', Athür-é Iran, 1, 1, 1936, 119 f. 
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that of Radkan-West in Gurgan Provinoce,!? begun in 407/1016-17 and finished 
in 411/1020-1. Yet even this analogy provides no more than a terminus post 
quem. For the lettering of the Radkan inscription is markedly simpler than that 
of the Imam-i Khurd, which should therefore be appreciably later. Whilst 
any attempt at a close dating for the Imam-1 Khurd is therefore hazardous, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it would be not earlier than 450/1058-9. It is there- 
fore clear that by this date, if indeed not earlier, this spot was regarded as being 
the authentic site of the burial of Yahya b. Zayd.!? 

It remains to say a few words about another medieval ziyarat which is still 
partly preserved (and of course like that of Yahya b. Zayd still in use as a place 
of worship) at Sar-i Pul. This is the shrine known as the Imém-i Kalan, which 
is situated about three-quarters of a mile to the westward of the town centre. 
Like the Imàm-i Khurd, the Imam-i Kalan has the external appearance of 
a simple mud building. According to local tradition, to which, however, there 
attaches an element of doubt, the site represents the grave of another Yahya, 
the son of the Imam Muhammad al-Bagir. The inscriptions of this shrine are 
much less well preserved than those of the Imām-i Khurd, so that epigraphic 
confirmation for the tradition is lacking. However, the epigraphic decoration 
of the west wall of the cella contains the words ‘Aliyu waliyu "lah ‘ ‘Ali is the 
friend of God ’, a phrase which confirms that the shrine was a Shi‘a foundation. 

At the Imam-1 Kalan portions of a decorated mthrab in stucco are once more 
preserved (plate X), together with a few adjoining panels of epigraphic decora- 
tion. In this case the writer has not been successful in deciphering the texte, 
which appear to consist merely of Qur’anic phrases, An inscription on the arch 
which surrounds the entrance to the cella from the antechamber is of a rather 
different character. Instead of being written in Kufic script, as are all the other 
inscriptions of the ztyarats of Sar-i Pul, the entrance inscription is written in 
a bold and flowing naskh (plate xı). Unfortunately the greater part of this arch 
i8 badly broken, and only the closing words of the text are preserved. These 
contain a tantalizing fragment of the date, with the words 

gee‏ امعان لسع عدبت 
‘In the month of Sha'ban, (year) ...9'. Unfortunately the vital figures for‏ 
the tens and hundreds are no longer to be distinguished. None the less, the‏ 


14 E. Diez, Churasanische Baudenkmáler, 1, Berlin, 1918, 36-9. It is worth pointing out that 
the photographs at present available of the RAdkün-West tower leave something to be desired. 
Those reproduced by Diez have been printed with the negative reversed, and are on an in- 
sufficiently large scale to show the inscription. The good reproduction in A. U. Pope, A survey 
of Persian ari, v, 340, shows only & small portion of the insoription. 

17 The present writer is puzzled by the tradition prevailing at Gunbad.i Q&büs in Iran that 
the personage whose grave is marked by the large imämzādeh there was Yahya b. Zayd. This 
version is attested by H. L. Rabino, Mazandardn and Astarabdd, London, 1928, 92, and is that 
current in local tradition at the present day. However, according to Hamdullah Mustawfi Qazwini 
(Nuzhat al-quitb, tr. Le Strange, 156) the Sayyid whose grave was venerated at Jurjàn (i.e. the 
modern Gunbad-i Qabtis) was Muhammad, the son of Ja‘far al-Bádiq, who died in 203/818-19. 
Another Sayyid who was killed near Jurjàn was Muhammad b. Zayd, known as al-D&'i al-Kabir, 
whose death occurred in 287/900. 
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appearance in monumental decoration of the naskht script is sufficient evidence 
that the arch cannot be earlier than the sixth Muslim century.!5 Meanwhile, 
at either side of the arch in the antechamber, may be seen fragmenta of painted 
floral scroll decoration in red upon the walls. This is evidence that the 2816701 
in its hey-day must have been splendidly adorned. 

The ziyārat of the Imam-i Kalan is now in sadly dilapidated condition, which 
makes it difficult to visualize its original appearance. But no doubt this building, 
like the happily far better preserved ztyarat of the Imam-i Khurd, was once 
a handsome example of Seljüqid decoration in carved stucco. The existence of 
these Shi‘a shrines at Sar-i Pul on the route from Khurasin via the Astarab 
valley to central Afghanistan may be relevant to the problem of the introduction 
of Shi‘ism to this part of the world, where it has become in more recent times 
the prevailing cult amongst the mountain peoples of Hazarajat. 


18 The date of the introduction of naskhi script for historical inscriptions in Iran is discussed 
by G. C. Miles in his appendix to the article by Myron Bement Smith, ‘ Material for & corpus of 
early Iranian Islamic architecture. rrr. Two dated Seljuk monuments at Sin (Isfahan)’, Ars 
Islamica, v1, 1939, 13-14. The first appearance of naskhi is on the mindr called Cihil Dukhtaran 
at Isfahan, dated a.m. 501; the next is on the mindr of Muhammad b. Maliksh&h at S&veh, 
dated A.H. 503, for which see G. C. Miles, ‘ Inscriptions on the minarets of Saveh, Iran’, Studies 
in Islamic art and architecture in honour of Professor K. A. C. Creswell, Cairo, 1965, 174. The 
naskhi inscription at Sar-i Pul may thus be confidently dated after 600/1106-7. 


SOME NOTES ON THE DEVSHIRME 
By V. L. MÉNAGE 


No Ottoman institution has aroused more bitter criticism than the devshirme, 
the ‘tribute of blood’, especially—and naturally—among those Christian 
peoples whose forebears were subjected to. it; and at the same time none 
touches on so many fundamental problems. Dr. Basilike Papoulia, bringing 
together the Western and oriental sources and submitting them to a close and 
careful analysis, has now presented the first full discussion of its origin and its 
character. The scope of her study appears already in the definition with which 
she begins and enda it, that the devshirme was ‘ the forcible removal, in the form 
of a tribute, of children of the Christian subjects from their ethnic, religious, and 
cultural environment and their transplantation into the Turkish-Islamic 
environment with the aim of employing them in the service of the Palace, the 
army, and the state, whereby they were on the one hand to serve the Sultan 
as slaves and freedmen and on the other to form the ruling class of the State ’. 

She presents a valuable new source, the vita of St. Philotheos of Athos 
(which she has since published and discussed more fully in Siidost-Forschungen, 
xxir, 1963, 259-80). Here it is stated that for fear of the Turks the saint’s 
parents had moved from Elateia in Asia Minor (near the coast, opposite Lesbos) 
and settled in ‘ Chrysupolis in Macedonia ' (between Xanthi/Yenije and Christu- 
polis/Kavala)—which cannot yet therefore have been in Ottoman hands; but 
that as boys the saint and his brother were seized in what the writer clearly 
depicts as a deushtrme.? Although this incident cannot be dated more precisely 
than to the last years of the fourteenth century, it is a welcome parallel to set 
beside the earliest datable reference, the sermon of Isidore Glabas of 1395.3 

Her book consists of four sections: (1) ‘Das Phänomen’ (pp. 1-23), in 
which she surveys the ‘slave-institution’ of the Ottoman Empire and the 
similar institutions of earlier Muslim states; (2) ‘ Der Ursprung ' (pp. 24—61), 
in which she seeks to show that the Ottoman slave-institution performed a 
similar function to the institution of clientage (wal ) in the ° classical ’ Caliphate, 
the new and characteristic Ottoman feature being the levy of dhtmmi children ; 
(3) ‘ Die Entstehung ' (pp. 62-97), a discussion of the sources, in an attempt to 
determine when the devshirme was instituted; and (4) “Hintergründe ' 
(pp. 98-116), a survey of the reactions of the subject populations as expressed 
in the laments of their writers and the resistance of individuals. 

Her remarks on military slavery in the Muslim world in general are now to 
be complemented, and are in part overtaken, by the long article s.v. ghulam 
in the new edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam. One weakness in her discussion 
is that the Seljüq sultanate of Rüm, the state most likely to have influenced the 

1 Basilike D. Papoulia: Ursprung und Wesen der ' Knabenlese’ im osmanischen Reich. 
(Südosteuropüische Arbeiten, 59.) x, 139 .مم‎ + errata slip, plate. München: Verlag R. 
Oldenbourg, 1963. DM. 15. 


2 He speaks of a wpdéoraypa of the ruler for evAMoy?) raxim. 
3 S. Vryonis, Jr., ‘ Isidore Glabas and the Turkish devshirme ’, Speculum, XIXI, 1956, 483-43. 
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Ottomans, is mentioned only in a footnote (p. 17, n. 33). Professor 8. Vryonis 
has already, in a review-article on her book,* supplied several references to help 
fill this gap. He there draws attention to the corps of tgdssh (pseudo-Ar. plural 
agddisha), and particularly to Professor Osman Turan’s remark (in Studia 
Islamica, x, 1959, 150) that they were ‘ analogues aux devshirme de P Empire 
ottoman’. All the same, it is perhaps premature to read too much into this. 
Practically nothing is known of this corps beyond the name, but the probable 
etymology of the word and its semantic development 5 tend to suggest that the 
igdish were not themselves ghuláms but were the sons of ghulams ; certainly 
there is no clear indication that they were raised directly by a forced levy of 
dhimmi children—and this is the crux if any real analogy with the devshirme 
is to be considered. 

In the course of this same first chapter (pp. 4-10) Dr. Papoulia tackles the 
very obscure problem of the juridical status of members of the Ottoman slave- 
institution. She concludes that the Sma, the ‘ passing-out from the various 
training-schools, amounted to a modified manumission and bestowed a status 
comparable with that of the ‘ client’ (mawl@) in the classical Muslim world. 


4 Balkan Studies (Thessaloniki), v, 1964, 145-53. 

5 Sir Gerard Clauson suggests to me that the word is a deverbal noun in -ish from igt8-/ik18-/ 
ibit, ‘to rear, bring up’, and so means primarily ‘reared, [home-Jbred’. We may perhaps 
compare (Kashghari) iki : al-'alüfa min al-hayawan ‘ hand-reared animal’, (Codex Cumanicus) 
ikti : domesticus ‘tame’, Old Ottoman (TTS, s.v. ekti, definition 2) and provincial Anatolian 
(SDD, s.v. ekti) ikti/ekti : ‘tame’. Sir Gerard also kindly refers me to the earliest attestations 
of the word, in the Kutadhgu bilig : verse 1554 (ed. R. R. Arat), men igdish kuluy-men ° I am your 
servant (?)brought up in your household ’ (the speaker is the son of the ruler's recently-deceased. 
adviser Ay-Toldf, and certainly not a bought or captured slave); v. 5590, takt yilktéi igdigh 
üklitsüni ° and let the herdsman inorease the (?)home-bred stock’; and verses 4439 ff., speaking 
of the duties of the igdigh¢tiler : kamug yllktlarka bular bashétlar * it is these who are in charge of 
all the flocks ’. 

From this meaning it is only a short step to the meanings noted by I. H. Uzungargli (Osmanlı 
devleti tegkildiuna medhal, Istanbul, 1941, p. 116, n. 3) as attested by the thirteenth-century Ibn 
Muhanné (ed. Melioranaky, 51, 10; ed. Kilisli Rif‘at, 147), al-muallad * child born of one brought 
up in the Muslim world ' (see W. Heffening, in Eno. Islam, first ed., s.v.) and by the early four- 
teenth-century Wasaaf, ' half-Turkish ’. In the thirteenth-century MS of Mahmiid al-Kaghghari’s 
Diwan lughat al-turk (facsimile, p. 611) one reads olearly igdish or (as interpreted by Besim Atalay) 
ikdish, with the translation bani 'Lakhyaf ‘uterine brothers’; but the context, a proverb 
contrasting the behaviour of half-brothers having a common father (kap-dash) with that of 
half-brothers having a common mother, strongly suggests that igdish here is a slip for dg-desh ; 
the copyist may have been misled by the meaning ‘ hybrid, half-breed ’ which igdish bore in his 
day. The eighteenth-century dictionary of Caghatay Turkish, the Sanglakh (ed. Sir Gerard 
Clauson (GMS, NS, xx), 1960, fol. 108v, line 28), gives two forms, igdish/igdič, and the definition 
‘horse of mixed blood’. The Ottoman meaning ‘ gelding’ (Redhouse, with the variante igdigh/ 
igdié—and also the doublet ikdish [Persian !] ‘hybrid’) seems to be modern; it developed, 
perhaps, from the idea of dooility. 

Either of the contemporary meanings attested by Ibn Muhanné and Wasgs&f fits a corps raised 
from the sons of ghulàms, of men brought into the Islamic world where they married local girls. 
Such a Muslim-born second generation represented something of a problem in a Muslim state and 
various solutions were found in order to provide for them ; with all reserve I suggest that the 
igdigh are to be compared with the awlad al-nās in the Mamluk state (D. Ayalon, in BSOAS, 
xv, 3, 1053, 456 ff., and in Enc. Islam, second ed., s.v.) and the miüteferriga (M. Tayyib Gökbilgin, 
in JA, s.v., especially the second paragraph) under the Ottomans. 
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Part of the difficulty, as she fully appreciates (pp. 8-9), resides in the word 
kul. Lexically it undoubtedly means ‘slave’; yet in most Ottoman contexts 
its true meaning is something less precise: ' servant’ or ‘ officer’. The defini- 
tion of Rycaut (c. 1665) is significant here : ‘ Such as receive any wages or pay 
coming from the Exchequer, or any office depending on the Crown, have the 
title of Kul, which is, the Grand Signior’s Slave . . . and it is more honourable 
than the condition and name of Subject . . .’.6 That this relatively late definition 
held good also for earlier periods is apparent from an Ottoman agent’s report, of 
1486, describing how he was cross-questioned by the young Duke of Savoy : " 
‘What is your status ? Are you a kul of the Sultan ?’ ° I am.’—° What is your 
descent ?' ‘I am Turkish-born.'—' One who is Turkish-born cannot be the 
Sultan’s kul.” ‘ Your Excellency is right, but I am the son of a kul; I eat the 
Sultán's bread and so count as his pul. The speaker, we may be sure, was 
a free man and born free, but he claimed—and proudly—the ‘ title’ of kud. 

Indeed the terms kuluk and khizmet, often interchangeable, usually mean 
merely ‘service’, without any implication of ‘servitude’. Dr. Papoulia is 
probably right in seeing a distinction between the terms kAtzmet eden (' Die- 
nenden °’), which appears in documents concerning the ‘ajemt-oghlanlart, and the 
yoldashlik of grown Janissarles; but she presses the distinction too hard in 
making of it ‘ einen qualitativen Unterschied ’ of status (p. 6, n. 15). The text 
to which she refers (1. H. Uzungargib, Kagpskulu ocakları, 1, Ankara, 1943, 136) 
for the interpretation of külli khezmet eden as meaning ‘ gänzlich Dienenden’, 
with the implication ‘ full slaves’, cannot possibly be read in this sense. The 
document on which she relies, a firman of 992/1584 addressed to the Agha of the 
Janissaries, says merely: ‘Since it has been reported that some of the paid 
‘ajemi-oghlanlart and some of those stil undergoing basic training (Türk 
üzerinde olan) ? rendered every service that could be expected (külli khizmet) in 
the recent fire and that they have shown themselves fit for campaigning-service 
(yoldashlik) ...’; the background is simply that the cadets turned out to fight 
a fire and are to be promoted as a reward. The distinction between khizmet and 
yoldashlik in such contexts is, in my view, more likely to be that between non- 
combatant and combatant duties, or that between peace-time and war-time 
service. Thus for example a gantin-ndme of 052/1045,1? referring to the exemp- 
tion from taxes enjoyed by certain voynuks in return for ‘ frontier service ' and 
for services rendered as scouts, etc., on the occasion of a campaign, sums these 


6 Present state, Bk. I, ch. iii. 

T Published by 8. Turan m Belleten, xxvi, 103, 1962, 530-55, at p. 547. 

8 See, for example, in H. Inalak, Stret-i defter-i sancak-i Arvanid, Ankara, 1904, the references 
to sindAis who, through blindness or old age, kullukdan kalmish or kullugha yaramaz (timárs 132, 
338); the first of these is called ghulam-: mir, but the second is one of the sürgün, presumably 
free- born Turks, from Sarukhan ; the term for a sipaAi who fails to report for duty ia kulluk etmez 
(mär 159). 

* For the technical meaning of this phrase seo 1. H. Uzungargili, Kapıkulu ocakları, 1, Ankara, 
1943, 115 ff. 

10 Û. L. Barkan, Kanunlar, Istanbul, 1943, p. 306, $ 12, and of. p. 381, § 38. 
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up as :ده‎ - khizmet ve yoldashlik, which I should interpret as ° various services 
rendered to the state in peace and war '.!! 

The collapse of this unstable prop does not, however, bring her thesis down 
in ruins. There is here a very real problem, and her solution is, I shall suggest, 
on the right lines. In this connexion there are some illuminating details in the 
testament of Murad 11, which survives both in the original Arabic text of 850/ 
1446 and in a slightly later Turkish translation)? It contains this significant 
paragraph (p. 212, lines 5-7 [Arabic]): ° Every slave ('abd) which I possess at 
the present time or shall possess hereafter of those called in Turkish 7 oghlani, 
whether he be now with me or whether he has gone out (kharaja) to a post 
(manstb), shall be free (hurr), as from 40 days before my death-sickness . . .'.1? 
The Turkish paraphrase (p. 207, $ X) renders ‘abd as dzddsuz kul (and mansib as 
tumar) ; dzadsuz, it is clear, can mean only ' unmanumitted ’,1* so that these 
persons are not merely, in the general sense, kul, but juridically ‘abd, slaves ; 
and the Sultan, be it noted, is bestowing the ‘ post-dated ° manumission not 
merely on the pages still in the palace service but also on those who have 
° passed out’. 


That all three terms kulluk, khigmei, and yoldashitk might, however, be practically synony- 
mous is nicely illustrated in a report of D&wüd Pasha, of c. 1482 (Arşiv Kslavuzu, m, Istanbul, 
1940, pl. xvir, lines 13-14) ; some members of the Dhu’l-Qadr house having submitted, Dawid 
had proposed to send them to the Porte, but they volunteered to join his forces: .. . ásitáne-i 
devlete igal eidük-idi.  Hüliya ' Yoldashlk mahallinde gitmeziz ; elden geldükée» A'azz Allāhu 
angarahu yollnda khigmet ve kulluk edeltiim’ deyt bunda yoldaghlugha kaldılar. 

18 Published by Halil İnalcık, in Fatih devri üzerinde tetkikler ve vesikalar, 1, Ankara, 1954, 
204-15 and plates ات‎ ; and again by 1. H. Uzungargih, in Vakıflar Dergisi, 1v, 1958, 1-17. 

13 A grant of manumission with effect from the master’s death is known as fadbir (see Enc. 
Islam, second ed., art. *' Abd", by R. Brunschvig, col. 36a; M. D'Ohsson, Tableau général ..., 
second ed., YI, Paris, 1824, 3] ff. ; T. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes, Leiden and 
Leipzig, 1910, 206). Here, however, it is stipulated that the manumission takes effect not at tho 
testator’s death but as from 40 days before his death-sickness (marad al-mawt). A slave freed at 
death (mudabbar) formed part of the estate, and hence complications might arise in that a testator 
could dispose of only one-third of his estate, the rest going to his heirs according to the Qur’anic 
provisions (Juynboll, Handbuch, 206-7; J. Schacht, An introduction to Islamic law, Oxford, 
1964, 160-74); again, a gift made during death-sickness was treated as a legacy (Enc. Islam, 
first ed., art. ‘ Wasiya', by J. Schacht; tidem, Introduction, 174; A. A. A. Fyzee, Outlines of 
Muhammadan law, third ed., Oxford, 1964, 363 ff.) ; but the provision ° 40 days before my death- 
sickness ' would presumably remove altogether the risk that the grant of manumission, inter- 
preted aa & bequest, should be hindered in the event that the testator had exceeded the one-third 
limit of his property that he was able to dispose of by will. 

It is & point of some interest that the wording of this testament (kullu ‘abdin amlakuhu 
alan .../dzddsuz kullartmdan sholki 1¢-oghlanlarimdur . . .) shows clearly that the members of 
the ‘ slave-institution ’ were regarded as belonging not to ‘the Crown’ impersonally, but to the 
Sultàn personally, and (as a corollary) were inherited by his son and successor. 

14 Like kul, the word ázad must be interpreted with caution. It may bear the neutral meaning 
‘ released (from prison) ', as in 'Áshiqpashazade, ed. Giese, 122: khunkar dakhi ferahindan azad 
eyledi, Tokat hisarinug habsinden ctkaridf, and L. Fekete, Die Siyáqat-Schrift, Budapest, 1956, 
dos. 3; but in other contexta dzdd ei- means, more precisely, ‘to manumit': see for example 
G. Elezovió, Turskt spomenici, 1, 2, Belgrade, 1952, p. 87, & letter of Hersek-zàde Ahmed Pasha 
to Ragusan ambassadors who are claiming the return of an enslaved lad: biz ol oghlan [sic] 
dzád etdiirub-dirartiz ; oghlan shimdt azadlu-dur amma oghlan üzàd oldught gibi kendü ikhtiyariyle 
Musulman oldi ...; of. also Barkan, Kanuniar, p. 102, § 47. 
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The next paragraph reads (Arabic): *... and every slave ('abd) of whatever 
category who came with me from Sarukhan to Edirne and is at this time with me 
at Edirne shall be free as from 40 days before my death-sickness’. The Turkish 
version (here rendering 'abd simply as kul) goes into greater detail and specifies 
the categories as ' *ulüfejis, kapujts, solaks, éadir-mihterleri, doghanjls, segbans, 
at-oghlanlari, khar-bendes, devejts, ashéis, and so on’. All or most of these are 
not lads in training but grown men ; and though some of these categories, the 
cooks and ostlers, might be regarded as ‘ domestic slaves’, others—the solaks 
and segbans, for example—certainly counted as members of the ‘ slave-institu- 
tion’. Furthermore, the implication is inevitable that their fellows serving in 
the palace at Edirne, those who had not been in the household of Murad II 
during his retirement in Sarukhan, were to remain unfree. 

Equally eloquent is another slightly earlier document of Murad II, dated 
end of Sha ban 848/early December 1444,15 by which the Sultan renews a grant 
of manumission at his death (tadbir) for 15 survivors, all of European origin, of 
a larger group to whom tadbir had been granted three years before, ‘ but some 
of them have already gained the honour of freedom (hurriyya) from the above- 
mentioned deponent (mugirr, i.e. the Sultan), and some of them were killed in 
the battle in which the accursed Hungarians were defeated [i.e. the battle of 
Varna, fought two months before]’. The manumission is said to have been 
granted to them as a reward ‘after they had been his slaves (‘abidahu wa- 
mamanhkahu) for many years and had served him well’. For these therefore the 
tikma must have been a thing of the past; nevertheless they had remained 
slaves up to that point, and in the future too the Sultan, with the normal right 
of the mudabbir," is to enjoy their service ‘as he enjoys the service of an 
absolute slave 8 

A third witness is the curious notice, found in contemporary histories, of 
a great freeing of slaves by Mehemmed II during his campaign against Uzun 
Hasan in 878/1473. The earliest Ottoman record of this seems to be the brief 
note in the history attributed to Rihi, which states that after the second, 
successful, engagement Mehemmed 11 ‘ gave thanks to God and in gratitude 
manumitted the slaves of his who were present on that campaign ’.1® Idris 
Bidlisi, either following this work or recalling something he had heard when he 
himself had been a munshi in the service of Uzun Hasan,?° gives the number of 


15 Algo published by H. İnalcık, Fatih devri . . . , 215-17 and pl. vr. 

16 Three are Serbians, two Saxons (sasi), four Bosnians, five Albanians, and one Vlach ; five 
are described as shahinji and four as čaktrjt (two groups of falconers, see Enc. Islam, second ed., 
s.vv. éakirdjl-bash! (B. Lewis) and doghandjt (H. Inalotk)) and one each as khazine-oghlant, 
silihdar, rikábi, oda oghlan, raqqás, and tabbakh. 

17 Juynboll, Handbuch, 206: ‘ Solange der Herr lebt, ist die rechtliche Stellung eines solchen 
Sklaven durchaus dieselbe, wie die anderer Sklaven ’. 

15 kamā yantafi'u bi-khidmati [so to be read, not khidmatiht] 'I-'abds 'l-mutlaq. 

1* Bodleian Library MS Marsh 313, fol. 133r: padishah-i Islam dakhi feth u zafere muttali‘ 
olub shükr-3 Haqq edüb bu shitkraneye ol seferde olan kullartn dzdd etdi. 

30 See V. Minorsky (tr.), Calligraphers and painters: a treatise by Qadi Ahmad... (Freer 
Gallery of Art Occasional Papers, rrr, 2), Washington, 1959, 85. 
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those freed as 40,000 and makes it clear that he regards them not as domestic 
slaves in general?! but as the slave-troops of the Sultan.** From Idris’s work 
this notice has passed into the histories of Bihishti and Sa'd al-Din.® All present 
this manumission as being a pious act of thanksgiving. 

Granted that the figure of 40,000 is a gross exaggeration, it still seems 
difficult at first sight to credit that this note should be historically true: are we 
to understand, for example, that the Janissaries were manumitted? Yet its 
truth is confirmed by the completely independent testimony of Angiolello, who 
was present on the campaign as the slave of Prince Mustafa. But Angiolello 
sets it in a different, and perhaps more convincing, context: he records the 
manumission not as a gesture of thanksgiving for victory but as one of several 
desperate measures employed by the Sultan to restore the spirits of his army 
a week earlier, after the critical setback when the beglerbegi of Riimeli had been 
kiled.34 This is not the place to go into all the implications of Angiolello’s 
presentation 35; it suffices to note that he confirms, in its essentials, the 
historicity of Idris’s notice, and that for him, as for the Oriental historians, 
the status of many of the Ottoman troops was such that they were eligible for 
manumission, that they were, in other words, ‘ absolute slaves '. 

These three examples suffice to show that—in the middle years of the 


11 This seems to be the interpretation of Münejjim-baghl, ur, 391, for he mentions slave-girls 
as well: ne kadar kul ve jariyeye malik iseler jumlesini stag buyurdilar; and cf. Hammer, GOR, 
n, 122: ‘gab er . . . allen seinen Sclaven und Solavinnen die Freyheit '. 

23 Hasht bihighi, MS Nuruosmaniye 3209 (fair-copy autograph), fol. 408v : 

این جنين تقرير فرمود كه هر قدر رقبه” از رقاب كه بربقةٌ رقيب [رقيت [sic : read‏ سلطانى TLL‏ 
باشد ^$ خالصًا لوجه الله abl‏ باشند . . . بعد از ضبط نواب وحساب موازى جهل هزار غلام ملوك 
خاصه سلطاق كه | كبر بند كان زرينكر Leek‏ بودند . . . عرتبة احرار رسيدند . 

13: Bihighti, British Museum MS Add. 7869, fol. 201r: batt mervidür ks bu shükraneye bir 
günde shah-i 'Gli-nizhüd dil-shad olub kirk biy kulin ázád eyledi; Sa'd al-Din, 1, 542 : bir kelime-i 
jümi'a ile bir khayr-i 'agim-3 nafi'a mebde’ olub * jemi'-$ ‘abid ve memalikim ahràr olsunlar ' demekle 
hisab olindukda kirk bin raqabe ribqa-i riqqdan äzād oldi. 

14 ‘ Breve narratione della vita ...del signor Ussuncassano ', in Ramusio, Navigattoni ..., 
u, 1659, 66r—78r, at 60r : ' Hauuta questa rotta il Turco dubitò fortamente, & deliberò di ridurre 
il suo esseroito per la piu corta nel suo paese, & per confortar li suoi soldati, oltra il soldo ordinario 
dette un’ altra prestanza, & donò la prima, che haueua data alla sua partite: & fece anche liberi 
tutti li suoi schiaui, che ai trouauano in campo, con questa conditione, che niuno fusse in libertà 
di abbandonarlo, ma fussero huomini del Signore, come gli altri stipendarij, che non sono sohiaui, 
& posson fare della lor robba quel ohe lor piace: & fece molte altre prouisioni carezzando & 
donando alli Capitani’. (Cf. the very similar account incorporated in Donado da Lerzze, Historia 
iurchesca, ed. I. Ursu, Bucharest, 1909, 64.) The remitted ‘ earlier loan’ to which Angiolello 
refers was an advance of ‘one quarter’s pay’ (to the kapu khalgt) and a ‘subvention to the 
timariota ' made at the beginning of the campaign (Ursu, 49). This detail also is confirmed by the 
Oriental sources (who gay that the sum involved was 100 yüks = 10 million akčes), though they 
represent this as being, like the manumission, a gesture of thanksgiving after final victory (Idris, 
Sa‘d al-Din, Hammer, loc. cit.). 

35 I note only that what Angiolello calls ‘the condition that none should be at liberty to 
desert him but that they should be the Sultan’s ‘‘ men ” like the other paid troops who are not 
slaves’ presumably refers to the bond of clientage (wala’). Dr. Papoulia is evidently right in 
seeing this as an important element in the Ottoman ‘ruling institution’, but the question is 
when, and to what extent, the master-slave relationship was modified to that of patron and client. 
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fifteenth century at least—a dikma did not automatically bring with it legal 
manumission ; thus although the ma as an institution seems to imitate the 
Mamluk £harj—and the term itself sounds very like a calque—it differed from 
it fundamentally in that the 26 oghlani, unlike the Mamlük, was not (or perhaps 
not necessarily) then ceremonially manumitted.?® 

The čłkma certainly did, to varying degrees for the various categories, bring 
with it an increased freedom of action: Dr. Papoulia justly emphasizes (p. 7) 
that the former č oghlanlart, for example, could thereafter marry and themselves 
own slaves, thus enjoying a status somewhere between complete servitude and 
complete freedom. But it is unnecessary to postulate, as she appears to do, that 
this status sprang from a quasi-manumission based on 'órf.?' By the shari'a 
doctrine of idhn or ahltyya the master could authorize his slave (now ‘abd 
ma dhtn) to marry and to possess property, slaves included. This doctrine 
would justify not only the greater personal freedom which the Sultàn's slaves 
enjoyed on the completion of their training but also their possession, on his 
behalf, of executive power.*? 

In her second section Dr. Papoulia discusses the still more obscure question 
of whether, and if so how, the devshirme was accommodated to the shari‘a. She 
rejects (pp. 43-7) Professor Wittek's point 3° that according to Shafid law 
Christians converted from paganism after the revelation of the Qur’an—and 
hence nearly all the Slavonic population of the Balkans—were not entitled to 
the status of dhimmi, principally on the grounds that there is no evidence that 
the Greeks wore ever exempted as ° genuine ’ dhimmis. She inclines rather to the 
concept expressed by H. A. R. Gibb and H. Bowen,?! that the devshirme was 
a ° penalization ’ of the Balkan peoples ' for the sms of their fathers ', in that 
they had resisted the Ottomans and submitted only reluctantly to paying the 
Jizya (pp. 49-53) ; this comes near to the apologia of Idris Bidlisi, which presents 
the dhimmīs as having been conquered by force and thus in reality reduced to 
slavery. 3® 

28 See D. Ayalon, L'esclavage du Mamelouk, Jerusalem, 1951, 17. If the Ottoman slave- 
institution waa in some features consciously based on the Mamluk system, it may be that this 
striking difference, the absence among the Ottomans of a wholesale manumission, was a conscious 
“improvement ', aimed at eliminating the intense group-loyalties which in Egypt so easily led to 
faction. 

27 p. 6, n. 16 : * Es ist offensichtlich, dass das °“ qma " ein staatsrechtlicher Begriff war mit 
einer speziellen Bedeutung bezüglich der zukünftigen Stellung dieser Sklaven. Es handelte sich 
um einen Stasteakt, für den die Erlaubnis dea Sultans erforderlich war...’. Long before the 
Ottomans came on the scene, the doctrines of servitude and manumission had been fully elaborated 
by the ahar‘, so that (in principle, at least) no scope remained for the operation of ‘örf. Certainly 
the permission of the Sultan was required when a ikma was held ; but he was acting (I suggest) 
not a8 “ Head of the State’ but as the personal owner of the slaves involved. 

15 M. D’Ohsson, Tableau général ..., v1, 18-28; Enc. Islam, first ed., s.v. idan, by T. W. 
Juynboll. 

1? Any officer of the state held his position by virtue of a berät. In the cage of a slave this 
would presumably, in Jaw, amount to a delegation of idhn. 

30 P, Wittek, ° Devshirms and shari‘a’, BSOAS, xvn, 2, 1955, 271-8. 

51 Islamic society and the West, 1, 2, London, 1957, 223. 

33 Quoted in V. L. Ménage, ' Sidelights on the devshirme . . .', BSOAS, xvin, 1, 1956, 181-3. 
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She fortifies her case with an impressive series of references (pp. 49-51, 
n. 16) for districts which were granted exemption from the devshirme in return 
for a willing submission. All the same, she is perhaps a little too vehement in 
insisting (p. 47) that reasons of state alone could justify the institution ; reasons 
of state certainly lay behind it, but some religio-legal justification, however 
sophistical, must at some stage have been advanced and accepted. By advancing 
the ‘ law of fratricide ' as a parallel and asking (p. 47) by what possible religious 
authority this could be justified, Dr. Papoulia in fact weakens her case, for that 
some sort of a justification had been put forward is evident from the very terms 
in which the ‘law’ is expressed in the gantin-naéme of Mehemmed 11 : 8 
‘Most of the ‘ulema’ have declared it permissible’ (tejviz etmishdür, 1.e. have 
deemed it jà'4z ‘ unobjectionable' 34). It is striking that Sad al-Din uses the 
gantin-name’s phrase nizam-i ‘alem ičün ‘ for the sake of the good order of the 
world’ in describing (1, 407) Mehemmed II's execution of his infant brother, 
and that in recounting the killing of Bayezid I's brother Ya'qub (1, 124) he 
cites the Qur’anic phrase (rr, 187) al-fitna ashadd min al-qatl, which, interpreted 
as ‘ civil war is more serious than killing’, might be the very authority that 
justified the practice. So too it is by no accident of vocabulary that Ibn Kemal, 
one of the greatest of Ottoman legists, says that the killing of Mehemmed II’s 
brother müstahsen górülds?9 ' was regarded as the better course’ with an 
implicit appeal to the (Hanafi) doctrine of tsishsán.?9* For both these writers 
the ‘ law of fratricide ' was, at the worst, not incompatible with the sharia. 

The devshirme, as Professor Wittek has suggested, presumably developed in 
the unsettled conditions when there was no precise frontier defining the dar 
al-harb. But it is scarcely credible that after things had settled down no Ottoman 
theologian—not an Idris but a jurist of the calibre of Ibn Kemal or Abü'l- 
Su'üd—posed himself the question whether it was compatible with the sharva. 
We may of course be confident that, if he did, he succeeded in finding an affirma- 
tive answer; but it would be interesting to know what the grounds for that 
answer were. 

A related question is whether the exemption from the devshirme granted to 
some (all?) inhabitants of wagf-estates rested on a principle—that it was 
presumptuous to levy an impost which impaired the productivity of estates 
devoted to pious aims—or arose from the fact that when the estates had been 
granted as freehold (miilk) to the endowers, some of the latter were sufficiently 
influential to request that their properties should be exempt." Dr. Papoulia 

33 Supplement to TOE M, nos. 14-15, p. 27. 

34 Enc. Islam, second ed., art. * Dja@iz’, by Chafik Chehata ; J. Schacht, Introduction, 121 f. 

35 Tevárih-3 ALi Osman, VII. defter, ed. $. Turan, facs. (Ankara, 1954), 10 = transcription 
(Ankara, 1957), 9. 

3° Juynboll, Handbuch, 52 f.; idem, in Enc. Islam, first ed., 8.v. ; J. Schacht, Introduction, 
d The devshirme must have been unpopular with landholders, for whom it entailed the loss of 
hardy peasants ; thus in an early sixteenth-century document (Uzungargili, I, 92-4) punishment 
is threatened to anyone who hides away a lad ‘ in his timér or in his house or in his village’: the 
first of these can be directed only at the eipahis. 
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touches on this point in referring, inter alta, to a firman of 987/1579-80 38 by 
which the gadis whose jurisdictions embrace the Yeni Il khasslarf (near Sivas) 
are informed that these estates have now been granted as miilk to the Valide 
Sultàn (Nir Bani) and that ‘from his Imperial clemency ' (meztd-$ merhamet- 
khusrevanemden) the Sultan, Murad III, has exempted all the inhabitants from 
‘aware and tekalif, and the Christians among them (keferest) from the devshirme 
(‘ajemt oghlant vermekden). 

The history of these estates can be traced more widely in 0. L. Barkan’s 
Kanunlar (p. 85, 828 and n.). They had formed part of the kAdss of Rüstem 
Pasha (d. 968/1561) and his wife Mihrimah Sultan (d. 985/1578), the daughter 
of Süleymàn I, and in those days too the inhabitants had possessed these 
exemptions * because 16 was the Imperial will that the estates should flourish’ 
(srádet-3 sherife abadanlighina miüte'alliq olmaghin). Then, presumably on the 
death of Mihrim&h, the estates were granted as milk to the Valide, but (again 
presumably) on the understanding that she would make them over as wagf for 
the mosque, now the Atikvalide Camii, which she was founding at Üsküdar. 
Hence the exemptions are confirmed in the firman of 987/1579-80, while the 
mosque is still building and the land is still miilk, and re-confirmed in the 
ganun-names of 991/1583, when the estates have become wagf so that ‘ it is 
even more necessary [for they now support not a mortal member of the Imperial 
family but a pious foundation] that they should be given protection '.3? 

At the same point Dr. Papoulia interprets three late documents, of 1621, 
1622, and 1666, as implying that khāss- and wagf-lands at that time no longer 
enjoyed immunity. It is true that the documents begin with the emphatic 
command that all ra‘aya are to present their sons to the recruiting-officers for 
inspection, whether they are living ‘ in towns or villages, on ze'amets or mars, 
on khass- or wagf- or mülk-lands'. But later on “° comes the provision that 
those who claim that they are exempt, as being miners or dwellers on wagf-lands, 
must surrender their diplomas (mu'af-náme, hükm) to the recruiting-officer, 
to be sent to the Porte. Already at this time the central administration had in 
practice broken down : the very length of these documents, with their threats of 
punishment for every conceivable infringement, indicates that their execution 
was difficult, so that the Porte was concerned first to get hold of the lads and 
only then to investigate whether claims to exemption must be upheld. The 
principle has not necessari been abandoned; but the genuineness of the 
mw àf-nàmes 18 suspect. 

In the third section of her book Dr. Papoulia analyses the imprecise and 
contradictory accounts in the Ottoman historical sources of the origin of the 
Janissaries—on the one hand the presentation of the Anonymous Chronicles, 
Uruj, and ‘Ashiqpashazade, aptly called by J. A. B. Palmer * ‘ the Chroniclers’ 


38 pp. 54-5 and n. 33. The document is transcribed in Uzungargih, 1, 114. 

39 himayetleri dakhi ziyade zim olmakla. 

40 Uzungargilt, 1, 90, last para., and 97, second : 

41 J. A. B. Palmer, ' The origin of the Janisearies ', Bull. of the John Rylands Library, xxxv, 
2, 1953, 448-81, at p. 448. 
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narrative ’, which describes the levying of the yaya from Turks by Orkhan and 
the introduction of the penjik and (apparently) the establishment of the 
Janissaries by Murad I; on the other, Idris’s unequivocal statement that, 
Orkhan having raised the yaya and found them unsuitable, it was Orkhan 
too who instituted the devshirme and manned from it the corps of Janissaries, 
Murad I introducing the penjik simply as a monetary tax on prisoners of war. 
Dr. Papoulia concludes emphatically that Idris’s account is to be preferred. 

This is, I feel, extremely dubious. In the absence of convincing external 
evidence, the question resolves itself into that of the relative reliability of the 
‘ Chroniclers’ narrative ’ and of Idris. 

The former relates that early in the reign of Murad I (the incident is located 
between events dated to 762/1361 and 766/1364-5) the dünishmend Kara 
Rüstem came to the gàdi'asker Kara Khalil asking why the treasury (beglik) did 
not exact its due of one-fifth on the prisoners taken by the ghazts. Murad I 
having been assured that this was indeed the provision of the shari'a, Kara 
Riistem installed himself at Gallipoli and collected 25 akées per prisoner ; ‘ this 
innovation (shdath) of taking dues (baj) at Gallipoli on prisoners was introduced 
by these two. They also ordered Evrenos Beg to take one prisoner in five of 
those brought in by raids (akin) or else 25 akčes per prisoner from a captor who 
had less than five. They proceeded on this arrangement and began to collect 
(devshtir-, in some texts) lads, brought them to the Porte, and distributed them 
to Turks in the countryside to learn Turkish. After some time they called them 
in, [Uruj and ‘Apz.: -- made them wear the white cap] and made them Janissaries 
at the Porte’. 

So far so good : 4 this description of the introduction of the penjtk agrees 
broadly with Idris's, and can be interpreted in the sense that the penjik-levies 
were drafted into the ranks of an already-existing Janissary corps. But all the 
texts then have, with variants, a concluding sentence which, with various 
degrees of explicitness in the various texts, implies that the Janissaries had not 
existed before this time.** In order to reconcile the ‘ Chroniclers’ narrative ’ 


** Except that Dr. Papoulia sees here (pp. 76-7) two separate episodes, the Gallipoli levy 
being an ‘economic measure ' and the Evrenos levy a recruitment of men. This interpretation 
is possible, but unlikely. Gallipoli, the main crossing-point from Rümeli into Anatolia, is the 
obvious place for ‘ customs control’, where dues may be levied from the sipthis of Anatolia as 
they return to sell their booty, human and otherwise, in the markets of Bursa before dispersing 
to their fiefs ; but the ghazts of Rümeli have no occasion to pass through here, and so the powerful 
Evrenos is given the thankless task of collecting penjik from them. In later years, when great 
raids were made across the Danube, the penjik could conveniently be levied at the crogsing-place 
on the river, but even so the control was not easy : in describing a raid of Mikhal-oghli ‘Ali Beg, 
Ibn Kemil, to emphasize the great number of prisoners taken, says (facs., 410) : ‘ at the crossing- 
place [on the Danube] the ghazis paid penjik to the treasury on 32,000 prisoners, apart from those 
[evidently numerous] who were hidden away in remote frontier regions ’. 

** Uruj, MS Oxford (ed. Babinger, 22): agtlda yepiderinitn bunyüdi budur, ol vagttdenberü 
adini yeyiceri kodilar ; MS Cambridge (ed. Babinger, 94) Jacks astlda and ol vaqitdenberü ; MS 
Manisa (fol. 21r) begins yeytderindy asli bunyadt . . . and continues as Oxford; MS Paris, Bibl. 
Nat. supp. t. 1047 (fol. 17v) : astida yepicerinür aslt bunyadt budur, ol vaqitdenberü adi yen ideridtr. 
The W, recension of the Anonymous Chronicles has the clauses transposed (ed. Giese, 22): ve 
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with Idris Dr. Papoulia wishes to reject this last sentence as an addendum by 
& redactor. 

The common source of the Anonymous-Uruj group and of 'Ashiqpashazade 
was a redaction made in the very first years of the reign of Murad IT,** so that 
any sentence or phrase found in any of the Anon.-Uruj texts which is found also 
in ‘Apz. must have stood in this common source,*® and is therefore traceable 
back to about 1425. By this test, the whole story of the ‘ Chroniclers’ narrative ’, 
including the last sentence, can confidently be located in this source. In it stood 
also the phrase * made them wear the white cap’ (for it is shared by Uru] and 
‘Apz.). Whether the verb divshiir- stood in the source is less clear, for ‘Apz. 
has here jem‘ olun- and the W, group of Anon. has al- ; but my own conclusion 
is that divshtir-, attested both by Uruj and by Type W, of Anon., had stood in 
the source, in the neutral sense of ‘ collect’, and that ‘Apz. and the redactor of 
Type Ws, in whose times the verb had acquired the narrower sense of a forced 
levy from dhtmmis, independently paraphrased it by ‘ neutral’ words. Be that 
as it may, the source of 1425 presented the Janissaries as newly-raised (and 
hence, presumably, called the ‘ New Corps’) from penjtk-prisoners early in the 
reign of Murad I. 

Idris was a foreigner, a high-ranking officer of the Ak-Koyunlu administra- 
tion, who came to the Ottoman court as a refugee only in 907/1501-2. It was 
his skill as a stylist that procured him the commission to write his history of 
the Ottomans. Itis unlikely that he travelled much in Rümeli or had first-hand 
acquaintance with ghazi traditions there. His chapter on Orkhan’s institution 
of (1) a coinage, (2) a distinctive head-gear, and (3) an infantry force (katiba H, 
dastan 7) is certainly inspired—directly, or indirectly via Neshri—by ‘Apz.’s 
chapter (§ 31) on head-gear and the raising of the yaya (itself inspired by the 
‘common source ’ of 1425, cf. Anon., ed. Giese, p. 14, lines 12-25, but with many 
additions by ‘Apz.). Idris's concern, however, is to transform the amiable 
family atmosphere of ‘Apz.’s account into the majestic dignity of a classical 
Oriental court. He notices that although ‘Apz. had recorded earlier (8 14) 
the introduction of the khutba in the Ottoman ruler's name, he fails to mention 
(until § 37, and then only in passing) the other characteristic prerogative of an 
independent ruler, his own coinage. This then he mentions first, implying that 
Ottoman coins were first struck in 729 and at Bursa (which may well be 


hem adint geyideri kodtlar, bunlaruy asl ol vagitdenbert oldi; the W, recension has a single, 
telescoped, clause (MSS M,L): yeyiderintly adini ol 200107117671 kodilar (cf. Annales : 
ei inde ab illis usque temporibus nomen hoc Genizarorum adepti retinent). ‘Apz. reads (§ 46) adi» 
yenidert kodtlar, yeyidert bunun zamaninda vagi‘ oldî, with the same transposition as Wi. 

44 Not the 'menüqib of Yakbehi Faqih’ but an anonymous work, see V. L. Ménage, in 
Bernard Lewis and P. M. Holt (ed.), Historians of the Middle East, 1962, 171 and 175, and in 
BSOAS, xxvi, 1, 1963, 52. 

45 Barring, of course, the case of contamination, which has admittedly occurred (elsewhere) 
in the Paris texts of Uruj (they contain some interpolations from ‘Apz.); but otherwise the 
Anon.-Uruj group and ‘Apz. do not seem to have influenced each other. 
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correct),*® but describing them as being ‘ of gold and silver’ (az zar u sim): 
this is certainly an anachronism, for the first Ottoman gold coins were struck 
only under Mehemmed 11. For the section on head-gear he adds some details, 
perhaps from traditions he had heard at the court (where these minutiae were 
carefully observed). In the section on the yaya he promotes Kara Khalil, 
‘ qaf of Bilejik' in ‘Apz., to qû al-qudat—an office common in many Muslim 
states, the Ak-Koyunlu (with which Idris was best acquainted) among them,” 
but unknown to the Ottoman hierarchy. Idris then adds the passage on the 
devshirme, the introduction of which is explicitly attributed to Orkhàn (after 
consultation with the principal officers of the state, arkûn- dawlat) ; from the 
lads so recruited the Janissary corps was formed. 9 

Sa‘d al-Din, mainly following Idris, reproduces (1, 39) the phrases relating to 
‘gold and silver’ coinage, not noticing the partial anachronism; but he 


46 See, for example, ‘Ali, in TOEM, vim, 48, 355 ff., and Khalil Edhem, Meskukat-1 ‘Othma- 
myye, 2-4. There is no need to postulate a written source for this statement of Idris: he may 
well have seen one of these early coins. 

17 Î. H. Uzungargh, Osmanlı devleti tegkilátyna medhal, Istanbul, 1941, 302 f. and index, s.v. 
kadslkuzat. 

45 This is the appropriate point to clear up a misunderstanding. At p. 151 of his review 
(cited at p. 65, n. 4 above), Professor Vryonis speaks of the discrepancies between the ‘ Palmer 
version ’ of Idris (i.e. Palmer’s summary at p. 470 of the article cited at p. 72, n. 41 above) and 
the ‘Ménage version’ (the passage quoted in BSOAS, xvm, 1, 1956, 181 f.). The ' Palmer 
version ' is a summary of the whole chapter as presented by Sa‘d al-Din (1, 37-41) ; the * Ménage 
version ' is a quotation, from Idris, of a small passage in the whole chapter: it occupies 16 lines 
out of a total of 135 in the Nuruosmaniye MS 3209, Idris's autograph, of which I now have 
& microfilm (the equivalent in Sa‘d al-Din is p. 40, l. 24 to p. 41, 1. 5; and in Palmer, p. 470, 
lines 25-80, ‘ This piydda . . . service and obedience’). Idris certainly does refer to the collected 
youths as becoming Janissaries—but in contexts before and after the passage which I quoted: 


he introduces the ‘ infantry ’ seotion by speaking of ju Ly cele يك قم لشكرى معروف به‎ 


لشكر $$( and‏ اين بند كان ين جر ی ool» and later refers twice to‏ وين جرى يعنى لشر. نو 

Again, Dr. Papoulia’s aside (p. 72), that perhaps not all MSS mention Kara Khalil, is un- 
warranted (unless her MS, Berlin Or. fol. 3179, has very different readings from those I have 
seen). Idris begins his ‘infantry’ section by stating that Orkhàn consulted his brother ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Pagha and the 54: al-qudat Kara Khalil; Kara Khalil pointed out that in order to take 
fortified towns (cf. Sa‘d al-Din, 1, 39, line 10) infantry were more necessary than cavalry (another 
anachronism !) ; Orkhān agreed, and Kara Khalil was put in charge of recruiting yaya. The levy 
of dhimmi lads, however, is ascribed to the advice not of Kara Khalil but of arkán-i dawlat 
(line 3 in BSOAS, xvm, 1, 181 = MS Nuruosmaniye, fol. 93v, line 7, and cf. Sa‘d al-Din, r, 40, 
line 26). Dr. Papoulia is therefore mistaken in saying (p. 72) that Kara Khalil is mentioned by 
Idris ' als Ratgeber Orbáns ' on the question of the devshirme, and (p. 89) that die Einführung 
des DevÉirme mit dem Namen des Qara Halil verbunden ist’; it is Hammer who makes this 
assumption (GOR, x, 91). 

Even if there were & link between Kara Khalil and the devshirme, it is rather hard on him to 
say (p. 89) that he was ' für seine Verstósse gegen das Scheriat-Recht bekannt'. This notoriety 
reste solely on the criticisms of the redactor of the Anonymous Chronicles (ed. Giese, p. 30, 
lines 21 f., and of. ‘Apz. § 63), who is saying in effect that in the good old days honest ghazis 
were not pestered by the central government: there was no penjik (= khums, one of the basic 
prescriptions of Islam) to tax private enterprise ; there were no laws compelling the surrender of 
an earlier sound currency in exchange for a debased new one ; and there were no nasty 1¢-oghlans 
(everyone knows how they won favour) coming out of the Palace to lord it over free-born Turks. 
Kara Khalil’s evil reputation derives in fact not from his infringement of the shari'a but from his 
attempts to apply it. 
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follows ‘Apz. and/or Neshri in making Kara Khalil only ‘ qadê of Bilejik ’ 
(1, 40, line 16). In his shortened section on the devshirme (1, 40-1) he does not 
mention the name of Orkhan, but speaks, perhaps with intentional vagueness, 
only of shah-i ‘ali-jah. Again, when inserting his own calculation that over 
200,000 men have been brought into the Muslim community through the 
devshirme since it was instituted, he comments that this is a period of ' over 
200 years’: since Sa‘d al-Din completed his history in 982/1575, this comment 
hardly takes us back so far as the reign of Orkhán. Thus though he is in 
general content to follow Idris, Sa‘d al-Din seems to have reservations about 
his chronology. 

The historian whom it would be most interesting to hear on this point is 
Ibn Kemal. He had started his career as a soldier and served in Rümeli, he 
wrote the bulk of his history while a müderris at Edirne (between 908/1502-3 
and 916/1510-11), and rose to be Sheykh al-Islam. He was, beyond doubt, no 
less familiar with the existing chronicles than Idris and was certainly better 
acquainted with Ottoman traditions and institutions. The introduction of the 
penjtk (and perhaps too of the Janissaries) we should expect him to describe 
in his third book, on the reign of Murad I, but the relevant pages seem not to 
have survived.*® 

The establishment of the yaya he describes as occurring after Orkhan had 
made Iznik his capital (with many details found in ‘Apz., §§ 33-4). He names 
neither ‘Ala’ al-Din Pasha nor Kara Khalil; the stpahis, he says, were prospering 
so much from rich booty that the ra‘dyd too were eager to serve, as infantry ; 
some of them therefore were enrolled and granted exemption from taxes. He 
continues: ‘ The origin of the enrolling of yaya in Anatolia is this which has 
been related. But at that time there were no Janissaries: the service which 
they render was rendered then by the yaya.... Later, when the Janissaries 
were introduced, this corps of yaya fell from the ruler’s favour and became 
abandoned in the nook of rejection; hard and rough tasks were assigned to 
them and that body lost all esteem: they became despised among their 
successors ’.5° Thus Ibn Kemal says only that the Janissaries were instituted 
‘later’ and makes no mention here of the devshirme. If Idris had before him 
a source now lost or knew of a tradition which ascribed the institution of the 


49 T have microfilms of MS Nuruosmaniye 3078 and of part of MS Ali Emiri 30. The former is 
wrongly described in Ist. bit. tarih-coprafya yazmaları katalogları, 1, 2, 1944, p. 122, as containing 
books I-Iv : it contains only 1, Ir, and rv ; the latter (books 1-1v) lacks some pages between fol. 81v 
(the incidents of ‘Apz., § 44) and fol. 82r (defeat of the Serbs, ‘Apz., § 49). 


اناطولىده LL‏ يازلەسنك Jdel‏ بو eul‏ كه 33 ,^ :457 MS Nuruosmaniye 3078, fol.‏ ?5 
e,‏ بر اولندى اما اول زمانده يكيجرى یوغدی اونلرك خذمتی by‏ كور رلردى ساز وسلب Se‏ مهيا 
ومرتب أيدوب أهنك سفر ظفر al‏ حاضر وناظر طوررلر وعزم رزم اولسه لشكر كشوركشانك 
أو xS‏ يوررلردى صكره که يكيجرى حادث اولدى مذ كور طائفه نظر سلطاندن دور دوشوب iS‏ 
حرمانده مهجور اولديلر مشقتلو خذمتلر اونلره تعيين اولنوب اول حماعته رغبت قالمادى خلفك اراسنده 

منفور أولديلر 
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devshirme and the Janissaries to Orkhan, Ibn Kemal either was unaware of it 
or rejected 51 

Dr. Papoulia's reasoning therefore fails to persuade me to reject J. À. B. 
Palmer's conclusion that Idris, using the sources known to us, re-cast and 
distorted the sequence of events. On the present evidence we must adhere to 
her second—and rejected—summary of the position (p. 70): ‘Die Grundung 
der Janitscharen ist mit der Einführung des Pengik zur Zeit Muráds I. ver- 
bunden, während das Dev&irme, auf Grund der Rede von Isidoros, anschliessend 
innerhalb der Regierungszeit Murá&ds I. oder spátestens im Jahre 1395 anzusetzen 
ist’. 


Dr. Papoulia is well aware of the difficulties inherent in the discussion of 
Ottoman institutions—that the two principles of shar‘ and ‘örf could lead to 
contradictions, that the position of the Sultan’s subjects varied from district to 
district, and that the extension of the Empire impelled modifications from 
century to century, so that the attempt to bring together data from different 
regions and different periods may produce only distortion. We have, she says, 
‘nur Bruckstücke eines verlorengegangen Mosaiks’. Without attempting to 
fit them in precisely, I append a few more fragments which have now come to 


light. 

1. In discussing the numbers of lads taken (p. 96 and n. 22), Dr. Papoulia 
notes the proportion ‘one lad per 40 households’ mentioned in an undated 
nishan ascribed by Uzunçarşılı (1, 92-4) to the early sixteenth century. Dr. D. 
Bojanié-Lukat has now explained the term étlik, used in the ‘Memoirs’ of 
Konstantin Mihailović to designate a ‘ devshirme-boy ’, as derived from Persian 
Ghal-yak, ° one in 40’ (cf. penjtk < panj-yak).5 Thus it seems that the propor- 
tion of one lad per 40 [households] was observed as early as the mid-fifteenth 


century. 
2. The document of 787/1385 (TOEM, v, 28, 244-6, considered by 


51 Closely linked with this point is the question whether the devshirme was first applied in 
Rumeli and then extended to Anatolia or whether (perhaps as a continuation of Seljüq practice) 
it had been carried from Anatolia into Rümeli. This is crucial for Dr. Papoulia’s thesis, for if the 
devshirme were shown to have originated in Rümeli it could hardly have been instituted by 
Orkhàn, and still less in the first years of his reign. Dr. Papoulia pointe out that there is no evi- 
dence in the earliest sources that it was confined to the European domains; and she argues 
convincingly (p. 85 and n. 19) that the letter of 1456 to the Grand Master of Rhodes (which, in 
my article ‘ Devshirme ' in Enc. Islam, second ed., I suggested might refer only to piracy) does 
indeed indicate that the devghirme was then practised in Anatolia. But the existence of an 
Anadolu Aghasi, which she cites in corroboration (p. 87), does not in fact help her argument. This 
officer’s duty, apparently, was to supervise the lads from Hümeli who were undergoing their 
* basic training ' in Anatolia, and that of his colleague, the Rümeli Aghasl, the converse (see e.g. 
Hezürfenn, quoted in Türkiyat Mecmuası, x, 1953, 383). Of the two, however, the Anadolu 
Aghasi was senior in rank (Uzungargili, 1, 44-5) ; and this suggests that his post had been estab- 
lished earlier (just as the beglerbegt of Rümeli out-ranked his colleague of Anatolia), and hence that 
the devghirme had been established first in Rümeli. 

53 Dušanka Bojanié-Lukas, ‘ Povodom izraza éilik’, in Vesnika Vojnog Muzejajna (Belgrade), 
vi-vil, 1962, 237-9. 
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Dr. Papoulia at p. 67), which refers to the misdeeds of two Janissaries, has now 
been discussed by Professor Wittek (WZKM, tvm1, 1962, 192-4). He concludes 
that it 18 spurious (not merely because of the surprisingly early reference to 
Janissaries), so that it is no indication for the date of the founding of the corps. 

3. In a document of about 880/1476 it is threatened that Christians (of 
Premedi, m southern Albania, and Grevena, in south-western Macedonia) 
liable to the jizya who have fled will be pursued, apprehended, and transported 
to Anatolia, and their sons taken ‘ for Janissary service’ (yeyiceriltge).5 Here 
then a near-equivalent to the devshirme is represented as a punishment—but 
here easily justifiable on the ground that the dhtmmis in question have broken 
their compact with the Muslim ruler. 

4. In a recently-published article,5* Professor Inalcik has noted that in the 
early Ottoman period ' relatives of the children levied for the Janissaries ' were 
exempted from paying jizya. To surrender a son to the ‘ slave-institution ' 
seems therefore to have been regarded as a quasi-military service, comparable 
with the other services (guarding of passes, etc.) which too could bring exemp- 
tion from jizya. 

5. I take this occasion to mention some further manuscripts of the Qawanin+ 
Yenéertyan, to add to the two already noted (p. 88, n. 26) in public collections : 
(i) Istanbul, Revan 1319 (F. E. Karatay, Topkam Saray . . . türkçe yazmalar 
kataloğu, 1, 1961, no. 1839) ; (ii) Bratislava (Arabische, türkische und perstsche 
Handschriften. der Universitütsbiblsothek in Bratislava, by J. Blaškovič and 
others, Bratislava, 1961, no. 439), where are noted also: (iii) Gotha (Pertsch, 
no. 134); (iv) Nuruosmaniye 4095 (?) ; (v) no. 66 in the library of Dr. Safvet 
Beg Bašagić (Popts orijentalnih rukopisa ..., in Glasnik Zemaljskog Muzeja u 
Bosna i Hercegovini, xxvut, 1916, 207-90, at p. 225). 


I should be most reluctant, by these criticisms of a few points, to leave the 
impression that Dr. Papoulia's monograph is unsound. On the contrary, it is 
the most exhaustive study of the devshirme yet made, based on very extensive 
and critical reading. Indeed it is simply because it will be widely read and 
deservedly cited, especially by non-Orientalists, that I have attempted here to 
overtake, before they gain general currency, a few interpretations that seem to 
me rather hazardous. 


53 Känünnāme-i sullàóni ber mticeb-s ‘örf-i ‘osmans, od. R. Anhegger and H. İnalak, Ankara, 
1956, 76 (= ed. F. Babinger, Munich, 1956, 272, and cf. N. Beldiceanu, Les actes des premiers 
sultans ... , 1, Paris, 1960, p. 149, § 3). 

*4 Eno. Islam, second ed., art. * Djizya ’, ool. 54b. 


WESTERN INFLUENCE IN CONTEMPORARY PERSIAN : 
A GENERAL VIEW 


By MOHAMMAD ALI JAZAYERY 


1.1.1. It has been said that the interrelation of language and other aspects 
of culture is so close that no part of the culture of a particular group can 
properly be studied without reference to the linguistic symbols in use’.1 One 
manifestation of cultural change in the language is seen in ‘linguistic 
borrowing ’, which, both as a general linguistic and cultural phenomenon, and 
as & process related to particular languages, has attracted the attention of 
& great number of scholars, including many linguists.? 

1.1.2. As the previous studies have indicated, linguistic borrowing may 
occur in all domains of language : phonology, morphology, syntax, and lexicon. 
However, ' aince lexicon i8 the index of culture, and in its totality presumably 
can describe the culture, we would expect the greatest correlation [between 
language and culture} to be here: the lexicon expresses the meanings, which 
are the culture. But the correlation of the more purely linguistic and structural 
parts of language with culture is indirect, and therefore less responsive to 
cultural change 3 

1.1.3. Persian is a very fertile field for studying the various aspects of 
linguistic borrowing and its relation to cultural borrowing, since the cultural 
contacts of its speakers have been very extensive through the centuries. 
Unfortunately, however, the matter has received much less attention than it 
deserves. It is the purpose of this paper to present, on a modest scale, a general 
survey of the more recent developments in this connexion. Although we shall 
try to cover as much of the subject as possible, our concern in the bulk of what 
follows will be lexical borrowing in Persian—subject to two restrictions. In 
terms of time, we shall only cover ‘ contemporary’ Standard Persian—more 


1 H. Hoijer, * Linguistic and cultural change’, Language, xxiv, 4, 1948, 336. 

* Bee, for example, W. D. Whitney, The life and growth of language, New York, 1888, ch. vii, 
esp. pp. 114-20 ; O. Jespersen, Language, New York, 1923, ch. xi; E. Sapir, Language, New York, 
1927, ch. iz; سل‎ Bloomfield, Language, New York, 1933, ch. xxv-xxvii. In recent years, in tho 
United States, Einar Haugen has published extensively on the subject, developing, and from 
time to time refining, & theoretical and terminological framework. His many publications on the 
subject include: ‘ The analysis of linguistic borrowing ', Language, xxv1, 2, 1950, 210-31; The 
Norwegian language in America: a study in bilingual behavior, 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1953 ; 
Bilingualism in the Americas: a bibliography and research guide, [Tuscaloosa], University of 
Alabama, 1956; and ° Language contact’, Proceedings of the eighth International Congress of 
Languists, Oslo, 1958, 771-85. Another American scholar, Uriel Weinreich, has discussed the 
theoretical aspects of * language contact ’, and has proposed a rather elaborate methodology. His 
major published work is Languages in contact : findings and problems, second printing, The Hague, 
1903, which includes a 658-item bibliography. In Europe, books and articles have been published 
on the subject by Deroy, Betz, Gneuss, and others. See, for example, Louis Deroy, L'emprunt 
linguistique, Paris, 1956. This book contains a very extensive bibliography, in which references to 
other European scholars can be found. 

* E. Haugen, Proceedings, 774. 
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exactly, the Persian of the period of ‘ Westernization ’.4 As far as the sources 
of borrowing are concerned, we shall mainly consider the languages of the 
° West "—Hurope (and America), including Russia. Our plan in what follows is 
first to present briefly some basic notions and terms used in the discussion of 
linguistic borrowing (in $ 1); then to discuss the sources for research on recent 
linguistic borrowings in Persian ($2) ; the cultural background against which 
the recent borrowings have taken place in Persian ($3); and, finally, the 
borrowings themselves ($ 4). In the latter connexion, it is not our purpose—nor 
will it be possible in a single article—either to list all the loans, or to discuss all 
the problems and ramifications involved. Rather, we shall try to present an 
over-all picture of the situation. In $ 5 one or two broad questions concerning 
recent loans will be dealt with. 

1.2.1. ° Linguistic borrowing’ may be defined, for our purposes, as ‘ the 
attempted reproduction in one language of patterns previously found in 
another '.9 The borrowing language is called the ‘ recipient’ language ; it has 
also been called the borrowing, primary, or replica language. The language 
from which the borrowing is made is referred to as the ‘ source’ language ; it 
has also been termed the lending, secondary, model, or donor language. The 
borrowed element as it was in the source language is the ‘ model’, and as it is in 
the recipient language is the ‘ replica ’.* 

1.2.2. Writers on lexical borrowing use the term ‘loan-word ’ to refer to a 
‘borrowed ’ word. ‘ Word’, however (even disregarding the fact that, though 
universally used, it is still an undefined, or at best an inadequately defined, 
term), will not always be an adequate term, as when one wants to refer to affixes. 
A more exact term, covering both words and affixes (as well as some other 
things) is ‘morpheme’; morphemes are, in one definition, ‘the smallest 
individually meaningful elements in the utterances of a language '." Two other 
relevant terms are ‘free’ and ‘bound’. A ‘bound’ form is a linguistic form 
which is ‘never spoken alone’; all other forms are ‘ free ’.8 Finally, by 
‘phoneme ' is meant, roughly speaking, each of the significant speech sounds, 
used to distinguish two forms which are otherwise alike in the sounds composing 
them (barring the cases of homonymy).? 

1.2.3. Linguistic ° loans, of whatever kind, may be analyzed and described ’, 


* We shall not include Afghan or Tajik Persian in our discussions. The recent linguistic 
developments in these dialects have not been identical with those in ‘ Tehrani’ Persian. Nor will 
we attempt to cover other Persian dialects of Iran, such as those of the south (formerly the area 
of the operations of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company) and the north (where Russian has had more 
influence than elsewhere in the country). 

5 E. Haugen, Language, XXVI, 2, 1950, 212. 

* The terms ‘ model’ and ' replica ' are often used by scholars to refer both to the languages 
involved and to the items borrowed. Here we use them only with reference to the latter. The 
corresponding terms for the languages are, as indicated, ‘ source ' and ‘ recipient’. 

7 C. F. Hookett, A course in modern linguistics, New York, 1958, 123. 

5 L. Bloomfield, Language, 160. 

° These definitions of general linguistic terms are not intended to be exhaustive. Rather, 
they are given as working definitions. 
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according to Haugen, ‘in terms of the extent to which they are imported in 
extenso and the extent to which they are modified by substitutions of native 
habits ’.1° All types of loans (including the lexical ones) may thus be said to fall 
between the two extreme poles of complete ‘importation’ and complete 
‘substitution’. On this basis, he recognizes three major varieties of loans." 
‘Loanwords’ are complete morphemic importations, as in P /fizik/ فيز يك‎ 
‘physics’ < F physique." When only partial substitution is involved we have 
'loanblends', as in P /vólt sénj/ ولت سنج‎ ‘voltmeter’, where F volte is 
imported, but where P /sénj/ is substituted for F mètre. ‘ Loanshifts ' involve 
complete substitution, as in P /rkhe ?ahien/ أهن‎ ol) ‘railway ’, where P /ráh/ 
is substituted for F chemin, P /-e/ (the ezafé, or connective /-e/) for F de, and 
P /?ahin/ for F fer. Loan-shifts are foreign loans which ‘ appear in the language 
only as changes in the usage of native words'.? In some cases a native mor- 
pheme takes on a new meaning or meanings transferred to it from a foreign 
morpheme with which it originally had one or more meanings in common. An 
example is /Serayét/ شرايط‎ in Persian which originally meant ‘conditions’ 
in the sense of ‘terms’, but now also means ‘conditions’ in the sense of 
‘situation’, on the model of the word condition in English or French. Such 
loans are ‘ loanshift extensions’. On the other hand, a combination of native 


10 E. Haugen, ‘ Problems of bilingualism’, Lingua, rt, 3, 1950, 288. 

11 The terminology of linguistic borrowing used here, and the definitions of the terms, are 
based on the works of Haugen cited in p. 79, n. 2, p. 81, n. 10, and p. 82, n. 14. Deviations from 
his terminology are negligible. 

12 In what follows, we shall use the conventional orthographies for representing the foreign 
(Le. non-Persian) forms cited. The Persian forms, however, will be represented in phonemic 
transcription as well as conventional orthography. The following symbols are used to represent 
the Persian consonant and vowel phonemes: /pbtdkg?szÉ£Zojfvxqhrlmnywie 
æ u o &/. The symbole /š £/ stand for pre-palatal fricatives, voiceless and voiced respeotively 
ش)‎ and j in Persian orthography). /c j/ are pre-palatal affricated stops, voiceless and voiced 
respectively چ(‎ and ج‎ /x q/ are voiceless and voiced post-velar fricatives respectively (e and 
di: 3). /?/ is the glottal stop (the hamza or p). /w/ occurs only as the second member of 
certain diphthongs (in the literary style only in /ow/) and there it corresponds to the letter , 
(waw) when the latter symbolizes a diphthong. /v/ is a voiced labial fricative, written as و‎ (wáw) 
in Persian orthography. /ie æ/ are the front vowels, from high to low, and correspond, respec- 
tively, to the Persian letter ‚ç (in one of ite uses), the kasra, and the fatha. /u o &/ are the 
corresponding back vowels; /u/ is represented by the letter و‎ (wiw); /o/ by zamma in some 
cases, and by و‎ (waw) in others; /a/ by the letter | (alef). The Persian stress phonemes are 
/ ^ v /, primary (or strong), secondary, and tertiary (or weak); this last will be left unmarked. 
On the phonemes of Persian see G. E. Nye, * The phonemes and morphemes of Modern Persian : 
a descriptive study’, doctoral dissertation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1954; C. T. 
Hodge, ‘ Some aspects of Persian style ’, Language, xxx, 3, Pt. 1, 1957, 355-69 ; and G. Lazard, 
Grammaire du persan contemporain, Paris, 1957. In book titles, authors’ names, ete., transliteration 
is used throughout; when an item has been published with a title-page in roman characters, the 
author’s own roman-character rendition will be used. The following abbreviations will be used : 
P(ersian), F(rench), E(nglish), R(ussian). 

13 E, Haugen, Language, XXVI, 2, 1950, 219. 
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morphemes may aoquire, on the model of an item in & foreign language, a new 
meaning or meanings not equal to the sum total of its components. P /mahe 
?gsibl/ عسل‎ ole ‘honeymoon’ is an example. These loans are called ' loanshift 
creations '. 

1.2.4. All the above types of words can be subsumed under the term 
‘ dependent innovation ’, which we can define as any linguistic innovation based 
on a model in another language. It may be noted here that not all linguistic 
innovations naming cultural innovations borrowed from other cultures depend 
on models in other languages. Thus, P /ma&in dudí/ (£545 (n+l, a word used 


to designate a ‘tramway’ running between Tehran and a nearby shrine, and 
literally meaning ‘ smoky machine ', was coined in Persian without any foreign 
model to base it on. Such innovations can be called ‘ independent 
innovations ’,14 

2.1.1a. As for the sources, no serious attempt seems to have been made to 
collect recent Western loans in Persian, to classify them systematically, or to 
analyse them from a linguistic point of view.!5 Even a reasonably complete list 
has not been published. There are, however, a number of secondary sources, 
some of which we shall mention here. These sources fall within two groups: 
dictionaries, and other works. We begin with the latter group. Most of the 
Iranian writers who have dealt with the subject of recent linguistic borrowing at 
all have confined their discussions exclusively—or very nearly so—to whether 
or not loan-words (and loan-shifts) should be admitted to, and accepted as 
a legitimate part of, the language. The earliest discussion of recent loans in 
Persian that has come to this writer’s attention is an article in French, by the 
Iranian Foroughi (Zokaol Molk), published in 1908. In it, the author discusses 
foreign words in Modern Persian, emphasizing those introduced in recent times, 
and gives examples of Arabic, Turkish, Indian, Chinese, English, French, and 
Russian loan-words. In 1908, M. K. Shirazi, another Iranian, published a list 
of 138 new words, which he had collected from recent Persian newspapers, in an 
English journal. With one or two exceptions, the new words were borrowings 
from European languages. The list provided the Persian orthographic forms of 
the words, their English meanings, and indications as to the source languages ; 
there was no accompanying discussion. Meanwhile, Paul Horn, in his grammar 

14 E. Haugen uses the terms ‘ borrowed ’ and ‘ native ’ respectively where we use ‘ dependent ' 
and ‘independent’. See his review of H. Gneuss, Lehnbildungen und Lehnbedeutungen im 
Alienglischen, Berlin, etc., 1955, in Language, xxxn, 4, Pt. 1, 1956, 761-9. 

15 This writer made such an attempt for a small segment of recent Western loan-words in his 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, ‘ English loanwords in Persian: a study in language and 
culture ' (University of Texas, Austin, 1958), and is currently engaged on a book on the same 
subject. 

16 Examples are S. Naficy in the introduction to his Dictionnaire francais—persan, 2 vols., 
Tehran, 1930-1; M. T. Bahar in his Sabk-shenasi, second edition, mu, Tehran, 1959, 403-7 ; 
Mohammad Qazwini, in Nathr-e Farat-ye mo'áger, ed. by I. Afshar, Tehran, 1951, 59-63 ; 
A. Kasrawi, in Zaban-e pak, Tehran, 1943, 2-12 ; S. H. Taqizãdeh in Hefz-e zabün-e fasih-e Farsi, 
Tehran, 1947; M. A. Foroughi, in the work cited under Massé in p. 83, n. 18 ; and P. N. Khanlavi, 
Dar bare-ye zaban-e Farsi, Tehran, 1961, 107-25 (a reprint of articles published earlier). 
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of Modern Persian, among the earliest publieations to discuss recent loans even 
in passing, devoted seven pages to an extremely brief discussion and examples of 
loan-words (old and new) in Persian. He gave only two short paragraphs to 
borrowings from Russian, French, and English, oiting only one example. In 
1910 L. Bouvat published a paper on the modern evolution of the languages of 
the Islamic world, devoting about four pages to Persian. In 1934-9, C. E. Wilson, 
in a Persian-English glossary of new words and expressions he had compiled 
mostly from recent Persian newspapers, included a number of European 
borrowings, almost all of them from French. Malek’ol-Sho‘ara Bahar, in his 
history of the evolution of Persian prose, published 1940—4, gave a few examples 
of recent lexical developments in Persian, including Western loan-words. In 
1943, M. Ishaque gave a short list of European loans in discussing the poetry 
of modern Iran. In 1955-6, C. Dutt, in a general discussion of loan-words in 
Persian, gave short lists of borrowings from Greek, Aramaic, Babylonian, 
Indian, Turkish, Chinese, Armenian, Russian, English, and French. In 1956, 
an article by W. Giese dealt with French loan-words in Persian, including some 
analysis. A list of some recent Western loan-words and foreign proper names 
appeared in Persian in 1959 ; and another short list in 1961.17 Since the founda- 
tion of the Iranian Academy (the Farhangestàn) in 1935, several articles have 
appeared in European journals on the major activity of that institution—the 
coining of new words to replace loan-words in scientific terminology, as well as 
in the language at large.1* The Academy itself has published periodic lists of 
the words it has coined or adopted. 

2.1.1b. As far as the dictionaries are concerned, we must first make certain 
general observations. About 200 monolingual Persian dictionaries have been 


17 Foroughi (Zokaol Molk), ‘ L'influence exercée par les langues étrangères sur le persan ', 
Revue Bleue, No. 21, 1908, 364-68; M. K. Shirazi; ‘ A list of 138 new words, chiefly European, 
that constantly ocour in modern Persian newspapers ...’, Journal and Proceedings, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, NS, rr, 1, 1907, 9-13 ; Paul Horn, ‘ Neupersische Schriftsprache ’, in W. Geiger 
and E. Kuhn (ed.), Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 1, 2, Strassburg, 1898-1001, 1-8; L. 
Bouvat, ' L'évolution moderne des langues musulman ', Revue du Monde Musulman, x, 1910, 
47-69; C. E. Wilson, ‘Contributions to the Modern Persian-English vocabulary’, Islamic 
Culture, vil, 4, 1984, 560-84; ix, 1935, 80-106, 308-34, 493-518, 580—802; x, 1936, 63-87, 
280-98, 451-70, 610-32 ; xm, 1, 1939, 82-97; M. T. Bahar, Sabk-shenasi, second edition, m, 
Tehran, 1959, 404-06; M. Ishaque, Modern Persian poetry, Calcutta, 1048, oh. iii; C. Dutt, 
° Losn-words in Persian’, Indian Linguistics, xvii, 1955-6, 114-20; W. Giese, ‘ Französische 
Lehnwórter im modernen Persischen ’, Zeitschrift für Französische Sprache und Literatur, LXVII, 
1, 1956, 69-77; F. Kar, Farhang-e emrüz, Tehran, 1958; H. Razi, Farhang-e esteláhat-e kharejs 
dar zabün-e Fürsi, Tehran, 1961. A few other articles have been published on the subject in 
Persian, and are listed in Iraj Afshar, Index Iranicus, I, 1910-1958, Tehran, 1961. 

18 See, for example, R. Lescot, ‘La reforme du vocabulaire en Iran’, Revue des Études 
Islamiques, 1939, Cahier 1, 75-96; H. Massé, ‘ La lettre a l'Académie Iranienne de S. A. 
Mohammed Ali Foroughi ', ibid., 17-74 ; W. Hinz, ‘ Neue Formen des persischen Wortschatzes ’, 
ZDMG, xor, 3, 1937, 680-98 ; E. Rosai, ‘ La riforma linguistica nell’Iran ’, Oriente Moderno, xix, 
9, 1939, 516-19. 

19 The last of these was Vazhehd-ye now ke ta püyün-e sül-e 1319 dar Farhangestán-e Iran 
pazirofteh shodeh ast, Tehran, 1941. The Academy discontinued ita word-coining activities after 
the abdication of Rez& Shah in 1941. 
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compiled in the Islamic era.2° Of these, about 50 have been published during the 
last 40 years or so—some 15 or so in the past 12 or 15 years, during which period 
a sudden interest in compiling dictionaries has been manifested in Iran. How- 
ever, with little or no exception, the existing dictionaries are hardly more than 
lists of words, with very inadequate definitions, unoritically collected from 
earlier dictionaries. While a great number of words they list have been out of 
use for centuries (without being marked aecordingly) the great majority of 
recent additions to the lexicon are not even listed. A number of dialect words 
are included, but not always labelled as such. Not a few ghost words are listed. 
Pronunciation of words is indicated by inadequate methods, when indicated at 
all. As for the later European borrowings, some of the more recent dictionaries 
have included a number of them, but here, as in the case of the native, and older 
foreign, material, the coverage as well as the treatment leaves something to be 
desired. These remarks, it should be noted, apply also to the bilingual Persian 
dictionaries (Persian-English, Persian-French, Persian~Russian, English- 
Persian, French—Persian, etc.). Sometimes, however, these are somewhat better 
than the monolingual Persian dictionaries.” 

2.1.2. The secondary sources surveyed (as well as others not mentioned) are 
restricted in their usefulness for several reasons. First, the number of recent 
loans they list is very small. Second, even when a loan is listed, 1t is not always 
correctly identified. Sometimes words are tagged as ‘ European °’, without further 
identification. Third, some sources do not give the Persian meanings or defini- 
tions of Western loans they list. Fourth, the pronunciation is usually not 
adequately represented. In some cases, it is not indicated at all. As a result of 
these and other shortcomings, the existing secondary sources are not always 
of as much help to the investigator as he might wish.™ 

2.2.18. By far the most important sources for the study of recent lmguistic 
borrowings in Persian are the primary sources. By a primary source, we mean 
the language itself as it appears in everyday speech and in writing. (Such 
things as radio and television broadcasts are, strictly speaking, neither the 
spoken nor the written form of the language, but something between the two : 
the element of spontaneity which marks the spoken style is absent in them, 
while, on the other hand, an attempt is often made to make at least some 
broadcasts ‘ sound natural’. Those novels—such as the works of Hedayat and 
Jamalzideh—and plays which aim at reproducing natural spoken forms are 


19 Tn a revised version of an earlier list, S. Nafioy enumerates 188 monolingual dictionaries, 
inoluding glossaries, eto., in ‘ Farhangha-ye farst’, in A. A. Dehkhoda, Loghat-nama, ed. M. Mo'in, 
Tehran, 1946— , faso. 40 (introduction by a group of scholars to the whole work), 178-86. The 
figure given in the text above includes works not in the Naficy list. 

11 For a list of the dictionaries of Persian into European languages, and vice versa, see 
Loghat-ndma, fasc. 40, 373-8. i 

22 For some detailed observations on the sources see my dissertation (cited in p. 82, n. 15 
above), 5-15. Matters are not helped by the lack of an etymological dictionary of Modern Persian. 
Loghat-ndma and a new dictionary now in preparation under the editorship of M. Minovi (cf. 
p. 86, n. 27 below) will be helpful when completed. 
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also to be delegated to the in-between position. Extemporaneous, unrehearsed 
interviews and speeches, on the other hand, are of course in the same general 
category as the spoken style.) In the written primary sources, a cross-section of 
the language can be found in selected newspapers and journals; a fairly com- 
plete set of school textbooks, in all fields; works of selected novelists and poets ; 
a selection of books on various subjects; and selected records of travels to 
Western countries, especially in the earlier periods. In all cases, especially in 
the periodicals, selections should be representative, both chronologically and 
geographically. In the newspapers, perhaps complete files of the Riuzname-ye 
Wagàye'-e Ettefagiyeh, which was the first Persian newspaper to last for any 
length of time (even if under different names) ; the original (Calcutta) Habl ol- 
Matin; the London Qanun ; the Istanbul Akhtar ; the Chehreh-nema (first of 
Alexandria, later of Cairo); Shafag-e Sorkh; Iran; and Ettela‘at, all of 
Tehran (the last one the only paper to be published uninterruptedly since its 
inception in 1926), would yield very nearly all the instances of linguistic 
borrowing (with the exception of those in the * pure sciences ") up to the present 
time. In journals, Zránshahr (of Berlin); Armaghàn; Talim wa Tarbiyat, and 
its continuation, Amiizesh wa Parwaresh; Yaghmà; Mehr; Sokhan; Ayandeh; 
Mardom ; and Ettela'at-e Haftegi (all of Tehran) can be examined. The yearbook 
Salname-ye Pars may be added to the list. In all periodical publications, 
especially the newspapers, advertisements should be carefully examined. 

2.2.]b. The importance of native informants as a primary source should not 
be forgotten. Even when lists of loans have been collected from various other 
sources, the use of native informants will be necessary for at least two purposes: 
to verify the actual use of each item in the spoken style, and to determine its 
pronunciation, which is not always adequately recorded in the various sources. 
To a lesser degree, radio and television broadcasts can also be used for the same 
purposes as the live informants. 

2.3. Undoubtedly, in an effort to conduct a comprehensive study of recent 
Western loans, the secondary sources must also be utilized, despite their 
imperfections, although the emphasis should be placed on the use of primary 
sources, of which not the least important are native informants. Until, there- 
fore, the full examination of primary sources can be undertaken, and even when 
such an examination is undertaken, in conjunction with the primary sources, 
there is a handful of dictionaries which can be consulted with advantage. It 


23 For a list and descriptions of the newspapers published in Iran since the earliest times, see 
M. Sadr-e Hashemi, T'árikh-e jara'ed wa majallat-e Irán, 4 vols., Isfahan, 1949-64. For journals, 
seo also Iraj Afshar, Index Iranicus (cited in p. 88, n. 17), 1, 15-38. A list and descriptions of 
Persian yearbooks is given in the latter work, pp. 39-42. On Persian books published since the 
introduction of printing in Iran see Khan Bahai Moshar, A bibliography of books printed in Persian, 
2 vols., Tehran, 1958-63 ; and the annual Bibliography of Persia, comp. Iraj Afshar, Tehran, 
1955— . It is true that, for more complete results, all the publications of the period since 1800 
should be examined. Such a gigantic task, however, would involve too many participants, and 
too long & period of time, to be feasible in the near future. The major aspect of the work which 
would suffer from using only & selection of sources is the establishment of the date of the first 
occurrence of each borrowed item. 
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must, however, be borne in mind that the major use of the dictionaries, and 
other secondary sources, is in making an initial list of words presumed to be of 
Western origin. Once such a list is made, each item must be subjected to careful 
examination, its actual use in the language verified, its pronunciation(s) and 
meaning(s) checked, its source language determined, and the final analysis 
based on the outcome of these investigations. Subject to these reservations, we 
may mention several dictionaries the examination of which should prove 
fruitful In the bilingual group, one of the earliest, which is also the largest, is 
that compiled by Steingass (1892). Others are Naficy's French—Persian 
(1930-1); Boyle's Persian-English (1949) ; and Miller's Persian—Russian (1953) 
dictionaries. But perhaps the most useful bilingual dictionaries are these 
compiled by Haim. Of the monolingual dictionaries, we should mention the 
Farhang-e Nezim (1927-39), Katiziyan (1932), Farnidsar (1939-45), Amir 
Kabir (1955), and ‘Amtd (1955).24 Two other Persian dictionaries deserve 
special mention: Dehkhoda’s Loghat-náma is a monumental work now in 
progress. The compiler, a distinguished scholar who died m 1956, worked on 
this encyclopedic dictionary for 45 years, extracting and excerpting materials 
out of a large number of works, both published and in manuscript. He collected 
about three million cards. The work of supervising the publication, as well as 
some updating, is now carried on by a committee headed by Dr. Mohammad 
Mo‘in. Over 50 fascicules have been published so far. A larger number of 
European loan-words than in any other work are included.*® The other work 
is a new edition of Borhan-e gate‘, also edited by Mo‘In.?* By far the most useful 
and voluminous part of the edition are Mo‘in’s footnotes, where, among other 
things, he lists some recent Western loan-words.*' 

3.1.1. From the earliest times Iran has been a meeting-place of many 
cultures, and an intermediary between Hast and West. Trade, diplomacy, 


14 F, Steingass, A comprehensive Persian-English dictionary, fourth impression, London, 1957 
(first edition, 1892); S. Naficy, Dictionnaire frangata—persan, 2 vols., Tehran, 1930-1; J. A. 
Boyle, A practical dictionary of the Persian language, London, 1949; B. V. Miller, Persidsko- 
russkij slovar’, third edition, Moscow, 1953; 5. Haim, New Persian-English dictionary, 2 vols., 
Tehran, 1934-6, and T'he one-volume Perstan—English dictionary, Tehran, 1961; S. M. ‘A. Da‘i-ol 
Eslàm, Farhang-e Nezgam, 5 vols., Hyderabad, 1927-89; M. ‘A. Katuziy&n, .Farhang-e Katiztan, 
Tehran, 1832 ; ‘A. A. Nafisi, Farnüdsár ya farhang-e Nafist, Tehran, 1939-45; M. “A. Khalili and 
‘A. A. Shamim, Farhang-e Amir Kabir, Tebran, 1956 ; H. ‘Amid, Farhang-e ‘Amid, fourth edition, 
Tehran, 1962. 

15 For further detsila on this work and ite historical development see fasc. 40 of the work 
itself, cited in p. 84, n. 20 above. 

1* Mohammad Hosayn ebn-e Khalaf de Tabriz, Borhün-e qdfe', ed. Moh. Mo'in, 4 vols., 
Tehran, 1951-6. A fifth volume, containing addenda and corrigenda was later issued (Tehran, 
1963). 

* To the above list we may add several now in preparation. One is & dictionary to cover 
Modern Persian up to the end of the nineteenth century. Under the editorship of M. Minovi, this 
work is based on selected primary sources representative of each century, from the ninth to the 
nineteenth. This work, which should prove very valuable, is expected to be published before 
long. Mo‘tn, also, has promised four dictionaries, of various sizes and levels, which, according to 
advanced descriptions on p. 8 of the foreword to the fourth volume of his edition of Borhan, 
should solve many, if not all, of the problems in Persian lexicology. 
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wars, science, the arts, religion, philosophy, have brought its inhabitants into 
contact with many other peoples and cultures. By the seventh century of the 
Christian era, Elamites, Sumerians, Akkadians, Aramaeans, Greeks, and a 
number of other peoples, as well as Iranians themselves, had met, in war and 
in peace, and out of these meetings Persian culture as it existed at the dawn of 
the Islamic era had emerged.*® 

3.1.2. In the seventh century, Muslim Arabs invaded Iran, which thus 
became part of the Muslim world. ‘ Iran was penetrated to the core by Arabian 
religion and Arabian ways. 3? Arabic became the language of religion, and for 
centuries also the language of science and scholarship, throughout the Islamic 
lands. During the Islamic period, Iranians have also come in contact with 
Turkic peoples, at times ruled by them, at others competing and fighting with 
them: in one way or another, they have had close dealings with them for 
almost as long as they have had dealings with the Arabs. Turkic languages have 
at various times been spoken at the royal courts of Iran, and in certain sections 
of the country.®° 

3.2.1, At the beginning of the nmeteenth century Napoleon Bonaparte was 
planning to attack India with the help of Iran. Britain was trying to forestall 
this. Napoleon’s dream was never realized, but as a result of it Iran was drawn 
into the orbit of European politics. The Anglo-French rivalry over Iran's 
alliance soon gave place to an Anglo-Russian rivalry over controlling Iran. This 
state of affairs was to dominate Iran's external, as well as internal, affairs in 
the years that followed.?! 

3.2.2. The 1828 Treaty of Torkmanchay, ending the wars between Iran and 
Russia, marked the beginning of a new era in Iran's diplomatic relations with 
the West. Among other things, this treaty gave Russia extraterritorial privileges 
in Iran. By the end of the nineteenth century, treaties of friendship and com- 
merce had been signed between Iran and a number of other countries of the 
West, including England, France, Germany, and the United States, among 
others. Many of these countries established permanent legations in Tehran. 

3.3.1. At about the same time as the beginning of Iran's involvement in 
Western politics, and, partly at least, as a result of it, some Iranian leaders 
began to think of the necessity of military, and other, reforms. Thus it was that 
began the period of so-called ‘ Westernization'. During this period, Iran’s 


38 A general survey of Iran's major cultural relations in pre-Islamic times may be had in 
R. Ghirshman, [ran from the earliest times to the Islamic conquest (Penguin Books, A 239), 1954 ; 
and R. N. Frye, The heritage of Persta, Cleveland and New York, 1963. 

19 Th. Nóldeke, as quoted in P. Sykes, A history of Persia, third edition, London, 1930, I, 536. 

30 On Iran's history in Islamic times, Sir Peroy Sykes, A history of Persia, third edition, 
2 vols., London, 1930, or, for 8 more up-to-date account, the relevant volumes of Handbuch der 
Ortentalisitk, may be consulted. 

31 See Sykes, op. cit., rr, 208 to the end of the book; and G. Lenczowski, Russia and the West 
tn Iran, Ithaca, N.Y., 1949. 

32 On the Treaty of TorkmAncháy see Sykes, op. cit., rr, 319-32. For a list of the countries 
with which Iran signed treaties on the basis of Torkm&nchüy see A. A. Siassi, La Perse au contact 
de l'Occident, Paris, 1931, p. 124, and n. 1. 
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cultural relations with the West have expanded along with her diplomatic and 
commercial relations.” 

3.3.2. ‘ Westernization ' as used here refers to 565 changes and innova- 
tions in various phases of life which have come about in Iran as a result of that 
country's expanding cultural contacte with the Western world. These contacts 
have been effected through various factors and channels. Chief among these 
have been: the increasing foreign trade, including the various economic con- 
cessions granted to Westerners; developments in science, technology, and 
industry ; new and expanding means of communication and transportation ; 
modern education, including missionary and other foreign schools; printing 
and publication, including the introduction and numerical expansion of news- 
papers; the spread of European languages; translations of European (and 
American) books and articles; the two World Wars; and the direct personal 
contacts resulting from the presence in Iran of European and American 
missionaries, educators, technicians, advisers, administrators, soldiers, etc., as 
well as the visits, of varying length, paid by an increasing number of Iranians, 
especially students, to Europe and the United States.* The proclamation of 
a Constitution in 1906 and the conscious, concerted, and determined efforts of 
Rezā Shah (1921-41) helped to increase the tempo and the extent, if not 
necessarily the depth, of Westernization.*® Since the second World War, the 
movement towards ‘ modernization ', which to many Iranian people is synony- 
mous with ‘ Westernization ', has gained even more speed. 

4.1. The various cultural contacts of its speakers had, by the end of the 
eighteenth century, left considerable traces in the Persian language. In the 
realm of vocabulary, there were elements in it from a great variety of sources. 
It included, besides a small number of words of Persian, and other Iranian, 
origin, words from a number of non-Jranian languages, including Arabic, Greek, 
Latin, Aramaic, Turkish and Mongolian, and Indic languages.2® Most of 
these came from Arabic. Arabic also served as the medium through which some 
Greek and Latin words, as well as words from other languages, found their way 
into Persian. A few examples of these early loan-words may be in order here. 

(a) From Arabic Persian has borrowed /ketáb/ كتاب‎ ‘book’; /s®*y/ سعى‎ 


‘ effort’; /towzíh/ تو ضيح‎ ‘explanation’; /jamé?/ جامع‎ ‘comprehensive ’ ; 


33 Seo Siassi, op. oit., on Iran's oultural contacte with the West. 

34 See Siassi, op. cit. ; R. Arasteh, Education and social awakening in Iran, Leiden, 1962; and 
for a brief factual outline, my dissertation (cited in p. 82, n. 15), ch. ii. 

35 On the Rezd Shah period see A. Banani, The modernization of Iran, 1921-1941, Stanford, 
Calif., 1961. 

38 There is no complete study of Arabio influence on Persian. Some examples, however, may 
be found, among others, in Paul Horn’s work cited in p. 83, n. 17 above. Examples of loan-words 
from other old sources are found in the same work as well as in the following: Th. Ndldeke, 
Persische Studien, Wien, 1802; P. Horn, Neupersische Etymologie, Strassburg, 1808; P. de 
Lagarde, Persische Studien, Göttingen, 1884; and Borhán-e qdje', cited in p. 86, n. 26, where an 
extensive bibliography is given in the introduction to vol. 1, and supplements in the other three 
volumes. 
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/mowzü? / موصو ع‎ ‘subject’;  /tæb?/ طبع‎ ‘printing’; /S6wq/ شوق‎ 
‘enthusiasm’; /tekrár/ تكرار‎ ‘repetition’; /?ente&ár/ انتشار‎ ' publishing’ ; 
/xatemé/ afl ‘termination’;  /nstijó/ نتيجه‎ ‘result’;  /fazél/ pels 
‘learned’; /lebás/ لبانس‎ ‘clothes’; /mmnzél/ J; ‘house’; /halé/ Yb- 
‘now’; /tüeqribén/ L ‘approximately’; and literally thousands of 
others. 

(b) From Turkish and Mongolian come: /cæpavól/ جباول‎ ‘plunder’ ; 
/yor&/ بورش‎ ‘attack’; /ordi/ 95)! ‘camp’; /?aqé/ Ul * gentleman ' 
/°1/ (bl ‘tribe’; /táp/ توب‎ ‘cannon’; /tutün/ Ogg ' (pipe) tobacco’ ; 
/Pilet/ ايلجى‎ ‘envoy’; /yagí/ ياغى‎ ‘outlaw’; /bolik/ بلوى‎ ‘ cluster of 
Villages’; /qædqén/ قدغن‎ ‘emphasis’; /topóz/ jyy ‘mace’; /qsravól/ 
قراول‎ ‘guard’; /qacáq/ قاچاق‎ ‘contraband’; /qeycí/ قيجى‎ ‘scissors’; and 
a number of others. p 

(c) Greek is represented by: /legén/ jl ‘basin’; /lengér/ لنكر‎ 
‘anchor’;  /kalbd/ JIS ‘mould; carcass’;  /mumiya'í/ lay 
‘mummy’; /deyhím/ ec ‘crown’; and others. 

(d) Aramaic loan-words include: /kešíš/ كشيش‎ ‘priest’; /omlipá/ lal 
‘cross’; /Éeypür/ ; 4-5 ‘trumpet’; /gombád/ AS ‘dome’; /seydá/ شيدا‎ 
‘mad’; /gówd/ كود‎ ‘deep’; /tüt/ توت‎ ' berry, mulberry’; and so on. 

(e) From Indic languages have come: /šekér/ » ‘sugar’; /šoqál/ 
شغال‎ ‘jackal’; /nargíl/ JS 'eoco-nu&'; /cáp/ جاب‎ ‘printing’; and 
80 On. 

4.2. Since the nineteenth century, new cultural developments have left 
their impress on the Persian language. On the lexical level, the cultural changes 
and innovations have resulted in the expansion of the Persian vocabulary, 
which, as a result of these same cultural developments, has been exposed to 
influences from languages of the Western world. This vocabulary expansion 
has resulted, for the most part, though not in all oases, from the necessity to 
meet new lexical needs. 

4.3.1. Three major sources have been used in meeting the new lexical 
situations: (1) the established resources of Persian, by which is meant the 
native Persian elements as well as the ‘ naturalized’ foreign elements of long 
standing (notably those from Arabic); (2) new loan-words of Arabic origin; 
(3) loan-words from Western languages. These three types will be discussed 


briefly, and a few examples of each will be supplied. 
4.3.28. As for the words based on the established resources of Persian, these 
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are of two major varieties. In some cases, old words are given new meanings. 
Sometimes the old meanings are kept, perhaps with lessened frequency. Thus 


/'ózv/ عضو‎ now means ‘employee’, as well as the old ‘member (limb, 
organ)’; /tezkeré/ كره‎ ii means ‘ passport ' as well as ‘ biography ` (although 
in this sense its use is restricted); /r®?y/ T means 'opinion' as well as 
‘vote’. /kár/ كار‎ , originally meaning ‘labour’, now means a ‘ work’ of art 
(or scholarship) also. /mellét/ ملت‎ now means ‘nation’; its original meaning 
of ‘religious community’ has all but completely disappeared. /ruznamé/ 
4455, ; now means ‘newspaper’; its older meaning of ‘ official diary’ is 
virtually unknown.?? /danéSnamé/ داتشنامه‎ now means ‘ (university) degree ’, 
while at some time or another it was used in the past to mean something like 
' encyclopedia ’ (as in Ibn Stnà's Daneshname-ye ' Ala'1). /^aggahí/ T T has 
acquired the specialized sense of ‘ advertisement ’, besides its general meaning 
of ‘information’. Its variant /?agahí/ SST now means ‘secret police 
(department) ’. /malés/ مالش‎ ‘rubbing’, now means ' friction’ (in physics) 
too. There are many more examples. 

4.3.20. In some other cases new words are coined, as in the following 
examples:  /xrbsernegár/ خببرتكار‎ ‘reporter’;  /xmb&rgozarí/ ى‎ OUS حبر‎ 
“news agency’; /bašgáh/ باشگاه‎ ‘club’; /?àbdozdék/ CS: أبدزد‎ ‘ syringe ' ; 
/degirdis/ دكرديسى‎ ‘metamorphism’; /vazænéš/ ijl ‘repulsion’ (in 
physics); /?asayeigsh/ آسايشكاه‎ ‘sanatorium’; /bazdàštgáh/ بازداشتكاه‎ 
“house of detention’;  /Xirxàrgáh/ شيرضواركاه‎ ‘nursery’: /dærmàngáh/ 
درمانگاه‎ ‘clinic’; /geranigáh/ كرانيكاه‎ ‘centre of gravity’; /s&ngvaré/ 
ستكواره‎ ‘fossil’; /mixí/ ميخى‎ ‘cuneiform’; /baznebsté/ بازنشسته‎ ‘ retired’ : 
fbalint/ gall ‘clinical (patient) ’ ; /behdarí/ مبدارى‎ * public health (depart- 
ment) ’. 

4.3.3. New loan-words of Arabic origin are of three major types. Some have 
been borrowed directly from Arabic, usually through Egyptian and Syrian 
publications. Others have been taken from Turkish, in which some terms were 
coined from Arabic linguistic materials, rather than borrowed from terms 
actually used in Arabic ; most of these terms— which, strictly speaking, are not 


Arabic, but Turkish, loans—date back to the pre-Republican period in Turkey. 
Still other terms were coined in Persian itself from Arabic resources. A few 


37 See Bahar’s work (cited in p. 82, n. 16 above), Ir, 343. 
38 For a brief discussion of this subject, see Taqizüdeh, cited in p. 82, n. 16 above; and 
Bahr (also cited there), ım, 404. 
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examples of new loans of Arabic origin are: /*seqalliyy&t/ cabi ‘minority ' ; 
/^mks&rlyyit/ کر ئت‎ | ‘majority’; /?eftexarí/ افتخارى‎ ‘honorary (chair- 
man, doctorate, etc.) ’ ; /?ettehadiyyó/ اتحاديه‎ ‘union’; /mottæhèdolmæ?á]/ 
JUI متحد‎ ‘circular (i.e. “form letter ”) ’ ; /layehé/ a£ ‘ bill (parliamentary 
term)’; /bsyanlyyé/ نيه‎ W ‘communiqué’; /tmyyaré/ طياره‎ ‘° aeroplane ' ; 
/'e?tesáb/ اعتصاب‎ ‘strike’ (labour term);  /mizànolhmraré/ ميزان الخرارة‎ 
‘thermometer’; /mæšruté/ 4b, مشر‎ ' constitutional (government)'; /qanüne 
?asasí/ أساببى‎ OU ‘constitution’; /reisolvozerd/ رئيس الو زرا‎ “prime 
minister’; /ns;zmlyyé/ نظميه‎ * police (department)'; eto., etc. 

4.3.48. Of the three sources of new words mentioned in § 4.3.1, the third one, 
Western loan-words, accounts for one large group of new words in Persian. 
These are ‘loanwords’ proper. Two other groups of new words represent 
a combination of the first and third sources—that is, of the native (including 
naturalized foreign) resources and Western language resources. Of these, one 
sub-group is made up of the 'loanshifts', in which no new morphemes are 
involved, but in which established morphemes take on new functions under 
foreign linguistic influence. The other sub-group is that of * loanblends ’, each 
of which mvolves one (or more) native morphemes and one (or more) foreign 
morphemes, the combination having a new meaning (or meanings) based on 
a foreign model containing the foreign morpheme. 

4.3.45. Loan-words from Western languages can be numbered in the 
thousands, and are illustrated by /fizík/ فيز يكن‎ ‘physics’ < F physique ; 
/tanzént/ slp ‘tangent’ (mathematics term) < F tangent; /báz/ ‘base’ 
(in chemistry) < F base; /semavér/ jske ‘samovar’ > R samovar ; /gilás/ 
AS ‘glass (tumbler)? < E glass; /cék/ ae ‘cheque’ < E cheque ; 
/dorokké/ درشكه‎ ‘droshky’ < R drozhki; /’ænžèksiyón/ اتفكسيون‎ “ injec- 
tion? < F injection; /bo&ké/ ato ‘barrel? > R bochka; /yuneskó/ Sudy 
‘UNESCO’ <E UNESCO; /métr/ ya ‘metre’ (measure of length) < F 
mêtre ; /'"estekán/ oS § glass cup’ < R stakan ; and so on. 

4.3.40. As for the loan-shifts, there are, as we have seen, two varieties. We 
have examples of loan-shift extensions in: /rást/ «V, ‘right’ and /c®p/ 
جب‎ ‘left’, both now used in the political sense also; /bonyád/ بنياد‎ ‘ founda- 
tion °’, now also used in the sense of ‘ (charitable, educational, etc.) founda- 
tion’; /šæbæké/ شبكه‎ ‘network’, now also used in ' (spy, telephone, etc.) 


network’; /pá/ v ‘ foot’, now also ‘ foot’ (measure) ; eto. 
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4.3.40. Loan-shift creations are illustrated by: /mahe ?se&l/ عسل‎ ols 


‘honeymoon’, on the model of the English word ; /nogtéye næzér/ نظر‎ iha 
‘point of view ’, on the model of the English phrase or its French equivalent ; 
/bol&ndgü/ Sb ‘ loud-speaker ’, on the model of F haut parleur or E loud- 


speaker; /sitb zeminí/ (544) سيب‎ ' potato’, modelled on F pomme de terre ; 
/qovvéye *&sb/ قوه ا‎ ‘horse-power’, modelled on E horse-power; and 


80 ON. 


4.3.4e. Loan-blends are represented by : /*ampér s&nj/ سنج‎ gal where the 
first element is * imported ’ from F ampère, and the second element is a Persian 
morpheme ‘substituted’ for the F mètre; /rekórd Sekesteon/ رکو رد کس‎ 


‘to break a record’; /rekórd gozaštén/ bs >) 45) ‘to set a record’ ; 


/polise meexfi/ ئی‎ ud ‘secret police’; /?m&e??éye ?íx/ T اشعة‎ ‘X-rays’ 

and so on. Loan-blends should not be equated with ‘ hybrid ’ forms involving 
borrowed morphemes as well as native morphemes. Loan-blends are formed on 
the model of words, or morphemes, in a foreign language, as our examples 
illustrate. ‘ Hybrid’ forms, on the other hand, are not formed on any foreign 
model; they just happen to contain elements borrowed from other languages. 
Thus, the Persian compound /sahéb xané/ صاحبخانه‎ ‘landlord’ contains the 


loan-word /sahéb/ (< Arabic s@hib) and the Persian word /xané/, but the 
compound is a Persian formation; there is no Arabic compound on which it 
is modelled. Another such formation, consisting entirely of native Persian 
elements, is /darixané/ دار وخانه‎ ‘pharmacy’ > P /dari/ ‘medicine’ + P 
/xané/ ‘ house’. 

4.4.15. Of the three major types of new words described, the first one, based 
on the established element in Persian, especially the ‘ pure’ native element, 
was for quite some time almost completely ignored. One reason for this situation 
is to be sought in the extended use of Arabic—for over a millennium—as the 
language of science and learning throughout the Islamic world, of which Iran 
was an active part. Persian had been used as a vehicle of belles-lettres since 
about the ninth century of the Christian era. Histories, also, had been written 
in Persian. Even in these fields, however, especially in prose works, the vocabu- 
lary could hardly be considered Persian. At any rate, the language of science, 
and, even when Persian was used, its vocabulary, had remained almost ex- 
clusively Arabic, and it was here that many new terms have come to be needed 
in the recent period. 

4.4.]b. Another reason for the virtual absence of native coinages was that 
most Iranian writers—or, rather, translators—especially in the scientific field, 
and especially in more recent decades, have not been adequately acquainted 
with the possibilities existing in their own language for formmg new words. 
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In earlier decades, their ‘ linguistic ’ education, when they had any, was, for all 
practical purposes, restricted to the grammar of Classical Arabic. 


4.4.2a. There remained, then, two alternatives for designating new con- 
cepts—Arabic and Western loans—and both of these were made use of. Arabic, 
however, with the passage of time, gradually lost its hold. The younger genera- 
tions of writers and translators became weaker and weaker in their knowledge of 
Arabic. At the same time, they acquired more familiarity with Western 
languages, especially French. Consequently, when they needed new terms, they 
usually found it easier to use the original Western terms (or facsimiles thereof) 
than to try either to find already existing—but infrequently used—Persian 
words for them, or to coin new terms by using the resources of Persian itself. 
As a result, large numbers of new loan-words found their way into Persian in 
a comparatively short time. 


4.4.2b. Borrowing Western words thus became more and more common 
at the expense of Arabic loans. Then came the time when the use of Persian 
resources was more and more encouraged, the new words, to some extent, 
displacing Western loans. This was the time when the movement for language 
‘ purification ' gained momentum in Iran, especially in the 1930's, during the 
zenith of the régime of the nationalist-minded Reza Shah (1921-41). With the 
establishment of the Academy in 1935, native lexical creations became the rule, 
their use enforced by the authority of the government. In fact, the Academicians 
not only coined ‘ pure’ Persian terms for new concepts, but also coined new 
terms, or revived older ‘pure’ Persian ones, to replace many Arabic and 
European terms already in use—such terms as /bæxší/ ot (= /mæqsúm/ 
(مقسوم‎ ‘dividend’ (in arithmetic); /bæxšyáb/ Ltt (= - 0 
"eléyh/ عليه‎ e (مقسو‎ ‘divisor’; /piSné/ بيشينه‎ (= /sabeqé/ (سابقه‎ ‘record 
(of employment, ete.) ’ ; /bàzporsí/ gp باز‎ =( /?estentáq/ (استنطاق‎ * interro- 
gation’; /bàzræsí/ بازرسى‎ (= /tæftiš/ (تفتيش‎ ‘inspection’; and so on. 


4.b.1a. So far we have been concerned solely with the vocabulary of Persian. 
The Western influence in Persian goes beyond the individual borrowed elements, 
however. To round out our survey, therefore, we must at least mention some of 
the influences in areas other than the lexicon. Considering grammar first, a new 
device has come to be used in word formation, hitherto using the two devices of 
compounding and affixation (or a combination of these). Now, through such 
loans (usually names of organizations) as /yuneskó/ يونسكو‎ ‘UNESCO 
(= United Nations Economie, Social, and Cultural Organization) ' and /yuniséf/ 
awy ‘UNICEF (= United Nations International Children’s Emergency 


Fund)’, the device of ‘ acronymy ' seems to be finding its way into Persian. 
An ‘acronym’ is & word formed by the first letters of the components of 
a compound term, arranged in sequence and pronounced as a single word. 
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Persian examples are: /?emká/ A > otl ملى كاركران‎ el (Ettehàá- 
diye-ye Melli-ye Kargewran-e Iran) ‘National Union of Iran’s Labourers’ ; 
/sumké/ [حزب] سوسياليست ملى کارگران ايران > سومكا‎ (Hezb-e] Sosyalist-c 
Melk-ye Kargaran-e Iran) ‘ National Socialist [Party] of Iran's Labourers’ ; 
and one or two others. Admittedly, the number of such acronyms is quite 
small in Persian, and we cannot predict as yet whether or not their number will 
increase and the device will become a permanent part of Persian grammar. 

4.6.15. Not to be mistaken for acronymy is the orthographic device of 
‘ abbreviation ’, i.e. the use of first letters of the components of a long word 
(usually a name) pronounced, not as a single word (as in the case of acronyms), 
but as individual letters, as in E U.S.A. Such abbreviations occur now and then 
in Persian, though they are far from common. An example is س.ب.أ.ك.‎ 
(S.B.E.K.) > سازمان بيمههاى اجتاعى كاركران ايران‎ ‘Organization of Social 
Insurances |= Social Security ?] of Iran's Labourers’. Occasional occurrences 
of |.ج.ش.س.‎ )8.7.88.5.( for شوروى سوسياليسى‎ pala اتحاد‎ * 8.2.١ 
have also been recorded. However, the only situations in which abbreviations 
are now reasonably common involve the use of initials of personal names. These 
are to be found in signatures to newspaper and journal articles, on covers and 
title-pages of books, store and company signs, ete. 

4.0.2a. Another sort of influence in grammar is seen in certain grammatical 
forms which have gained frequency, even if they have not been created, under 
the influence of Western languages, as a result, originally, of translations from 
those languages. One such form is the so-called ‘ definite future '— the peri- 
phrastic verb formed by the verb /xsstén/ pwl ‘to want’ followed by the 


past stem (‘short infinitive ’) of the ‘main verb’: /xahéd ré&ft/ خواهد رفت‎ 
‘he will go’; /xahém r&ft/ خواهم رفت‎ ‘T shall go’; etc. The commoner 
form in these situations continues to be the ‘ present continuous ’, i.e. /mfreveed / 
' مير ود‎ “he will go’ ; /miresveem/ مير وم‎ ‘I shall go’; ete. 

4.0.2b. Similarly, the formation of the ‘ passive voice ' by the past participle 
of a verb plus the appropriate form of the verb /Sodén/ UL ‘ to become’ (or, 


less often, its more formal synonym /gæštén/ (5$ ) is becoming more and 
more frequent; eg. /ko&té &ód/ كشته شد‎ ‘he was killed’; /didé xahím 


39 We use transliteration here and in the next paragraph, rather than transcription, since our 
concern is the orthography of the Persian words cited. Note that the phoneme /?/, which appears 
as the initial consonant of /?emk4/ is represented by the letter alef in the Persian spelling, and 
by E in the transliteration of that letter. Furthermore, the last phoneme of /?emké/, i.e., the 
vowel /a/, represents the initial letter alef in Ol Jl, where it is part of the diagraph gl (alef + ye) 
which is pronounced /?i-/, though this pronunciation does not affect the pronunciation of the 
final alef in /?emká/. This is somewhat akin to the problem of the pronunciation of the letter c in 
UNICEF, where it is pronounced /s/, although in the original word c is part of the diagraph ch, 
which is pronounced as in ‘ church '. 
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Bod/ ديده خواھے شد‎ ‘we shall be seen’; etc. However, the more common 
way of expressing this kind of meaning is to say ‘ they killed him ' ; ‘ they will 
see us’; etc., without the use of the independent subject pronoun. The 
Persian forms would be /kóštændèš/ كشتندش‎ ‘ (they) killed him’; /mfbinen- 
déman/ Oli ‘ (they) will see us’; etc. (but not /?anhá kóštændèš/ 
آنها كشتندش‎ : Panhá mibinendéman/ ميبينندمان‎ VT. 0 

4.6. If certain recent secondary sources are to be relied on, there seems to be 
evidence that a change is taking place in the phonological system of Persian, 
and this under the influence of recent Western influence: Modern Persian, 
certainly in the Standard dialect, and in the major known local dialects of Iran, 
is generally stated to have no initial consonant clusters. Persian speakers 
learning foreign languages have difficulty pronouncing initial clusters.4 Thus, 
they pronounce E sport as /?espórt/; F platine as /pelatin/; F Français as 
/feransé/; etc. In the morphemes that have survived from Old and Middle 
Persian periods, initial clusters have disappeared. Now, a few sources claim 
that mitial clusters do exist in contemporary Persian, even if in small numbers 
and/or with distributional limitations. In Haim’s two-volume Persian-English 
dictionary (p. 86, n. 24 above) we find such forms as P /flit/ فلوت‎ * flute ' ; 


P /gramafón/ كرامافون‎ ‘gramophone’; P /gliserín/ cp pols ‘ glycerine’ ; 
and a few others. In Miller's Persian-Russian dictionary (p. 86, n. 24 above) 
the number of words with initial clusters is larger. In the grammar appearing 
às an appendix to Miller's dictionary, we find a statement to the effect that 
initial clusters do not usually occur in Persian, but that there are certain 
exceptions, ‘primarily later loans’, in words which have /r/ or /l/ as the 
second of two initial consonants, as in P /proZé/ ير وه‎ ‘ project ’ ; /proletariyá/ 
b ytd, بر‎ ‘proletariat’; /plán/ OW ‘plan’; eto. Other observers generally 
transcribe each of these words with a vowel between the consonants in some 
cases, or before them in other cases. It is of course possible that a change is in 
fact taking place in the phonological system of Persian, under the influence of 
recent loan-words. The evidence, however, is quite scanty, and not always 
entirely reliable. The sources from which examples have been cited are not, 
strictly speaking, phonemically oriented; they do not approach language in 
a structural framework. Furthermore, it is not at all unlikely that the writers 
whose works have been cited have not been linguistically unbiased ; even.the 


*? Note that in the second example, where reference is made to an action which is to take 
place in the future, we have in the passive voice used the ‘ definite future ’, which, as indicated in 
the preceding paragraph, is not a very common form. In the active voice, the ‘ definite future ” is 
even leas common, especially when a pronominal suffix (here /-eman/) is involved. 

41 Bee Lazard (p. 81, n. 12 above), 18; and V. 8. Rastorgueva, A short sketch of the grammar 
of Persian, translated by S. P. Hill, ed. by H. H. Paper (Bloomington, Indiana, 1964 ; published 
also as International Journal of American Linguistics, Xxx, 1, Pt. r, 1964), 8. 

12 V. S. Rastorgueva, loc. cit. 
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most experienced linguistic field-worker sometimes ‘hears things’, only to 
find out later that he had heard the foreign language with his ears tuned 
wrongly, as it were. And, it is possible to assume that the statements and 
examples quoted are not based on thorough, systematic, field-work on Persian 
phonology. All of this is not to say that these sources are to be ignored. It is 
best, however, at least for the time being, to regard the scanty evidence they 
offer with considerable scepticism at the very best. 

4.7. Finally, we might mention the gradual spread of simplicity in style ; 
decrease (though by no means disappearance) of elaborate honorifics and of 
complicated labyrinthine sentences; virtual disappearance of long strings of 
meaningless adjectives and adjectival phrases 1n addressing, or referring to, even 
the most ordinary of people, but especially men (and women) of high rank. 
These developments reflect in part the tremendous changes in the cultural 
conditions in general, without relation to linguistic changes properly considered. 
On the other hand, however, & very important factor in bringing &bout the 
stylistic changes has been the ever-increasing number of translations of Western 
publications, representing the linguistic materials (as well as the stylistic 
features) of the languages of the original. Direct and extensive personal dealings 
with speakers of Western languages, and the resulting communication—oral 
and written—with them has also played a part. 

5.1. The extent to which the Western element in contemporary Persian has 
become integrated in the language will have to be dealt with at some length 
elsewhere. It may, however, be pointed out here that by no means all the 
Western loan-words are certain to stay. As in the rest of the language, these 
loan-words are not necessarily ‘immortal’. Some of them, in fact, have already 
fallen into disuse, if they were ever in common use at all, as an examination of 
publications more than three or four decades old will show. Such an examination 
will indicate a higher ‘ mortality rate’ for these recent Western loans than for 
the more established parts of the language. It may be added that somewhat the 
same state of affairs has existed involving Arabic (and Turkic) loan-words. 
Many a Persian-speaking writer has in centuries past helped himself to unlimited 
numbers of words from Arabio dictionaries, but the percentage of such words 
that have become part and parcel of the Persian language has been extremely 
small. 

5.2. Another question that often comes up is whether, or to what extent, 
the linguistic loans discussed reflect cultural innovations. This problem is 
perhaps even more complex than the preceding one. It is possible to say, 
however, even on the basis of limited data, that not all Imguistic loans symbolize 
cultural (ie. nonlinguistic) innovations. Many do, as the majority of the 
examples cited indicate, but there are others that do not. What any and all 
linguistic loans do reflect is cultural influence on a large scale. 


MBABARAM: A DYING AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGE 
By Roserr M. W. Drxon 


Between October 1963 and August 1964 the writer was engaged in linguistic 
field-work in the Cairns Rain Forest of North Queensland, while employed as 
Research Officer by the Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies. Intensive 
studies were made of the Dyirbal, Giramay, and Mamu languages, and linguistic 
descriptions of these languages are at present bemg prepared for publication. 

In 1942 Tindale had mentioned a language that he called ‘ Barbaram ', 
spoken on top of the Dividing Range about 70 miles inland from Cairns. 
Entirely on the basis of the 11 words Tindale quoted," it seems, Mbabaram 
acquired a reputation of mystery, and has been singled out as one of the two 
Australian languages which seem least able to be fitted into the linguistic 
pattern of the continent. Recent work by Hale on 30 Cape York languages 
seemed to emphasize the possible uniqueness of Mbabaram.? 

In view of the interest surrounding Mbabaram, the writer made serious 
attempts to locate speakers of this language. It took four months to locate an 
informant, and after that a delayed wet season curtailed visits that could be 
made to him. The Mbabaram tribe was in August 1964 represented by three 
half-caste aborigines, aged about 75, 70, and 65 respectively ; of these only the 
youngest was suitable as informant. The language had not been actively spoken 
for 10 or 15 years, and it took considerable persistence and depth probing to 
persuade the speaker to remember fragments. The first visit produced only 
28 words ; five months later about 250 words and 300 short sentences had been 
elicited. In view of the possible pivotal position of Mbabaram, normal field- 
work requirements—that an informant should speak the language concerned 
most of the time—were completely relaxed. Whatever validity the material has 
is due to the fact that the informant was probably more intelligent than any 
other the writer worked with in Australia ; he was also extremely honest, not 
at all obsequious, and, at the end, friendly and interested.‘ 

A statement of Mbabaram phonology will be published separately. The first 


1 South Australian Museum Records, vu, 1942, 7. 

2 S. A. Wurm, ‘ The present state of New Guinea (non-Melanesian or Papuan) and Australian 
historical and comparative linguistics ’, Proceedings of the ninth International Congress of Linguists, 
The Hague, 1964, 579. 

? K. Hale, ‘ Vocabularies and cognation judgments for 30 Cape York Peninsula languages ’ 
(unpublished). 

* The writer's major debt is to the Mbabaram informant, Albert Bennett. Mention must also 
be made of Jimmy Taylor and Mick Burns (Mbabaram), Mitchell Dodd and Jack Brumby 
(Wagaman), Willie Richards (Dyangun), Mrs. D. M. MoGrath (of Petford), Jack Doolan (for 
assistance on Palm Island Aboriginal Settlement), Douglas Seaton (of Cairns), and others who 
assisted in various ways. Major acknowledgement must be made to F. D. McCarthy and the 
Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies, for their great oo-operation and encouragement 
throughout and beyond the writer's stay in Australia. And to A. Capell, 8. A. Wurm, K. Hale, 
and La Mont West, Jr. Also, M. A. K. Halliday and R. D. Huddleston read a draft of this article 
and made some useful suggestions for improvement. Thanks are also due to M. Young of the 
Department of Geography, University College, London, for his expert drawing of the map. 
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section of the present paper discusses Mbabaram grammar. Then follow tenta- 
tive remarks relating Mbabaram to some surrounding languages. Thirdly, 
Tindale’s remarks about the languages and people of the Cairns region are 
commented upon. The paper ends with a lexicon. 


1 ! 

1.0. À language only has significance with relation to the cultural situations 
in which it is used. We can consider the meaning of a language pattern to be 
the sum of the correlations we can recognize between it and other language 
patterns (calling this the internal component of the meaning) and the correla- 
tions between it and general situational, behavioural, and mental patterns (the 
external component). Linguistics can conveniently set up different levels to 
describe different sorts of meaning—in one theory, a level of ‘form’ to deal 
with internal meaning, and a level of ‘ context’ to deal with external meaning. 
Then, form and context are each considered with respect to the other : a con- 
textual difference must correlate with each formal contrast, and vice versa.5 

Where a description is wholly based on bilingual elicitation, only internal 
meanings can be described. And in this case the formal description is not with 
respect to a contextual description of the same language, but—rather un- 
satisfactorily—by translation equivalence, with respect to intuitive semantic 
notions in a second language. In the present case the writer kept in mind as 
much as possible the contextual categories he had set up for Dyirbal, Giramay, 
and Mamu, and tried to rely more on semantic intuitions based on a working 
knowledge of these languages, than on intuitions based on his use of English. 
The formal remarks that follow are, then, relative to English through translation, 
and to Dyirbal, Giramay, and Mamu through form-context analogy. They 
have not been related to spontaneous occurrence of Mbabaram patterns in 
everyday situations (and could not be, smce such occurrence no longer takes 
place). 

A formal description naturally resolves itself into two parts—a largely 
qualitative grammatical statement, and a mainly quantitative lexical statement. 
Since lexis—which deals with the potentialities of mutual co-occurrence of 
different lexical items, and so on—requires vast textual samples, only the 
grammatical component of a formal description can be put forward for 
Mbabaram. Again, only rather small utterances can be obtained through 
elicitation. So that just four grammatical units—called ‘clause’, ‘ group ’, 
‘word ’, and ‘ morpheme ’—will be set up here. But it is extremely likely that 
at least one higher unit could be postulated in addition if textual material were 
available. 

The grammatical remarks that follow are within the framework of the 
* scale-and-category ' general theory. 

* of. the writer's What IS language? A new approach to linguistic description, London, 1965. 

* of. M. A. K. Halliday, ‘ Categories of the theory of grammar ', Word, xvu, 3, 1961, 241-92 ; 
R. M. W. Dixon, ‘A logical statement of grammatical theory’, Language, xxxix, 4, 1963, 
654-68. 
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1.1. Typical simple clauses in Mbabaram are : 


(1) y¥ and*4b I'll come 

(2) lú and*áb He/she'll come 
(3) mig and*áb The man’ll come 
(4) daydrs andydb The horse'll come 


and, bearing in mind that at this degree of simplicity word sequence is quite 
free : 

(5) y¥ n¥n¥ ndáb I'll kick him/her 

(6) lú ndáb ná He/she'll kick me 
The reader with an Indo-European background would expect to infer from 
this that 

(T) múgul 061/74 ndáb 
should be translated ‘ the horse’ kick the man’. In fact (7) should be trans- 
lated as ‘ the man'll kick the horse ’. ‘ The horse'll kick the man ’ is a translation 
of 

(8) mug dayársl ndáb 
Other examples are : 


(9) yf ndáb ginî mig Dll kick that man 
(10) yF yáril nýn” gúb I'll hit him/her with the spear 
(11) y¥ yárs nib I'll take the spear 
(12) lú mügul nd gúb That man'll hit me 


Roughly (and in terms of Indo-European semantic categories) we can say 
that both actor of an intransitive clause and goal of a transitive clause can be 
exponenced by the uninflected form of a noun, but that actor of a transitive 
clause is exponenced by an inflected form of a noun. And that actor of both 
intransitive and transitive clauses is exponenced by what we can call the 
uninflected form of a pronoun, whilst goal of a transitive clause is exponenced 
by an inflected pronoun.’ 

The last paragraph spans the ranks of clause, group, and word. We can best 
describe the data by setting up nuclear ? clause structures : 

(i) A,B, and (ii) A,A,B, 
(i) describing clauses (1)-(4) above, and (ii) (5)-(12). Here B, is exponenced by 
intransitive verbal group class, B, by transitive verbal group class, and A,, A,, 
and A, by different nominal group classes. 

Full clause structures involve two optional elements, C and D. Typical 
clauses, with structural descriptions : 


(13) ABD . nd¥ an*ág ngin” You sit down there ! 
(14) A,B,C gúg andnun d*fndu It’s raining on me (‘ the water’s 
falling on me ’) 


” In traditional terms, pronoun constructions are of the nominative type, and noun construc- 
tions are of the ' ergative ' type (see, for example, W. K. Matthews, ‘ The ergative construction in 
modern Indo-Aryan ’, Lingua, m, 4, 1958, 391-406). 

* cf. R. E. Longacre, Grammar discovery procedures, The Hague, 1964. 
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(15) A,B,DO yf andváb ggín* dvugándu TIl go across that creek 
(16) A,B,C migul mbánu d*fndu He told me 


(17) A,A,B,D nd¥ ani d*fg ngin” You make a fire there ! 

(18) A,B,A,D nd¥ d*¥g amfy argim Now you cook the kangaroo | 
(19) A,A,B,C lú gig yáru d¥¥ndu He gave me water 

(200 A&,B,D aminga niru 790 Granny took [it] up the hill 
(21) B,C nig ab¥ndu Give [it] to grandfather ! 


Element C in clause (14) is identified with C in (15) with reference to structural 
similarities at the next lower unit. Element D in (17) is identified with D m 
(18) on distributional grounds. There are strong intuitive semantic reasons for 
conflating the elements C and D at primary delicacy (and giving clause (15) 
a three-element description, for instance). However, this would considerably 
complicate the grammatical description, and make correlation between delicacies 
at different ranks difficult. At increased delicacy we can recognize two elements, 
Do and Doa corresponding to the primary element D—according, roughly, as 
the adjunct can be given ‘time’ or ‘ place reference’ semantic qualification. 
Structures involving two D elements were not elicited but seem highly probable. 
At increased delicacy we can also recognize elements A,, and A;a; Aa, and 
Ags; Bı and Bis; Ba and Baa. 

We can now state clause structure more perspicuously, in terms of the scale 
of delicacy. In all clause structures the elements are unordered, and written in 
arbitrary sequence (corresponding, since all else is equal, roughly to majority 
textual sequence). Parentheses indicate that an element is optional, and an 
integer superscript that it can occur up to that many times in a structure. 
Primary structure: — A(A)B(C)(D?) 

Secondary structures: A,B,(C)(D*); A,A3B,(C)(D*) 
Tertiary structures: — A ,B4 (C (Do)(Dos) and Ay2B32(C)(Do1)(Doa) ; 
AgAsBe:(C)Do1)(Dos) and AgeAsBaa(C)(Do1)(Dos) 


In fact, not every clause need necessarily include a full quota of A and B 
elements—but to clarify exactly what must be obligatory and under what 
conditions we would have to be able to refer to a higher unit. 

1.2. We can recognize three primary group classes: I, nominal group; 
II, verbal group ; and III, locational group. 

Primary class I exponences elements A and C, and’ has associated with it 
primary system ‘I’; this system has four terms: Ll, exponencing element 
ررم‎ L2, exponencing A, ; I.3, exponencing Ag; and I.4, exponencing C. 
Secondary system ‘1.1/2’ is associated with the classes exponencing A, and A,. 
In the case of 1.1 the system has terms 1.11, exponencing A,,; and 1.12, ex- 


? See Dixon, ‘Mbabaram phonology’ (to appear in Trans. Phil. Soc., 1965), section 5.5 ; 
and compare M. A. K. Halliday, * Categories of the theory of grammar’, Word, xvu, 3, 1961, 
264-5; J. R. Firth, ‘ A synopsis of linguistic theory, 1930-1955 ’, Studies in linguistic analysis, 
Oxford, 1957, 5, 17; F. R. Palmer, ‘“‘ Sequence " and “ order ’’ ’, Report of the [5th Annual 
Round Table Meeting on Lingutstic and Language Studies, Georgetown, 1964. 
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ponencing A}. For L2 the terms are 1.21, exponencing À,;, and 1.22, ex- 
ponencing Asa (These and other classes, structures, and systems set up are 
shown diagrammatically, arranged as to delicacy, on pp. 118-21.) 

Primary class 11 exponences B and has associated with it a two-term primary 
system, ‘ Il ’, whose terms are II.1 and 11.2, exponencing B, and B, respectively. 
A two-term secondary system cuts across the primary system and is associated 
with both 11.1 and 11.2 ; the terms 11.11, 11.12 ; 11.21, 11.22 exponence B,,, 
Bie; B, Bag respectively. 

Primary class III exponences D and has associated with it a two-term 
secondary system * 111.0 ’, whose terms 111.01 and 111.02 exponence Do, and Dos 
respectively. 

1.3. At the rank of group, primary class I is exponenced by : 
primary structure: — |((E) E)(F®)| 
Secondary classes 1.1; I.2; 1.8; I.4 are exponenced by : 
secondary structures : |((E,)B,)(F,%)| ; (Q8,)E4)(F 92) ; 

K((E;)E,)(F,9) ; |((,)E S) (F 99)] 
respectively. More delicately, classes L11; 1.12: 1.21: 1.22; 13; 1.4 are 
exponenced by : 
tertary structures : E,,E,,(F;7) and (E, 09,7) , (E1) ŒE») ; 

E,,E,,(F;^) and |(E5,)(9,9)] , (E, (E42) , 

E4,E354(F,7) and (E55) (F,2)] ; E,,E,,(F3") and |(E33)(F'5")| 

Vertical lines, | |, in structures denote that at least one of the optional elements 
or sets of elements within the lines must be present; so that |(x)(y)| is an 
abbreviation for x, y, xy, and |(x)(y(z))|t abbreviates xt, yt, yzt, xyt, xyzt. 

Some examples, with clause structure and nominal group structures (given 
in sequence of clause structure nominal elements) : 

(22) DoıAssBasÃs ; Eia FiF: 

argím nd¥ d*¥g almág am¥y Now you cook the kangaroo meat | 
(23) AsDosBan; FF, 
almág ngin” ydg alban Give [me] that piece of meat ! 
(24) A4,B4,0; Ej, E;;F; 
yý yáru nindu nrülmbundu I gave [it] to the little child 
(25) Ài,BiD,; EiEi 
nd lí and*áb ngál Let's you and me both go up the hill 
(26) AysBisDoa; FE; 
nvulmbu nds adinug ngin” You, little one over there, join in the 
crying | 
(27) Ay Bi; F,F, 
mug alb¥n arginuy Lots of men are dancing 
(28) A4,0A,B5,; Ej, Bss Fı 
ndy d*fndu gurgdra nig You bring that billy-can to me | 

1.4. Substantial exponents of E elements can be tabulated in part as 

follows (with semantic gloss in English) : 
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E, E, E; (x) 
(Gi) y ná d'fndu dý I 
(3)  ndř n*'Yndu you 
(uu) lt pfn* — yíndu him/her /it 


Qv) K lin” líndu lin I and someone else 


The first three columns give exponents of E,, E, and E,. For each E;, the 
fourth entry in the ith column exponences Ej, the second entry exponences 
E14, the second and third entries exponence Ej,, and all the entries exponence 
Kis. It will be seen that the table is far from complete: it should almost 
certainly have more rows, and the gaps should be filled in. The last column 
indicates ‘ possessives '—these could only once be elicited within a verbal clause, 
and so cannot properly be placed within the grammatical description : 

(29) yárs dv¥ That’s my spear 

(30) albd dF That's my home 

(31) amt dý lunu My granny died 

1.5. We can recognize two primary word classes—IV, pronoun class, and V, 
nominal word class—that exponence elements in nominal group structure. 

Primary class IV exponences element E, and has associated with it a three- 
term primary system ; cutting across the primary system is a four-term secondary 
system, associated with the first term of the primary system, and a three-term 
secondary system (whose terms correspond to three of the terms in the four- 
term system), associated with each of the other two terms of the primary system. 
In this case delicacy in nominal group structure, and in word classes and 
systems, are at each point in one-one correspondence. 

Primary class V exponences element F, and has associated with it a three- 
term primary system (analogous to the primary system for class IV), whose 
terms—V.1, V.2, and V.3—exponence F,, Fg, and F, respectively. 

1.6. At the rank of word, primary class V is exponenced by : 
primary structure: K(L) 

Secondary classes V.1, V.2, and V.3 are exponenced by : 
secondary structures: K; KL, and KL, 
respectively. 

L is exponenced by a two-member morpheme class which has associated 
with it a two-term system ; the terms exponence L, and L, respectively and 
have each one formal item exponent. K is exponenced by an open morpheme 
class. 

L, and L, have several alternate phonological exponents. Enough data are 
not available to attempt an exhaustive statement; the following are all the 
examples obtained : 


K KL, KL; 
amt aminga granny 
aby ab¥ndu grandfather 


gug gugul water 
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' K KL, KL, 
mug mügul man 
yár yáru spear 
dayári dayáril horse (coinage) 
garamán yaramánda horse (loan) 
mw ilmi n'ülmbundu small (thing, child, ete.) 
bfr b¥ril emu 
dugun d¥ugundu creek 
náb nanga nándu who 


The small number of examples indicates the sparseness of the corpus from which 
this description is abstracted. But in nominal word structure, as in many other 
things, there are very strong similarities between Mbabaram and Dyirbal, 
Giramay, and Mamu. 

It will be noted that náb * who' has to be considered with class V rather 
than with class IV. For example: 


(32) náb and¥druy Who's that coming ? 

(33) yargúl nánga niru Who brought the woman 1 
(34) nágga gúru nginY yargál Who killed that woman f 
(35) nd¥ nándu yáb Who will you give that to * 
(36) náb mug ngin” Who's that man ? 


ndvándu, with structure KL,, has a common root with ndváb, nd*ádam, nd*ág, 
and nd*ám (see section 1.7 below) : 
(37) nd¥ nd*ándu yáru Where did you leave it f 
(38) ndë nd¥dndu almbiinu Where were you born f 
With more data it would probably be necessary to set up another structure, 
KL, where L, could be semantically qualified as ' possessive suffix’ (again 
there are formal-substantial analogies with Dyirbal) : 
(39) albá náy ngin’ Whose camp is that ? 
(40) abf dayágs Grandfa&ther's horse 
Pronominal words can be allocated word structures in & similar way. The 
available data were tabulated in section 1.4. 
1.7. No primary structure at the rank of group typically exponences primary 
class III. Tertiary class 111.02 is exponenced by : 
primary structure : |)1()0( 
Tertiary class 111.01 cannot be allocated any (non-trivial) group structure 
and must be referred directly to its formal item exponents : 
argim now 
anmfn to-morrow (3, or earlier on to-day 1) 
ant to-night 
ndřáb when 
(41) ndYáb and*áb lú When's he coming £ 
(42) yf argím gúru I killed [it] just now 
(43) anmýn and*áb [Hes] coming to-morrow 
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This class will certainly have further members, in addition to the four that have 
been abstracted from the present limited corpus. 

We can recognize primary word classes VIII and IX, exponencing elements 
I and J respectively. Class VIII has no word structure, and must be referred to 


its formal item exponents : 


ngin” there 
agáy here 
ngal up 
alygida down 


and probably others. 

(44) lú ggál an*ánug — She's standing on top of the hill 

(45) nd¥ argíg ngin You dance there ! 

(46) nd ant nig agáņ You bring the wood here ! 

Class [X is exponenced by primary word structure : 

Q(R) 

where, roughly, Q denotes & locational root, with typical exponents albüd 
° Dimbulah ’ or wú ‘ west’, and R denotes a directional suffix, such as ‘ from ’ 
(exponenced by -um or -m, as in albádum ‘from Dimbulah ', and wim ‘ from 
the west’). Class IX is only poorly documented, and its structure is best 
indicated by examples : | 


(47) nd*ám and*áruy Where's [he] from ? 

(48) nd*dg and*áruy Where's [he] going to ? 

(49) mug ngin” nd¥ddam and*áruy — Where's that man there just come 
from ? 

(50) mug ngin” albidum and*árug Hes from Dimbulah 

(51) abírum and'*áruy [I’ve] just come from the south 


(52) gám and*áruy 
(53) ant nig gá 


[I’ve] just come from the east 
Take the wood to the east ! 
(54) nd nd*ádam and*áruy Where have you come from ? 
(55) y¥ art and*áru albüd I've never been to Dimbulah 


1.8. At the rank of group, primary class II is exponenced by: 
primary structure: (G)H 
Secondary classes 11.1 and 11.2 are exponenced by : 
secondary structures: (G)H, and (G)H, 
respectively. Tertiary classes 11.11 : 11.12 : and 11.21 : 11.22 are exponenced 
by: 
tertiary structures:  (Qo)Hir; (Gos)Hig; and (Gor) Har; (Go5)H; 
Element G is exponenced by word class VI of verbal modifiers. The corpus 
yields two formal item exponents : 
art not 
wdy don’t 
Class VI has associated with it a two-term secondary system ; term VI.01 has 
art as sole formal item exponent and term VI.02 has wáy : 
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(56) y¥ aré and¥db I shan’t go 

(57) wáy 9 Don’t go! 

(58) n¥ndu wdy and"ág Don’t go near him! 

(59) nd¥ wiy andg ngin” Don’t fall down there! 

(60) d*Yndwu art yáb [He] won't give [it] to me 

1.9. Element H of verbal group structure is exponenced by word class VII. 
This class is in turn exponenced by primary word structure : 


M|(N)(P)| 
Increasing delicacy, secondary classes VII.1 and VII.2, exponencing H, and H, 
respectively, are exponenced by : 
secondary structures : M,|(N)(P)| and M,|(N)(P)| 
respectively. And then classes VII.11; VII.12; and VII.21; 711.22, ex- 
ponencing elements H,,; H;,; and H,,; Hogs, are exponenced by : 
tertiary structures : M,|(N)(Py)| ; M\(N)P,; and M4|(N)(P,)] ; M,(N)P, 

M is exponenced by a class, at morpheme rank, of verbal roots. Associated 
with this class is a two-term system ; one term exponences M, and yields 8 class 
of “intransitive ’ verbal roots, with typical formal item exponents : 

andá- talk 

and*á- come, go 

and- fall down 

agá- laugh 
whilst the other term exponences M, and yields a class of ‘ transitive’ verbal 
roots, with formal item exponents : 


gü- hit, kill 
yá- give 
gá- pick up, get 


ndá- Spear, shoot, kick 
d¥¥- burn, cook, make a fire 
amongst others. 
Element N has a single formal item exponent, which can be semantically 
interpreted as indicating ‘ action initiated and, unless otherwise indicated, 
completed in the past’. It has alternate phonological exponents -TU- Or -nu- : 


(61) y¥ andnu I fell down 

(62) y¥ yinu [ve eaten 

(63) ndvdg and¥éru Where's he gone to ? 
(64) lú gúru yargil He's killed [his] woman 


Element P is exponenced by a morpheme class; associated with the class is 
a two-term system—the first term exponences P, and the second P,. Semanti- 
cally, the first term can be interpreted as having an implication of ‘ future time’, 
the second term as having an implication of ‘commanding’; the statement of 
clause structure indicated selection by a ‘commanding’ verbal group of a 
nominal group involving pronominal element nd ‘ you’. 

So that structure M;P, (i = 1 or 2) can be interpreted in terms of ‘ intention ' 
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or ‘ expectation’, MiP, in terms of simple ‘commanding’, M,N in terms of 
completed action, MıNP, in terms of action started some time ago but con- 
tinuing at least up to the present, M;NP, in terms of a command to continue 
some action, or else to join in an action others are engaged in. Phonologically, 
P, is exponenced by -g ; and P, by -b in structures M;P, and by -y in structures 
MıNP,. For example : 

(65) i$ ndáb n¥n¥ Let's [you and me] spear him 

(66) nd? ndág yárů yargul You spear the woman with the spear ! 

(67) y¥ nén” ndáru mtg I speared that fellow 

(68) nd¥ nddrug You carry on spearing ! 

(69) mugul nd nddruy This fellow’s spearing me 

It should be noted that all the word structures given above are strictly 
ordered, the ordering being expounded by sequence. None of the structures of 
higher units are ordered ; in fact, strings are sequence free between word and 
clause ranks, in material of the simplicity represented here. 

1.10. A handful of more complex examples were elicited : 


(70) nd¥ and*ág ngin” / 015 8 You go there, and get wood ! 
Ais Bis Dos 
Ass Ass B4; 


In this two-clause sentence nd¥ exponences both the A, element in the first 
clause and the A, element in the second. Similarly : 
(T1) nd¥ and*ág ng¥y / yargil ndág yápsl You go there, spear the woman 
Aig Big Dis with a spear ! 
Ags A; Bos Ags 
where ndy is sole exponent of the A, element, and part (with ydrtl) of the 
exponent of the A, element.!? A straightforward two-clause sentence : 
(72) lá ark gúb nén” / là gub lin” He'll kill us if we don't kill him 
À more complex example : 
(73) y¥ and*áb n¥ndu / mbánu y¥ndu I told him I’d come (to him) 
Ay Bu C 
Agy Bai C 
The whole first clause might be looked upon as ‘A,’ element in the mbanu 
clause ; but more corroborative data would be needed before such an analysis 
could be put forward with confidence. 
1.11. For additional illustration, amongst other clauses elicited were : 


(74) yári mbád” [There are] no spears 
(75) ndi mbád” [There’s] no food 
(76) y$ ang’dyir I’m hungry 

(77) nág nd¥ You stand up | 


10 ‘The exact status of pgfy is doubtful. This ‘ word ’ occurred three times in the corpus ; in 
(112) and in (118) ay4 nig ngéy gá, with gloss ‘ take it over there to the east". It may differ from 
ygin’ in implying a different order of distance (‘a long way over there ’, rather than ‘ just over 
there ’, say). 
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(78) yf nanuy 
(79) gurgára bug ngin” 
(80) múru lim 
(81) nd¥ mug ngin” almág 
(82) b¥ral ndáb nd 
(83) yargul mbül andáruy 
(84) nd¥ yárs 9 
(85) nd¥ gág ngin” yárs 
(86) yf gáru 
(87) tú gág yáru d*fndu 
(88) y gub y¥n¥ yargül 
(89) múgul ndáru nd 
(90) dayársl ndáru nd 
( 
(92) nd¥ ndág am¥y 
(93) am¥y ndüru gin” 
(94) yf argím yfnu gig 
(95) guygdg banwy 
(96) argid” argid” bdnuy 
(97) arbáy bánun 
(98) lúnú lú 
(99) y¥ búnu 
(100) nd¥ agáy / d¥¥ndu 


91) yaramánda ndárw abs 


I'm standing up already 
Empty out the billy-can ! 

It smells good 

You smell that beef ! 

The emu'll kick me 

Those two women are talking 
You put that spear down ! 
You pick that spear up ! 

I have picked it up 

He gave me some water 

I'm going to fight that woman 
That man just shot me 

The horse kicked me 

The horse kicked grandfather 
Cut up the kangaroo ! 

[I’ve] cut up that kangaroo 
I've just drunk some water 
The jackass is laughing 
Willy wagtail’s singing out 
The locust is making a noise 
He’s dead 

I had a bathe 

You come over here, to me! 


1.12. On being asked ‘ What's he going for 1 ’ the informant mentioned the 


(101) n*fbug andYáruy 
(102) ngin” n*fbug 
(103) yargúl n*$bug adinun 


(104) yf andYáb gáguy 
(105) y* and*áb albán 
(106) nd¥ and'ág gúgul búg 
(107) gügul big nd¥ 


(108) y¥ art bunbu / gig murdl 
(109) yf gugun and*áb bunbu / 


gugul binbu 
(110) yf lúnbu 
(111) yf and*áb núnbu 


(112) U and*áb no¥y argínbu lí 


word nb, but then and at other times used n*fbug in clauses : 


What's [he] going for ? 
What's that for ? 
What's the woman crying for ? 


Other clauses that cannot be placed in the grammatical description through lack 
of corroborative material are : 


I'm going down to the water 

I'm going home 

You go and have a bathe in the water ! 
You bathe in the water ! 

I’m not going to bathe, the water’s too cold 
I'll go down to bathe in the water 


I'm going to die 
I'll go [there] to sleep 
Let's go there and dance 


2 


2.0. The Mbabaram language was spoken by a tribe bearing the same name, 


that lived at about latitude 17? 20' S, longitude 145? E. The tribal area was 
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bordered on the north by the Walsh River and included the present settlements 
of Irvinebank, Petford, and Lappa. It did not extend as far as Almaden, Mount 
Garnet, or Mareeba. The tribes with whom the Mbabaram seem to have had 
most contact were the Dyangun to the north and the Wagaman people (speaking 
the Agwamin language) to the east. Albert Bennett, the writer's Mbabaram 
informant, stated that Agwamin was most similar to Mbabaram, although in 
fact no language was very close to it. 

In this region of north Queensland, as in most or all of Australia, each 
tribe's language is generally to some degree mutually intelligible with those of 
surrounding tribes. Mbabaram appears to have been an exception. Because of 
the difficulty of the language for aborigines of other tribes, the writer was told 
that Mbabaram people would tend to learn the neighbours’ languages, rather 
than the other way round. Speakers of Muluridyi, Agwamin, and Dyangun 
languages were encountered who said they could understand Mbabaram but not 
speak it. Undoubtedly, the relative difficulty of the language for speakers of 
other languages has aided its premature near-disappearance. 

Geographically, Mbabaram is seen in the map (p. 109) to be enclosed within 
a broken circular continuum of mutual intelligibility. Taken in order round the 
circle, the tribal languages are Agwamin, Dyangun, Muluridyi, Dyabugay, 
Yidin, Dadyan, Mamu, Dyirbal, Giramay, and Warupu. Each language is 
mutually intelligible with (at least) the ones immediately next to it; Warugu 
does not appear to be very similar to Agwamin. Mbabaram is not mutually 
intelligible with any of the other languages. 

Thus, Mbabaram appears on the surface to be linguistically distinct from 
surrounding languages. This is mainly because of large phonetic and some 
phonological differences; grammatically, the language has quite great simi- 
larities with, for instance, Dyirbal.1! On closer inspection, Mbabaram can be 
related fairly satisfactorily to the general linguistic pattern of the Cape York 
Peninsula. 

The writer is not a comparativist, and has insufficient data to attempt 
a systematic comparison of Mbabaram with other languages of its region. What 
follows should be taken in the spirit of rather random remarks indicating how 
Mbabaram quite certainly could be placed within the general scheme of Cape 
York languages. 

2.1. A phonological description of Mbabaram will be published separately. 
This posits three structures at the rank of phonological word : 13 


(i) TS(8") (i) RS(S2) (iii) 8(8») 


11 Although, whereas languages from Mamu down to Dyirbal and Giramay have four noun 
classes, Mbabaram makes no grammatical distinotions of this sort. A grammatical comparison of 
Mba baram with Dyirbal will be included in a projected full description of the Giramay, Dyirbal, 
and Mamu languages. 

15 This is a quite different unit from grammatical word, lexical word, and graphological or 
graphetio word, and is set up with regard paid mainly to purely phonological distributional con- 
siderations. 
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Examples of words with TS-type structures are bigin, darg¥y, mandr, yawul, 
lingal ; of RS-type are argid”, ag", amy, almbyr, arw¥y, ant; of S-type are 
bi, ndág, ng”ár, mbfl, gig, wir. Restricting ourselves to nuclear structures, 
conflating units of phonological word and syllable, and using C to denote 
consonantal phonematic unit and V for vowel phonematic unit, these three 
structures can be written roughly : 
(i) €,V,(0,)0,V,(0,) — (3) A(090,V,(C,) — (3) CsV (Cy) 
where each distinet structural symbol is exponenced by a different system of 
phonematie units. Now in Dyirbal, and in most or perhaps all of the other 
surrounding languages, we have just to set up one compatible structure (in 
general form similar to TS): 
(i') Or V (C305 V'(C,) 
Systems exponencing correspondent elements in (1) and (i') are compatible. In 
Dyirbal, Ci is exponenced by an ll-term system; in Mbabaram C, is ex- 
ponenced by a 12-term system. Moreover these two systems can, when regarded 
phonetically, be said to have 10 common terms (roughly : b, d, d”, 9, m, n, n, 
J, رن‎ w; the first system also has term رع‎ and the second g” and /). Similarly 
for the other consonantal elements. There is more difference in the vowel 
systems, Dyirbal (and most or all of the other languages surrounding Mbabaram) 
having just one three-term system, and Mbabaram a one-term system at A, 
a three-term system at V,, and one with four terms at Va. Orthographically, we 
can use u, +, æ for the terms in the Dyirbal system, and v, v, +, a for the terms 
in the main Mbabaram vowel system (also using orthographic a for the single 
exponent of Mbabaram element A and v, 1, a for the exponents of V,). Phoneti- 
cally the two systems can be identified as follows : 
Dyirbal Mbabaram 
f 
a 


u 
—— 
Y 
where the correspondences are only majority ones, since the phonetic exponents 


do not (and would not be likely to) coincide absolutely. 
2.2. Some words are effectively identical in Mbabaram and neighbouring 


languages : 


13 We can usefully think of the phonetic exponent of a term in these phonological vowel 
systems as a ‘ volume’ in three-dimensionsl phonetio space, where the dimensions are defined 
by ‘ olose/open ’, ° front/back °’, * rounded/unrounded '. Then we are saying that the r-volume 
for Mbabaram does not fall completely within the u-volume for Dyirbal. In fact, most of both the 
u-volume and the r-volume for Mbabaram fall within the y-volume for Dyirbal; but a smal} 
part of the $-volume falls within Dyirbal's i-volume. In each instance, the ‘point’ within a 
particular volume that is * chosen ° (i.e. that describes the articulation in this instance) is deter- 
mined partly by environmental and partly by structural considerations. (Cf. Daniel Jones, The 
phoneme, Cambridge, 1962, especially pp. 92-8.) 
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Mbabaram bárgan Dyangun biryan (or barnun ?) kangaroo-rat 
(Dyirbal bárgan) 

Mbabaram bümba Agwamin, Dyirbal bumba aghes 

Mbabaram gurgára § Dyirbal gúrgara billy-can 
(Dyangun gürgaru *) 

Mbabaram daydrt Agwamin ddyare horse 


And Mbabaram has accepted some of the same loan-words via English as other 
languages of North Queensland : 

Mbabaram yaramdn Neighbouring languages ydraman horse 

Mbabaram migulu Neighbouring languages mígulu white man 
Another close correspondence is : 

Mbabaram wdygu Agwamin wángu small guana 

2.3. In other cases we can identify a TS-type structure in another language 

with either an RS-type or an S-type structure in Mbabaram. Examples of the 


correspondence TS to RS : 
RS TS 
Mbabaram art Dyangun, Agwamin gûr’ no 

amt 5 7 gama granny 

5 andá 35 - nánd*an 14 father 

» and Dyirbal wáyal ^ boomerang 

(Agwamin wdyara ; Dyangun ways) 
5 ard*$ | Dyangun, Agwamin gurd’% ^ three 


In the third example Dyangun and Agwamin have a final consonant where 
Mbabaram has none. In the last line u in the first syllable of the Dyangun/ 
Agwamin word corresponds to initial a in the Mbabaram word. 

Examples of the correspondence TS to 8 are: 


S TS 
Mbabaram gá Dyangun, Agwamin nága east 
2 yú 2 2 guyu fish 
2 g ý » وو‎ digu tree 
(Dyirbal yúgu) 
» YGF Dyangun, Agwamin, Dyirbal búņgu knee 
i mbül Agwamin d*ámbul two 
, ndá-  Dyirbal wündYa- where 
5 mbá 5 bámba ^ belly 
5 ng”ár | Dyangun, Agwamin güygar | north 
(Dyirbal gággani) 


The orthography should not be allowed to mislead. The correspondence 
between yú and gúyu is exactly the same aa that between gf and d*águ (and 
that between ard and gürd*w as far as the last syllables are concerned, and 
so on): it was mentioned above that the two terms u and ¥ in the main 


14 One Agwamin informant said gánd*an, the other (now living several hundred miles away) 
ydand’a; the sole Dyangun informant said ydnd’an. 
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Mbabaram vowel system can be identified phonetically with the single term u in 
the Dyirbal system.!5 Similarly, the two terms yg and 5g", in the Mbabaram 
system exponencing element Cg, correspond phonetically to two * allophones’ 
of the single term yg in the Dyirbal system exponencing element C!. The 
correspondence TS to 8 is thus complete in each of the first seven examples 
quoted above ; in the eighth line there is non-correspondence between r and 7.1 

There is one example where a longer word of structure TSSS corresponds to 
a Mbabaram word of structure RS : 

RS TSSS 
Mbabaram arú Agwamin wárumugu wallaroo 

2.4. A number of weaker correspondences are also worth mentioning. 
A TS-RS correspondence where there is vowel non-correspondence between 
S syllables : 


Mbabaram alyü Dyangun, Agwamin gálya uncle 
In other putative correspondences, an initial, single a syllable in Mbabaram 
has no correspondent in the neighbouring language : 


Mbabaram aramán Dyangun, Agwamin rdman woomera 
5 abú 5 5 bura ground 
» abt 2 2» bina ear 
5 abá Agwamin báma body 


In the last three examples, Mbabaram has no third syllable corresponding to the 
second syllable of the word in the neighbouring language (we can represent the 
first correspondence RS8-88, and the last three RS-S8). It may be coincidental 
that the final vowels in the right-hand list are identical with the initial vowels 
in the left-hand list. 

In other cases we can establish correspondences where there is no final 
vowel in Mbabaram corresponding to one in a neighbouring language : 


Mbabaram bib Muluridyi bbi breast 
" gungág Dyirbal gágaga laughing jackass 
» gayámbal " gdyambula white cockatoo 
» güg Agw amin 17 gügu Water 


the third example also involving vowel non-correspondenoe. 
In three instances, vowels appear to have been reversed : 


15 At the level of phonology only systems can be compared, and those only through their 
phonetic exponente. In order to set up system-system correspondences examples should be given 
involving all or almost all the terms in each system, showing their correspondents in the other 
system (and dealing with all kinds of possible structural environment). It can be seen that here the 
examples given are quite inadequate for the comparisons to have full scientific validity. Similarly, 
grammatical comparison oan only be of systems, and only through the systems’ contextual and 
situational exponents. f 

16 Roughly, r is further forward than 7. For more detailed phonetic remarks reference should 
be made to the writer’s forthcoming account of Dyirbal. 

17 One informant gave two words for water: gigu and bána; the other only gave bána. 
bána is very common, as the word for water, in languages of this area. 
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Mbabaram ayug Agwamin würyar sun 
(Dyangun wiya) 
abir | Dyangun, Agwamin dibar south 
7 wú 1 » güwa west 


2.5. The examples above are all that the writer has collected. It must be 
realized that the data for Mbabaram are scanty, and for Dyangun, Agwamin, 
and Muluridyi even more so—a word list was gone through in a couple of hours 
solely to look for superficial word correspondences with Mbabaram. But the 
correspondences that have been postulated indicate that it would not be difficult 
fully to relate Mbabaram to the neighbouring languages in terms of phonological/ 
lexical correspondences. 


3 

Tindale theorized in 1942 that in the eastern coastal and mountain region 
near Cairns existed ‘ several small tribes of a people characterized by a high 
incidence of relatively and absolutely small stature, crisp curly hair, and a 
tendency toward yellowish-brown skin colour. All of the tribes appear to be 
mixed in greater or lesser degree with the Australian aboriginal type, but 
preserve in their mixed condition characters recognizable as belonging to the 
Tasmanian aborigines '.!* He mentioned that ‘ there is a central bloc of a dozen 
small tribes of the Tasmanoid people occupying an area one hundred miles wide 
(from Cape Grafton in the east to Lappa Junction in the west) and 180 miles 
long (from the headwaters of the Annan River in the north to near Cardwell 
and Ravenshoe in the south) ’.1® Tindale listed as * Tasmanoid’ the Ngatjan, 
Mamu, Wanjuru, Tjapukai, Barbaram, Idindji, Kongkandji, Buluwai, Djiru, 
Djirubal, Gulngai, and Keramai tribes. He also mentioned that ' grouped in 
a half-circle, and enclosing the area, except along the sea front, are other more 
mixed peoples, who include some pygmoids. They form a transitional type 
between the nucleus of Tasmanoid tribes and the more normal Australian 
ones ’,2° and listed the ‘ transitional’ tribes as Bandjin, Newegi, Agwamin, 
Wakaman, Muluridji, Djankun, and Irukandji. Tindale’s short section on 
‘language’ will be quoted in full. 

‘Comparative vocabularies indicate that, while the peripheral and 
intermediate zones of pygmoid peoples have languages allied to those of 
their taller neighbours, there is a central area where the languages appear to 
be nuclear and to have been strongly isolated. Barbaram seems best to 
represent this archaic type: Wakaman and Agwamin, which adjoin, show 
marked influences from the west. The northern and north-eastern Tasmanoid 
tribes reveal the influence of northern languages of the Koko Imudji type 
(Koko-yimidir of Roth). In Tjapukai, for example, the original Barbaram 
elements have been obscured and overlaid, surviving only in modified form. 


16 N, B. Tindale and J. B. Birdsell, * Tagnanoid tribes in North Queensland ', South Australian 
Museum Records, vu, 1942, 1. 

1? ibid., 2. 

£0 ibid., 3. 
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Barbaram, which is regarded in this preliminary statement as most 
typical of the area of isolation, is characterized among other things by 
many monosyllabic words with consonantal endings: [kan] tree, ['mok] 
man, [kok] water. In words of two or more syllables, principal stress is often 
placed on the second syllable: [a'ro] a species of kangaroo, [a'runda] head, 
[a:tja] three, [n’ka:la] leg, [al'ma:k] meat, [abo] ground, [a’wa] mother, 
[m’be:ra] grass basket. 

A glottal stop [‘] is evident in some words, and in others this is so marked 
that it seems to have almost the effect of a click, as in [n*gara]. 

Terminal vowels are often indeterminate, and the voice may be raised 
a tone [nd*], [atj*], [k°], [k*]. The last-named word is an example in which 
the terminal vowel is very short. 

Short texts and grammatical notes have been obtained from two of the 
tribes in this area, and parallel vocabularies from each of them. They will be 
the subject of a more detailed separate study.’ 34 
In actual fact, all the languages but Mbabaram fit perfectly well into the 

pattern of Australian linguistics. Mbabaram has some superficial phonetic and 
phonological eccentricities (which made learning it difficult) but is grammatically 
not too unusual and, as was indicated above, can with a little dexterity easily 
be related to its neighbours. Mbabaram is not typical of the other 11 languages 
Tindale mentioned as centrally Tasmanoid, but is a little nearer Dyangun and 
Agwamin. Tindale’s statement concerning the ‘ original Barbaram elements ’ 
having been overlaid and obscured in Dyabugay cannot be commented on in 
the absence of explicit specification of the ‘original Barbaram elements’. But 
such a genetic-type statement, based on parallel vocabularies and texts in only 
two (unspecified) languages, seems a little speculative. The evidence available 
does not really yield any genetic judgments. If one were forced into one, it 
would seem far more reasonable to say that Mbabaram had in some ways 
diverged a little more than is usual from the common linguistic pattern of that 
region, but that it is still very recognizably of that region. 

In fact consonantal endings are not uncommon in this area (to the south and 
east, non-plosive consonants often end words—only in Agwamin is it unusual to 
end a word in a consonant). What is unusual to Mbabaram 1s the presence of 
final stops—often glottalized (but, as in near-by languages, glottalization is 
a phonetic feature that is not phonologically significant). Stress peculiarity, and 
the presence of monosyllabic words and words beginning with a vowel, give 
Mbabaram most of its phonetic peculiarity. On the last two pomts (no 
surrounding language allows either) reference can be made to the TS-RS and 
TS-S correspondences set up in the last section. Unstressed terminal vowels in 
Mbabaram are often short and difficult to determine at first; similarly, in 
Dadyan, terminal consonants are often long—neither of these observations has 
any great linguistic significance. 

Capell commented ?? that to uphold Tindale's Tasmanoid thesis on linguistic 

11 ibid., 7; no further study has appeared in the intervening 24 years. 

13 A, Capell, A new approach to Australian linguistics (Oceania Linguistio Monographs, No. 1), 
Sydney, 1962, 111. 
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grounds * one or both of the following facts would have to appear—(a) that the 
Rain Forest languages are not Australian; (b) that they are linked with 
Tasmanian'. With reference to the first fact, the Rain Forest languages 
(Tindale's central dozen) are almost all obviously Australian. Bulway appears 
to have died out, and the writer could gather no material on it ; the indications 
are that it was fairly similar to Dyabugay. Mbabaram was a little eccentric 
phonetically and phonologically, and was certainly not typical of the nuclear 
Rain Forest region : but little ingenuity is required to show that it is Australian. 
And, linguistically, there is little apparent reason specifically to separate out the 
central * Tasmanoid ’ languages from the ‘ transitional’ ones. Thus the first fact 
cannot be upheld. 


4 


The most attested 90% of the writer’s Mbabaram lexicon is written 
out below. First, exponents of element M, in verbal word structure (with, for 
each stem, a specification of whether it selects -ru- or -nu- as exponent of element 


N): 
adá- (-nu) cry andá- (-ru) talk 
agd- (-nu) laugh an*á- (-nu-) stay, sit 
argi- (-nu-) dance andá- (-ru-) ^ come, go 
almbú- (nu) grow up and- (-nu-) fall down 
Exponents of element M, : 
bá- (-nu-) (bird or insect) mbá- (-nu-) tell 

making [a noise] ná- (-ru-) take, bring 
bú- (-nu-) bathe, immerse nü-(-nu-*) ` sleep 
d*á- (-ru-) put down ndá- (-ru-) shoot, spear, kick 
dv¥- (-ru-) burn, cook, make a ndú- (-ru-) cut up 

fire yi-Crw) give 
gá- (-ru-) pick up, get y¥- (-nu-) eat (drink ?) 
gú- (-ru-) hit, kill lú- (-nu) die 


mú- (-ru-) smell 


In addition ná- (-nu-) is probably another exponent of M, and, even less well 
attested, muyd- (-ru-) an exponent of M,; the former can be given gloss 
‘stand up’ and the latter ‘ plant (1) ’. 

Elements K and Q include, amongst one or both of their classes of exponents: 


abá body albín track 

abál tobacco albír beard 

albá camp, home abú ground 
albán lump albú egg 

arbáy brown locust albúd Dimbulah 
abt ear ab¥ grandfather 


abir south alby grey 
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& lot 

ring-tail possum 

sore (e.g. eye, nose, belly) 

Petford 

three 

(any) snake 

willy wagtail 

grass 

emu's neck 

language spoken to the 
west 

sky, cloud 

smoke 

black native bee 

sore (e.g. knee) 

meat 

granny 

forehead, face 

(any) kangaroo 

bone 

ricket-bush 

night 

green 

big possum 

father 

boomerang 

fire, wood (for fire) 

black 


gum tree 
mother 
lice 

pipe 


baybün 
barndn 
balan 
bara 


tail 

kangaroo-rat 

moon 

big 

liver 

breast 

shield 

frost 

Boonmoo pinnacle 

old man 

armpit 

ashes 

a kind of grass 

ghost 

carpet-snake 

emu 

baby 

wild turkey 

short (e.g. man) 

borer 

horse 

match 

dog, dingo 

stone 

son 

language spoken to the 
north 

black yam 

no good (e.g. man) 

white-tail rat 

creek 

east 

tomahawk (i.e. hatchet) 

white cockatoo 

bread 

bandicoot 

wild yam 

water 

billy-can 

laughing jackass 

nulla nulla 

tree 

elbow 


frilly lizard 
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no good 
big 


stone 

grey kangaroo 

white man 

thirsty 

spirit 

man 

auntie 

cold, cold weather 

belly 

name of language 

none 

bottom (anat.) 

two 

frilled lizard (another 
name) 

back (anat.) 

big brown snake 

big red wallaroo 

larrikin 

arm 

chest 

rock-wallaby 

cheeky, dangerous 

cheeky 

small 

food (vegetables and 
fruit) 


yawry 
ndrabulgan 
ngdr 


hot weather 

Mount Mulligan 

leg 

knee, kneecap 

north 

big sword 

brown snake 

Dyangun corroboree 

teenage girl 

tree-guana 

river sand 

mouth 

head-hair 

west 

young boy 

Boonmoo pinnacle 
(another name) 

not sweet 

tall 

woman 

blood 

horse 

spear 

itchy 

(any) fish 

Lappa Junction 

a light 


a long way 
whip-tail kangaroo 
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DIAGRAMMATIO SKETOH OF THE MAIN FEATURES OF MBABARAM GRAMMAR 
x is to be read * exponences ’ 
UNIT: CLAUSE 
CLAUSE STRUCTURES 





pnmary secondary tertiary 
Ay1By:(0) (D, 3 (D, a) 
BO 
Ay 2B, a(C) (De 1) (D, 9 
A(A)B(C)(D*) 
AsAsBai(C)(Dor)(Doa) - 
AgA:B(C\D— 
AseAsBaa(C)(Do1)(Doa) 
UNIT: GROUP 
GROUP CLASSES AND SYSTEMS 
primary grmary secondary secondary tertiary 
classes systems classes systems classes 
1.11 
4 NAi 
L1 
N Ay I.12 
ويف"‎ 
‘1.1/2 
1.21 
| ~ Aar 
I.2 
\ Ag 1.22 
N Ags 
I ¢ I 9 
\A, C 
L3 
NÀs 
L4 
NC IL11 
al "Ba 
IL1 
x B: IL12 
NB; 
II———————* II’ 2.1/2 7 
\B 1.21 
a + “Bu 
XB, 
11.22 
\Bas 
1101 
N Do; 
III TIT.0’ 
«D 
TII.02 
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GROUP STRUCTURES 
primary | secondary tertiary 
رظي‎ (F15) 
x I.11 

|(E,3)(F)| 

~ Lil 
(E, (F19)] 

x I.12 
و‎ 
(E)E Fa Lu [(E 3) (Foo 2 


[((E)E)(F*)] (E, (Fs? P 5 


NI 
2-5 Bassa) 
(ŒE) Fs) NIS 
x I.3 


|(Egs) ED 


Es Ea (E) 
(EEE orae in — i 







)نالك )| 
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UNIT: WORD 
WORD CLASSES AND SYSTEMS 
primary primary secondary secondary tertiary 
classes systems classes systems classes 
IV.11 
NE 
IV.12 
IV.1 VEM EA NE, 
NE, IV.13 
NE; 
IV.14 
NES 
IV.21 
N Egi 
IV ‘IV’ IV.2 IV.22 
NE XE, NE, 
IV.23 
x Es» 
‘IY.2/8? 
IV.31 
N Esi 
IV.3 IV.32 
NE N Es, 
IV.33 
E 
YA NE 
NE, 
V ‘Yy?’ V.2 
NE NE, 
V.8 
NH. 
VI.OI 
VI ° VIO —] Gii 
٠١.0 VI.02 
N Goa 
VIL.11 
VILI a N Ea 
NB, VII.19 
\ Ha 
VII * VII! * VIL.1/2' 
VH VII.21 
VII.2 d Nas 
NH, VIT.22 
VIII i 
NI 
IX 
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WorD STRUCTURES 


primary secondary tertiary 
K 
v V.I 
K(L) KL, 
NV v. V.2 
KL, 
x V.3 
M4IQN)(P)| 
MIN VILIL 
| K sux conma 
Mg ops and 12 
MANE) 1 VIL2 
VIL2 M,(N)P, 
x 912 
Q(R) 
\ 1X 


Graphic representation of other classes, systems, and structures (including 
morpheme classes and systems) can easily be provided by inspection of the data. 


MATERIALS RELATING TO THE COWRY CURRENCY 
OF THE WESTERN SUDAN—I 


A LATE NINETEENTH-CENTURY SCHEDULE OF 
INHERITANCE FROM KANO 


By M. HiskETT 


ÍNTRODUCTION 


The following schedule of an inheritance was discovered by me in 1962 
when, by courtesy of the Kano Native Authority, I was carrying out a survey 
of manuscripts contained in the Library of the Shahuci Judicial School, Kano. 
In the course of my searches I unearthed from the back of a cupboard a bundle 
of miscellaneous papers. On examination these proved to consist largely of 
single folios of Arabic, Fula, and Hausa MSS displaced from their contexts. 
Scattered among them, however, were a number of sheets which appeared to be 
taxation returns ; lists of booty ; household accounts of the palace ; fragments 
of prayers, wirds, Qur’anic charms and the like. Among them was this 
incomplete schedule of an estate. 

The MS is written on coarse brown paper of a type common in Northern 

Nigeria, and bears no watermark. It is written in a large square hand typical 
of the Kano scribal tradition. It is, however, a fluent and not unlearned hand 
of a quality better than that usually associated with the ajams MSS of the 
Hausa tradition. It is written in common black vegetable ink. The text is 
mainly Arabic, but with numerous Hausa terms occurring throughout. These 
Hausa terms are rendered according to the normal practice of the ajami scribe. 
Nothing was known of the schedule or of the papers among which it was found 
except that they were thought to have been acquired as part of the library of 
the late Alkalin Kano, Malam Ibrahim, said to have died ‘ about twenty years 
ago’. 
The identity of the scribe is not stated ; nor is the deceased identified other 
than as Madaki, a title which is normally that of a high official of the Kano 
Court. The schedule is not dated. Among the other fragments found with it 
were several which mentioned the names of the Emirs of Kano Abdullahi 
(1854-81); Muhamman Bello (1881-92); Tukur (1892-3) and Aliyu (1893- 
1903). Thus, although it is not possible to date the schedule precisely, it is 
clear that it relates to the last half of the nineteenth century. 

It seemed to me that this document contained & great deal of detailed 
information on cowry prices, and that it was therefore of value as a source of 
reference for the economic history of the period with which it was concerned. 
It also contains a list of textiles, imported and local, which will be of interest 
to Hausaists and historians alike. Finally, it provides information on the 
method of accounting in a cowry currency. 
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In the course of preparing this MS for publication I became impressed with 
the importance of the cowry in the economie and cultural history of our area. 
I thus decided to attempt to present the Madaki’s very substantial estate within 
the whole historical context of the cowry in the Sahara and the Western Sudan, 
and to examine those theories which have hitherto been advanced concerning 
its provenance. The text and translation of the MS are given here ; ‘ Reflections 
on the provenance and diffusion of the cowry in the Sahara and the Sudan’ 


will appear in Materials relating to the cowry currency of the Western Sudan—n’, 
BSOAS, xxix, 2, 1966. 


TEXT 
الحمد لله الحسيب الحفيظ‎ 1 
ساء‎ [Il] الوارت من ف الارض و‎ 
فهذا تقييد متروك مدا ى‎ 
eee وغيرهم‎ .٠. Hd من‎ 
والتواريث على الشريعة المحمدية‎ 
من الحدام‎ diy 
وخمسون الفا‎ Sle * فقيمها‎ .٠. عفيرو‎ 
ماة وستون الفا‎ .٠. حبيبة‎ 
ماة وستون الفا‎ .٠. أسيرى‎ 
وستون الفا‎ Sle .٠. غنب‎ 
ماة وستون الفا‎ .٠. ارمكلى‎ 
ماة وعشرون الفا‎ .٠. ان"‎ 
Ul ستون‎ .٠. و كابودى‎ 
الفا‎ Og. غارى‎ 9 
الفا‎ Ogle .٠. اركت‎ 
وعشرون الفا‎ Sle .٠. زيلب‎ 
ماة الف‎ .٠. الددى‎ 


- 


not for public display. There are a few gross errors which I have corrected as indicated. There 
are in addition, as one might expect in a text where Arabic and Hausa are mixed, certain minor 
inconsistencies, such as for instance in the agreement of Arabic adjectives with Hausa words 
and loan-words. I have not attempted to correct these, but have left the MS as the scribe 
wrote it. I have also preserved his layout as far as the exigencies of printing permit, together 
with certain idiosyncratic spellings of a type common among the ajami scribes. 

* Sic, read Les. 


1 Sic, read seed, It is apparent that this MS is a scribe’s jottings, for his own use and 
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Mal Opal ee ID! 

Ae‏ اخرى .٠.‏ 86 الف 
غودى .٠.‏ ستون الفا 

OUI‏ اخرى .۰. اربعون الفا 
عيسى .٠.‏ ماة وتمسون الفا 


ترا .٠.‏ مع ابنتها ميمونة ماة خمسون الفا فجملة تمن الاماء ماة واحد وار بعون 


eee‏ حصيرا 
عبد الله . .٠‏ تمانون الفا 
سوب ab .٠.‏ الف 
كت .٠.‏ سبعون الفا 
موس . dle .٠‏ الف 
سلى ab ue.‏ الف 
سااعى” .٠.‏ تمانون الفا 
سعيد .٠.‏ ستون الفا 
بكر .٠.‏ ماة الف 
احمد Ogle .٠.‏ الفا 
دت .:. Ogu yh‏ الفا 
aU .٠. a‏ الف 


3 A marginal insertion: ماة الف‎ alb, 


f.4 
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ماسو . .٠‏ سبعون الفا 

ab .٠ ele‏ الف 

مادغو Ogle .٠.‏ الفا 

نمو .٠.‏ ماة الف 

مللا gle .٠.‏ الغا فجملة تمن العبيد سبعة وستون حصيرا 
5 فهذا ذكر قيمة الماشية 

ست بقرات ذوات اولاد .٠.‏ قيمتهم ستاة الف 

ست بقرات .٠.‏ ثلاتماة الف 

ثلاث بقرات ,2 خمسون الفا 

.٠. EUG‏ سبعماة الف 

iile‏ من الثور .٠.‏ اربعاة الف 

خمسة من الثور .٠.‏ ماة الف 

عجل .٠.‏ على عشرة الاف 

فرس .۰. | كول ستون الفا 

ثلائة افراس .٠.‏ ماة وعشرون الفا 

احد عشر كبشا s.‏ على اربعين الفا 

ستة من المعز .٠.‏ على خمسة عشر الفا LLG‏ ماة وتمانية احصر 
6 فرسان . .١‏ ماة الف 

فرس .٠.‏ اربعون الفا 

سرج طلح مع لبد وجرناو ole‏ الفا 

بغريى عشرون الفا 

لجام مع aye‏ احد عشر الفا 

طلح أخرى عشرون الاف 

طلح اخرى ثلاثه الاف 

سرج التوارك بخمسة الاف 

البعير .٠.‏ ماة الف فالحملة ثلاثون حصيرا وتمانية SNI‏ 
7 فهذا ذكر قيمة المتروك .٠.‏ فى يوم السبت 

قيصان اسودان مع غفت على خمسة وعشرون الفا 

سروال سامذادو S.‏ خمسة عشر الفا 

بنونو OUI‏ مع طنليل سبعة عشر الفا 
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الااف‎ gl .٠. قيص اسود (عارى) مع واوا‎ 
وتمانون الفا‎ à على ثلاتماة الف واربعة‎ YL, ماة واثنان وتسعون‎ 
خالية على الف‎ .٠. اجناس الاوقية‎ 
ولور ثلاثة الاف‎ 
تسعون الفا‎ .٠. le وغركى‎ .٠. غركى سا کی اثنان‎ 
خمسة وخمسون الفا‎ .٠. احد عشر غارر عادة‎ 
عشرون الفا‎ .٠. كلاسمد مع تنجمه‎ 
Y عشرة‎ .٠. برغ اييض وجوه‎ 


8 غازر سبع بيض وثلاث سود .٠.‏ خمسة patty‏ الفا 
so a e +. 5 ST‏ صندوق .«. على الف 
.٠. el‏ مع جملة ما فيه على الف 
بندغ oU‏ على عشرة YI‏ 
جبه اسود .٠.‏ مع برنوس القلس وکا کت ابيض عشرون الفا 
برمة العسل على الى ودعة .٠.‏ صندوقان اربعة الاف 
برمة العسل ENI‏ على عشرة الاف 
ثلاث من برمة العسل غير الكل .٠.‏ على الى ودعة 
uk‏ حصائر ٠.‏ من دحن Y| ij‏ 
الارز ... ظهر الحمير خمسة عشرون الفا 
ثلاثة حصائر من الارز ... على ثلاثة الاف 
ووجد احد وعشرون حصيرا .٠.‏ ف البيت فالحملة ستون حصيرا وستة 
اثنا عشر الفا واربعأة وسبعون ودعة الاف وار بعمأة وسبعوك ودعة 
a‏ البس 
9 قيمة ذكر الاثواب ... وغيره YI .٠.‏ القرءان .٠.‏ عشرون الفا 


o عشرة‎ .٠ PETE N 

سروال سامذادو عشرة الاف 

ela e سروال سامذادو‎ 

سروال كاتف اربعون الفا سروال Sle‏ عشرة الاف 
سروال ابيض .٠.‏ عشرة cy‏ 

سروال اصفر خمسة الاف سروال يامن بخمسة الاف 
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سروال احمر خمسة الاف 

.٠. Shy‏ الى ودعة سامذادو 

سروال .٠.‏ عشرة الاف اى اسود 

سروال دوم .٠.‏ عشرون الفا 

uad‏ غارى سسا کی عشرون الفا 

سروال اطلس .٠.‏ اصفر باربعين الفا 

Se‏ سامذادو s.‏ عشرون الفا 

غرى ذى القراب OSM‏ الفا 

Mate SL os 

geb § re‏ عشرون الفا 

غرى ساك .٠..‏ ستون الفا 

فيص يامن عشرون الفا 

فيص غارى اسود عشرون الفا 

فيص غارى سوداء عشرون الفا 

Ul à, te +: کری‎ Se 

5S +‏ سامذادو s.‏ عشرون الفا 

قيص اطلس اصفر .-. Ul Ogle‏ * 

غارى زابك عشرون الفا 

غرى شاتا .٠.‏ ثلاثون الفا 

* اربعون الفا‎ Gaul. Se 

فيص اطلس ble‏ باحمر Ogle .٠.‏ الفا 

غرک ننى ابيض .٠.‏ ثلاثون الفا 

dna LS‏ عشر الفا 

غارى .٠.‏ ابيض عشرة الاف 

SF‏ نى ثلاثة بتسعين الفا 

غرى SE‏ .۰. اربعون الفا 

برنوس شونى نصف لباس عشرة الاف 

رقاو ر Wl‏ وو دمو الله 

فيصان غارن ننى ساك مع غارى بستين الفا An extensive marginal insertion:‏ * 
غارن oU!‏ عشرة الاف 
اربع من غارن b‏ اخرى gu‏ مائون Ul‏ 


1. 0 


f. 11 
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برنوس احمر عشرون الفا" 

برنوس السبت Oper‏ الفا 

برنوس راء مسون الفا 

برئفس اصفر .+ ثلاثون الفا 

برنوس .۰. حمراء اربعون الفا 

برنوس .٠.‏ حمراء اربعون الفا مع غد بالى ودعة 
جراش s.‏ عشرين الفا 

برنوس اسود .٠.‏ ثلاثون الفا 

برنوس اسود عشرون الما 

برنوس أصفر .٠.‏ عشرون الها 

.٠. yt de‏ عشرة الاف 

Oase eau‏ :الف 

جوه حمراء مسة الاف 

غارى تى ذات الغس ... ثلاثون الفا 
غارى عادة ستة بثلاثين الفا .٠.‏ مع الكنلى Sl‏ ودعة 
برنوس شونى مزينة بنحاس بشمانين الفا 

يكن زنى .٠.‏ نمسة BY‏ 

مبرد' وحص اثنان باحد عشر الفا " 
مقطعان من الذوات OS‏ الفا 

فراش فما تصوير الذيب عشرة الاف 

برغن اثنان الصغير والكبير خمسة وثلاثون الفا 
برّغن ثلاث uiu‏ عشر الفا 

CIN] dux. لور‎ 

“gle‏ والعل وبقية الحلاوة .٠.‏ بالف ودعة 
مقطعان من | كوط عشرون الفا 

جبه se .٠.‏ عشرة الاف 

ثلاث سراويل حمر بستين الفا 

برقعان مع قطعة اطلس اثنان وعشرون الفا 


* A marginal insertion: UJ! ون‎ te رنوس ابيض‎ . 
' A marginal insertion: UY! .حص أخرى بثلاثة‎ 


f. 13 
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Ul قتيف اربع شانين‎ Ll 
كليسى اثنان مع مربوطهم| احد واربعون الفا‎ 
آخر ساك ثمانية الاف‎ us ثلاث من‎ 
غرك الذوات عشرون الفا‎ 
* بخمسة‎ Ca ثلاث من زنو‎ 
زنو ثلاث طنليلى تسعة الاف‎ 
مقاطيع سندن حمسة بالف ودعة‎ 
اربعون عقيدة بخمسة الاف‎ .٠. شونى ورور‎ 
Nit S uds le 
بثلاثة الاف‎ .٠. مع العل'‎ “Ogle 
دتی شونى بستة الاف‎ c. ساق ... دنق ابيض‎ gi 
اربعون الفا‎ .٠. ثلاثة عشرة قلنسوة درى‎ 
بخمسة وعشرون الفا‎ .٠. روم‎ lie £165 
CN خمس من تابوت الحلاوة نحمسة‎ 
تمانية الاف‎ .٠. وثت‎ .٠. لبة سكر مع حلاوة وعنب‎ 
dez y ستة من مثقال جبد مع حولا بستة الاف‎ 
الاف‎ BY .٠. مع غند‎ S سا‎ 
” بالى ودعة‎ .٠. ملحف مطرز باحمر‎ 
اثنا عشر الفا‎ .٠. اربع لبنات‎ 
غد مع لور بثلاثة الاف مع قيص بالف ودعة‎ 
وصابون حمساة‎ .٠. OVI مع النعل بثلاثة‎ JS I 
عشر الفا وعمام بخمسة الاف‎ Lux .٠. بلم'‎ 
اربعين الفا‎ de .۰. اربع قصاء سود‎ 
بالف ودعة‎ ell التمر مع‎ 
رة الاف‎ ut. ae f. 16 
على الى ودعة‎ eles بئذ فى‎ 
ON بثلاثة‎ dio حلاو مع سکر‎ 
us] os db A لابوجى‎ 
* A marginal insertion : .وأو بالق ودعة‎ 
* A marginal insertion: sb +! F SY .مثقال الورد بالنى ودعة اربع مثقال اربعة‎ 
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SO بتسعة‎ Sibyl ثلاثة‎ .٠. حلاو‎ 

اييض الحرير خمسون عقيدة مع سن الجراد .٠.‏ ثلاثة الاف 
نمس ريال .٠.‏ خمسة وعشرون الفا 

تركدى كر على الى io»‏ 

ثلاث مثاقيل الورد OMG .٠.‏ الااف 

ale‏ الاوقية خلية غيرها ph‏ ودعة 

تاناك اثنان s.‏ حمساة ودعة 

منو العسل عشرة الاف ودعة 

ابالة الرصاص مع وقية بالف ودعة "” 

د ردوم .۰. بالنى ie»‏ 

زغ سرج مع لبده وكيمى .٠.‏ عشرة BV‏ 
شاشمى ستة مثاقيل على ستة الاف 

الورد اربعة مثاقيل على اربعة الاف 

الورد الصغير عشرة مثاقيل عشرة الاف 
SUL‏ و وقية خالية مع وقتين بالف Mess‏ 
سفران من كتاب البخار .٠.‏ مع PY‏ 
اشفاء Ol aw‏ مع جزء اشفاء 

الاول محتصر مع الرسالة iji CUP gis‏ الاف 
عشرة من ريال .٠.‏ على اربعين الفا 

s‏ طاعی ... عشرون الفا 

Se‏ ساك ... عشرون الفا 

غارى ug‏ نصف لباس عشرة الاف 

فيص شت .٠.‏ بعشرين الفا 

غركى نى بعشرين الفا 

تغو سامذادو Rum .٠.‏ الاف 

تغو اطلس بعشرة الاف 

غارى سا S‏ الحرير .٠.‏ عشرة NI‏ 

فيص اطلس ابيض .٠.‏ خمسة عشر الفا 





19 A marginal insertion: WL c. 
11 A marginal insertion: Cis) 43, 5. 


f. 17 


f. 18 
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كفت اطلس احمر بعشرة الاف 
سروال شد .٠.‏ عشرة الاف براغى شد 
تر کد د امس محتلط ببيض وسود عشرة الااف 
برنفس .٠. yel‏ انون الفا 
برنوس صفراء yl‏ الفا 
برنوس شونى تمانون الفا 

f. 19‏ برنوس . .٠‏ سوداء بثلاثين الفا 
کا QS‏ ابيص . .٠‏ ثلاثون الفا 
غارر أسود .2 Os pat‏ الا 
لور اثنان عشرة الاف 
خمسة dae .٠. ele‏ عشر الفا 
Obs‏ نصف لباس ثلاثة الاف 
وآنحران . sube .٠‏ خمسة الاف 
opal oT‏ مخمسة الاف 
قطعتان قرف اكال والنوات .٠.‏ ثلاثة الاف 
مقطعان سامذادو. "NES .٠‏ عشر الفا 
بنونو OW‏ بثلاثين الفا 
تركدى بثلاثة CI‏ 
كسكس اثنان اربعة عشر الفا 

f. 0‏ فجملة المجموع lnm‏ 
ونسعة وتسعون حصيرا 
وللميت ورثة ذ كران وثلاث 
اناث اسماء الذ كرين محمد 
وعبد القادر واسماء الاناث 
رقية daly‏ خديجة 
“م اخرج الاجرة ians‏ وستون حصيرا 
SLIG‏ حمسماة واحد وثلاثون حصيرا 
موزعة بين Oy cp S I‏ بنات 
فورث كل واحد من الذكرين 


12 A marginal insertion under what appears to be a mark of insertion: 4e5, n غر‎ 
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ماة ** وكمسين حصيرا والفان وماتان 
وست (i Ky‏ ودعة 
f£. 1‏ و ورثت كل واحدة من ثلاث بنات 
سبعة وسبعين حصيرأ Ul‏ وماة وثلاثة واربعين ودعة 


TRANSLATION 


f. 1 Praise be to God, the Noble, the Preserver, He who becomes the Heir 
to all who are in the earth and heaven. This is the account of the estate 
of Madaki, of domestic servants and other property, and the value 
thereof, and the designating of heirs, according to the Muhammadan 
shart a. 

Firstly, domestic servants, 
‘Afîruwa : her value is one hundred and fifty thousand 
Habibah: one hundred and sixty thousand 
Asiri: one hundred and sixty thousand 
Ghanbu: one hundred and sixty thousand 
Irmakulla : one hundred and sixty thousand 
Inna: one hundred and twenty thousand 
Wakabiday : sixty thousand 

f. 2 Ghart: eighty thousand 
Irkutu: eighty thousand 
Zaynab : one hundred and twenty thousand 
Alladadi: one hundred thousand 
Arzuqi: forty thousand 
Another Habibah: one hundred thousand 
Ghiday : sixty thousand 
Another Arzuqi: forty thousand 
'Ays& : one hundred and fifty thousand 
Atijam : eighty thousand 
Hàjar&: sixty thousand 
Fanta: forty thousand 
Anfana: forty thousand 

f. 3 Rüka,^ together with her daughter Zaynab: one hundred and fifty 

thousand 


13 A word is here entirely blocked out, and under a mark of insertion in the margin appears : 
بعة‎ sly, 

14 The full form of this name is ‘Naroka’. The custom of giving slaves these obliquely 
allusive names is known in Hausa as Aabatci ‘innuendo’. The master calls the slave by name, 
in this case ‘ Naro&a ' (Na rofa ' I beseech ’) and the slave caps her name with her reply, in this 
caso Allah ya ba ni ‘May God grant me’. Sometimes the intention is simply & pious one, to 
bring good fortune to the household. Sometimes, however, it is employed as a means of con- 
founding enemies and evil-wishers, as in n. 15. and 16, below, and p. 133, n. 18. 
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Nufimmudasü 15 : one hundred thousand 

Kuru: one hundred thousand 

Maysukàyil$: eighty thousand 

Mayrü: one hundred and twenty thousand 1” 

Another Ghüday : sixty thousand 

Tara, together with her daughter Maymünah: one hundred and fifty 
thousand. And the total of the price of the female servants is one 
hundred and forty-one mata. 

‘Abdullah : eighty thousand 

Süba: one hundred thousand 

Kibu: seventy thousand 

Misa : one hundred thousand 

Sulay : one hundred thousand 

f. 4 Sa'ayyi!5: eighty thousand 
Sad: sixty thousand 
Bukar: one hundred thousand 
Ahmad: eighty thousand 
Dati: forty thousand 
Maththidu: one hundred thousand 
Màsaw : seventy thousand 
Ja‘ay : one hundred thousand 
Madughü: eighty thousand 
Nawmaw : one hundred thousand 
Mala: eighty thousand. And the total of the price of the male servants ; 18 

sixty-seven mats. 

f. 5 And this is the record of the value of the quadrupeds 
Six cows with calves: value six hundred thousand 
Six cows: three hundred thousand 
Three cows: fifty thousand 
Two cows: seven hundred thousand 
Eight bulls: four hundred thousand 
Five bulls: one hundred thousand 
A calf: at ten thousand 
An akawal 1 horse: sixty thousand 
Three horses: one hundred and twenty thousand 
Eleven rams: at forty-four thousand 


15 Nufimmu da su ‘ Our intention towards them’ (i.e. the master’s enemies and rivals), to 
which the slave replies Anniya ta gars ‘ The intention is good ’. 

16 Me suka yi? ‘ What have they done?’ The slave replies Ba su yi dad; ba ' They have not 
done good’. 

17 A marginal insertion: Tsada: one thousand. 

18 Sa a yi * Cause one to do’, to which the slave replies Ba don su so ba ‘ Not so that they may 
like it !' 

19 A breed of black horse. 
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Six goats: at fifteen thousand. And the total is one hundred and eight 

mats. 
f. 6 Two horses: one hundred thousand 

One horse: forty thousand 

Talaha *? saddle with lsfids * and jrnawt ® stirrup : eighty thousand 

Bagartye * saddle : twenty thousand 

Bridle with bammoms ** : eleven thousand 

Another talaha saddle : ten thousand 

Another talaha saddle: three thousand 

Toureg saddle: five thousand 

The camel: one hundred thousand. And the total is thirty mats and 
eight thousand cowries. 

f. 7 This is the record of the value of the inheritance on Saturday : 

Two black gowns with gifto 25: at twenty-five thousand 

Trousers in samazadawa ?* patterned stuff: fifteen thousand 

Two bunu *" cloths with some danlele 35 cloth : seventeen thousand 

Black gare *? gown with wawa 3°: eight thousand 

One hundred and ninety-two dollars: at three hundred thousand and 
eighty-four thousand 

Various perfume phials, empty : one hundred thousand 

Three luru 31 cloths : one thousand. 

Two girke 3* gowns of saks 9 material, and one girke gown of tsamiya *4 
cloth: ninety thousand 

Eleven ordinary garura 35 caps: fifty-five thousand 

A kilasamadu 39 with tinjima 37 : twenty thousand 

A white blanket and a jauha 38 gown: ten thousand 


20 A North African decorated saddle. 

11 Arabic libd. Felt covering to proteot horse in battle. 

31 An alternative form of zirnawi, a flat iron stirrup. 

13 A Bornu saddle with a curved pommel. 

24 White metal ornaments for a harness. 

15 An alternative form of gyauto, a type of woman's cloth. 

1! A type of cloth with linear pattern. 

17 A woman's cloth of black and blue pattern. 

28 Cloth made up of gwanda and safi material. 

29 A type of gown. 

39 A type of black cloth for covering the head and shoulders. 

31 Black and white striped cloth. 

32 A type of gown. 

33 Cotton material with a black and blue check pattern. 

34 Locally made white silk produced from the worms which feed on the tamarind (tsamiya) tree. 

35 A type of cap which Abraham (Dictionary, s.v.) describes as ‘cap of imported cotton 
material with pattern bitten in by Hausas '. 

35 A bit strap. 

37 This may be an alternative form of binjima—a sleeveless shirt. Malam Isa Kurawa thinks 
it is a type of jalala—embroidered saddle-cover. 

** Described by Abraham (op. cit.) as ‘ Close-fltting, thick gown with wide tinsel-adorned 
sleeves ’. 
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f. 8 Garura caps: seven white and three black: fifty-five thousand 
Kore *? gown: ten thousand; a box at one thousand 
A lefe 40 basket with contents: at one thousand 
Two muskets: at ten thousand 
A jbba & gown with barnüs al-qals, and a white kwakwata * gown : 
twenty thousand 
A stone pot of honey at two thousand cowries : two boxes, four thousand 
A stone pot of honey in fine condition at ten thousand 
Three pots of spoiled honey : at two thousand cowries 
Right mats of millet : eight thousand 
Rice: five donkey-loads: twenty thousand 
Three mats of rice: at three thousand. And there are twenty-one mata in 
the house: twelve thousand, four hundred and seventy cowries. 
And the total is sixty mats and six thousand, four hundred and seventy 
cowries. 
The price of the garments 
f. 9 Value of the schedule of the garments and other things: the first the 
Qur’an : twenty thousand 
Trousers of black mulufi 44 material: ten thousand 
Trousers of samazadawa patterned cloth : ten thousand 
Trousers of samazadawa patterned cloth: ten thousand 
Küatf 45 trousers: forty thousand: trousers of safi material: ten 
thousand. 
White trousers: ten thousand 
Yellow trousers: five thousand: trousers of yaminu *® stuff: five 
thousand 
Red trousers: five thousand 
Trousers: two thousand cowries—samazadawa patterned stuff 
Trousers: ten thousand—that is, black 
Duma 4" trousers: twenty thousand 
Gare shirt of saft material: twenty thousand 
Yellow satin trousers: at forty thousand 
f, 10 Gerke gown of samazadawa patterned stuff: twenty thousand 
Girke gown of the same stuff: thirty thousand 


39 An indigo-dyed gown. 

‘0 A basket woven of palm fronds. 

© Abraham gives this as * type of sleeveless gown '. In fact, however, it is the Arabic jubbah 
which is a gown for the upper part of the body with very full sleeves. 

43 A barnts (burnous) is a type of long flowing mantle worn by the Arabs; ai-gais I cannot 
identify, but think it to be a type of felt. 

43 A type of gown with a neck opening, lined sleeves, and a wide skirt. 

44 A kind of flannel or serge. 

45 The word katifa means mattress, in Hausa, and the root k.i.f. means ‘ broad’ in Arabic. 
This is clearly a reference to some kind of trouser material, but I have not been able to trace it. 

4f Yemeni stuff—yellow striped material from the Yemen. Cf. Arabic yumnah. 

47 This is olearly a type of material, but I have not been able to trace it. 
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Kwakwaia gown of safi material: ten thousand 
Girke gown of samazadawa patterned stuff: twenty thousand 
Girke gown of sake material: sixty thousand 
Gown of yammu stuff : twenty thousand 
Black gare gown : twenty thousand 
Black gare gown : twenty thousand 
Kurmi 55 girke gown : twenty thousand 
Gsrke of samazadawa patterned stuff: twenty thousand 
Yellow velvet gown: eighty thousand $? 
Gare of zabako °° cloth: twenty thousand 
Gerke in shata 51 material: thirty thousand 
f. 11 White Nupe girke: forty thousand 53 
Velvet gown shot with red: eighty thousand 
White Nupe girke : thirty thousand 53 
Gare of bullam 54 : fifteen thousand 
White gare: ten thousand 
Three Nupe gare gowns: ninety thousand 
Gare of sakt material: forty thousand 
Barntüs of indigo dyed stuff, part made-up : ten thousand 
Red barnüs: twenty thousand 55 
A barntis of al-s.b.1.99 : fifty thousand 
A red barnüs : fifty thousand 
À yellow barnüs: thirty thousand 
f. 12 A red barntüs: forty thousand 
A red barnüs: forty thousand: with gwado 57: at two thousand 
Mattress: twenty thousand 


‘* The Hausa word kurmi means ° thickly-wooded country, thicket’, etc., and Kurmi is the 
title of the Chief Prison Warder. I have not been able to trace this as & type of gown. 

1? Marginal insertion: Gare of saki material: twenty thousand. 

50 A poor type of cloth, resembling safi. 

*! A oloth of open-work weave. 

51 An extensive marginal insertion: Nupe garuma gown of safi material with gare: at sixty 
thousand. Two garuma (gowns ?): ten thousand. Four garuma (gowns ?) with another bullam 
of Nupe stuff: eighty thousand. 

3 Dr. A. D. H. Bivar has kindly shown me & fine Maghribi MS of Jígàn wa 'I-ahkam ft tuhfat 
al-hukkam, copied in A.E. 1070, and belonging to the Emir of Yauri’s collection, which bears the 
following note of sale in a typical 318341 hand recorded at the end of it: 

شرى فقضا فقضاه بقميص uate)‏ نوق المشرى بثلاثين الفا 

° The one sold it, and the other bought it, and he paid for it with a white Nupe gown which 
had been purchased for thirty thousand (cowries) '. 

It thus appears that 30,000 waa a standard price for this article. 

*4 Locally woven material made up into narrow strips. 

55 Marginal insertion: A white bars»üs: twenty thousand. 

** J have been quite unable to trace the meaning of this word. I cannot find it in Hausa. In 
Arabio it of course means ‘ the Sabbath ', ‘Saturday ’, and it has many other meanings none of 
which, however, appear to fit here, except possibly al-sibt ‘ tanned hide’. But this seems an unlikely 
material out of which to make a burnous. 

57 A type of locally woven cloth resembling bunu. 
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A black barnüs: thirty thousand 

A black barnüs : twenty thousand 

A yellow barnüs : twenty thousand 

J1bba gown of indigo dyed stuff: ten thousand 

A yellow jibba gown : forty thousand 

A red jauha gown : five thousand 

Nupe gare gown of algasa 59 stuff: thirty thousand 

Six ordinary garura 5° caps: at thirty thousand, with arkilla 6° cloth: 
two thousand cowries 

A barnüs in indigo dyed stuff decorated with copper wire: eighty 
thousand cowries 

f. 13 Black zane ® cloth : five thousand 

Two mubarad ® turbans and hassa 9? turban: at eleven thousand 9* 

Two pieces of zawwatt 95 calico: thirty thousand 

A carpet in which is the representation of a wolf: ten thousand 

Two blankets, one small, one large: thirty-five thousand 

Three blankets: at twelve thousand 

Luru stuff: five thousand 

Gum resin, jasmine, and the remainder of the sweetmeats : one thousand 
cowries 

Two pieces of akoko 99 stuff: twenty thousand 

A red jibba gown: ten thousand 

Three pairs of red trousers: at sixty thousand 

Two face veils with a piece of velvet: twenty-two thousand 

f. 14 Four mattresses: at eighty thousand 

Two kilishi °° rugs with their cords: forty-one thousand 

Three body-cloths of zane material; another of safi : eighty thousand 

56 Described by Abraham as a bridal gown, but apparently also used to signify a type of white 
material. The word appears to be from the Arabic root gh.sh.d ‘ to veil, to cover’. 

5° Described by Abraham as ‘cap of imported cotton material with pattern bitten in by 
Hausas ”. 

$9 A type of locally woven black and white cloth. 

S1 Zane is basically a woman's body-cloth, but there are many varieties of this garment, a 
num ber of which have been listed by Barth, Travels, second ed., London, 1857, Ir, 125, for instance 
‘zenne daffowa which is light blue; 'fessagida which has a broad line of silk interwoven ; 
‘hammakuku ’ with less silk; ‘mailemu’, an interesting word which makes it clear that the 
Hausa lemu is derived direotly from the Arabic laimün and not from the English word ‘lemon’ ; 
‘zelluwami’ with a silk border; ‘dankatanga’ with red, black, and white silk interwoven ; 
'albassan kwara’ with three stripes of mixed colours; ‘godo’ with a thick white and black 
thread; ‘alkilla’ with white and black chequer pattern; ‘keki’, half indigo, half safi; and 
most charming of all, a gay cloth known as ‘ bini da gani ’ ' Follow and see me !’. 

$1 Turban presumably made from the cloth known in Arabic as burd. 

© White muslin material used for making turbans. This is clearly an Arabic loan-word, 
although I have not been able to trace this material in the Arabio dictionaries. It may be a 
material peculiar to North Africa. 

84 A marginal insertion : another hassa turban: at three thousand. 

55 A kind of soft calico. 


55 Grey baft. 
$7 A type of wool rug. 
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Garke of zawwati calico: twenty thousand 

Three safi body-cloths: fifteen thousand °° 

Three body-cloths of daniele *? : nine thousand 

Five pieces of sanda 7° cloth : one thousand 

Forty skeins of indigo war-war 7+ : at five thousand 

Kaki "^ : five thousand 

Gum resin with jasmine: at three thousand 

Embroidered trouser ankle-bands of saki: white embroidered trouser 
ankle-bands:  indigo-dyed embroidered trouser ankle-bands: six 
thousand 

Thirteen galansut 75 fez caps: forty thousand 

f. 15 Assorted threads of various colours: at twenty-five thousand 

Five wooden boxes of sweetmeats: at five thousand 

A donkey-load of sugar with sweetmeats and grapes: and peppers: 
eight thousand, five hundred 

Six miskals of musk with huwala 74: six thousand, five hundred 

Saft material with gwanda 75 cloth: at three thousand 

A waist-wrapper embroidered in red: two thousand cowries 7° 

Four cream cheeses: twelve thousand 7’ 

Gwado cloth with luru cloth: at three thousand; with a gown: at one 
thousand 

Akugwaru 78 cloth with sandal: at three thousand: and soap: at five 
hundred 

Bullam : fifteen thousand; and a black turban: at five thousand 

Four black gowns: at forty thousand 

Dried dates with jasmine: one thousand cowries 

f. 16 Chain-mail helmet: ten thousand 
Azben salt 79 in a jar: at two thousand cowries 


** A marginal insertion: Wawa: at two thousand cowries. 

*? Cloth of mixed gwanda and sak. 

70 Patterned cotton cloth. 

71 Wound silk thread. 

"* Kakibe, sometimes kakide, means in Hausa ‘beef or mutton dripping’. This is a possible 
though unlikely meaning for the word in this context. My opinion is that it refers to a type of 
material which I have not traced. 

73 Arabic galansut, a type of oap. 

'4 I have been unable to trace this form as it appears in the MS. I suspect, however, that it is 
a corruption for halawa—sweetmeats, or possibly halu'—collyrium eyesalve. 

75 A type of locally woven cloth with a white edge. 

76 A marginal insertion: A miskals of rose-water at two thousand cowries; four miskalis: 
four thousand: then another at one thousand. 

777 am informed by Malam Isa Kurawa that cheeses are brought from Damagaram and 
Bornu and are bought up by wealthy persons. 

18 Described by Abraham as ‘ check-matting cloth ’. 

79 Beza is given by Abraham aa ‘ yellowish salt from Azben, Taudeni, etc.’. P.-L Monteil, De 
Saint-Louis à Tripoli par le lac Tchad, Paris, 1895, 290-1, describes the caravans which set out 
each September from Azben and Alr, picked up salt at Bilma, and proceeded from there to 
Hausaland. 
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Sweets with sugar and gum resin: at three thousand 

Eighteen labwe 8° kola-nuts with danbulu 9! : at three thousand 

Sweets: three rothls : at nine thousand 

Fifty twists of white silk with teasing comb: three thousand 

Five dollars: twenty-five thousand 

Kurmi turkuds 9? : at two thousand 

Three miskals of rose-water : three thousand 

A collection of perfume phials, empty and otherwise: at two thousand 
COWIIes 

Two metal perfume containers: at five hundred cowries 

Ten minwà ® of honey: one thousand cowries 

Ibalah 54 of cartridges with perfume phial: one thousand cowries: 
al-8.b.t.85 : at one thousand cowries 88 

f. 17 Dardwma 8" blanket : two thousand cowries 

Saddle-cloth with lifid and spur: ten thousand 

Six mtskals of shashims 99 perfume: at six thousand 

Rose-water four miskals : at four thousand 

Second quality rose-water 9? ten miskali : ten thousand 

Metal perfume container and empty perfume phial with two (full ?) phials : 
at a thousand cowries °° 

Two volumes of al-Bukhari * with Dalal Ash fa',?* two volumes: with one 
part of Ash fa’, the first part of the MukAtagar 95 with al-Risalah °4: eight 


thousand 


*? Nupe kola-nuts. These are considered to be the best type. 

81 Another variety of kola-nut. 

52 A turkud i is described by Barth, op. cit., I, 25, as ‘a large cotton cloth of dark green 
colour’. Abraham describes it as * cloth consisting of 12 or 16 kamu of fari-oloth sewn together, 
dyed with indigo, beaten glossy and wrapped in paper'. From Barth's account it appears that 
this article, which was a Kano manufacture, was highly valued elsewhere in the Sudan, and was 
sometimes employed as a form of currency, see e.g. IT, 502. 

35 Arabic maná—& weight equal to two rothls. 

84 I have not been able to trace this word, either in Hausa or in Arabic. 

55 See p. 136, n. 56. 

56 A marginal insertion: al-s.b.t.: at one thousand. 

87 A coarse woollen blanket. 

88 A kind of perfume with a non-oily base. 

5? There are two qualities of roge-water known to the Hausa, and they are termed babban 
wards (first quality rose-water) and faramin wards (second quality rose-water). Barth, op. oit., 
II, 141, says that rose-water is imported and desoribes it as a ° very dear article’ very little 
disposed of in general trade, but passing privately to princes and great men. l 

*? A marginal insertion : and one phial of lawanti. Lawanii is a kind of perfume, also with a 
non-oily base. 

31 The well-known Sahih of al-Bukhdri. See artiole ° &l-Bukh&rt' in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
gecond ed. 

?1 Sic. Probably al-SAifa’ by Abu 'l-Fadl 'Tyaqd b. Müsa al-Yahsibi, which, of course, is well 
known in Northern Nigeria ; see W. E. N. Kensdale, A catalogue of the Arabic MSS preserved in 
the University Library, Ibadan, Nigeria, Ibadan, 1955-8, p. 18. 

93 Of al-Khalil. A standard work on Islamic law. See article ‘ al-Khalil’ in EI, first ed. 

*4 Of Ibn Abi Zayd. Also a standard legal text. 
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Ten dollars : at forty thousand 

Girke gown of tsamtya material: twenty thousand 

Gerke gown of safi cloth: twenty thousand 

Nupe gari gown, part made-up: ten thousand 

Gown of shadda °5 material: twenty thousand 

Nupe girke : at twenty thousand 

T'aguwa ** gown of samazadawa patterned stuff: five thousand 

Taguwe gown of velvet: ten thousand 

Gare of sak; silk: ten thousand 

A white velvet gown : fifteen thousand 

A red velvet bufta 57 : ten thousand 

Trousers of shadda material: ten thousand, (with ?) Garage ?9 and shadda 
material 

A dāmisa °° turkud$ shot with white and black: ten thousand 

A red barnüs : eighty thousand 

A yellow barnüs : eighty thousand 

An indigo-dyed barnüs: eighty thousand 

A black barnüs : thirty thousand 

A white kwakwata gown: thirty thousand 

A black garura cap: twenty thousand 

Two luru cloths: ten thousand 

Five turbans: fifteen thousand 

And two others, part made-up: three thousand 

And two others, and one other black: five thousand 

Another black : five thousand 

Two pieces of £arfi,!°° atsala,1" and zawwats calico: three thousand 

Two pieces of samazadawa patterned stuff: fifteen thousand 

Three bunu cloths: at thirty thousand 

Turkudt : at three thousand 

Two white patterned turbans: fourteen thousand 

And the grand total is five hundred and ninety-nine mats. 

And the deceased has two male heirs and three female. The names of the 
two males are Muhammad and ‘Abd al-Qadir; the names of the females 
are Raqiyah, Rabi‘ah, Khadijah. Then deduct the fee: sixty-nine 
mats, and the remainder is five hundred and thirty-one mats to be 


95 Described by Abraham as ‘a type of European silk-fabrio ’. 

*5 A type of gown with a circular neck and narrow sleeves. 

°? A short embroidered gown. 

?3 A locally woven cloth of red, white, and black weave. 

*° The word means ‘leopard’ in Hausa. This is probably a type of patterned cloth called 
thus because of ita resemblance to a leopard’s skin. I have not, however, been able to trace the 


term. 


100 Possibly 'yar Rarfi, the cotton material called gwandi or bagwandt. 
1?! Possibly the material known as tsalala—‘ the bride’s white oloth ' (Abraham). 
103 A marginal insertion : less two thousand. 
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divided among two male (heirs) and three daughters. Each one of the 
males inherits one hundred and fifty-four 1° mats and two thousand, 
two hundred and eighty-six cowries, and each one of the three daughters 

f.91 inherits seventy-seven mats, and one thousand, one hundred and 
forty-three cowries. 


SELECT LIST OF ITEMS VALUED IN THE SCHEDULE 


akawal, horse, f. 5 jasmine, f. 18, 14, 15 
akoko stuff, f. 13 jauha gown, f. 7, 12 
akugwaru oloth, f. 15 jibba gown, f. 8, 12, 13 
algasa stuff, f. 12 jirnawi stirrup, f. 6 
ankle-bands, f. 14 
arkilla cloth, f. 12 käkibi, f. 14 
Rarfi, f. 19 
Bagariye saddle, f. 6 katif trousers, f. 9 
bammomi, f. 6 kilasamadu (bit strap), f. 7 
Garage, f. 18 kilishi rug, f. 14 
barnüs, f. 8, 11, 12, 18, 19 kore gown, f. 8 
blanket, f. 7, 13, 17 kufta gown, f. 18 
Bukhari, al-, Sahih of, f. 17 kurmi gown, f. 10, 16 
bull, f. 6 kwakwata gown, f 8, 10, 19 
bullam stuff, f. 11, 15 
bunu cloth, f. 7, 19 labuje kola-nuts, f. 16 
lawanti perfume, f. 17, n. 90 
oalf, f. 5 lefe basket, f. 8 
camel, f. 6 lifidi, f. 6, 17 
carpet, f. 13 luru oloth, f. 7 ,13, 15, 19 
cartridges, f. 16 
cheese, f. 15 mattress, f. 12, 14 
cow, f. b millet, f. 8 
mubarad turban, f. 13 
Dal’ il (al-Ash fa? (al-Shifa' 1), f. 17 Mukhtasar, (al-), f. 17 
damisa turkudt, f. 18 mulufi stuff, f. 9 
danbulu kola-nuts, f. 16 musk, f. 15 
danlele cloth, f. 7, 14 musket, f. 8 
darduma blanket, f. 17 
dates, f. 15 Nupe manufactures, f. 11, 12, 17 
dollars, f. 7, 16, 17 
duma trousers, f. 9 phials, perfume, f. 16, 17 
face veils, f. 13 nett fez cap, f. 15 
'an, f. 9 
gare, 1. 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 17, 18 
garuma gown, f. 1l, n. 52 ram, f. 5 
garura cap, f. 7, 8, 12, 19 rice, f. 8 
gifto, f. 7 Risdlah, al-, f. 17 
girke, f. 7, 10, 11, 14, 17, 18 rose-water, f. 16, 17 
goat, f. 5 
gown, f. 15 saddle, f. 6 (see also talaha, Bagariye, and 
grapes, f. 15 Toureg) 
gum resin, f. 18, 14 saddle-cloth, f. 17 
gwado oloth, f. 12, 15 saki cloth, f. 7, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17, 18 
gwanda oloth, f. 15 galt, f. 16 
samazadawa, f. 7, 9, 10, 18, 19 
hassa turban, f. 13 sanda cloth, f. 14 
helmet, f. 16 sandal, f. 15 
honey, f. 8, 16 8.5.1., al, f. 11, 16 
horse, f. 5, 6 shadda material, f. 18 
Auwala, f. 15 shashimi perfume, f. 17 
ahata material, f. 10 
+balah, f. 16 silk, f. 16 


103 The text reads ‘ fifty’ but a following word has been erased and ‘four’ inserted in the 
margin. See Arabio text, p. 132, n. 13. 
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spur, f. 17 velvet gown, f. 11, 18 
sugar, f. 15, 10 velvet material, f. 13 


sweetmeats, f. 13, 16, 16 
waist-wrapper, f. 15 


taguwa gown, f. 18 war-war, 1. 14 
talaha saddle, f. 6 wawa, f. 7 
ing comb, f. 16 

, Ê. 15 yaminu stuff, f. 10 
tinjima, f. 7 
Toureg saddle, f. 6 zabako cloth, f. 10 
trousers, f. 7, 9, 13, 18 zane cloth, f. 13, 14 
tsalala (?), f. 19 zawwatt calico, f. 18, 14, 19 
tsamiya cloth, f. 7, 17 zirnawt stirrup, see jirnawi 
turbans, f. 19 


turkudi, f. 16, 18; 19 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


À NINETEENTH-CENTURY LINK BETWEEN CHINESE AND 
AFRICAN LANGUAGE STUDIES 


In a recent paper on tone-marking systems employed during the last hundred 
years in African language studies, Professor Tucker has referred incidentally to 
parallel developments in Chinese language studies.! The present note, offered 
as a footnote to Professor Tucker’s paper, documents recognition, early in the 
nineteenth century, that Chinese and a number of African languages have in 
common the feature of semantic tone. 

The earliest definite reference to tone in West African languages ! appears 
to be one in Bowdich’s Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee (London, 
1819). The reference—to tone in Akan—is limited to a single sentence, but this 
includes a passing mention of tone in Chinese: ' They frequently are obliged 
to vary the tone, in pronouncing a word, which has more than one meaning, as 
the Chinese do’. Professor Tucker has noted that, whereas European scholars 
could learn about tone in Chinese from Chinese scholars, in African languages 
the first clue often came from the African use of ‘ talking’ musical instruments. 
At another point in his book, Bowdich describes such instruments—‘ the natives 
declare they can converse by means of their flutes ’, and again, ‘ all the superior 
captains have peculiar flourishes to their horns, adopted to short sentences, 
which are always recognisable . . . though at a distance to be scarcely audible ’. 3 
But the context does not specifically relate ‘ talking ’ instruments to the tonality 
of the language, and it is uncertain whether Bowdich had grasped the connexion. 

As Christaller, the first European to give full recognition to the place of tone in 
West African language studies, pointed out in 1893,‘ the earliest tone-marking in 
West African languages was carried out by two native speakers, the Yoruba 
Crowther and the mulatto Gold Coaster Hanson, both in the 1840’s. Hanson’s 
work does not concern us here. Crowther’s first publication, a vocabulary of 
Yoruba in 1843, while it did not systematically pronounce on tonality or 
indicate tone fully, did in its introduction suggest a method of marking certain 
obvious tones: ‘h at the end of a word points out that the word or syllable 
should be pronounced with an elevation of the voice ... on the contrary hh or 
rh at the end of words should be pronounced with a great depression of voice’. 5 


1 A. N. Tucker, ‘Systems of tone-marking African languages’, BSOAS, xxvu, 3, 1964, 
594-611. 

* It would be of interest to know whether those who first detected semantic tone in Bantu, 
e.g. de Couto in 1661, the Protestant missionaries in South Africa in the early nineteenth century, 
thought of the comparison with Chinese. They could certainly have known about Chinese tonality 
since this was first recognized by European missionary-linguiste around 1600. But there is no 
mention of a comparison in C. M. Doke and D. T. Cole, Contributions to the history of Bantu 
linguistics, Johannesburg, 1961. 

5 T. E. Bowdich, Mission... to Ashantee, 229, 359, 361. 

* J. G. Christaller, Die Tone der Neger-Sprachen und ihre Bezeichnung, Basel, [1893], 1-5. 

5 B. Crowther, Vocabulary of the Yoruba language, London, 1843, 2. 
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Thus, ‘a contemporary movement in Chinese tonetic study... whereby un- 
wanted letters of the roman alphabet are attached to the end of syllables to 
indicate their tonal values’ * would seem to have had a forerunner in West 
African linguistics over a century ago. 

In his 1852 grammar, Crowther was able to pay more attention to tone, and 
he described his revised method of tone-marking in the following terms: ' The 
acute and grave accents are simply marks of intonation—Le. of the rise or fall 
of the voice—often, as in the Chinese language, affecting the signification ’. 7 
Crowther’s awareness of the tonality of Chinese almost certainly arose through 
contacts within the mission he served, the Church Missionary Society of London. 
One of Crowther’s European mission colleagues in West Africa, S. W. Koelle, 
was in London in 1853 and attended a meeting, called by the Secretary of the 
CMS, at which problems of tone-marking in Chinese were discussed.’ (Protestant 
missionaries in China, including some members of the CMS, were beginning to 
prepare material in roman characters for Chinese readers, and this had produced 
many different views on tone-marking.?) It is possible that the Secretary, 
Henry Venn, who was personally interested in the linguistic problems of the 
society’s missionaries, had at an earlier date referred Crowther to the literature 
on Chinese tonality. Problems relating to tone-marking also arose in CMS 
circles in connexion with the formation of a ‘ universal orthography’. Hirst 
suggested by Venn in the 1840’s, one was prepared at his request by Richard 
Lepsius in 1852: when a second edition of this Standard alphabet appeared in 
1863, Lepsius listed tone-marked material in West African languages by 
Crowther and by others, and commented that ‘ we find here in a smaller extent 
the same principle of intonation as in the Chinese'.!? In discussions with 
Lepsius, it is not unlikely that the CMS had submitted evidence on tone-marking 
which covered both Chinese and African languages. 

However, despite this opportunity to learn more about tonality from the 
relatively well-studied example of Chinese, it cannot be said that tonal study of 
West African languages was taken very seriously during the remainder of the 
nineteenth century. Crowther had only limited success in convincing his 
European colleagues that tone-marking was essential for many African lan- 
guages. His friend, J. F. Schön, took account of tone in his Ibo grammar of 
1861, but the same scholar’s Hausa material lacked tones when it appeared in 
print—‘ a very great mistake from whatever cause it was done’, complained 
Crowther in 1864.11 Koelle ignored tone in Kanuri and Vai in publications of 
1853-4. The studies of the German missionaries on the Gold Coast showed more 


6 Tuoker, op. oit., 602. 

7 8. Crowther, A grammar and vocabulary of the Yoruba language, London, 1852, unnumbered 
page and p. 2. 

a E. Stock, History of the CMS, London, 1899, r, 102-3. 

° J. DeFrancis, ‘ A missionary contribution to Chinese nationalism’, Journal of the North 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, xxu, 1948, 1-34. 

10 ©, R. Lepsius, Standard alphabet. Second edition, London, 1863, 275, 277. 

11 S. Crowther, A grammar and vocabulary of the Nupe language, London, 1864, p. iii. 
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interest in tone and culminated in Christaller’s magnum opus, his tone-marked 
dictionary. But the majority of writings in this period, even those on highly 
tonal languages, ignored tone ; and partly as a result general studies of tonality 
in African languages were also lacking. Comparison, in both theoretical and 
practical aspects, between West African languages and Chinese was therefore 
not pursued ; and we have not so far come across any references to Chinese m 
nineteenth-century West African language studies later than those already 
quoted. 
P. E. H. HAIR 


[Editorial note. We are indebted to Professor Malcolm Guthrie for drawing 
our attention to A grammar of the Mpongwe language with vocabularies, by the 
Missionaries of the A.B.C.F.M. Gaboon Mission, Western Africa, New York, 
1847. In this language differences in tone alone distinguish positive from negative 
in certain verb tenses. Intonation in the negative is indicated in the Grammar 
by the use of italic vowel letters (when the rest of the word is in roman fount) 
and by roman vowel letters (when the rest of the word is in italic fount). | 
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REVIEWS 


SABATINO Moscati (ed.) : An introduc- 
tton to the comparative grammar of the 
Semitic languages: phonology and 
morphology. By Sabatino Moscati, 
Anton Spitaler, Edward Ullendorff, 
Wolfram von Soden. (Porta Lin- 
guarum Orientalium, Neue Serie, vr.) 
vil, 185 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1964. DM. 28. 


Professor Moscati explains in the preface 
the purpose of the book and the way in which it 
was written. It is ‘intended primarily as a text- 
book and limited in ita scope so as to serve fora 
beginners’ course '. The editor began by prepar- 
ing & draft and sending it to his collaborators 
for their comments ; then, m the light of their 
suggestions, he revised his work and wrote the 
book in its present form. The preface reveals 
his awarenesa of the difficulties that faced 
him in selecting material in a subject of such 
complexity and in seeking to present it in a 
form comprehensible to the beginner; it also 
expresses his dissatisfaction with what he has 
achieved. Despite his misgivings, however, 
readers of the book will admire the skill with 
which the task has been accomplished. 

The book begins with a description and 
classification of the ancient Semitio languages 
and æ discussion of some general questions; 
then follow chapters on phonology and morpho- 
logy, and finally a bibliography. Little com- 
ment is needed on the arrangement of the 
book, though it may be noted that no attempt 
is made to classify North-West Semitic 
languages into Canaanite and Aramaio families 
before the first millennium 8.0. and that 
Arabio and South Arabian are grouped together 
on & geographical principle. Throughout, the 
discussion is balanced and judicious and 
obviously draws on & profound and extensive 
knowledge of the subject. It is, in general, 
highly successful in presenting the material 
in & simple form without distorting the picture, 
and the reader can find in the bibliography 
references to fuller treatments of partioular 
questions. The English in which the work is 
written is good and idiomatio, and awkward 
sentences, such as the one at the bottom of 
p. 23 and the top of p. 24, are rare. 

It would have been impossible to write a 
book of this kind without making Bome ques- 
tionable statements, and there is no point in 
listing them in a review. Attention may, 
however, be drawn to a few minor points: 
p. 98 f.: although this section is right in 
rejecting Rüzióka's theory that ghain is not & 
ProtoSemitic consonant but & secondary 


development in Arabic, it does leas than 
justice to the theory by failmg to mention the 
phonetic argument advanced in its favour. 
The existence of ghain in ProtoSemitio oan be 
maintained only if the consonant coalesced 
with ‘ain in oertain languages; Růžička, 
however, argued on phonetio grounds that such 
& change is improbable. 

p. 95: it is pointed out that the Hebrew he 
locale ‘is regarded by some scholars ae ...& 
survival’ of a caso-ending. This opinion has 
certainly been held, but reference should have 
been made to the existence in Ugaritio of a 
similar directive ending -A which is distinct 
from the acousative oase-ending. 

p. 121: the table of prepositions is mis- 
leading, since it attaches to the Ufgaritio 
prepositions b, I, and ‘m only the meanings ‘ in, 
by’, ‘to’, and * with ', respectively, and might 
suggest that the language was unable to express 
the meaning “ from ° by means of a preposition. 

pp. 171 ff.: while it would be unreasonable 
to expect the bibliography to be complete, 
there is at least one serious omission: G.R. 
Driver, Canaanite myths and legends (Hdin- 
burgh, 1956). Incidentally, the same writer’s 
essay ‘Gender in Hebrew numbers’, Journal 
of Jewish Studies, 1, 2, 1948, 90-104—one of 
his many articles—might also have been men- 
tioned, 

p. 18£: for “Muess-Arnold’ read ' Muss. 
Arnolt’, and for 'Margoliouth, G.P.’ read 
' Margoliouth, J.P. '. 

Apart from euch details, two more substantial 
criticisms may be made. In the first place, it 
may be doubted whether the book is every- 
where easily comprehensible to the beginner 
for whom it is intended. Such & reader is, for 
example, unlikely to know what is meant by 
‘ glottalized ejectives’ or by ‘velarization ’ 
(p. 23), and he would have been helped by & 
page or two explaining such technical terms. 
Similarly, a reader may have some difficulty 
in understanding the character of the sound of 
the Ethiopio vowel ə (p. 53 f.) Secondly, 
although the book lista the phonomena of 
Semitic languages clearly and accurately, it is 
less successful in helping the reader to under- 
stand them. Admittedly, explanation is more 
hazardous than listing and is often liable to be 
charged with being subjective and open to 
question. Caution must therefore be used in 
offering explanations in an elementary work, 
and the writer may be excused for not trying to 
explain, for instance, the connexion between 
third person pronouns beginning with A or an 
unemphatis unvoiced sibilant and causative 
themes of the verb introduced by the same 
consonante—though it would have been 
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helpful to draw attention to the probability 
that some connexion exists. But the charge of 
rash speculation could less easily be brought 
against an attempt to explain the origin of the 
Hebrew relative 'd4er (p. 113), or of the Syriac 
preformative n- used with the third person of 
the imperfeot (p. 143 f.). 

In the preface, Professor Moscati describes 
the preparation of this book as ‘a thankless 
task whose accomplishment is, after all, 
indispensable for the common good’, and it 
would be both ungrateful and unjust to suggest 
that the oritieigms offered above seriously 
detract from the value of the work. The 
problems inherent in such an undertaking 
have been overcome with admirable snocess, 
and teachers and students of Semitic languages 
have been provided with a serviceable tool that 
they have long needed. Professor Moscati and 
his colleagues have earned our gratitude. 


J. A. EX ERTON 


J. AISTLEITNER (tr.) : Die mythologtschen 
und kultischen Texte aus Ras Schamra. 
Zweite Auflage. (Bibliotheca Orientalis 
Hungarica, vil.) 118 pp. Budapest: 
Akadémiai Kiadó, 1964. $3.50. 


When the first edition of this book appeared, 
since it was furnished with neither commentary 
nor glossary, the paths by which Aistleitner 
had arrived at many of his translations were 
difficult to trace. The few notes at the back 
were of extremely restricted scope. Scholars 
familiar with Aistleitner’s previous contribu- 
tions to Ugaritology might recognize the 
reappearance of some of his suggestions in 
many of the renderings and much of the 
material was, of course, based on the efforts of 
other workers in the field. Not a little of the 
translation, however, was dependent on 
material published by Aistleitner some time 
ago in journals more or less difficult of access, 
or; Indeed, on ideas which had not as yet seen 
print. The publication of his Worterbuch der 
ugarittschen Sprache largely remedied this 
situation by making available the ‘rough 
working’ on which most of the proffered 
solutions were based, though it also showed that 
the author had abandoned some etymologies 
previously proposed: in support of translations 
which appeared in the Terte (without, however, 
abandoning those translations !). 

On the appearance of the second edition of 
the Texte, it might be useful to discuss some of 
the unfamiliar renderings together with the 
materia] upon which they are based, as given 
by the Wórterbuch. It is doubtful whether 
many of these renderings will gain any degree 
of acceptance. Serious objections may be 
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brought against most of them, but one or two 
may commend themselves. 

At I* AB I 4 (Aistleitner’s text reference) 
HEB is translated ‘würdest du getroffen 
worden? on the basis of Syr. ’edkah ' finden ’. 
The proposed rendering has but a tenuous 
connexion with the sense of the word invoked 
to support it and this is the case with many of 
Aistleitner's suggestions. Thus at I* AB IL 5 
hrr is translated ‘zur Reife kommen ' since & 
root-morpheme of these consonante bears the 
meaning ‘ burn’ and the like in some Semitic 
words. 'IKümmerlich' is proposed for | $ at 
I AB 11 25 on the strength of Arab. iea 
' unglücklich sein ' (Aistleitner seems to have 
been changing his mind on this point: in the 
Werierbuch ho algo mentions the more favoured 
etymology i2'la'a * Liu ). For tir at II] Rp 

Netz . einfing’ is offered on the 
strength of Arab. satara ' bedecken’. ‘ Ge- 
wässerten T'nk-Wein' at ITI Rp B 17 is hardly 
justified by Arab. marala ‘erweichen. in 
Wasser anflésen *. 

There are further cases where highly 
derivative meanings of Arabic words are 
treated as primary and posited for allegedly 
cognate Ugaritic roots. Thus ‘mr at I* AB VI 
13 is rendered ' Erdkrumen ’ with the support 
of Arab. 'a/imárat, ‘bearbeitete Erde’, 
which is surely derived from the primary 
notion of ‘amara, ie. ‘settle, cultivate’. 
Similarly the sense of Arab. nuzl, ° Bpeise ... 
für den Gast . . . reserviert ', invoked to explain 
tam d nal, I K 69, 162, appears to be derived 
ultimately from the meaning 'alight' which 
the ancient West Semitic nz does not share 
with Arab. nazala, whatever genetic affinities 
may exist. 

Some of Aistleitner's suggestions are inappro- 
priate to their context and some yield very 
awkward Ugaritic. At I AB VI 16 şt ‘n kgmrm 
should, to judge by the parallel phrases which 
follow, describe animals in combat. The trans- 
lation, albeit tentative, ‘Sie prallten anein- 
ander wie Kieselsteme’ is bizarre and the 
reference to Arab. ia‘ia‘a ' einen schütteln ' and 
(amr ‘ Kieselatein ', gratuitous. The rendering 
of b l thf, O AB IIT 21, by ‘gab es eine 
Schmach, worüber geklatscht wurde’, where 
Heb. bafa(h) ‘ unbesonnen reden’ is invoked, 
posits a clumsy turn of phrase. Often Aist- 
leitner retains or proposes solutions inferior to 
others which have already some currenoy. 
There was no need to conjecture ‘ragen?’ as 
the meaning of ns on the strength of Akk. 
ganasu ‘hineinstecken’ at V AB B 12, since 
the Heb. Jinnzs yields the appropriate meaning 

‘ gird’ as already re 

The proposed explanations of gs‘t, translated 
‘ Schiesswaffe °, II D V 3, on the strength of 
Eth. gasa ‘kriimmen'’ ('Vgl deutsch: 
biegen-Bogen") and of ming ddm, I D 210, 
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translated ‘ wohlbekannten Felder '—' D part 
م‎ f. (wohl bekannt mit den Feldern) ’, exhibit 
elements of eccentricity. 

At III AB B 19 ‘ Axt’ is offered for pé,, 
Arab. fa’s and Akk. نقتم‎ being compared. In 
the Wörterbuch Aistleitner adds ' andere vgl. 
hb. paz: Gold’. The latter is evidently correct 
since the phrase 5rim pé, here has a parallel at 
V AB D 44 Sirt hrs eto. These parallel passages 
incidentally, strengthen Ullendorff's case (JSS, 
vit, 2, 1962, 348 ff.) for regarding the sign here 
transcribed 4, as originally representative of 
the phoneme g before the shift d—4. 

One or two of Aistleitner’s proposals are 
more attractive. ‘ Er zerkratzte die Haut mit 
Stein ’ for gr bbn jdş, I* AB VI 17, is suitable 
to its context and the association of 201 with 
Arab. wagé is sound. ‘ Der jene vertreibt, die 
seine Nachtruhe stören’ is tempting as a 
rendering of grë d ‘& inh, II D I, 30 and the 
equation of ‘& with Akk. eu may be correct. 
The suggestion that Abr is the Ugaritio reflex of 
Akk. fuburu ' Tongefass’, SS 76, is not un- 
acceptable and the meaning would then be 
appropriate to a context which seems to contain 
words for * wine ' and ‘ filling ’. If rh is cognate 
with Akk. Jer, as suggested, in the phrase 
Jrh Ira brqm, IT AB IV-V 71, it should perhaps 
be construed as an 'inflnitive &bsolute' as 
used in & familiar Hebrew construotion and the 
entire passage might then be translated ' Baal 
will give forth his voice from the clouds, 
hurling the lightning to earth’. This would 
seem preferable to taking &rh as a construct to 
brgm with Irs intervening between them 
(‘. .. des Schleuderns der Blitze zur Erde ’) and 
posits a smoother syntax than that required 
by other translations. 

The examples discussed are representative 
of the translation as & whole and of Aistleitner’s 
treatment in general. His introductions to the 
various texts and summaries of the subject- 
matter of the various sections contain some 
interesting comments but the ideas behind 
them are not adequately developed and often 
depend on too undisciplined an interpretation. 
The idiosyncrasies of this book mar its value 
both for the general reader and for the specialist. 


T. L. FENTON 


RicHagD — Hausoum: lhe ndo- 
germanischen Volker und Sprachen 
Kleinasiens. (Sitzungsberichte der 
Süchsischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch- 
historische Klasse, Bd. 109, Ht. 1.) 
119 pp. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1964. DM. 7.40. 

A sense of the fascinating variety of peoples 
and languages involved in the history of Asia 
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Minor is happily conveyed by the author of 
this interesting survey, although it is restricted 
in principle to speakers of Indo-European 
languages. 

The usefulness of this book is considerably 
diminished by the absence of any kind of index 
or even a table of contents. If, for example, 
one wishes to know about the Pisidian lan- 
guage, one can find the appropriate remarks 
and bibliography only by reading through the 
book till one comes across it. The main peoples 
and languages discussed are (with page- 
numbers): Armenian, 81-91; Carian, 52-3; 
Celts, 101-6; Etruscan, 041f.; Germans, 
107-9; Hieroglyphic Hittite, 44-6; Hittites, 
14 ff. (language, 32-4); Iranians, 91-101; 
Kassites, 59-60; Luwian, 424; Lycian, 
48-9; Lydian, 49-51; Milyan, 62; Mitanni, 
56-9; Palaic, 46-7; Pelasgian, 54-6; Philis- 
tines, 70; Phrygians, 72-5, 79-81; Pisidian,, 
52-4; Thracians, 71-2, 77-9. 

The author often fails to bring out the great 
uncertainty that surrounds most of the prob- 
lems connected with many of these languages, 
especially those of which very little is known. 
Thus he accepts readily (p. 66) a recent attempt 
to identify Etruscan as a continuation of 
Hittite without mentioning the fact that for 
many years excellent scholars have tried in 
vain to connect Etruscan with known lan- 
guages. Likewise, on p. 93, n.l, in accordance 
with the author's practice of giving etymolo- 
gies for the names of peoples discussed, we are 
given the one etymology for the Sakas as ' die 
(Jung-)Hunde’ without any reference to other 
suggestions, which some may prefer, such as 
that of H. W. Bailey (< *sak- ' be powerful ’) 
or that of O. Szemerényi (< *sak- ' pass to 
and fro’, hence ° nomads’). 

Many references are made to the ‘beech-line’. 
Although on p. 11, n. 1, the article by W. Eilers 
and M. Mayrhofer on ' Kurdisch büz und die 
indogermanische '' Buchen "-Bippe' is men- 
tioned, the author does not discuss the implica- 
tion of the elimination of one group of the 
Indo-European languages from the problem. 
See now W. B. Henning, ' The Kurdish elm ', 
Asta Major, NS, x, 1, 1963, 68-72. 

It should be noted that the observation on 
the removal of speakers of Indo-European 
languages from Asia Minor (p. 109) not only 
disregards the Kurds but also ignores 
altogether the Armenians, and the Tati 
in Azerbaijan. We now have a description 
of the language of the Tatı by A. L. 
Gryunberg, Yazyk severoazerbaydzhanskikh 
Tatov, Leningrad, 1963. The mention of the 
Scythians on p. 94 might have provided an 
opportunity to refer to the ZIE-spesking 
Ossetes, who still speak their Scythian language 
in two dialects in the Caucasus near-by. 
Although native to the Soviet side of the 
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Black Sea and so strictly speaking outside the 
scope of the present work, mention might 
perhaps also have been made, when dealing 
with Germanic, of the Crimean Goths inter- 
viewed by Ghiselin de Busbecq in the sixteenth 
century. 

Minor misprints are frequent. More serious 
for the general reader are: Jahrhunderts on 
p. 56 for Jahrtausends; and ġwyf for وهم‎ 
on p. 87. 

R. E. EMMERICK 


W. 8. MoCurLouanH (ed.): The seed of 
wisdom : essays tn honour of T. J. 
Meek. xi, 200 pp. [Toronto]: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, [1964]. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 448.) 


This volume consiste, with two exceptions, 
of papers read to the Oriental Club of Toronto 
which was founded in 1952 soon after the 
retirement of Professor Meek who is here 
honoured as ite first President. The brief 
summary of Professor Meek’s life and the 
selected list of some 70 of his writings, dated 
between 1910 and 1963, show the width of his 
own interests in the field of Semitio studies, 
with emphasis on Hebrew and Akkadian. The 
contributions reflect the even wider interests 
of the orientaliste, classicists, and medievaliste 
within the Club. 

Theological studies are represented by 
several articles. W. G. Lambert discusses the 
reign of Nebuchadrezzar I (c. 1124 5.0.) as a 
turning-point in the history of anoient Meso- 
potamian religion (pp. 1-13). The deity 
Marduk was at this time first attested as ' king 
of the gods’, a fact which may result from the 
primacy of the city of Babylon, and thus of its 
god, following the victory over Elam. Since 
there are few texts extant from this Middle, as 
opposed to the Old or New, Babylonian period 
only further evidence oan confirm or confute 
this interesting theory. D. K. Andrews writes 
on the use, origin, and significance for post- 
Exilic Judaism of the title '*lóhé hasdamasim 
‘ God of the heavens’ as applied to Yahweh. 
He examines the theories which would consider 
this an ancient Israelite title, the Hebrew 
counterpart to the epithet of the Phoenician 
Ba‘al or the influence of Persian religion (pp. 
45-57). F. W. Beare details the manifold identi- 
fications of Zeus in the Hellenistic age with 
oriental deities of most diverse origin and 
character. There appears to be no unifying ele- 
ment. Evidence is drawn from Egypt, Syria, 
and Asia Minor (pp. 92-113). M. E. Marmura 
discusses Avicenna’s theory of prophecy in the 
light of Ash‘arite theology (pp. 159-78) ; while 
C. C. Shih offers a brief study of ancestor 
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worship in &noient China in Shang and Chou 
times (pp. 179-90). 

Textual and literary criticism is the subject 
of a number of papers. R. J. Williams shows 
from texts composed to bolster the position of 
such kings as Merikaré‘, Amenemhet, Sen- 
wosret, and Ramesses [V that the ancient 
Egyptians used literature for propaganda 
purposes. When a predecessor, especially a 
deceased god-king known for his ' wisdom ', 
communicated, then a word reinforced by 
the authority of antiquity was indeed potent 
(pp. 14-30). R. A. F. Mackenzie outlines the 
formal aspect of ancient Near Eastern law 
showing the combination of both casuistio and 
apodictic forms in Mesopotamian and Hebrew 
case-law (pp. 31-44). J. W. Wevers reviews 
proto-Septuagint studies with particular criti- 
cism of Kahle’s hypothesis that the New 
Testament writers had the actual Greek text 
of the Old Testament before them from which 
they quoted verbatim (pp. 58-77). E. J. Sherry 
writes on the life and works of the prolific 
Nestorian writer Joseph Hazzaya (pp. 78-91) 
and J. M. Risk re-examines the literary fraud 
assigned to St. Denis—Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite—and now attributed to a Neoplatonist, 
possibly a student of Damascius (pp. 118-40). 
History is represented (pp. 140-58) by the 
glimpse of Mamluk Egypt ‘at the eleventh 
hour’ afforded by the quotations from the 
journal of Ibn Iyās for the year 921/1515. 

It rests with G. Bagnani to touch on Old 
Testament studies, which was the subject 
nearest to Professor Meek’s heart. Since his 
interpretation of the form and capacity of the 
‘molten sea’ which stood before Solomon’s 
temple requires the jettisoning of one main 
measurement given in the text, it is tempting 
to wonder whether the veteran translator of 
the Hebrew text, to whom the article is 
dedicated, would agree with the methodology. 
Withal this volume pays true honour to a 


distinguished scholar. 


D. J. WISEMAN 


CLAUDE CAHEN : Jean Sauvaget’s Intro- 
duction to the history of the Muslim 
East: a bibliographical guide. Based 
on the second edition as recast by Claude 
Cahen. xxi, 252 pp. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1965. $6.95. (English agents : 
Cambridge University Press. 56s.) 


There is no respect in which this book is not 
superior to the French edition of 1961. This 
reviewer is gratified, as others must be, to note 
that suggestions made in reviews have been 
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80 generously incorporated into the English 
edition (see BSOAS, xxv, 2, 1962, 857-8). The 
edition is more than simply a translation into 
English and has been acknowledged as guch by 
Professor Cahen in his preface (pp. vii-viii). 
The scope of the work (see pp. 3—7), which was 
discussed in my review of the French edition 
cited above, is reasonable (despite criticism of 
the title by some readers) and requires no 
further comment. The organization of material 
remains the same as in the French edition, 
except that the two indexes have been oon- 
tracted into one, as in the earlier editions of 
1943 and 1946. Because of the book's general 
excellence and high degree of practicability it 
seems almost petty to include a list of correc- 
tions and additions. But because, on the other 
hand, it is bound to remain for many years the 
best handbook available to students of Muslim 
history, such a list might prove helpful in 
producing & future edition. 

To begin with, the English translation, 
though generally reliable, is misleading in a 
few places: e.g. p. 152, 1. 12, which ought to 
read 'that distinguish it from the Maghrib, 
which remained for a long time,'; p. 227, 
1. 16, read ‘become increasingly important, ' ; 
p. 228, l. 18-19, read 'namely Italy [viz. 
Sicily] under the Norman régime and above 
all Spain '. 

Second, while the numerous typographical 
errors of the French edition have for the most 
part been eliminated, new ones have crept in : 
e.g. p. 93, 1. 4, read W. Heyd (who ought also 
to be restored to the index), of whose book 
incidentally there was a further reprint in 
1959 ; p. 176, the chapter heading must surely 
read ‘ thirteenth to fifteenth century’; p. 201, 
l 14, read ‘K. Ritter (1822-1859)’; J. 
Waardenburg’s book on European orientalists 
appears neither on p. 229 (where it ought to, 
according to the index), nor on pp. 6-7 (where 
it would be more suitable). 

Third, because a bibliography is in the nature 
of things dated at the time of its appearance 
it would seem superflous in a review to list 
subsequent publications. But a few remarks 
on the data already included might be useful : 
e.g. p. 18, Fück's ‘Arabiya is not quite 8 
desoription of the historical evolution of 
Arabic but rather of the evolution of the 
concept ‘ ‘Arabiya’; a more valuable work 
from an historical point of view is J. Blau’s 
The emergence and linguistic background of 
Judaeo- Arabic, London, 1965; p. 18, for the 
Geniza see now S. Shaked, A tentative biblio- 
graphy of Geniza documents, Paris, 1004 ; p. 37, 
1. 6 from bottom, see Levi della Vida, ‘ Il regno 
di Granate nel 1465-66 nei ricordi di un 
viaggiatore egiziano’, in Andalus, I, 1933, 
307-34 ; p. 73, in the expanded and improved 
list of periodicals, WZKM might be added to 
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the German ones; p. 96,1. 9, because this is 
an essentially critical bibliography it might be 
useful to point out that Hatechek's book is not 
only unreliable but positively dangerous in the 
hands of all but the most experienced students 
of Muslim jurisprudence (see reviews in Der 
Islam, xor, 1923, 144-9, and OLZ, xxv1, 1923, 
cols. 345-6, as well as Kruse,in J/PHS, 1,2, 1953, 
90-100); p. 99, 1.10, Nicholson’s The mystica 
of Islam was reprinted in 1963; p. 100, I. 8, 
the English translation of T. de Boer was 
reprinted in 1961; p. 142,1. 16, the 1919 edition 
of C. van Árendonk's book was in Dutch, the 
1960 edition is the French translation made by 
J. Ryckmans; p. 156, bottom, on the policy 
of the Seljiiq madrasas, see the articles by G. 
Makdisi and A. Tibawi, BSOAS, xxiv, 1, 1961, 
1-56, and BSOAS, xxv, 2, 1962, 225-38, resp. ; 
p. 172, 1. 7, Roemer's book is usually cited as 
Staatsschreiben der Timuridenzeti; p. 185, 1. 4, 
again, with regard to the critical function of 
this biography it could be useful to refer to 
Fekete’s review of Busse’s book in Der 
Islam, xxxvi, 1961, 280-96; p. 218,1. 5, a 
complete and corrected edition of the 
“Mémoires d’ ‘Abdallah’ was published by 
Lévi-Provengal in Cairo, 1955 ) DAakha' ir al- 
‘Arab, 18) ; p. 219, 1. 6, for the Trois irasités 
hispaniques de hisba, see also the annotated 
Frenoh translation of the other two parte by 
R. Arié, in Hespéris-Tamuda, 1, 1960, 1-38, 
199-214, 349-86 ; p. 220, 1. 12, L. de Mas- 
Latrie's book was reprinted (but without 
Supplément) in New York (n.d., Burt Franklin 
Research and Source Works Series, No. 03), 
and it would not have been irrelevant to 
mention here Amari’s Diplomi arabi (of which 
a new edition is being prepared); .م‎ 223, 1.1, 
& fourth volume of Lévi-Provengal’s Histoire 
de l'Espagne musulmane, presumably the 
work of his studente and successors, has been 
announced; and finally, on the previous page 
(222, middle) it might be worth mentionmg 
that Reinaud's work on the Saracens in France 
and elsewhere was reprinted in 1964. 

In addition to these almost exclusively 
technical matters there are three questions 
which I should like to raise relating to the total 
conception of the book as an introduction and 
guide to the study of Muslim history. First, 
with regard to the associated problems of 
disciplinary (here, history and ita ancillary 
techniques) and philological training (see pp. 
11-12) the statement ' Many translations by 
eminent linguists are inadequate for the 
historian, for a general literary knowledge of 
the language is not sufficient to determine the 
meaning of terms used in special technical 
contexts ' requires, I think, some modiflcation. 
If it is true that certain of the earlier transla- 
tions have now been shown to be inadequate it 
ought not to mean that there can be more than 
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one standard for modern critical editions of 
any sort of Oriental text. Sound philological 
training has traditionally been founded upon 
familiarity with and competence in the entire 
body of literature in any given language. How 
indeed can one distinguish between *philo- 
logical’ and ‘historical’ requirements in 
dealing for example with the early Sira litera- 
ture or with the highly diversified collection of 
source material for Umayyad history ? The 
only plea, it seems to me, can be one for acade- 
mic professionalism, which will in time perhaps 
discourage those without proper qualifications 
from entering this arena, which has long since 
had more than ite share of entertaining but 
misguided amateurs. 

Second, I still think that & section on 
diplomatic (thus, not diplomacy, is the acoepted 
deeignation of this disoipline &nd the heading 
used in the new edition of EI; see p. 21) 
would have been useful, though the chapter on 
archives (pp. 16-21) has been expanded and 
Professor Cahen has published an article on 
the subject in JA, oorr, 2, 1903, 211-25. I 
cannot quite agree that the absence of Islamio 
archives in the same quantity as those for 
corresponding periods of European history can 
be explained by 'the nature of the political 
institutions of Islam and in certain ohsracter- 
istics of ita history ' (p. 19). Professor Schacht 
has pointed out (Introduction to Islamic law, 
Oxford, 1964, 82-3; a book which ought to have 
been included here on either p. 41 or 88) the 
importance of documents in Islamic juridical 
practice; and it appears to me somewhat 
premature to pronounce upon the quelity and 
quantity of archival material for the study of 
Muslim history. 

Finally, the insistence (pp. 22 ff.) upon ‘ oral 
tradition’ as the characteristic means of 
transmission and preservation of all kinds of 
record in the early Muslim community may 
be an exaggeration. Efforts to modify this 
view were undertaken by Goldziher (see 
Muhammedanische Studien, ,كد‎ ob. vii) with 
regard to one kind of source material (a kind 
which, incidentally, permeated every other 
Muslim science), and were resumed some years 
later for historical literature by N. Abbott 
(Studies in Arabic literary papyri, 1, Chicago, 
1957). A reservation of this sort cannot of 
course add to or subtract from the corpus of 
early Islamic historical writing as it has been 
preserved. It can, however, serve as warning 
to students of Muslim history who might tend 
at the beginning of their studies to establish 
and/or adopt categories of thinking which 
could subsequently prove to be & cause of 
intellectual embarrassment. An example of 
this danger, I think, is to be found here, p. 26, 
1. 27: to speak of al-Tabari's history as ' the 
work of a historian who was also a traditioniat 
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and a commentator on the Koran’ could be 
misleading. A clearer understanding of his 
work can be obtained, I believe, if one remem- 
bera that he was first and foremost a mufassir, 
then a muhaddijh, and finally a m’arrikh. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


Joseph CHELHOD: Les structures du 
sacré chez les Arabes. (Islam d’ Her et 
d'Aujourd'hu, Vol. xur) 288 pp. 
Paris: G.-P. Maisonneuve et Larose, 
[1965]. 


The thesis of this work is that Islam is the 
logical and necessary issue of the religious, 
social, and economic condition of Arabia 
towards the end of the sixth century, and it is 
argued that, despite Muhammad’s opposition 
to nomadism and national institutions, his work 
beara the mark of the desert and of the 
caravan city where his education was com- 
pleted. The aim is to discover the basic 
elements from which Islam draws its inspira- 
tion and has its development shaped. The 
author holds that by considering the differences 
of structure one can understand how two 
religions so near as Islam and Christianity can 
produce such distinct civilizations. These aro 
due to the physical and social milieu in whioh 
Islam was born rather than to dootrine. The 
ethnologist has much material for his research, 
as he is dealing with a society which has & 
literature, and at the same time has main- 
tained many ancient customs. 

There are: a preface, an introduction on 
Islam and nomadism, and chapters on (1) the 
haram or equivocal expression of the holy ; 
(2) the anonymous holy : jinn, demons, angels ; 
(3) the differentiated holy: Allah; (4) the 
structures of mythical thought; (5) the soul 
and the holy; (6) holy beings and objects ; 
(7) holy space and time; and (8) a brief 
chapter containing conclusions. 

The author disagrees with the view of W. 
Marcais and others that Islam is a town 
religion and that it was propagated by an 
extension of urban installations, arguing that 
the new religion was most profoundly marked 
by bedouin conceptions. Islam teaches & 
divine immanence which diffuses the holy in 
beings and objects without transforming them 
into divine receptacles, a development of 
pre-Islamic ideas. It keeps the tribal idea of 
chief, but extends the nature of the community. 
Caliph and shaikh alike have a sunna which 
they must obgerve. Islamio economic theory 
is more like the nomadic collectivism than 
the Meccan capitalism. Note is taken of the 
retention of blood sacrifice, a legacy of the 
pastoral life, and of the use of the lunar 
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calendar which suits bedouin custom. Islam 
suppresses the embryonic pagan Arab concep- 
tion of clergy, institutes tayammum, suitable 
for desert wanderers, and does not insist on 
prayer in mosques. The practice of religion 
without a priestly intermediary suits nomadic 
life. The mosque, which is not strictly neces- 
sary, is not God's house, but simply a place 
where people gather for the ritual prayer. 
One may feel that this last statement is too 
strong, for although prayer may be conducted 
anywhere, mosques are looked on ss sacred 
places. Authorities who have proposed 
removing even a very primitive mosque have 
experienced violent opposition. 

The author feels that much work must still 
be done before one can come to a decision 
regarding the nature of the holy. He rejects 
Robertson Smith’s confusion between the holy 
and the taboo, and considers that Otto's 
treatment of the holy is influenced by a pre- 
conceived idea of the divine. While the holy 
does inspire terror and awe, there are kindly 
elements. The wide use of the root hrm is 
pointed out, expressing not only something to 
be avoided or approached with caution, but 
also a source of baraka. The root also applies 
to an old man, a person of importance, or 8 
woman. 

There are some interesting details from the 
&uthor's observation of Arabs in the Negev. 
For example, after saying that the pre-Islamio 
Arab did not sacrifice to a rock itself, the blood 
being destined for the jinntya inhabiting the 
idol, ho adds that the Arabs of the Negev 
believe that the blood is drunk by angels. He 
says that whenever they erect one of their 
primitive dwellings sacrifice is offered to the 
occupants of the land, i.e. the earth spirits 
which are the real owners. He tells that when 
retiring to perform ablution they ask permis- 
sion of the sahib ai-mahall, adding that one 
who had neglected to do so was smitten with 
madness. 

M. Chelhod argues that while Muhammad 
did borrow from Judaism and Christianity, 
the influence of these religions was chiefly to 
open the way to monotheism ; they had little 
influence on ritual. He goes farther and says 
that Muhammad borrowed more than one rite 
from the ancient pagan culture, and came near 
to proclaiming in the Qur'an itself the national 
character of Islamic institutions and laws. He 
argues that Islam, in spite of ita wide expan- 
sion, is basically Arab. But though insisting on 
the strong influence of the old Arab oulture, he 
holds that this does not detract from Muham- 
mad's profound originality. He says also that 
if Islam is nationalist in Ita rites and lawa, it is 
undeniably universalist in ita dootrines and 
dogmas. - 

This work, which covers & wide field, is 
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carefully documented and. interestingly pre- 
sented. There is a large bibliography of Arab 
and Occidental sources, and also a useful index. 


JAMES ROBSON 


Gösta VrTESTAM (ed.): Krtab tabaqat 
al-fugaha’ aí-Safíiya: das Klassen- 
buch der gelehrten Safíiten des Abi 
‘Agim Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
‘Abbads. (Veróffentlichungen der ‘ De 
Goeje-Stiftung ’, Nr. xxi) x, 61, 155, 
[3] pp., 8 plates. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1964. Guilders 75. 


One instance of the Arabs' fondness for 
orderly enumeration is to be found in the 
number of lists preserved in their literature— 
of companions, reciters of tradition, doctors, 
or, in the case of the work reviewed here, 
Sháfi'ite fagihs. For the specialist such lists 
have an obvious historical value, even though 
a large number of their details may be so 
unimportant as to be almost better forgotten. 
So it is with the present text. There are in it 
points of note for the study of the historical 
development of Islamic law, sandwiched be- 
tween materia] that might charitably be called 
of antiquarian interest. For the non-specialist, 
however, who reads such works as representa- 
tives of & branch of literature, their attraction 
usually lies in the irrelevancies of biography 
and aneodote. In this context, the present 
work contains a fair proportion of what is 
readable in its store of sardonio legal oddities 
that tell, amongst other things, of when 
cannibalism is permitted and give the answer 
to the question, when & paralysed man carried 
on & blind man’s back enters a store and they 
both steal something, whose hand should be 
out off. 

The edition has been carefully made and 
ahows sound scholarship. It is well presented 
and is backed by an index and full and helpful 
notes dealing both with the text iteelf and its 
background. Not unnaturally there ere a 
number of smail points that can be criticized. 
Some of the editor’s readings may be chal- 
lenged. (For instance, I would doubt his 
chango on p. 8, 1. 18, where he runs counter to 
all his manuscripts.) Shadda and hamza at 
times appear and disappear on the same word. 
in different contexts without apparent reason. 
But these are mere trivialities. In no degree 
do they diminish the value of the edition as a 
whole. 

One larger point, not of criticiam but of 
query, remains to be raised. In his apparatus 
criticus the editor gives what are presumably 
all the variants of his five manuscripts. This 
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can mean that in extreme cases every second 
word of a line has a note attached to it. On 
the assumption that all the manuscript 
variants are significant, this unpleasantness 
would have to be accepted. As it is, though, 
a very high proportion of the variants repre- 
sent obvious mistakes and as such they are 
directly important only for the history of the 
manuscript tradition and not for the text 
itself. It must be asked whether the reader 
who is not concerned with the minutiae of that 
tradition could be spared their presence, they 
themselves removed to an appendix and the 
apparatus left to readings of importance. 


M. C. LYONS 


‘ABDALLAH AL-TavviB (comp.): œ- 
Hamasatu "l-gughra. Glossary com- 
piled by J. O. Hunwick. [v], 326 pp. + 
4 pp. errata. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. 18s. 


Professor ‘Abdallah al-Tayyib has put into 
the hands of teachers of Arabic a new teaching 
aid of major importance. The ° Lesser Haméd- 
sak’, despite its name, does not invite com- 
parison with the great hamasas in respect of 
form and arrangement, but the very use of 
this name, a8 an indication of the tradition in 
which the work has been conceived, evokes a 
consciousness of the continuity of the stream 
of poetic activity in Arabic, which this present 
compilation itself must do much to inculcate. 
Nor does it invite comparison with the Delectus 
of Noldeke, of which it carries many echoes, 
but from which it differs fundamentally in 
intent. Noldeke's aim was to Introduce mature 
European students to aspects of the poetry of 
a significant alien culture of the past. Professor 
al-Tayyib's object is to put youthful Arabio- 
speaking secondary schoolboys into direct 
contact with and possession of some of the 
treasures of their own living poetic heritage. 
His avowed aim is to revitalize the teaching of 
poetry in the schools by replacing the dull 
unimaginative schoolmasterly textbooks about 
poetry, which do مه‎ much to deaden forever 
the souls of our pupils, blinding them to the 
beauties of the verses reduced for syllabus 
purposes to the status of prescribed texte. He 
seoks, rather, to put the student into immediate 
contact with a poem, on the unexceptionable 
premise that there is no more eloquent testi- 
mony to the beauties of poetry than the voice 
of poetry itself. This principle he sorupulously 
adheres to throughout the plan of this very 
skilfully organized work. The time-scale of 
the book is enormous—from the fifth century 
to the 1960’s—and it is arranged chronolo- 
gically in six major sections: the pre-Islamic 
period (33 pieces); the coming of Islam and 
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the age of the Conquests (35 pieces) ; the love 
poets (the ghazal}—24 pieces ; the three great 
Umayyad poets and some of their contem- 
poraries (44 pieces) ; the 'Abbásid period and 
the Middle Ages (140 pieces); and, finally the 
modern age (60 pieces). 

Each section is preceded by a concise discourse 
in which the political and social conditions 
within which the poets lived and worked are 
delineated in a manner which provides the 
student with a continuing perspective, firmly 
linking the individual poeta with the world of 
life and people, events and tastes, and thus 
supplies many clues to the understanding of 
the poets’ choice of genre and style, and factors 
affeoting even choice of vocabulary. This 
preparation serves to deepen the student's 
understanding and enjoyment of the pieces 
themselves. The poems are also accompanied 
throughout by & commentary whose express 
function, by supplying the necessary lexical 
and grammatical assistance, is to remove the 
final barriers to immediate contact with the 
poet’s expression. 

Each division of the book is followed by a 
discussion section designed to encourage the 
student to bring to bear directly upon the 
poems he has been introduced to, his own 
powers of perception and assessment, gradually 
eliciting from him simple value judgments, 
with the aim to awaken and gently extend his 
response, to train (but not to impose) taste, 
encouraging the employment of the gradually 
developing critical powers. 

The work has & aingular unity, being held 
together by Profesor al-Tayyib’s extensive 
erudition, and although it is inevitable in such 
a considerable range of poetic material that 
there should be unevenness in quality, the very 
key to the compiler’s main purpose is provided 
in the excuse he offers for the inclusion of 
certain weaker verses, that & poem, despite 
weakness, may nevertheless give pleasure. 
Himself & practitioner, imbued with a profound 
and totally unpretentious love of poetry, he 
is solicitous as teacher to communicate the 
immense joy he derives from the reading of 
poetry. 

Throughout the selection the pieces are 
deliberately kept short, to enable the student 
to commit to memory those which appeal to 
him—the surest way to gain lasting possession 
of poetry and to derive recurrent pleasure from 
ite possession. Additional notes and explana- 
tory material, of & kind appropriate to the 
difficulties experienced by primarily English- 
speaking students in Nigeria or Pakistan are 
supplied in English by Mr. Hunwick in an 
appendix. This seldom, however, adds any- 
thing to the Arabic commentary which, indeed, 
it frequently merely repeats. It might have 
been wiser, in catermg for the needs of such 
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students, to have supplied an Arabio-English, 
or even an Arabic-Arabic glossary alphabeti- 
cally arranged. If students have enough Arabic 
to work through this selection, they could, 
with such an aid, easily enjoy the use of Professor 
al-Tayyib'sextensive Arabic commentary, thus 
incidentally training themselves in the use of 
the commentary, itself an indispensable skill 
for all students of Arabic. An index of the 
poete whose work figures in the selection would 
also be a useful addition. 

Four pages of errata are included in this 
printing—but these are mostly minor irritants 
caused mainly by broken ligatures, or unclear 
pointing, and are too insignificant to spoil the 
considerable pleasures to be derived from the 
use of this excellent publication. 


JOHN BURTON 


GABRIEL BAER: Egyptian guilds vn 
modern times. (Oriental Notes and 
Studies, No. 8.) xii, 192 pp. Jeru- 
salem: Israel Oriental Society, 1964. 
IL. 13.50, $4.50. 


Our understanding of modern Egyptian 
social history owes much to the researches of 
Professor Baer, and this study of tho guilds 
displays those qualities of careful scholarship 
and lucid exposition to which we have become 
accustomed in his previous books and writings. 
It is concerned mainly with the organization, 
functions, and history of the guilds in the 
nineteenth century, for which period data are 
abundant. Professor Baer has been unable to 
deal fully with the development of the guilds 
in the earlier Ottoman period, for which infor- 
mation is much sparser. He is indeed able to 
give some account of the seventeenth century, 
for which he has two important sources, on 
which he bases his first chapter (pp. 1-15). 
One of these is an unpublished Arabic manu- 
script, Kitab al-dhakha'ir wa 'Ltuhaf fi bir 
al-sana’i‘ wa ’l-hiraf (Gotha, Landesbibliothek ; 
Arabische Handschrift No. 903); the other is 
Evliya Celebi’s account of the guilds in his 
Seyahainame, x (Istanbul, 1938), 358-86. The 
anonymous author of Kitab aldhakha’tr, 
writing in the late sixteenth or early seven- 
teenth century, looked back to the Mamluk 
sultanate as a golden age, and depicted an 
organization already in decline, as a conse- 
quence of the Ottoman conquest. The situation 
he reflects is one in which the guilds, formerly 
autonomous, were passing under governmental 
control. Later evidence would indicate that 
this was a continuing process, although there 
appears to be an almost complete lacuna in our 
information between the seventeenth and the 
nineteenth centuries. The history of the guilds 
in the nineteenth century is resumed in 
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Professor Baer’s fifth (and final) chapter 
(pp. 127-49). In contrast to the generally 
received opinion, he demonstrates that the 
guilds did not disappear as a result of 
Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha’s attempts to indus- 
trialize Egypt, but continued into the late 
nineteenth century and even beyond. He 
reaches the conclusion that they survived 
because the government was for long unable 
to create any new organization which would 
fulfil their fanctions. They came to an end, 
not suddenly, by ه‎ fiat of the ruler, but 
gradually, as the economic and administrative 
structure of Egypt changed, with the influx of 
foreign merchants and goods, the development 
of urbanization, and the growing officiency of 
the governmental machine. The greater part 
of Professor Baer’s monograph is concerned 
with the organization and functions of the 
guilds. His second chapter (pp. 16-48) begins 
with a discussion of nomenclature, in which he 
draws attention to pitfalls resulting from the 
different significances of terms such as ja'ifa 
and skaykh. He then examines the range of 
occupations organized in guilds, and their 
classification by social status, affinity, and 
means of administrative control. From this 
survey he conoludes that ‘the Egyptian guild 
system in the 19th century was not one of 
“ oraft guilds ’’ in the narrow sense. It was a 
general system embracing almost all active 
town people permanently resident in Egypt, 
inoluding even the lower ranks of government 
employees, such as scribes and tax-colleotors ' 
(p. 47). In the following chapter (pp. 49-76), 
he describes first the traditional guild structure, 
from data provided by the Goths manuscript, 
and then indicates the changes which can be 
observed from nineteenth-century sources. The 
role of the guilds as an administrative link is 
examined in the fourth chapter (pp. 77-126), 
and Professor Beer notes that ‘Like the 
shaykhs of Egyptian villages, the shaykhs of 
the guilds represented the authorities to the 
guilds rather than the guilds before the 
authorities ' (p. 84). He goes on to consider in 
detail the functions of the guilds in connexion 
with taxation, the supply of services and 
labour, the fixing of wages and prices, the 
exercise of restriction and monopolies, the 
arbitration of disputes, and participation in 
public ceremonies. The appendixes (pp. 153-05) 
contain excerpts from Kitab al-dhakAd’tr and 
Evliya Celebi, and the text of two nineteenth- 
century documents. There is also & compre- 
hensive list of the guilds (pp. 166-76). This 
systematio and detailed investigation is valu- 
able contribution to a subject, the importance 
of which has long been recognized, but which 
has been involved in much obscurity and 
confusion. 
P. M. HOLT 
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ABNER ComgN: Arab border-illages in 
Israel: a study of continuity and 
change in social organization. xiv, 
194 pp. Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, [1965]. 30s. 


This book is concerned with the social 
institutions of the Arab villagers of the 
‘Israeli Triangle ’ on the border with Jordan, 
whose traditional ties with their kith and kin 
across the frontier have been greatly attenu- 
ated with the rise of the Israeli state and 
attendant Arab-Israeli hostility. The analysis 
is based on Dr. Cohen's social anthropological 
fleld-work in this tense area in 1968-9 and 
strengthened by his earlier knowledge of it in 
the period 1949-58. The resulting monograph 
is of wide interest. It is to be commended first 
as an excellent political history of this segment 
of the Arab community in Israel; second, as & 
sociological analysis of what might be called 
the opportunist strategy of border situations ; 
third, aa an illustration of the depth of under- 
standing which social anthropology can bring 
to oriental studies ; and finally as an important 
case study in the dynamics of lineage and 
marriage organization. 

The book is historical in the sense that the 
present social and political structure of the 
Triangle villages is examined in relation to 
thoir past with partionlar reference to crucial 
economic changes between the position early 
in the nineteenth century when Palestine was 
under the Ottomana, the mid-twentieth 
century Mandate period, and the ethnographic 
present (1959). The material, however, is not 
presented in a simple chronological sequence— 
for this is not a stady of the unfolding of events, 
but of social processes and. their consequences— 
and the author uses his historical data in 
different contexts to show how village institu- 
tions have changed in response to changing 
conditions, seeking to isolate the relevant 
variables in the course of his analysis. This 
being go, it must be admitted that the reader 
unfamiliar with Palestinian history would have 
been better prepared for the admirably tightly 
woven and integrated examination of institu- 
tional continuity and change which the author 
presents, had he been forearmed by a short 
straightforward chronological sketch of the 
main periods involved. Nevertheless with a 
wealth of data and sometimes poignant case 
material which makes exciting reading, Dr. 
Cohen successfully traces highly significant 
changes in village structure. 

To-day villages of some 2,000 or so inhabi- 
tanta are organized in groups of patrilineally 
based lineages (hamuias), each lineage forming 
an exclusive residential group with a high 
degree of endogamy (about 50%, of which 13% 
are marriages between a man and his father’s 
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brother’s daughter), and acting as & corporate 
group both in terms of payment and receipt of 
blood-oompensation and in village council 
elections. In the early nineteenth century 
hamula identity was even more strikingly dis- 
played since these units were then also land- 
holding groups. During the Mandate period, 
however, individual tenure developed and new 
economic conditions favoured the development 
of relatively large class and status differences 
within hamulas. Law and order were now also 
more effectively maintained by the central 
authorities than previously, thus reducing the 
need for collective Aamula solidarity. In these 
conditions where the majority of many 
hamula members were landless peasants 
working as tenants for rich patrilineal kinsmen, 
class differences militated against the tradi- 
tional practice of lineage endogamy. Rich 
married with rich, and this promoted the 
growth of strong ties between wealthy families 
of different Aamulas and led to a reduction in 
hamula solidarity. This trend was further 
reinforced by the existence outaide the villages 
of a strong Arab national movement which was 
opposed to hamula particularism and favoured 
wider allegiances. The subsequent incorpore- 
tion of the Triangle villages in Israel, however, 
changed all this. There was now no effective 
Arab political organization outside the villages, 
and new possibilities of wage employment 
which did not require villagers to change their 
residence, and equal political opportunities for 
all in terms of voting rights, all combined to 
level class distinctions promoting a new 
egalitarianism and a revival of hamula identity 
in village affairs. Outside the village, by 
contrast, in relation to the affairs of the 
Israeli state in general, hamulas did not act 
corporately. This distinction which follows 
from the character of the wider social structure 
in which these villages were embedded emerges 
very clearly in Dr. Cohen’s fascinating analysis 
of electoral behaviour in the municipal and 
national elections of 1959. At the same time, 
hamula endogamy expressed in the abhorrence 
with which agnates view the marriage of their 
sisters or daughters by outsiders was very 
atrongly reasserted. Cruoial to an understand- 
ing of these changes is the strong bond which 
exists between brother and sister and the 
cultural principle that marriege should be 
between social equals. To gain more wives 
than you give is prestigious, but to lose more 
wives than are received in return is a sign of 
weakness and a cause of shame. 

Dr. Cohen repeatedly insists that lineage 
unity derives as much from endogamous 
marriage—whereby one's paternal and mater- 
nal kin are equated—as from patrilineal de- 
scent per se. Thus small intermarrying groups 
can in time develop into Aamulas, just as 
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hamulas may lose their identity by exogamy. 
Yet the conjunction of endogamy and patriliny 
does not itself appear to be sufficient to 
produce an agnatic corporate group. Thus 
endogamous groups of landless agricultural 
labourers from Egypt attached to landowning 
hamulas in the pre- -Mandate period have only 
become Aamulas in the full sense by gaining 
political autonomy within the village. This 
suggests that something is missing from Dr. 
Cohen’s analysis, or at least is not sufficiently 
stressed. This seems to me to be the faot that 
political unity is traditionally achieved and 
expressed in terms of solidarity in the blood- 
feud and in the payment and receipt of damages 
in concert (see e.g. pp. 138 ff.). And it is 
significant here that Dr. Cohen rejects the 
translation ‘lineage’ for his hamula as being 
likely to give rise to ambiguity. This insistence 
on the vernacular term seems to arise from a 
confusion between form and funcion. For 
whatever its changing functions, this unit is 
clearly a lineage in a formal sense in terms of 
ita members’ recognition of descent from a 
common patrilineal ancestor. There is no 
reason why the same morphological structure 
(here a lineage) should not fulfil different social 
functions in changing contexts. Nor is it very 
convincing to assert, as Dr. Cohen does, that, 
other things being equal, the hamula has 
greater potentiality for survival than many 
comparable exogamous groups. It seems 
indeed to be contradicted by his own data 
which show how these Triangle hamulas 
survived the shedding of their endogamy in 
the Mandate period to recover it again later. 
Here, as at some other points in the analysis, 
comparative reference to other studies of 
similar phenomena might have helped to 
clarify the argument. 

These, however, are purely technical criti- 
cisms of a work which provides & great deal of 
highly topical fodder for the current descent- 
alliance debate m social anthropology. On 
more general grounds Dr. Cohen’s study is 
equally welcome, and traditional Arabists 
certainly have much to learn from it. 


I. M. LEWIS 


ULRICH GEHRKE and Gustav KUBN : 
Die Grenzen des Irak : historische und 
rechtliche Aspekte des irakischen An- 
spruchs auf Kuwait und des irakisch- 
persischen Sireites um den Schatt 
al-Arab. (Darstellungen zur Aus- 
wärtigen Politik, Bd. 2.) 2 vols.: 
paj ix, 352 pp., map; [ui], 112 pp. 
Stuttgart: W Kohlhammer (xmbH, 
1968. DM. 42. 


The second of these two volumes gives the 
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documents relevant to the historical, political, 
and legal study set out in the first volume. 
Both are reproduced lithographically from 
typewritten copy. Despite the indications of 
the title Arabic and Persian names are given 
in transliteration. This is a welcome feature 
which is not often found in this kind of study. 

The introduction (pp. 1-6) sets out clearly 
what the authors conceive as the background 
for both these territorial disputes. Whereas in 
the days of the Ottoman Empire there was 
thought to be some advantage in not fixing 
frontiers precisely, this is not true of the 
nationalist régimes which have replaced it. 
Thus Iraq wishes to benefit on the one side 
from the vagueness of the Ottoman frontier 
with Persia, and on the other from the even 
more ill-defined Ottoman suzerainty over 
Kuwait. Both these disputes accordingly arise 
from the acceptance by nationalist states of 
European frontier concepts. 

After discussing (pp. 16-30) how Iraq fixed 
ita frontiers with Turkey, Syria, Sa'üdi Arabia, 
and Jordan, the book goes on to discuss 
historically the problem of the relation of 
Kuwait to the Ottoman Empire in the nine- 
teenth century. From this it seems clear that 
Turkish suzerainty was purely nominal and 
was frequently repudiated by the Kuwaitis. 

The first Ir&qi claim to Kuwait in 1938-9 
under the régime of Nüri al-Sa‘id (p. 98) would 
seem to have had some support in Kuwait, 
probably from the merchant class. This was 
no doubt & manoeuvre on their part to put 
political pressure on the ruler. After the war 
the intelligenteia would seem to have toyed 
with the idea of union with Iraq as a realization 
of nationalist aspirations. With inoreasing 
prosperity from oil and the disfavour in which 
Qasim’s régime was latterly held any such 
desires had altogether disappeared before the 
second, more ominous, claim m 196]. The 
Iraqi argumenta were legalistic in the extreme 
and corresponded even less than in 1938 with 
political realities. It is clear that the Kuwaitis 
themselves, before the 1961 crisis, considered 
that the nebulous Ottoman suzersinty was 
abrogated in 1914 on the outbreak of the first 
World War. (Thus compare 8. M. Shaman, 
Min türikh al- Kuwait, Cairo, 1959, 136-7.) 

Unlike the Kuwait crisis the Shatt al-‘Arab 
dispute did not cease with the overthrow of the 
Qasimite régime and some action was taken to 
obstruct shipping at the mouth of the Shatt 
al-‘Arab in 1968 (cf. p. 284). After Persia’s 
recognition of the new régime in the same year, 
however, the situation eased considerably. 

There are & few points of detail which call 
for comment. Little use has been made of 
Arabic books and newspapers in the section on 
Kuwait. These could have thrown light on 
Kuwaiti attitudes to the Iraqi claims and on 
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other points of detail. Thus regarding p. 88, 
n. 167, Shamlün (p. 181) and M. B. Sinan, 
al-Kuwait—zahrat al-khalij al-‘arabi, Beirut, 
1956 (p. 49) both give 3 January 1916 as the 
date of the death of Shaikh Mubarak. On the 
other hand Persian sources have been quoted. 

It is an exaggeration to refer to Bahrain as 
among ‘den reichen Ölländern ' (p. 101) when 
its oil revenues are in fact very modest. 
Finally the name given to the ruling house of 
Kuwait throughout is Subbah.  Subáh (or 
Sabah) is more correct. 

This is & careful and exact study of two 
complex and important border disputes and 
the two volumes together form a valuable 
source of useful reference data. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 


KENNETH CRAGG: Counsels in contem- 
porary Islam. (Islamic Surveys, 3.) 
xiv, 255 pp. Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, [1965]. 21s. 


This slim volume makes the reader work 
very hard indeed, and whilst it contains much 
that is admirable, especially the imagination 
and perception brought to the discussion of 
certain themes, as for example, exegesis, there 
is also serious ground for dissatisfaction. The 
author employs a curiously oblique mode of 
expression which produces a hieratic note, 
more appropriate to a work of persuasion, 
perhaps, than to one aimed at exposition. 
This is unfortunate, often distracting, and 
occasionally irritating the reader, and obscuring 
for him some penetrating observations. 

The aim of the book is to provide educated 
readers and undergraduates with an account 
of the definitions of ‘Islam’ proposed by 
individuel contemporary Muslims, who have 
attempted to take stock of the spiritual and 
social resources left by 14 centuries of tradition 
at the disposal of Muslim peoples now construct- 
ing nation-states on the sites of retreating 
empires. Judgment must, therefore, depend 
upon the range of topics selected for review, 8 
upon the quality of their discussion. On both 
these aspects of the book there are questions 
to be asked. 

What ought to be borne in mind, in any such 
appraisal of the ‘bricks and mortar’ of 
* Islam ’, is that the various voices competing 
to be heard above the clamour of the modern 
nationaliams represent, generally, one or other 
of two principal and irreconcilable notions of 
what is meant, by ‘Islam’. That they are 
really irreconcilable explains why there is & 
crisis, which, as Dr. Cragg rightly perceives, is 
* not so much a crisis of Islam, as of Muslims ’. 

This crisis affecting Muslims, in so far as it 
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differs from the crisis affecting anyone else 
trying to fit into the world of the twentieth 
century, springs from the relatively sudden 
clash between two opposing views of human 
society, resting in turn upon mutually unin- 
telligible readings of history. One view, realis- 
tic, pragmatic, is largely imported ; the other, 
romantic, escapist, is indigenous, and this 
distinction it is which serves to emphasize the 
advisability of avoiding any kind of termino- 
logy which might tend to obscure this essential 
dichotomy. 

Is history the record of fallible human 
endeavour to devise workable instruments for 
the regulation of the social order, at the 
successive stages of its development? Is 
Islamic history the record of effort by the pious 
to extract from the historical context, and to 
preserve for posterity, the divinely-revealed 
(and therefore solely valid) religio-political 
principles which, if only Muslims would 
faithfully implement them, would assure again, 
as it was once represented in the golden age of 
‘Islam ’, the rightly-guided caliphate, the ideal 
society, pleasing to God, and uniquely capable 
of satisfying all the Muslim’s legitimate aspira- 
tions ? 

Evidently the crisis, where it is felt, is 
psychological in nature, and, for this very 
reason, to achieve an adequate assessment of 
the stresses operating upon Muslims, one must 
pregerve a due balance in the presentation of 
these rival philosophies, neither of which lacks 
its champions. At the same time, whether 
looking in from without, or, as Dr. Cragg 
professes to do, from within the sphere of 
comment by Muslims themselves, it is essential 
to exercise the utmost wariness and discipline 
in the use of language, guarding against the 
confusion which must inevitably result from the 
failure to challenge either one’s own vocabu- 
lary, or another’s in any statement made in 
the name of, or about Muslims. This book 
fails to satisfy both these requirements. Dr. 
Cragg frequently uses undefined terms, the 
commonest example of which is ‘ Islam ' itself, 
as in the title of the book. We even find this term 
personified, asin: ‘...contemporary Islam is 
set in more crucial relation to its Prophet, its 
Qur'àn, ite Shari'a, and its Tradition than at 
any other point in ite fourteen centuries ’. 

This term ‘Islam’ is to-day (and perhaps, 
always has been) as meaningless, for such & 
purpose as Dr. Cragg has set himself, as its 
sister term ‘Christendom’, and dangerous, 
because convenient. There is no such thing as 
‘contemporary Islam’, only contemporary 
Muslims. Abstractions, apart from leading to 
confused communication, since no two people 
are agreed on their meanings, may also lead to 
solf-contradiction. Thus, having, for example, 
stated that Muhammad Ali Jinnah, as 
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primarily a politician, who was also inoiden- 
tally a Muslim, caloulated upon religious 
susceptibilities for political ends, the author 
gives expression to the astounding statement 
that the creation of Pakistan, than which 
he thinks ° there is no more definitive event in 
the history of Islam ’, was * the most evident 
single institutional expression of the mind of 
Islam’! Was it not rather, an occasion on 
which some Indian Muslims, to the consterna- 
tion of other Indian Muslims, happened to be 
involved in & local political decision, quite in 
the tradition of the twentieth century Western 
principle of national self-determination on the 
basis of racial, linguistic, religious, and cultural 
self-consciousness ? Dr. realizes that 
this creation of Pakistan was not the aolution, 
merely the postponement of disoussion of the 
constitutional problems. It is all the more 
regrettable, therefore, that, in a work of this 
Bcope, space could not have been found for an 
examination of the great Pakistani constitu- 
tional debate and the various positions which 
were represented. Other major and inexpli- 
cable exclusions are Sanisiyya and, especially, 
WaghhAbism, which, at the lowest estimate, has 
at least as good a claim to inclusion as several 
of the topics covered, not least because, where- 
as the bulk of the definitions cited from con- 
temporary discussion among Muslims are 
predictably negative, having a surer sense of 
what must be denied in defining ‘ Islam ’ than 
of what may safely be affirmed, Wahhabism is 
& characteristically indigenous and positive 
attempt to organize a state on ‘ Islamio ' lines. 
Such & discussion would surely have balanced 
the negativism of Turkish secularization. 

Of the 12 chapters, fully four (in addition to 
parte of other chapters) are taken up with 
Indian topics, which may be considered an 
undue proportion, and partly accounts for the 
impression that the book is lop-sided. This 
feeling arises also, as has been suggested, from 
Dr. Cragg’s signal failure to maintain a due 
impartiality as between the ° moderns ’ and the 
*anolente' where, indeed, these latter are 
allowed to be heard. This is most acutely felt 
in his central chapter on ‘Consensus and 
community ' which is, perhaps, the core of the 
entire book, and might have provided a fruitful 
occasion for a useful comparison of the two 
thinkings about the nature and the organiza- 
tion of the ‘ Islamio state’. The author shows 
himself, however, to be hopelessly unsympa- 
thetic to the traditional view, brushing aside 
Mawlana Abū ']-Hasanat's exemplary formula- 
tion of the definition of figh as ‘ timid obscuran- 
tiem ’ which ° time itself has made ludicrous ’. 
Ludierous it may be, but this is not the issue. 
What is significant is that it is held, and held 
sincerely, by many Muslims. If this were not 
80, there would of course, be no crisis. 
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The inadequacy of Dr. Cragg’s discussion of 
jma and 171174 makes it indisputable that 
no one can hope to understand the new Muslims 
unless he is equipped to appreciate the assump- 
tions and the values which shaped the thinking 
of the old Muslims, and which represent the 
major part of the heritage of the new men. 


JOHN BURTON 


G. M. Wickens (tr): The Nasirean 
ethics, by Nasir ad-Din Tūsi. (Unesco 
Collection of Representative Works, 
Persian Series.) 352 pp. London: 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1964. 46s. 


‘ What irony that this double-dyed traitor 
should be the author of one of the best-known 
works on Ethics written in Persian!’ (E. G. 
Browne, 4 literary history of Persia, n, 457). 
° The verdict of history on Nasíru ’I-Din is a 
most unfavourable one. It might have been 
expected that the conduct of a man of his 
undoubted mental qualities would have been 
regulated by some standard higher than that 
of personal advantage. Yet he appears not 
only to have betrayed his Ismma'tli master to 
Hulagi, but to have been instrumental in 
bringing the last Caliph treacherously to his 
death at the hands of the Mongole’ (Reuben 
Levy, Persian literature, 04). Few of us to-day 
would pass so harsh & judgment on this great 
man of science. In the second half of the 
twentieth century it is only too easy to under- 
stand and appreciate ‘the predicament of a 
powerful and sensitive mind caught up in a 
process of violent political and spiritual 
changes ’ (Wickens, 9). The attitude of ortho- 
dox Islam was of course wholly condemnatory 
and is exemplified in Subki’s description of 
Tüsi as ‘ that unmistakable devil’ and * one of 
the bitterest opponents of the Muslims ’,! the 
latter expression referring perhaps not only to 
his implication in the death of the Caliph and 
his Shi‘ism and possible Ism&‘ilism but also 
to his role as a rationalist philosopher, ‘ à proud 
believer ’—like Averroes before him— in the 
possibility of reason to achieve a knowledge of 
"was das Innere der Welt zusammenhalt’’’ 
(Simon van den Bergh, Averroes’ Tahafut 
ai-tahafut, r, xxxvi). Tiisi waa in fact one of the 
last, as he was one of the greatest, of the 
Muslim scientists, and it is on his mathematical 
and astronomical researches, carried out at 
Maragha under Mongol patronage and with 


1 See Otto Spies, ‘Ein unbenutzter Bericht 
über die Mongolen in Bagdad ’, Der Islam, xr, 
2-3, 1965, 97-112, at p. 106. 
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the collaboration of non-Muslim colleagues, 
that his fame will ultimately rest, 

Of his celebrated manual of ethics, the 
AkAlaq-i-Ndgirt, Professor Wickens has now 
produced the first translation into a European 
language. It is strange that this work should 
have waited so long for a translator, when two 
later manusls— progressively inferior Persian 
successors’ &s Professor Wickens calls them 
(loc. cit.)—have been available in English 
versions for more than & century.? The reasons 
are no doubt to be sought in the lack of a 
critical edition and the inherent difficulties of 
the text itself. While these obstacles have in 
no way prevented Professor Wickens from 
rendering Tiisi’s work into what he calls, too 
modestly, ‘ serviceable’ English (p. 15), they 
have had one rather unfortunate consequence. 
He has thought it proper in the circumstances 
to reproduce in the annotation the original 
Persian of ‘any term or turn of phrase con- 
sidered to be doubtful, unexpected or am- 
biguous ’. Although this is done for the laudable 
purpose of enabling the Islamist to ‘ arrive at 
his own evaluation ’ it has the regrettable effect 
of completely swamping the translator’s ‘ brief 
elucidations on Islamic matters for the non- 
Islamist ’ as also his references to ‘ questions of 
content interesting to both Islamist and non- 
Islamist alike’ (p. 14). It would have been 
more convenient for the reader if Professor 
Wickens had devised some means of segregating 
these linguistic notes from the rest of the 
annotation. Their number might also have 
been drastically reduced. None of the following 
expressions, all taken from a single page (p. 74), 
strikes the reviewer as being either ‘ doubtful, 
unexpected or ambiguous’: ‘... he becomes 
familiar therewith . . . ° (bà Gn kar ulfat girad) ; 


‘The Ancients...’ (qudamá); °“... one of 
the properties of the animal soul...’ (az 
khawāss-i nafs-3 hayawant) ; ^... incapable of 
decline...’ (mumtani' al-zawal); ‘... come 


into being...’ (Rddith shavad) ; ‘... removal 
from them being impossible’ (intigal az-àn 
na-mumkin). 

A point or two of detail : 

p. 12: Tüsi did not ‘defect’ (perhaps too 


: Willy Hartner, ‘ Quand et comment s'est 
arrété lessor de la oulture scientifique dans 
l'Ialam ’ in Brunschvig and von Grunebaum, 
Classicisme et déclin culiurel dans Phistoire de 
PiIslam, Paris, 1957, 319-87, describes the 
period of Nasir al-Din Tüsi as ‘com ble 
aux meilleurs époques de la science m e 
(320) and ‘le dernier renouveau de la pensée 
scientifique ' (332). 

* W. F. Thompson's translation of the 
Akhlag-t-Jalali was published in 1839 and 
H. G. Keene’s of the AkAléq-t-Muhsini in 
1851. See Browne, op. oit., rrr, 449-4. 
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strong & word) to the Mongols in 645/1247 but 
ten years later in 655/1257. 

pp. 178 and 312: by ' Emperor of the 
World’, ie. padshah-t-jahin (here, for once, 
Professor Wickens does not supply the Persian 
original), 11181 can refer only to Hülegü. The 
latter’s son Abaqa is referred to in the intro- 
duction to the Zij-t-[lkhani, composed during 
his reign, as pddshah-zada-yi-jahtin ‘ Prince of 
the World’. (See J. A. Boyle, ‘ The longer 
introduction to the Zij-i-Ilkháni of Nasir-ad- 
Din Tiisi’, JSS, vin, 2, 1963, 244-54, at p. 247 
and n. 5.) 

p. 286: the verb mandan does not mean 
' " to remain"! and also °“ to seem (like) ’’ ٠. 
Professor Wickens is presumably thinking of 
manistan ‘to resemble’, the present stem of 
which (màn) is identical in form with that of 
mandan. 

In congratulating Professor Wickens upon 
what will undoubtedly become the standard 
translation of this Persian classic the hope may 
perhaps be expressed that, in a second edition, 
he will relegate the linguistic annotation to an 
appendix (or perhaps dispense with it alto- 
gether, if & critical edition of the text should 
have appeared), at the same time adding 
somewhat to the commentary for the benefit of 
both scholar and Jayman alike, and, above all, 
devoting more space in his introduction to the 
life and writings of this strange, Faust-like 
figure, the contemporary of Albertus Magnus 
and Roger Bacon. 

JOHN A. BOYLE 


M. S. IegtRoárv: Saray-Alben : Diez’ sche 
Klebebdnde aus den Berliner Samm- 
lungen. (Verzeichnis der Orientalischen 
Handschriften in Deutschland, Bd. 
vi.) xv, 135 pp., 67 plates. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1964. DM. 96. 


The four albums which are described in this 
catalogue are of considerable importance for 
the study of early Persian miniature painting. 
They were brought from Istanbul by Friedrich 
Heinrich von Diez, Prussian Ambassador to 
the Porte from 1784 to 1791, but it is not known 
how they came into his hands. With others 
from the Diez collection, they were incorpor- 
ated in the former Preussische Staatsbibliothek 
and are now at Tubingen. As they contain no 
text or headings except in two cases, they were 
not included in the Berlin catalogue. Since 
1956, when they were first exhibited, they 
have attracted a great deal of attention and a 
brief communication on their content and 
scope was given by Professor Kühnel at the 
X XIVth International Congress of Orientalists 
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in 1957. They have many points in common 
with the well-known Fatih Albums and may 
well have been from the same source. Not only 
do they show the same taste for chinoiserie 
but also a number of the attributions to various 
artists are identical. Professor lpsiroflu has 
presented the material in four groups, divided 
according to subjeot, each of which he analyses 
in very full detail, with sections on the style, 
iconography, and composition. 

The first group, which he calls ‘seldschukisch- 
mongolisch ’, comprises a series of 15 miniatures 
from the Shahnameh which the author has 
assigned to Shiraz c. 1330-40 and they thus 
belong to the Injü style. He draws a parallel 
between them and similar Sháhnáme^ manu- 
scripts at Istanbul and Leningrad. To these 
one might add the miniatures from the 
Mu nis aLahrür of Jajarmi in some American 
collections and the unique Samak-i 'ayyür 
manuscript at Oxford in which the same double 
plaits worn by the women and the same red 
background appear. The drawing is rough but 
pleasing; likewiso the warm yet subdued 
colour scheme. They are in complete contrast 
to the very much finer work which was being 
done at Tabriz during this period where the 
Far Eastern influence is more strongly marked. 
A single folio from a Hariri manuscript has 
been treated with this group. Although there 
are some similarities to the Birüni manuscript 
at Edinburgh, the author's suggestion that 
it was executed at Shiraz in the early four- 
teenth century is probably correct. The figure 
of a ruler seated in state comes from another 
manuscript of the same period and seems to be 
a title-page. Professor İpşiroğlu mentions that 
it resembles a similar scene found in Arabic 
manuscripts (e.g. the Vienna Kitab al-dirydq). 
In his detailed analysis of this miniature, the 
author says that the treatment of the indivi- 
dual figures follows the Far Eastern tradition 
and that their heraldic arrangement comes 
from Sassanian art; but the artistic influence 
of the Far East in actual fact seems to be very 
slight except in the costume and features of 
the attendants. 

In his description of the second group (called 
‘ mongolisch-chinesisch "), Professor Ipgiroglu 
is inclined to devote too much space to the 
artistic importance of the Mongols who, as 
patrons of the arta, were only the vehicle 
whereby Far Eastern ideas reached Iran and 
the neighbouring countries. The 44 miniatures 
come from a copy of the Jams‘ al-tavartkh 
which dates from the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century. In the author’s opinion 
they are inferior to other copies known from 
this period and are olosely related to those in 
Topkapı Saray: No. 1314a manuscript 
containing also the Majma‘ al-tavarikh of 
Háfizgi Abru. The illustrations form a close 
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series, coming from the same studio but are by 
different artists. The soene showing un- 
harnessed horses drawn with elongated bodies 
(to suggest speed?) stampeding under a hail of 
arrows towards & body of riders is full of move- 
ment. It appears to show & ruse de guerre since 
riderless horses in a state of panic were & 
severe impediment to charging cavalry, as was 
the case in the charge of the Light Brigade. 
Two other scenes, probably from a different 
manuscript, are excellent examples of the 
delineation of landscape during the Ilkhanid 
period. The autumn landscape has a strange 
prismatic effect while the rider in the mountains 
shows a dramatic use of line. Over the plain 
beyond the mountains the approach of dawn 
is indicated by rows of faintly-tinged stratus 
clouds. Here the author examines the separate 
elements of landscape painting very thoroughly 
without reaching any general conclusion. This 
would have added more to the value of his 
description. 

In the third group, which is of a more varied 
character, one can see how completely the 
Chinese elements were assimilated and how 
ingeniously the landscape was adapted to the 
action taking place. The group consists of 
miniatures from various manuscripta of post- 
Ilkh&nid date (oc. 1340-70), including an 
Iskandar romance, a Shāhnāmeh, and a book 
of travels. All these, Professor Ipgiroglu says, 
are related in varying degrees to the illustra- 
tions in the Demotte Shühnümeh but are 
coarser provincial work. One illustration, 
showing Iskandar visiting a hermit, is perhaps 
the earliest known representation of this scene. 
A miniature, captioned ‘ Ahnenbesuch eines 
Konigs' is evidently from the Bahmannameh 
and shows Bahman looking at the bodies of 
Rustam, Sam, Nariman, and Garshasp lying 
in their coffins. Unlike the same illustration 
in the British Museum MS Or. 2780, f. 1718, in 
which the coffins are placed in & straight line 
as seen from the portal, this version depicts 
the mausoleum from above which has a much 
more striking effect. The treatment of the 
ram and an angora goat in another mmiature 
is exceptionally fine, and this must surely be 
counted as one of the most outstanding and 
realistic animal studies by a pre-Tinirid artist. 
The torture of four prisoners whose pain- 
distorted faces express their anguish, is much 
less attractive. One bystander holds what 
appears to be & chafing-dish to heat the iron. 
The inside is red, presumably to indicate red- 
hot coals. 

This group abounds in unusual features of 
iconography—the library in which the titles of 
books in & cabinet are clearly shown, the 
curious anchor in a nautical soene, the king 
visiting a cripple whose shoulders are supported 
by a strange appliance suspended between two 
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wind-towers, and, above all, the strongly 
Seljüiq motifs of the architecture in three 
miniatures. With their interlacing strapwork 
surrounding ه‎ circular medallion and, in one 
case, a frieze of running animals, these form a 
refreshing contrast to the tiled facades so 
frequently encountered in Persian art. 

Several of the miniatures, notably those from 
an unidentified travel book, have parallels in 
the Fatih Albums. The right-hand portion of 
the scene showing & sea monster attacking the 
survivors of a shipwreck is made up from 
another miniature—a characteristic found over 
and over again in the albums where as many 
as four miniatures are joined together to form 
one leaf of an album. The story of a man and 
his adventures with a monkey people occurs 
in the ‘A7a@’sb al-Hind of Buzurg ibn Shahryar 
and in the Dardbnameh. One scene, depicting 
a man with a female monkey, is almost identi- 
cal with & miniature in a British Museum copy 
of the Dardbnameh (Or. 4615) but it would be 
dangerous to assume that it comes from an 
early illustrated copy of this work. In 
No. 86 (one of several scenes captioned ° Dame 
mit Dienerin ’) which is apparently from the 
Si-nameh, & poem by Kátibi on the loves of 
Muhibb and Mahbib, the heading seems to 
have escaped the author’s notice. It reads: 

فرستادن شمع b‏ بيش محبوب وزارى حب با شمع 

Two of the scenes which have a Biblical flavour 

may well be from some lost manuscript of the 
Jami‘ al-tavarikh. 

Some Sháhnámeh miniatures of small format 
by several hands have been ruthlessly cut up 
for mounting. Their background is heavy and 
obtrusive which tends to obscure what is taking 
place. As Professor Ipgiroflu says, the land- 
scape has some resemblance to that in the 
Demotte Shahnameh but he does not mention 
that they belong to the Baghd&d-Tabriz school 
between 1340 and 1370. 

A number of folios from another copy of the 
Shahnameh which were painted towards the 
end of the fourteenth century are of a very high 
standard of execution. The spirited battle scene 
between two groups of riders outside a city 
gate gives a feeling of depth. Acoording to the 
author, it has stylistic affinities with & single 
folio from a Sháhnümeh in one of the Topkapı 
Sarayı Albums (Hazine 2153), dated o. 1370 
by Mr. Basil Gray and assigned to Baghdad. 
This may very well be from the same manu- 
script. The miniature in the Diez Album was 
later attributed to Ahmad Miisa, and Professor 
Ipsiroglu places it in the last decade of the 
fourteenth century. From approximately the 
same period comes the Fire-ordeal of Siy&vush. 
Here the author compares the treatment of the 
fire with that in an earlier representation of 
this scene from group 1. It is here decorative 
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rather than realistic. The hunting scene, 
signed by Darvish Mansur, is likely to be from 
& B&ysunghuri manuscript and foreshadows 
the very lively scenes of & similar character 
painted later in the fifteenth century. The 
simple background accentuates the movement 
of the riders who gallop madly across the field. 

Group Iv consists of 207 items which are of 
very mixed and uneven quality. These draw- 
ings and sketches are all of various sizes and 
are partly newly mounted. Some are in 
monochrome and some are lightly coloured. 
Many of the brush and pencil drawings indicate 
through pin marks and pouncing that they 
were superficial drafts for artiste to trace. All 
are isolated full-page drawings and, with one 
exception, were not executed for a particular 
manuscript. As it was obviously not practic- 
able to classify them in small groups, they are 
treated in numerical order. The album is in 
two parta, the earlier of which contains sketches 
and drawings of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. There is also some coarse seven- 
teenth-eighteenth century work including 
illustrations of Turkish costumes of the 
eighteenth century with captions, and an 
engraving of the Moroccan Ambassador to 
Austria dated 1783. A few others of the illus- 
trations are Western (Nos. 168 and 200) and 
some are Western-inspired. Among these a 
scene with Classical associations of Dionysos 
holding a cornucopia (23) takes pride of place 
and must be one of the earliest Persian copies 
of & Western picture. Others are based on 
Chinese originals or are actual Chinese drawings 
with typical dragons, ch‘i-lin, and flying birds. 
Many of these are familiar to us as marginal 
decorations which appear in ever-increasing 
numbers in manuscripts from the fifteenth 
century onward. Among the imitations of 
Chinese drawings, those which depict the 
dragon and the phoenix (Simurgh) in combat 
raise an interesting point. As both these 
animals have & beneficent significance in the 
Far East, it seems incongruous that they 
should be fighting. Such a scene would never 
occur in Chinese art. According to Werner, 
only the mountain dragon (Naga) was regarded 
as evil by the Buddhists and we may have here 
an echo of its fights with the Garuda; but a 
more likely explanation is afforded by a T'ang 
mirror in the British Museum. On this a 
‘rampant’ dragon and two phoenixes ° dis- 
played regardant ’ are arranged in a symmetri- 
cal group. This heraldic juxtaposition was 
copied by non-Chinese artists who thought 
that the two creatures were fighting or perhaps 
they sought to introduce a more realistic 
touch. Again, the idea of the dragon as an 
opponent of the Simurgh was probably coloured 
by their own concept of the dragon as a4 
malevolent monster which was chained by 
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angels and banished with the Divs beyond 
Mount Qaf. Among the quasi-Chinese draw- 
ings, the warrior and his horse (100) are 
noteworthy in that they betray by a certain 
laboured touch that they are copied from a 
Chinese picture. 

Many of the items date from the Jalà'irid 
period, showing the potentialities of Islamio 
Ime drawing before the rigid formalities of 
design restricted its development. Professor 
Ipsiroglu states that Timürid art is not so well 
represented in this album, but it is likely that 
some of the drawings are in fact Timirid 
copies of earlier works (e.g. Nos. 27, 46, 48, and 
104). The illustration of Abraham and the 
three guests with ite strong Byzantine charac- 
teristics, on the other hand, appears to be 
earlier than the fifteenth century. Several of 
the sketches and drawings are of special 
interest—a draft (for the ‘Battle of the 
Clans °?) showing how the figures were built 
up from lines (83), the fight between Suhrab 
and Gurdafrid which seems to be an unfinished 
miniature for & manuscript as some lines of 
text attest (234), the nomad encampment (118), 
the figure of an angel (probably a study for & 
Mi'rüjnameh) wearing a cap made of petals 
similar to those in the British Museum manu- 
script Add. 27261 and bearing a flaming vessel 
(125), the study of a potentate, perhaps for a 
Baysunghuri Jami (137), and lastly, a very 
unusual miniature in the form of a triptych 
showing a lovers’ tryst in the centre, with a man 
in an attitude of deep sorrow to the left, 
while a duck is flying to the right (207). The 
attributions to various artists are of a later 
date, as the author says; in one oase this is 
confirmed beyond any doubt by the name of 
Shams al-Din who would never have referred 
to himself as ° Ustadh’. 

Several of the sketches showing scenes of 
everyday life are plainly by Turkish artista— 
the soldiers pillaging the ass-driver’s goods 
(25), the pair of musicians who are shown in 
profile (187), and the very realistic smithy 
scone (262). The latter is almost certainly part 
of a study for the miniature in the Majdlis 
al-‘ughshaq where ‘Ayn al-qud&t Hamadani is 
Been outside a blacksmith’s shop in which 
three men are working, just as in this study. 
All these are Turkish copies of Timiirid minig- 
tures and are not likely to be earlier than the 
second half of the fifteenth century. The 
falconer (1) appears also to be a Turkish copy 
of a much later date. 

The author has a tendency to forget that 
artistic traditions in Islamio painting had 
deep local roota which existed long before the 
Mongol conquest. Thus his statement (intro- 
duotion, x) that Persian painting had no tradi- 
tion of its own for book illustration is open to 
ohallenge. Although one cannot speak with any 
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confidence of Persian painting before the 
Iikhanid period, it is difficult to believe that 
Sassanian Persia, with its highly developed 
literature and art, was backward in this respect. 
In addition to the references in Arabic works 
to early books, of which two at least must have 
been illustrated by Persian artiste, we have the 
more positive evidence of the few surviving 
fragmenta of Manichaean illuminated manu- 
scripts, not to mention the astronomical 
drawings of the Suwar al-kawakib at Oxford 
(dated 400/1009) and the title-page of a 
manuscript found in Egypt which depicts a 
dignitary seated upon a throne. Al] these are 
essentially Iranian in character or show un- 
mistakable signs of Iranian influence. Even if 
the earlier illustrated manuscripts have 
perished for the most part, the figures on the 
Seljiq pottery and the mural paintings at 
S&marra provide a link between the Sassanians 
and the early Islamio miniature painters in the 
eastern provinces of the Caliphate. The facility 
with whioh the art of book illustration de- 
veloped in these former lands of the Sassanian 
Empire is an argument in favour of the survival 


‘ of some underlying native tradition. 


Professor Ipgiroflu’s comparison of Ilkhànid 
pamting with Gothio art (p. 30) is bold and 
interesting ; but it is not clear what is meant 
by his statement that the Mongol, like the 
Gothic artist, inherited the late Classical 
tradition. 

Apart from these few points, the book is one 
of the most valuable works in this field pub- 
lished in recent years. It is particularly strong 
in providing early prototypes of familiar 
soenes and will open up new vistas for the 
study of iconography which is at present not 
very far advanced. In conclusion, the high 
quality of the colour reproductions and the 
photography deserves special mention. 


G. M. MEREDITH-OWENS 


PETER AVERY : Modern Iran. (Nations 
of the Modern World.) xvi, 597 pp., 
map. London: Ernest Benn Ltd., 
1965. 60s. 


This book treats of the history and politics 
of Iran from the Treaty of Gulistan (1813) 
until to-day, with ه‎ description of the country 
and passages about its economy and the 
character, religion, and customs of its people. 
À good plan. What of the execution? 

The author hampers his purpose from the 
beginning by writing with extraordinary 
prolixity ; he even tends to repeat himself— 
e.g. on pp. 330 and 358 he gives slightly 
conflicting accounts of Riz’, Sh&h's movements 
after his abdication. He is also capable of 
passages like this (from p. 490) : 
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* But what began most seriously to engage 
his attention was the continued division of 
opinion, and the continued inflammability 
of some men's thoughts in his realm ; and 
what most seriously illuminated these darker 
areas of the nation's political life was once 
more the advent of the Majlis elections ’. 
Anyone may protest against verbiage which 

wastes the reader’s time and the buyer's 
money, but as history and politics are in 
question the reviewer must declare his interest. 
From December 1939 until March 1946 he was 
the British representative in Tehran. 

The best part of the book is on the period 
from 1947. Mr. Avery has picked up much 
information from Iranians (this applies also to 
the beginnings of Riza Shih); moreover, his 
imposing bibliography includes many books in 
Persian. On the other hand, if he had read, or 
read more thoroughly, some of the books in 
English on his list, many errors and omissions 
might have been avoided. 

The author makes various comments on the 
Iranian character, some of them sensible and 
just. It would indeed be unfair to demand a 
high degree of frankness and moral courage 
from a people which has spent such long 
periods under foreign domination or pressure ; 
but when, in a high-flown passage on p. 76, 
the author attributes to perfeotioniam the 
Iranian habit of ceaseless criticism (would not 
the causes he posite—experience of temporal 
vicissitudes and of clear starry skies—have 
made perfeotioniste out of Egyptians, many 
Australian aborigmes, and numerous other 
human groups 1), he leaves out of account the 
almost universal tendency in Iran to refuse to 
accept responsibility for anything that goes 
wrong. This refusal, which is the despair of the 
Tranians who face it, accounts for the fact, 
noted by the author, that for decades the 
Iranians have blamed Britain for all their 
sufferings, real or imaginary. Thus lranians 
who used to accuse Britain (unjustly) of having 
put Riza Shah on the throne for her own ends, 
.&re capable of blaming the British now for his 
abdication. We can understand this human 
weakness, but we must not rewrite history to 
gratify it. 

At the time of the Allied invasion in 1941 
Riza Shih enjoyed the support of favoured 
classes like the army, but he was detested by 
educated Iranians in general (not to mention 
the overtaxed poorer people), and when they 
found that the British did not remove or even 
criticize bim it raised their anger against 
Britain, already fierce because of the invasion, 
to white heat. To destroy, this identification 
of Britain with the policy and actions of 
Riza Shah the BBC gave several broadcasts in 
Persian about constitutional government ‘and 
certain aspects of the Riza Shah régime. Mr. 
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Avery assumes that the purpose was to 
* destroy ' Riza Sh&h, but he is mistaken, and 
his abuse of the broadcasts is baseless. 

A grievance against Rizã Shih was that he 
built costly palaces but rejected all schemes for 
a much-needed piped water supply for Tehran. 
According to the author, just such a scheme 
was in the budget for 1941-2, only the Allied 
invasion blocked it. This statement, which will 
amuse many Iranians who remember those 
times, is remote from reality. Rizi Shih was 
fully occupied by the desperate problems 
created by the war—and by the feverish 
acquisition of yet more estates by forcible 
expropriation. Most important, there could 
have been no financial provision for such a 
scheme, for when Riz& Shih abdicated the 
state treasury was virtually empty, and 
the government formed after his departure 
could only meet essential expenditure by 
* borrowing ’ from Rizé Sh&h's private account 
of some £4 millions. Mr. Avery must have been 
misled on this point. 

The author states (p. 289) that the rise of 
middle-class men enabled Riz& Shah to dis- 
pense with ‘men like Teymourtash, for in- 
stance’. Attention is paid to some minor 
characters in this period, but we are told no 
more about Taimürtash—the man who bore 
the crown before Riza Khan at the coronation, 
and was Minister of Court and an immense 
power in the Jand until he was dismissed, at the 
end of 1932, and sent to prison, where he died 
soon afterwards—of heart failure, according 
to the official account. Mr. Avery gives us 
Henry VIII without Wolsey. 

Perhaps the other parts of the book are 
more reliable than the history? Not p. 5, 
where the author states that the system of 
gandts (underground water-channels) is peculiar 
to Iran, whereas it extends to Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, and the North-West Frontier of 
India. Then there are three errore in the 
statement on p. 326: ‘...in 1939 . . . credit 
of £5,000,000 was extended to Iran, but had to 
be withdrawn when war broke out’. What 
happened was that in 1940 Riz& Shih accepted 
a credit of £25 million from Britain (he repudi- 
ated it when he found that it would not buy 
the modern arms eto. that he wanted) because 
the British blockade cut him off from his mam 
source of supply, Germany. 

Iran during the period covered by this book 
offers a remarkable field for the study of 
imperialism, in the sense of the use of a small 
by & greater power in the interests, primarily 
at any rate, of the stronger. Mr. Avery laments 
the situation of Iran, with good reason, but he 
never grapples with the problem as a whole. 
Given the conditions of the time it was natural 
that in the early part of the nineteenth century 
Britain should oppose Russian influence in 
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Iran. Would it have been better for Iran at 
the time if Britain had held aloof ? 

But that of course led us on, eventually, to 
the 1907 agreement, which fear of the growing 
power of Germany induced Britain to conclude 
with Russia. The reviewer remembers the 
hopes aroused among Western sympathizers 
by the 1906 revolution in Iran and the indigna- 
tion at the attack on it by Persian reactionaries 
aided by Russian intervention. Mr. Avery 
breaks no new ground here: what is new is his 
melancholy story of what the Iranians did 
with parliamentary democracy after the abdi- 
cation of Rigi Shah. He considers that they 
showed none of the qualities required, and 
that the suspension of the parliament by the 
Shah for over two years was justified and 
salutary. 

The author's &ocount of the situation in 
Iran from 1907 to 1914 bears heavily on 
Britain, whose position was indeed humiliating. 
He makes fun of Sir Edward Grey, yet he has 
to admit that Grey was right in anticipating 
war with Germany, but he draws no conclusion 
from this. He rightly paints Shuster, the 
American adviser, as an honest, well-meaning 
man, but has he read thoroughly Shuster’s 
The strangling of Persia? Shuster wanted to 
use Britain as a lever against Russia. In his 
book he maintained that if Britain should be 
drawn into war with Germany, Russia would 
stand aside; and he urged Britain to oppose 
Russia in Iran at whatever risk. Shuster was 
wrong, and in any case it was not his country’s 
safety that was at stake, but ours. However, 
he was writing before 1914; Mr. Avery, with 
more information to go on, might at least 
have told us what policy that was within 
Britain’s power would have been better for 
Iran. 

When we come to the second World War 
Mr. Avery is again silent upon an essential 
issue. He records that Riza Shüh's appeal to 
the United States for help against the threat- 
ened Anglo-Russian invasion was made in 
vain, but he never asks why. As constant 
critics of British imperialism, not least in 
relation to Iran, the United States Government 
might have been expected to prefer that all 
their sid to Russia should be sunk on the way 
to Murmansk rather than sent across Iran by 
a route secured by an Anglo-Russian invasion. 
Did they say that ? Fortunately for the world 
they did not; they advised Riz& Shih (see the 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull, & book not on the 
author's list) to aid the Allies and avoid helping 
Hitler. After the invasion they sent to Iran 
30,000 troops to dispatch sid to Russia, though 
these were nominally part of the British forces. 
Mr. Avery says (p. 352): ‘ Above all the 
Americans desired to avoid the obloquy and 
suspicion attached to the names of the other 
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two powers’. Imperialism without responsi- 
bility ? 

Mr. Avery might have been led to discuss 
this fascinating question if he had not ignored 
a matter of cardinal significance. He refers to 
American (State Department, not military) 
protests when the British had to arrest 
General Z&hidi, who was deep in a pro-German 
conspiracy, but does not mention that the 
British had to secure the arrest of over 30 
Iranian railway employees, on the demand of 
the American G.O.C., who feared that they 
might commit sabotage. If this incident had 
been mentioned the reader might have 
realized that the difference between Americans 
and British in Iran, which to Mr. Avery 
was & matter of sympathy towards the Iranians 
in which the Americans were superior, in 
fact represented (not to be captious, let 
us say also represented) a difference of 
function. All the disagreeable tasks, and 
they were many, such as keeping order on 
the Allied lines of communication and ensuring 
the internment of Iranians known to be 
conspiring against the Allied cause, had to be 
performed, on behalf of British and Americans 
alike, by the British. 

We conclude with notes on a few of the 
points where the author might have been more 
helpful to the reader: 

(1) The vague references to the tariff agree- 
ment conoluded secretly between Russia and 
Iran in 1902 are not intelligible. They should 
have been made clear, for the agreement not 
only damaged our trade, but revealed the 
growing influence of Russia and therefore 
provided an additional inducement for Britain 
to come to terms with Russia. 

(2) Far more important than Lord Curron’s 
Persian Gulf tour in 1903, which the author 
mentions, was Lord Lansdowne’s strong 
warning against the establishment of a naval 
base or a fortified post on the Persian Gulf by 
any other power. 

(3) The author explains the judicial privi- 
legea of foreigners (capitulations) when men- 
tioning their abolition by Rizé Shah, but not 
how they came into existence. Unlike the 
capitulations in Turkey, which were ancient 
(they had been taken over by the Turks from 
Byzantium), in Iran they had been imposed by 
Russia, by the Treaty of Turkmanchay (1828). 

(4) The author tells at length the story of 
the oil crisis of 1946-7, but dismisses in an 
inaccurate aside the hardly less important 
erisis of 1944-5, in which the Russians used 
violent pressure and, when rebuffed, brought 
down the Iranian Government. The Majlis 
then passed & law to rule out even the discus- 
sion of an oil concession with any foreign state 
or interest, and Dr. Musaddiq foreshadowed 
the fate of the ATOC, scouting the notion of 
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being ‘ fair’ to the Russians by granting them 
& concession, and recommending for Iranian 
oil a ‘negative balance’, i.e. no Russians but 
no British either. 

(5) The author writes of the Russo-Iranian 
treaty of 1921 and subsequent disputes about 
the meaning of the attached letters, but not of 
the vital assurances given to Russia by the 
Shih in 1960 and again (in writing) in 1962, 
that he would never allow the soil of Iran to be 
used as & base for an attack on the U.S.S.R. 

(6) The legal character of the lands sold to 
the peasants by the Shah needs to be defined. 
Mr. Avery adds to the confusion by referring 
to them as Crown lands, personal estates, and 
in other ways. Is it true that Riza Shah, when 
he abdicated, transferred all his estates to his 
successor, for a peppercorn payment, as & 
wa f (charitable trust) ? In any case, it appears 
that the Majlis took over all these estates and, 
after spending several years trying to satisfy 
former owners who claimed to have ‘sold’ to 
Riza Shah under pressure, handed the rest to 
the Shah to administer for charitable and 
analagous purposes. 

(7) The author attributes to Riz& Shah a late 
interest in the ancient Iranian crafts, but says 
nothing about the work done by Iranian 
craftsmen, who needed only a chance to show 
their skills, when a French architect, M. 
Godard, with a minute budget allocation not 
always paid in full, embarked on the restoration 
of mosques and other ancient buildings, 
repairing the damage done by decades of 
corruption and neglect. 

(8) The index is not classified, except for 
the item ‘Iran’ and would therefore be a less 
helpful guide to & book like this even if it 
were accurate, whereas it has numerous other 
faults. Gaps discovered by accident include the 
topics ‘Capitulations’, ‘Truman Doctrine’, 
‘Teymourtash °. The 42 entries on ‘ Russia’ 
end with p. 486, but of the 20 remaining pages 
of text in the book four mention Russia. The 
statesman Husain ‘Ala becomes in the index 
two persons, with half his life under ‘ Husain 
‘Ala’ and half under ‘ ‘Ala, Mr.’. 


R. W. BULLARD 


SERGE TsOULADZÉ (tr): Chota Rousta- 
véli: Le chevalier à la peau de tigre. 
(Collection Unesco d'Oeuvres Repré- 
sentatives, Série Géorgienne.) 272 pp. 
[Paris]: Gallimard, [1964]. Fr. 17.50. 


Shot‘a Rust‘aveli is the national bard of the 
Christian Georgians of the Caucasus—their 
Homer, their Dante, and their Milton com- 
bined. He was & contemporary, probably & 
courtier of the great Queen T'amar, who 
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reigned from 1184 to 1213. It was at this time 
that the Georgians established a short-lived 
imperium stretching from the Black Sea to the 
Caspian, including Armenia and Azerbaijan, 
and exercising suzerainty over the Christian 
empire of Trebizond. Rust‘aveli was thus & 
contemporary of Nizami of Ganja, whose 
° Laila and Majnün ’ is in fact alluded to in his 
epic, ‘The man in the panther’s skin’ (the 
Soviets prefer ‘tiger’—opmions continue to 
differ on the animal’s precise identity). 

It is also interesting to note that the poem 
was evidently composed around the year 1200, 
at the same time as the Nibelungenlied. 
Competent critics such as Si Maurice 
Bowra and Robert Stevenson have drawn 
instructive parallels between the techniques 
and imagery of Rust‘aveli and his Western 
contemporaries. One of the mainsprings of 
Rust'aveli's outlook is his emphasis on amour 
courtois—the perfect, idealized love of a 
knight for his fair lady, for whose sake he is 
prepared to go through fire and water. Some 
have sought to trace influences penetrating 
Christian Georgia from the troubadours of 
Provence via the Crusaders in the Levant. 
This line of inquiry is worth pursuing, though 
evidence is scant. What we do know is that 
Rust‘aveli, like his Muslim confréres, drank 
deep of the waters of Neoplatonism, and was 
well versed in such Byzantine writers as 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite and Proclus 
Diadochus, who were translated into Georgian 
and popularized in the twelfth century by the 
Georgian philosopher Ioane Petridsi. 

The story of the epic is a dramatic but 
rather involved one. It has the outward 
appearance of some tale from the ‘ Arabian 
nights '—Rust'aveli pretends in fact to have 
come across the plot in Persian and versified 
it in his own tongue. This is probably a 
literary fiction—no prototype in Persian has 
ever been traced, in spite of the efforts of 
scholars. Though set at the court of the 
Arabian king Rostevan, the poem is really 
an allegory of Georgia’s Golden Age. The 
fact that the aged King Rostevan takes his 
daughter T‘inat‘in as his co-ruler during his 
own lifetime is eloquent of this, since 'T'amar, 
to whom the poem is dedicated, was likewise 
admitted co-ruler by her own father King 
Giorgi III (1156-84). The adventures of the 
heroes and heroines, who sustain and support 
one another through endless battles with 
kajis and jinns, travels to China, India, central 
Asia, and the ends of the earth, are secondary 
to the poet’s searching after philosophical 
truth and ultimate verity. The profundity of 
Rust'aveli's thought and the 1800016 
of his close-knit language are exemplified by 
the fact that so many strophes have become 
Georgian proverbs: ‘ Better a glorious death 
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than a life of shame’, or ' The fatherland 
prospers when the son excels his sire "—two 
examples, which may sound banal in transla- 
tion, from dozens in daily use throughout 
Georgia to this day. 

Was Rust‘aveli a Christian ? He begins by 
invoking ‘God the Creator, who made the 
world by His power and might’. But he never 
alludes to members of the Holy Trinity or to 
individual sainte. His theology is heretical 
and heterodox, and this was sensed by the 
medieval clerics who burnt the book. Elementa 
of pantheism and of oriental fatalism obtrude. 
The gods of the Greek Pantheon, and the stars, 
the planets, the sun and moon are much in 
evidence and have mystical significance. In 
fact, Rust‘aveli creates a profound and 
enigmatic metaphysical synthesis, our under- 
standing of which has still far to go. 

In undertaking a new translation of 
Vep‘khis-iqgaosani, Dr. Tsuladze follows un- 
daunted a formidable line of predecessors, 
including M.-F. Brosset (whose name is 
incorrectly given on p. ll, n. 1, as J.-M. 
Brosset) and Georges Gvazava and A. Maroel- 
Paon in French, Marjory Wardrop in English, 
Bal'mont and Nutsubidze in Russian, as well 
as a considerable number of other renderings in 
languages including Italian, Hungarian, Czech, 
and even Japanese. As a Georgian educated in 
France but now in contact with the leading 
specialists of the Tbilisi Academy of Sciences, 
Dr. Tsuladze has the advantage of native 
command of both languages involved, and 
access to the latest findings of Rust‘aveli 
scholarship. He has made a courageous 
attempt to reproduce in a verse form modelled 
on that of the original the characteristic 
Rust‘avelian shairi of 16 syllables, though 
without attempting to copy the elaborate 
rhyme scheme. His style is limpid and felici- 
tous, and from a literary view-point, this 
rendering gives pleasure to the reader. Less 
rigidly faithful than Marjory Wardrop's word- 
for-word prose translation, Dr. Tsuladze’s 
version none the less sticks closely enough to 
the original to be used as a reliable key to the 
Georgian text. In fact, it is one of those few 
translations of a major oriental poetic work 
which combine scholarly accuracy with literary 
readability. Its value is enhanced by an 
excellent introduction, which sets Rust‘aveli in 
perspective agamst the background of the 
history and philosophical trends of his age. 
I noted two amall oversights: p. 270, note to 
str. 1394/1, should refer to str. 1494/1; back 
cover, ‘composé de soixante et onze 
quatrains '——the correct number of quatrains 
is of course 1671. Otherwise the book is most 
attractively presented and produced. A copy 
of Rust‘aveli’s poem is traditionally included 
in every Georgian bride’s dowry; this new 
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French translation could fittingly adorn any 
library or collection of poetry and belles- 
lettres. 

D. M. LANG 


Farin Iz (ed.) : Eski Türk edebiyatunda 
nesir: XIV. yileyldan XIX. yüzyıl 
ortasina kadar yazmalardan d 
metinler. I. xxvii, 653, 5 pp. 
bul: Osman Yalçın Matbaası, 1964. 
Lira 100. 


With this volume Professor Fahir Ig begins 
publication of what promises to be a most 
extensive and varied anthology of Anatolian 
and Ottoman Turkish literature, from its 
beginnings up to the period of the Tanzim&t. 
Of six volumes projected, three will be devoted 
to prose and three to poetry, the first two in 
each group containing texts and the third 
consisting of notes, glossaries, some facsimiles 
of manuscripts, and bibliography. The first 
volume of the poetry group is already in the 
press. The series is intended primarily for 
Turkish university students, to be used in 
conjunction with a history of Turkish literature 
which the compiler is writing. It would 
therefore be both premature and presumptuous 
to ' review ' this first volume of the anthology, 
divorced not merely from the projected 
history but from the supporting volume of 
notes, etc.; but in view of the scope and 
importance of the enterprise it is appropriate 
to give some indication of Professor tz’s 
approach and method. 

In & brief introduction he explains that he 
decided to start with prose rather than 
poetry and to put the emphasis on straight- 
forward everyday prose in order to combat 
the misconception, stil widely held, that the 
classical period of Turkish literature saw the 
production solely of divin poetry and of 
elaborate works of ingha'. He distinguishes, 
with illustrations, three broad currents in 
prose-writing, which he defines as simple prose 
(sade nesir), based on the popular spoken 
language, ornate prose (sisin nesir), with its 
unlimited recourse to the vocabulary and the 
stylistic devices of Arabic and Persian, and a 
middle stream (orta mesir) a style which, 
though far removed from everyday speech, yet 
aimed at communication rather than 
ostentation. 

The texts, in Arabic script but with modern 
punctuation, are arranged by genre, and within 
each genre, chronologically. The subjects 
chosen for this volume are such that the 
majority of the selections fall in the olaas of 
‘simple prose’, with only an occasional 
specimen of the turgid style of Veysi and Nabi. 
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The seven broad categories covered are (1) 
° Religious texta ’ (pp. 2-165), with selections 
from works on tefsir, hadith and the articles of 
faith, fetwa-collections and popular works of 
edification by writers such as Eghref-oghlu and 
Ahmed Bijan; (2) ‘Legendary history of 
Ielam ' (pp. 166—240), histories of the Propheta 
and of saints, etc.; (8) ‘ Religious epic’ 
(dint-destant metinler, pp. 247-359), the tales 
of Abū Muslim, Seyyid Battal, eto., and the 
menagib-ndmes of holy men (this section 
includes several episodes from the Saltuk- 
name); (4) ‘Stories’ (pp. 360-402); (5) 
‘Folk-stories’ (pp. 403-21): (6) ‘Epic’ 
(destdnt eserler, pp. 422—508), mainly selections 
from the Kitab-1 Dede Korkut; and (7) the 
early histories (pp. 509-653). 

Many of the passages, partioularly in the 
first three sections, are taken from hitherto 
unpublished works. For these Professor Iz 
does not claim to present 8 critical text, but 
gives the text of the oldest available manu- 
script, controlled occasionally by the readings 
of other MSS. This procedure is in general 
thoroughly satisfactory, for even if it were 
possible to assemble the numerous manuscripts 
in which many of these popular works exist the 
divergences among them might well prove 
numerous and extensive, whereas reliance on a 
single good manuscript has the advantage of 
presenting a text that is orthographically and 
syntactically consistent. It does, however, 
give rise to one major difficulty: the earlier 
the manuscript, the more likely it is that its 
orthography depends little on vowel-letters and 
largely on vowel-points, the latter being not an 
adornment but an essential aid to the compre- 
hension of the text. In this volume the vowel- 
points are perforce omitted, for to reproduce 
them in a printed text is nowadays prohibi- 
tively expensive. For one excerpt (the early 
fourteenth-century translation of al-Tha‘labi’s 
‘Ara’ts al-majülis) Professor Íz adopte the 
expedient of giving a transcription in Latin 
characters; but for some others too a trans- 
cription would have been helpful: to read 
without the help of vowel-pointe the passages 
from the translation of Kalila wa Dimna or 
from the works attributed to Ahmed-i Dà&^1 is 
occasionally something of an exercise in 
cryptography. 

Although it is no part of the compiler’s 
intention to cater for him, the historian will 
perhaps be inferested to know what texts are 
included in the last section. In fact it consists 
mostly of passages from already published 
texts. The principal exoeptions are several 
long excerpts from the Oghuz-ndme of Yazji- 
oghlu ‘Ali (including the story of the origin 
of the Gagauz, discussed by P. Wittek in 
BSOAS, xiv, 3, 1052, 689-68) and two from 
the Ottoman history attributed to Rihi 
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(Bodleian Library, MB Marsh 313): the first 
of these (headed by oversight ‘ Ertugrul Gazi ’) 
is the interesting introductory chapter on the 
‘laudable qualities’ of the Ottoman House; 
the second is in fact nothing new, for it is 
reproduced practically verbatim by Neghri 
(ed. Taeschner, 1, 98-107; ed. Unat and 
Köymen, I, 366-94). Elsewhere, however, the 
historian should find much illuminating 
reading : the few pages from fetwa-collections, 
for example, suffice to show how much a 
comprehensive study of these works might 
contribute to our knowledge of Ottoman social 
history. 

The book is clearly printed and has been 
meticulously proof-read. All teachers of 
Turkish will wish Professor Iz and his assistants 
success in this ambitious enterprise and await 
the future volumes with impatience. 


V. L. MÉNAGE 


JOHANNA NARTEN: Die sigmatischen 
Aorisie im Veda. [v], 311 pp. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1964. 
DM. 48. 

JERZY KunvrowiOz: The inflectional 
categories of Indo-European. (Indo- 
germanische Bibliothek. Dritte Reihe: 
Untersuchungen.) 246 pp. Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter, Universitäts- 
verlag, 1964. DM. 32. 


Dr. Narten’s exhaustive formal survey of the 
Vedio (Samhita, Brahmana, Sūtra, and 
Upsnisad) sigmatio aorist provides, in its 
second and major portion, a catalogue of the 
material far exceeding that available in stan- 
dard reference books, arranged under the 
various Sanskrit roots and with full discussion 
of interpretative difficulties and the laying to 
rest of many ghost forms. The indexes are 
excellent; the ‘Sachindex’ is in itself a 
reference work and & summary of the author's 
findings. The first section draws together her 
hypotheses and conclusions regarding the 
typology and historical development of the 
Indo-Aryan (and Old Iranian) sigmatic 
aorists. In details one may not always accept 
her calculus of probabilities, e.g. p. 173, 
*typologisch erkliren sich die Formen [AV 
aprat and TBr. ahat (beside RV variant aprah 
and productive Ads-)] nicht als isolierte 
Bildungen des Wz.-Aor.'; p. 246, ‘das 
Danebenstehen des Kon]. presat von pri 
[ldsst] in vesat einen entsprechend gebildeten 
Konj. von vi vermuten ’; p. 288, ° typologisch 
ist ahüsata eine jüngere Bildung, vgl. . . . 
pavigta (: pi, entsprechend anesata < *anaj- 
isata : ni) —pavigla being said to contain 
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‘die bei vokalisch auslautenden Wurzeln 
korrekte alte Vollstufe ' despite the cumulative 
evidence of the isolation, regular Ablaut, and 
original root-final consonant (-H) of a^üsata. 
This use of the maxim ‘typologisch’ has 
aomething in common with reliance on majority 
readings in textual oriticism. The explanation, 
reported in p. 268, n., Br. agra(b)Aatsam < 
*agr(b)hdyigam (cf. VS agrbhit = agrab^ii) is 
preferable to that accepted in the text; 
agrahaisyat and aéarait are doubtless errors 
based on this form, but other examples 
(asaparyatt, amanasyati, and the compromise 
TS dAvanayit) wil represent corresponding 
-ayit aorista formed on -aya- presents (RV 
finayth, dhvanagW) and then on -ya- denomina- 
tives, influenced orthographically by agrahats- 
(hence ‘*asaparyayit, not “asaparyit: of. 
Paipp. asiparyairyaih). 

In The inflectional categories of Indo- 
European, Professor Kurylowicz continues to 
develop his systematic reconstruction of the 
prehistory of the Indo-European languages. 
The emphasis is here placed on the formulation 
of morpho-semantio laws on the analogy of the 
familiar ‘sound laws’, and on probing the 
development of the means of expressing basic 
concepte—voice, tense, person, case, gender, 
eto. We need scarcely insist on the great 
value of this realistic, essentially diachronic 
approach to the reconstruction of Indo- 
European. On points of philological detail the 
last word has doubtless not yet been said (thus 
to the three explanations given on p. 102 for 
vrirdya héniave—in which context kariéd 
avapdédah should be mentioned—one may add 
the suggestion of an additional influence of the 
constructions suviryasya dAdioh and iva 
samidham). Much of the material requires 
constant recourse to the sources (after the 
painstaking manner of Dr. Narten). dudrávat 
and mimayai, cited on p. 120 as aorists, are 
probably subjunctive. artcai (p. 123 £), often 
identified with €ure in order to attribute IE 
date to the non-sigmatic aorist (according to 
p. 72 it would antedate oven the perfect 
middle), is difficult to trace : ita basis is doubt- 
lega the Dh&tup&the note ricfmpi . . . fditivad 
cant ‘aricat’ 'araiksii?, but this surely 
miainterprets an equally scholastic misapplica- 
tion of Panini’s sütraa relating to root-final -f, 
intended to justify ا‎ 

The theory that IE 2 > .علا‎ + (despite 
‘ Burrows Law’) leads Professor Kurylowicz 
to deny relationship between Lat. (dix)ie't and 
Vd. (jan)isfhab (W. P. Schmid’s explanation 
of the s-aorist with relation to the former, 
IF, LXV, 3, 1960, 300, would seem to be iden- 
tical with that of T. Burrow for the latter, 
seo The Sanskrit language, 338, middle; the 
explanation of Kurylowicz, p. 110, that the 
s-aorist is simply the preterite of an s-present, is 
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less convincing). It also results generally in 
the separation of the Vd. types adithàh, 
agrabhi, and abravit from the IE i- and 
i-presents (note, however, the type svanayan, 
dsvanit, svinii : Narten, p. 275 f.). It is simpler 
to regard the absence of iJ-aoriBts and the 
presence of pitr-, barziman-, etc. in Old Jranian 
as morphological idiosyncrasies, than, with 
Dr. Narten, to set up & category of ‘set’ 

roots on the basis of attested i- and i-forms 
(her discussions of ‘ stab! ’ and ‘ grabA‘’, for 
example, take no notice of RV tastabhodmsam, 
AV stabdhvd, and Ir. *ghrpta- in R. L. Turner 
A comparative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan 
languages, 8.v. *ghrpta- and *grbdha-. Av. 
natiat must surely discourage the PEOR 
(seo Narten, p. 35 f£) anesata < *-negos-, 

abhaisuh < *-bhējəs-. 


J. O, WRIGHT 


CLAvs Voazr (ed. and tr.) : Vagbhata’s 
Agtangahrdogasamhata : the first five 
chapters of tts Tibetan verston. (Ab- 
handlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, xxxvu, 2. viu, 298 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Deutsche Morgen- 
lündische Gesellschaft, Kommissions- 
verlag Franz Steiner GmbH, 1965. 
DM. 52. 


A metrical Sanskrit medical treatise, the 
Astangahrdayasamhiia (Ah.) was, on the 
evidence of the colophon, translated into 
Tibetan verse soon after A.D. 1000 and 
incorporated in the Tanjur Sūtra (on the 
strength of the inolusion of an originally 
Buddhist, but reinterpreted, mantra, and of 
the dubious Buddhist affiliation of the recensor 
Vagbhata—a colophon refers to & guru 
Avalokita). Dr. Claus Vogel has reprinted the 
first five adhy&yas of A. M. Kunte's Sanskrit 
text noting the variants cited by N. S. Mooss, 
and edited the corresponding Tibetan text. 
Both versions are translated, very literally for 
the sake of studying the technique of the 
translators (from this it is clear that the 
reconstruction of the wording of lost Sanskrit 
originals with the help of Tibetan versions is 
quite out of the question in the case of metrical 
works). 

The introduction and appendixes summarize 
the textual researches of Luise Hilgenberg 
and W. Kirfel which sought to establish the 
priority of the verse of the Ah. over the prose 
and verse of the JVrddhavagbhaja (styled 
Astangasamgraha). This does not, however, 
establish that the attested AA. is the direct 
forerunner of the As.; the postulated sporadic 
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disintegration of verses into prose is not 
credible. More probably our Ah., like a version 
of As. known to Arunadatta, replaced ap- 
pended prose commentary with the extraneous 
verses from which the prose derived and with 
original (re)versifications : for similar processes 
in the Nàtyasáüstra literature, see my indica- 
tions in BSOAS, xxvi, 1, 1968, 98 and 111. 
We cannot talk of * the much earlier Caraka’ 
and so exclude borrowings from an 4 s#dnga- 
hrdaya into a Caraka (thus Vogel, p. 5, despite 
the explicit statement of Hilgenberg—Kirfel 
to the contrary). The terminus ante quem for 
the triad Suéruta, Caraka, and Asfdngahrdaya 
remains the ninth century (Persian and Arabic 
sources), in spite of the unenlightening procya- 
mandan euárui[ e], otc. of the Bower Manuscript. 
I-ching was, by ‘ recently ' (kaliyuge), certainly 
referring to the mythical proto-Ayurveda (of 
Dhanvantari, aocordmg to the imperfect 
account of the tradition prefixed to the 
Susruta ; of Bu&ruta, sccording to the even less 
explicit preamble in the Bower Manuscript), 
and he may or may not have been informed of 
all three versions. The name V&gbhata, which 
is associated with a commentary on, and with 
the extant recensions Af. and As. of the 
Astangahrdaya, is first guaranteed (in the form 
Bábhata ‘servant of his father") by the 
Tibetan translation. 

We cannot yet guess the form and the state 
of the medical Samhitas in earlier centuries, 
and tho first step must surely be the textual 
criticism whose value is ‘ seriously doubted ' 
by Dr. Vogel. As a contribution towards this, 
his work is of great importance, since the 
Tibetan provides evidence of readings and 
commentatorial interpretations unknown to 
our Sanskrit sources. He has understandably 
refrained at this stage from introducing correct 
readings into Kunte’s text, but why retain 
misinterpretations in the translation from 
Sanskrit (e.g. 1.5.81 laghu)? Dr. Vogel, who 
has undertaken eventually to treat al 120 
adhyáyas and to draw up & Tibetan-Sanskrit- 
English glossary of medical terms, would find 
his task easier if his interpretation of the 
Sanskrit were surer (e.g. p. 2, n.: kapha- 
karirive . . . küranam and kim vá are mjs- 
construed ; and 1.1.23: Hilgenberg-Kirfel's 
rendering of sama is improved, but their 
correct rendering of sadhaárana, bhtiyispha, and 
ulbana, and their recognition that jangala 
signifies 'troekenes Land’ are ignored, and 
their failure (being unaware of the reading 
dntupam) to note the vrddhi of jaAgalam is not 
corrected; the reference is, despite the 
commentators, to food, although the terms 
have been untranslatably misapplied to the 


concept of geographical region). 


J. 0. WRIGHT 
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MADELEINE DBríARDEAU: Théorie de la 
connaissance et philosophie de la parole 
dans le brahmanisme classique. (Hoole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes — Sor- 
bonne. Sixiéme Section: Sciences 
Économiques et Sociales. Le Monde 
d'Outre-Mer, Passé et Présent. Pre- 
mière Série: Études, xxu.) 484 pp. 
Paris, La Haye: Mouton & Co., 1964. 


By providing a detailed handbook for the 
benefit both of the Sanskritist and of the 
philosopher unable to read the original texts, 
Mile. Biardeau places Indian epistemological 
and linguistic philosophy in & privileged 
position among the various branches of 
Indological study. The key passages from the 
standard philosophical works, which must 
reflect in the main the activity of the Gupta 
period (it is really time that one thought also 
in terms of a terminus ante quem for Patanjali's 
compilation), are cited in footnotes and 
translated and discussed in the text; full 
explanatory indexes of Sanskrit terms, names, 
and quotations, and a bibliography are 
appended, The first half of the book is devoted 
to an examination of the epistemology of 
Patanjali, Jaimini, Sabara, Gotama, and 
Vateyayana, eto., with particular reference to 
theories of language; the second surveys 
Bhartrhari's philosophy of language, a remark- 
able reintegration of Daráana grammatical and 
epistemological studies with Vedic-Saive logos 
metaphysics (the definitive title * philosophie 
de la parole? seems an improvement on that 
used in the course of the work ‘philosophie 
de la grammaire’). That this volume has 
appeared in a series of studies of ‘ Sciences 

conomiques et Sociales’, seems to reflect a 
current inclination to replace the infelicitous, 
but perhaps innocuous term ‘ philosophy ’ 
by the neologism ‘ sociology of knowledge ’. 

Few Indologista have had the courage to 
conduct surveys so detailed and demanding, 
faced with imperfectly edited source material 
and centuries of widely divergent interpreta- 
tion, and it must be recognized that for many 
key passages better interpretations will be 
found, or have already been found. Thus the 
translation of parts of the opening passage of 
the Katyayanavariika (p. 35, n. l and n. 3), 
which is & commentary on atha Sabdanu- 
$isünam: atha .. . S$üsiram . . . éabdanam 
laukikandm vaidikanam ca embedded in the 
Maháübhasya, misconstrues siddhe éabdartha- 
sambandhe lokatah and prayoge ... dharmant- 
yamah, and ignores yatha laukikavaidikesu 
with the result that sdstrapurvake prayoge is 
misunderstood as a reference ' essentiellement 
à la récitation védique’. For Sabarabhasya ad 
Mim. sti. 1.1.4 (p. 74, n. 2), the correct reading 
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nüvyapadeáya buddhir avyapadedyam ca nab 
pratyakgam iasmad apratyaksa buddhih 
has been adopted recently. In Patanjali’s 
definition of sabda (p. 871, n. 2), read athava- 
apratitapadárihakab with J. Brough, TPS, 
1951, 28; in Patanjali’s discussions of sphofa 
(p. 367, n. 2, and p. 368, n. 1), bheryaghátah ... 
kaácit . . . gacchat means ‘ one drummer walks ° 
(of. dundubhydghatdsya beside Sankhadhmásya 
in a similar context in Br. ar. Up. 2.4.7 f.), and 
in avibhaktiko nirdeáah krpa uh rah krpo ro 
la ttt, the meaning of avibhakttka is not ‘sans 
être séparé ’ but ‘ without case ending’ (i.e. 
krpa stands for .ع‎ sg. krpab—mnot, with J. 
Brough, op. cit., 36, for loo. sg. krpe). There are 
several errors in the rendering (p. 38 f.) of 
athavad kim nak . . . ceti [inadvertently written 
cei] katham punah . . . as‘ et si ce n'était 
pas...alorscomment...'. We may welcome 
with some reserve the bold announcement 
‘Yon ignorera les commentaires . . . ils 
contribuent notablement à obscurcir les 
choses’; but a false inference of the standard 
type is drawn on p. 33 from a commentatorial 
source: Nügeóa's akrtir jatth sa msthánam ca 
evidently rests on an attested corruption 
(p. 32, n. 2) in Bhartrhari's Mahábhügyavrtis 
and cannot support the contention that 
Bhartrhari did not mean what he said: 
äkriih . . . jdtir eva. Despite the unfortunately 
numerous errors in rendering, this carefully 
compiled and accurately printed compendium 
of not readily accessible data and luoid, 
intelligent comment should be warmly wel- 
comed by Indologists and sociologists of 
knowledge. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


GULAB CHANDRA CHOUDHARY : Political 
history of northern India from Jain 
sources (oc. 650 A.D. to 1300 A.D.). 
xxvii, 449 pp. Amritsar: Sohanlal 
Jaindharma Pracharak Samiti, [1964]. 
Rs. 24. 


The first chapter of this book is devoted to a 
brief classification and evaluation of the Jain 
sources available for the period c. A.D. 650 to 
1300. They consist of inscriptions and literary 
works, the latter including caritas, prabandhas, 
and Jain contributions to arthaéasira, and also 
pattüávalis (traditional lists of teachers, eto.) 
and praéastis (colophons to MSS). 

The remainder of the book falls into two 
parts. In the first, and longer, part (pp. 13-323) 
entitled ‘ Politica] history ’ an attempt is made 
to use these Jain sources to fix the chronology 
of the various dynasties and individual rulers 
of northern India in the period under discus- 
gion. The kings of the dynasties of Madhyadesa, 
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eastern India, central India, Rajasthin, and 
Saurastra are dealt with in chronological order, 
the Jain information about each one being 
given and then considered in the light of 
information already available from Hindu, 
Muslim, and other sources. 

In this task the author reveals very wide 
reading of both primary and secondary 
sources, and considerable critical powers in 
disentangling the historical details buried in 
the mass of mythology and romantic embroi- 
dery. Some of the information thus obtained 
merely corroborates what was already known, 
but much serves to supplement previous 
knowledge by providing names or dates for 
kings which were hitherto lacking. When the 
Jain material contradicts other sources, the 
author considers very carefully which to 
follow, and is free from pro-Jain bias. 

Extensive quotations are given from the 
Jain sources, but as many of these are merely 
anecdotes about the munificence, valour, or 
amorousness of kings they could with profit 
have been shortened, since the information 
gained is frequently not in proportion to the 
space devoted to them. Brief genealogical 
trees are inserted in the text from time to 
time, which help greatly with the task of 
following the author’s (sometimes involved) 
arguments. These trees could have been made 
even more informative by giving dates for all 
kings, and by incorporating where necessary 
data from non-Jain sources. 

In the second part (pp. 329-81) entitled 
‘State and administration’ the author tries 
to reconstruct the Jain political concepts and 
administrative ideas prevalent during the 
period. This task is not simple, and as the 
author himself says, ‘The political charac- 
teristic of our period is somewhat monotonous 
and stagnant. Literature in polity during the 
period is lacking in originality, depth and 
movement. The Jain literature of this period 
... tells us little that is absolutely new ’. 

In this section all the information which can 
be extracted from the Jain sources is arranged 
under headings such as ‘ The king ’, ° Organiza- 
tion of the central government’, ‘ Law and 
justice ’, etc. The terms ° state ’ and ' adminis- 
tration" are taken in their broadest sense, 80 
that such statements as ‘ We find references to 
the battle drums in the Jam literature’ are 
found under ‘ Military administration’, and 
‘References to coins are not wanting in the 
Jain literature’ under ‘ Revenue and finance 
administration '. For Jam political theory the 
author quotes extensively from Somadeva’s 
Nitivakyümria. Even if it is not correct to call 
this work a mere copy of the Kauftlya-artha- 
éüstra, nevertheless it is clear that there are 
extensive borrowings from Kautilya. As the. 
author admite, there is nothing exclusively 
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Jain about Somadeva’s political views, and 
much of his advice is merely common sense, 
e.g. ‘The treasury should be full of precious 
metals, like gold and silver '. A reference to the 
reiteration by Jinasena of the conventional 
literary myths about the origin of the state is 
hardly relevant to the period under review, nor 
are quotations from the Vasudevahingi (dated 
by the author to the sixth century A.D.). 

The second section, therefore, must be 
considered to have fallen short of the author’s 
announced intention, since very little of the 
information he lists reveals anything which can 
be definitely identified as Jain. It is, however, 
very useful to have collected together from 
Jain sources the names of functionaries, 
administrative officers, etc. Many of these, 
and their functions, are well known from other 
sources; the duties of others the author 
delineates with a good degree of probability ; 
a few (e.g. pratirüjyika) remain problematical. 

The first section, too, of this book is somewhat 
misnamed, for the amount of political activity 
recorded in Jain sources does not seem sufficient 
to justify the title ‘ Political history’. As a 
contribution, however, to the task of providing 
a firm chronological basis for the major and 
minor dynasties which ruled over much of 
northern India for nearly seven centuries this 
publication deserves much praise. 


K. R. NORMAN 


SuLEKH CHANDRA GUPTA: Agrarian 
relations and early British rule in 
India: a case study of Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces (Uttar Pradesh) 
(1801-1833). xix, 338 pp. London: 
Asia Publishing House, [1963]. 45s. 


For both historians and economists the land 
revenue policy of the British government in 
India seems at the worst a hotchpotch of 
opposing principles and methods and at the 
best a series of experiments never attaining 
any finality in form or principle. Starting 
with the permanent settlement in Bengal, 
shifting towards a ryotwari system in Madras, 
striking & compromise solution in U.P., the 
British government unwittingly established 
diverse systems of revenue administration in 
India, which overlapped one another and 
which exhibited a variety of procedures. 
Which of the various systems was more 
conducive to the agricultural prosperity of the 
country is a question which baffles scholars 
as much to-day as it did the British adminis- 
trators a century ago. Perhaps the answer to 
this question lies in the district records which 
show how a system actually worked in a 
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particular area and with what results. Hitherto 
scholars have mainly examined the central 
records—the proceedings of and the corre- 
spondence between the India and London 
governmente—and some private papers of the 
history-conscious British administrators who 
were instrumental in the formulation or 
implementation of & certain policy. 

Dr. Gupta seems to be aware of the 
complexity of the problem and knows how best 
to approach it. His book is & study mainly 
of the land revenue administration which 
developed in the first 30 years of British rule 
over the 12 districts (some of which were 
ceded by the Nawab of Oudh to tbe East 
India Company in 1801 and some annexed 


. from Daulat Rao Sindhia by the Company in 


1803 after conquest) which together consti- 
tuted the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 
which now form part of Uttar Pradesh. He 
first examines the state of revenue administra- 
tion in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces on 
the eve of British rule. The picture he 
presents does not seem basically different from 
that of Bengal immediately before the British 
occupation. The Mughal revenue system had 
disintegrated and the revenue administration 
had passed entirely into the hands of the 
oppressive revenue farmers. One therefore 
fails to notice any regional peculiarities 
obtaining in the agrarian system of the area 
and to understand fully the argument the 
author advances later in the book that owing 
to the peculiar agrarian conditions of the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces a total 
implementation in that area of either the 
Bengal or Madras systems was not possible. 
The author then proceeds to examine the 
policy underlying the land settlements made 
by the India government up to 1810. During 
this period the government was determined to 
extend the Bengal system to this area. Then 
followed the period 1810-22, in which there 
was a definite retreat from the Bengal system 
and a shift towards the ryotwari system of 
Madras. As a result of this change in policy, 
the author argues, a new land revenue system 
was evolved for the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces. The ‘ new system’ which acquired 
& final form by 1822 was based on the sugges- 
tions of Holt Mackenzie who, having come 
under the influence of classical economists and 
their rent theory, was definitely against 
maintaining intermediaries, like talukdars, 
between the government and the actual 
cultivators. Thus it became the policy of the 
government to establish a land system in the 
Provinces, ‘according to which the rights, 
interests and privileges of the village zamindars 
and the resident tenants, organized into the 
Village communities, could be fully protected 
against violation of the government or by the 
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superior landed proprietors’ (p. 218). How- 
ever, the corner-stone of the policy was to 
‘recognize the rights of private property on the 
soil enjoyed by the village zamindars ' (p. 206). 
The implementation of this policy (which does 
not seem as ‘new’ and as ‘unique’ as the 
author wants us to believe) involved elaborate 
research and survey for which the government 
had neither the time nor the machinery. The 
policy therefore remained in the balance until 
Lord Bentinck arrived in India. Urged by the 
need to decrease government expenses and to 
increase revenue, Bentinck took a practical 
view of the situation. His first proposal was to 
make a summary settlement with the zamin- 
dars for a limited period but realizing that this 
might mean a loss of revenue to the govern- 
ment he abandoned it and opted for a system 
which was based on a classification of tenures 
into zamindari and pattidari; the former 
vesting a right of property in the soil in the 
persons who were intermediaries between the 
cultivators and the government and the latter 
vesting it in those who were both proprietors 
and cultivators of their lands (p. 300). Thus 
we find that what emerged after 30 years of 
trial and error was more & mixture of the 
Bengal and Madras systems than a completely 
‘new’ or ‘unique’ system, as the author 
prefers to call it. 

Two main questions were involved in the 
formulation of the land revenue policy: with 
whom the land settlement should be made and, 
for what length of time ? In Bengal the land 
settlement was made in perpetuity with the 
zamindars; in Madras it was made with the 
actual cultivators for a limited period of time 
and, in U.P. with both the zamindars and the 
actual cultivators for a period of 30 years. 
How:much of the retreat from the Bengal 
system was due to the influence of English 
utilitarians on the Indian administration ? On 
this question the author does not take suf- 
ficiently into account the fact that it was 
expediency more often than abstract principles 
of political economy, ignorance more often than 
mastery of details that determined the various 
land revenue settlements in India. Bentinck’s 
land revenue policy of 1882 does not smack of a 
utilitarian brand of anti-landlordism though 
he is supposed to have been as much under the 
influence of Bentham and Mill as Holt 
Mackenzie was under Malthus. Having access 
to the district records—some of which he has 
made excellent use of—the author was in a 
better position to throw some new light on this 
question than merely to endorse and repeat the 
arguments which Eric Stokes brilliantly put 
forward in The English utilitarians and India, 
1959. 

Though not very original in approach and 
interpretation, the work none the less contains 
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a systematic textbook account of the revenue 
history of the Provinces. The arrangement of 
the chapters, however, is a little confusing and 
the narrative repetitive. But these drawbacks 
do not diminish the usefulness of the book, for 
it is one of the very few works of quality so far 
produced on this subject. 
B. N. PANDEY 


J. DUNCAN M. DERRETT: Introduction 
to modern Hindu law. xciv, 653 pp. 
Bombay, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, Indian Branch, 1963. Rs. 30, 
52s. 6d. 


The author of this work is well-known in 
Indian legal circles for his scholarly and 
thought-stimulating comments on some of the 
recent decisions of the Indian courts on Hindu 
law. His present publication is sure to be 
welcomed by all persons interested in Hindu 
law. 

Among the systems of law now in force, the 
Hindu law is one of the oldest, there being an 
unbroken history of ita evolution during & 
period of some 2,500 years. There is, to begin 
with, the period of what are known as dharma- 
euiras or legal aphorisms, of Gautama and 
others, and they reflect a comparatively simple 
society. Then follows the period of smrtis 
or codes of law by Manu and others, and of 
arthasasiras, i.e. manuals of statecraft and 
government administration, by Kautilya 
and others. They deal with both substantive and 
adjective law in great elaboration and reveal 
a society well advanced. Then in course of 
time differences began to develop in the observ- 
ance of law in different parte of India and the 
jurists, writing in different regions, interpreted 
the law of the smriis in the light of the local 
practices. So there arose different schools of 
Hindu law, having authority in different 
parta of India. 

Then came British rule. The English judges 
had before them translations of the Sanskrit 
texta and gave decisions in accordance with 
the interpretation which they put on them. 
Thus, the decisions of courts became an 
important source of law and formed the warp 
and woof of the fabric of, to adopt the con- 
venient expression of the author, Anglo-Hindu 
Jaw. In giving these decisions, the judges 
naturally acted on the principle that it was the 
duty of the court merely to interpret the law 
and not to legislate. There accordingly arose a 
demand for legislation as it was felt that the 
law as laid down in the emptis required to be 
suitably amended to keep pace with the 
changes in society. That led to legislation on 
Hindu law. During the British régime, it was 
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rather tardy but after Independence, the 
directive principle of the Constitution that 
there should be one oode of law for the whole 
of India gave a powerful impetus to it and that 
resulted in the enactment of & number of 
Statutes on Hindu law in 1955 and 1956. The 
history of Hindu law through the ages and its 
evolution from the sütras of ancient juriste to 
parliamentary legislation in 1955 and 1956 is an 
attractive subject for study and research by 
students of comparative law and jurisprudence. 

But it is not from this angle that the author 
presente Hindu law. As indicated by its title, 
the work is an exposition of Hindu law as it 
now stands. Its primary object is to enable 
studente taking up Hindu law as a subject for 
examination to acquire a good knowledge of it. 
And this object itis well designed to achieve. The 
statement of the law is clear and comprehen- 
slve; reference to case law selective and up to 
date; and the commenta critical and sug- 

e. 

Many of the topics of Hindu law are now 
covered by legislation and in dealing with them, 
it would be necessary only to find out what the 
law is as enacted in the statute. When that 
law merely embodies the law previously in 
force, no problem arises. Nor does any problem 
arise when it departs from the previous law in 
clear and unambiguous terms. It is only when 
the statute is not sufficiently explicit that 
difficult questions arise as to its true interpreta- 
tion in relation to the previous state of the 
law. Problems of this kind arise when & new 
statute is enacted and many such are posed and 
discussed by the author with reference to 
the statutes on Hindu law passed by Parlia- 
ment in 1955 and 1956. The discussion of these 
problems and the solutions suggested are 
among the most instructive portions of this 
book. Take, for example, the discussion of the 
position of & de facto guardian under the 
present law (pp. 84—87). A de facto guardian 
is one who, not being & person authorized by 
law to act as guardian, as for example a natural 
guardian like the father, takes upon himself to 
manage the properties of & minor. Has he 
power to alienate them? The Anglo-Hindu 
law gave him & status and upheld alienations 
by him if they were for necessity or were 
beneficial to the minor. Now, Section 11 of 
the Hindu Minority and Guardianship Aot, 
1956, enacts that ‘ after the commencement of 
‘this Act, no person shall be entitled to dispose 
of or deal with the property of a Hindu minor 
merely on the ground of his or her being the 
de facto guardian of the minor’. 

What is the effect of this section ? Does it 
-&bolish de facto guardianship 7 There is a body 
-f opinion holding that it does—wvide the 
authorities cited at p. 84 by the author, and 
مهاه‎ the opinion of Mulla, twelfth edition, 
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p. 1040. But the author differs from this view. 
If the intention of the legislature was to 
abolish de facto guardianship, asks the author, 
why does it not simply declare the alienation 
void ? Then the question has to be answered : 
What effeot is to be given to the section ? The 
&uthor says that, while an alienee from a 
natural guardian, who acta bona fide on his 
apparent authority, will be protected without 
needing to prove more than this, in the case 
of an alienee from a de facto guardian, he can 
succeed only if he establishes actual necessity 
or benefit. This interpretation has much to 
commend it. It tends to advance justice and 
it does not involve a violent departure from 
the previous law. In discussing that law, 
Kania C. J., observed in JSriramulu v. 
Pundariakshiah (1949) 11 F.C.R.05 : ‘In law, 
there is nothing like a de facto guardian. There 
can only be a de facto Manager. .. . When ه‎ 
Hindu minor has no legal guardian, there will 
be no one who can handle and manage his 
estate in law, so that unless someone is deemed 
to have such authority, the minor will not 
receive any income or return from his estates. 
The second point is that a person having no 
title cannot be permitted to intermeddle with 
the minor’s estate so as to cause a loss to the 
minor. Judicial decisions have tried to find a way 
out of these difficulties '. In the result, the Court 
held that an alienation by a de facto guardian 
or manager would be valid if there was 
necessity or benefit. If, as seems probable, the 
section and also the marginal note—which, of 
course, cannot be referred to for construing the 
Beotion—were both intended to give effeot to 
these observations, then the opinion expressed 
by the author becomes unassailable. 

Then again, Section 1(2) of the Hindu 
Marriage Act, 1955, poses a problem which is 
discussed at p. 22. Suppose two Hindus 
domiciled in India contract a marriage in 
Kenya and that is solemnised in accordance 
with the law in force in that country. Can the 
validity of the marriage be challenged in 
Indian courts on the ground that the formali- 
ties laid down in the Indian Act had not been 
complied with? The Hindu Marriage Act, 
1955, applies, according to Section 1(2), to all 
Hindus domiciled in India, even if they are 
temporarily resident outside. If this section is 
atrictly construed, the marriage in question 
would be invalid. But then, according to well 
settled rules of private international law, while 
the lex domicilii governs questions relating to 
the capacity of parties to marry, it is the lex 
loci celebrationts that governs questions relating 
to the formalities to be observed in marriage. 
Does Section 1(2) abrogate the rule of private 
international law as regards the law applicable 
to forms of marriage ? The author refers to 
the opinion expressed by & writer that it does. 
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But he differs from it and holds that the section 
must be read consistently with rules of private 
international law and the question as to the 
validity of the marriage should be held to be 
governed by lex loci celebrationis. That clearly 
is the correct interpretation to be put on 
the section. For, though ه‎ sovereign legislature 
has the power to enact laws which conflict with 
rules of international law, the accepted rule of 
interpretation is that a statute should be 
construed as to be consistent with such rules 
unless the language of the section shows a clear 
intention to the contrary and that such an 
intention cannot be inferred from the use of 
general terms—ses Maxwell, Interpretaiton of 
statutes, oleventh edition, p. 142. 

Turning now to topies which are not wholly 
covered by legislation, the law relating to 
joint family is easily the most important of 
them. Though that law is complicated, it is, as 
the result of a long course of decisions, now 
well settled. The author expounds this topic 
luoidly and exhaustively, and deale not 
merely with Mitiksaraé and Dayabhaga joint 
family but also the Malabar joint family. 
Points on which there are controversies among 
the High Courts are discussed, such as the 
capacity of a widow who succeeds to the 
coparcenery interest of her husband to act as 
manager (p. 260); the devolution of that 
interest on her death, where there had been a 
partition (p. 256); the effect of a gift by a 
coparcener in excess of his powers, whether it is 
void or voidable (pp. 287-8). Similarly, in the 
chapter dealing with succession, the author 
refers to the different views taken by the 
High Courts on the right of an unchaste widow 
to succeed to her husband's interest under the 
Act of 1937 (p. 374), and on the right of 
succession a8 bandhus when two female links 
intervene (p. 387). 

The chapter on Hindu law in East Africa is 
by far the most interesting and informative to 
studenta in India. This is a subject which is 
generally not dealt with in Indian textbooks, 
and is one on which the students have practi- 
cally no knowledge. It is well known that 
Hindus from Bombay &nd Gujarat have from 
time to time migrated to East Africa and 
settled down there. They would be governed 
by their personal law subject to local legisla- 
tion. It is seen from this book that the extent 
of such legislation has varied from State to 
State. In Zanzibar, there has been no legisla- 
tion and the law administered is very much like 
the law administered in the Indian courta. In 
Kenya, & law was passed in 1960 on Hindu 
marriage and divorce, and subject to that it is 
the personal law of the Hindus that applies and 
that law is the law administered in Bombay 
and Gujarat. Likewise, in Tanganyika and 
Uganda, there are laws regulating marriages, 


divorce and succession. But they leave 
considerable scope for the persona] law of the 
parties. The practice of the courta is stated 
to be that when a matter comes before it, the 
parties plead the rule of Hindu law applicable 
and then proceed to establish it by reference 
to standard textbooks or leading decisions of 
Indian courts. 

Enough haa been said to show that this book 
is a valuable contribution to the subject, and 
deserves to take a place along with the 
authoritative textbooks on the subject, such as 
those of J. D. Mayne and D. F. Mulla. 


T. L. VENKATARAMA ATYAR 


MUHAMMAD SADIQ: A history of Urdu 
literature. xi, 429 pp. London, etc. : 
Oxford University Press, 1964. 55s. 


Dr. Sadiq is well known as & sincere critic of 
Urdu literature with a great love for his 
subject, and an experience in teaching it to 
his fellow-countrymen over the last 30 years. 
This work is necessarily both the fruit of his 
experience and the expression of his personality 
and taste: not in itself a bad thing, for how 
can deep involvement with a literary culture 
fail to produce a purely personal expression 
of the experience ? And was it not FitzGerald 
who so charmingly defined ‘taste’ as a sort 
of feminine of genius 1 

Tastes, however, differ; de gustibus non est 
disputandum ; and while Dr. Sadiq’s views 
must command respect, they will not always 
be accepted whole-heartedly by many of his 
readers. This reviewer, whose many Hindu 
friends have been known at times to bo dis- 
quieted by his Muslim sympathies, has here 
found rather less on the Hindu side than he 
would have hoped for: many of the Hindu 
authors of Urdu have received short ahrift, and 
the author has perhaps given less than is just 
of eventa on the Indian side of the border since 
1947 : Urdu has still a great part to play in the 
Indian Union, and its telented writers there 
cannot be discounted. Much work has been 
done in India recently on Dakhni—there is 
little to choose between its ‘Hindi’ and 
'Urdu' aspects— which is ignored in the 
present volume; indeed, the author tends to 
disparage it, remarking that ‘ for the student 
of Urdu literature it can at best be an acquired 
taste and no more ’—a view hardly likely to 
commend his opinions to the Urdu-speaking 
élite of Hyderabad. ‘ Persian influence on 
Dakkani [sic]’, says Dr. Sadiq, ° is synchronous. 
with the dawn of Dakkani literature under the 
Muslims. Dakkani poetry . . . is modelled on 
Persian forms . . . though not without some 
leaven of Hindi’; this is to neglect the- 
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considerable element of the Dravidian south, in 
sentiment and to some extent in vocabulary, in 
the formation of Dakhni poetry in all its levels. 

Another point on which the reviewer would 
take issue with Dr. Sadiq is in the realm of 
drama. True, the Urdu drama has never been 
& compulsive literary movement, and ita 
achievements have been somewhat arid and 
jejune ; but to say, as our author says, that 
‘ the revival of drama in India in the middle 
of the nineteenth century owes nothing to the 
discovery of an Indigenous tradition. It is essen- 
tially an exotic ' is unnecessarily to belittle the 
living traditions of the folk-drama, the miracle 
play, the Ràám-hlá, the rustic swang, and the 
more cerebral aspects of the study drama of 
Bharatendu Hariscandra and his coterie, all of 
which represent a strong indigenous element in 
the modern drama of India, by which Urdu 
drama was not untouched. And even if Urdu 
drama is not the best theatre, it is surely not 
to be entirely discounted as literary history in 
its contribution to the Urdu cinema. 

Criticism of this sort must depend, as I said 
above, largely on individual tastes ; but a few 
more general points demand attention. The 
author’s transliteration of Urdu names is the 
pretentious-unscholarly : diacritical pointe are 
omitted except for the macron, but the ‘ayn 
is there (sometimes misprinted as’), and kh 
and gh are invariably underscored; not so, 
however, sh, which leads him to write Mushafi’s 
name inelegantly as Mus-hafi; and Hindu 
names are given rather poor treatment: thus 
on p. 234 ° Arya Smaj’ and ‘ Dayanand ’ side 
by side. He speaks of & dissension as a ‘ rift 
in the lute’, p. vii; those who know both the 
situation and the quotation will recognize 
that in this case it hardly ‘ slowly silenced all’. 

The book really has the wrong title. One 
expects A history of Urdu literature to be a 
comprehensive statement of all the major 
literary movements. However, the modern 
prose movements have largely been omitted, 
particularly the Progressives and their fol- 
lowers and opponents; and even those who 
have little sympathy with their ideologies 
expect at least to be told something of them in 
& general history. The author has, it is true, 
discussed these topics in another work; but 
this knowledge will be poor consolation to the 
reader who has expected from the title a 
comprehensive account. 

These faults apart, the author has presented 
& detailed and generally objective account of 
the major literary figures and movements of 
Urdu before the Progressives, and has enriched 
his criticism with copious quotation and 
elegant translation, which both the serious 
student and the educated layman will find of 
lasting interest and value. 

Finally, mention must be made of the 
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extraordinary dust-jacket in which the 
reviewer's copy appeared: although Karachi, 
Lahore, and Dacca are mentioned besides 
London as the places of publication, the jacket 
bears a drawing of the most famous Mughal 
fort of the sister Republic (perhaps a less 
incongruous dust-jacket will accompany the 
book as published in Pakistan); and among 
the ‘other Oxford books’ on the back flap 
appears Bengals literature by ‘J. C. Goal’; 
I wonder if the OUP can find a more perceptive 
designer for their next effort in this field. 


J. BURTON-PAGE 


I. P. Desar: Some aspects of family in 
Mahuva: a sociological study of 
jouniness in a small town. (M.S. 
University of Baroda. Department of 
Sociology Publication No. 4.) xii, 
239 pp. London: Asia Publishing 
House, [1964]. 45s. 


In Some aspects of family in Mahuva 
Professor I. P. Desai considers the nuclear 
and the joint nature of the Indian family. 
Mahuva is & town in the state of Gujarat, 
north of Bombay, and it is more rural than 
urban in ite social relationships. In 1956 the 
total population of the town was about 25,000. 
The town is itself old, but a new suburb has 
been added to it in the form of a planned town 
which has separate residential, shopping, and 
industrial areas. The new area looks completely 
different from the traditional Gujarati town, 
and one could expect that with the change in 
the physical appearance of the houses, the 
families that dwell in them may also have 
changed in their structures. But Professor 
Desai’s study based on a sample of 423 
households leads to opposite conclusions. 

At the time of the study there were in 
Mahuva a cotton spinning mill which employed 
about 1,000 persons, and three oil mills in 
which employment was seasonal. There were 
sawmills attached to the timber shops which 
together employed about 100 persons. There 
were also some birt-making concerns. Then 
there were small engineering and soap-making 
concerns, and smithies and carpentry shops 
which together may be described as cottage 
industries. Altogether about 1,500 people of 
the town were employed in these small and big 
industries. 

40% of the heads of the sample households 
are employees in the manufacturing and 
trading concerns and in the government and 
municipal affices. 46% are self-employed, 
owning small shops or horse or bullock 
carriages which they ply themselves. 59/ are 
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employers, 8% sre non-earners, and 1% 
remain unaccounted for. 

Professor Desai pomts out rightly that the 
term ‘jomt’ household is foreign to the 
Indian languages and that the term ‘ joint’ is 
translated from English whenever it is used in 
the vernacular. To analyse the 423 sample 
households he made two categories. One was 
of the types of households classified according 
to the kind of members contained in each, and 
the other was something more abstract, a 
classification of what he calls ‘jointness’. The 
author considers that the joint family extends 
beyond the joint household, and he measures 
the degrees of ° jointness '. 

First by analysing the households he finds 
that most of the households in Mahuva are 
composed of members usually thought to 
comprise the ‘ nuclear’ family. Much depends 
on the definition of the ‘nuclear’ and the 
‘joint’. By including households in which 
parents live with married sons and their wives 
who do not as yet have children in the category 
of the ‘nuclear ’, 61% ofall households become 
counted as ‘nuclear’. But if such households 
are considered to be ‘joint’, the purely 
‘nuclear’ families come to 42% only. 


In the scale of ‘ jointness’ only 5% of all ` 


families show ‘zero degree of jointness’. 
Professor Desai has classified 5 types of 
jointness. He considers those families to show 
rero degree of jointness which are unimember 
households or comprised of married persons 
with unmarried children only and who do not 
maintain any kin relations with the members 
of any other households. Among the other 
types of jointness are the sharing of mutual 
obligations with relatives who live elsewhere 
by residentially nuolear families; sharing 
property jointly with other branches of the 
joint family by residentially nuclear families ; 
marginal jointness shown by families which 
may become nuclear through dependants 
leaving the household, or may become joint 
with the birth of children; and jointness 
shown by the traditional joint household. 
These four types of jointness are all considered 
by Professor Desai to make the respective 
families joint in nature. 

In the remainder of the book the author 
shows again and again that jointness of any 
degree may prevail among any of the social 
groups in Mahuva withont any particular 
order, except in the case of families which own 
property. Joint property in the form of 
agricultural land contributes to the main- 
tenance of the traditional type of jointness or 
the joint household. Caste or education have 
no particular relations to jointmess, nor do 
occupational relations in the form of employers, 
self-employed, or employees. 

In his analysis of jointness the author is too 
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intent on showing that Indian families are not 
nuclear in the Western sense of the word, and 
maintain joint relations even when they are 
residentially nuclear. He is not at all interested 
in showing the differences in the personal 
interactions of members in the various types of 
Indian households. As his guiding definition of 
the family is ‘ unity of interacting personali- 
ties’ he could have compared the relations 
between the various branches of joint families 
according to whether they live in nuclear 
households, partitioned households, or joint 
households. Whether people live together or 
live apart does influence their patterns of 
behaviour. 

Also his classification of nuclear families as 
those who show zero degree of jointness by not 
having any kin relations at all with any other 
families may be questioned. Since the concept 
of the ‘ nuclear family’ seems to come from 
the Western societies we ought to realize that 
in the West families which are residentially 
nuclear maintain a great many kin relations 
with members of other households. The 
joint household and the joint ownership of 
property are distinctive features of Indian 
society and as such they have attracted much 
attention, but not the maintenance of kin 
relations with members of other households. 


JXOTIRMOYREE SARMA. 


EDWARD ArnLwoRTH: Uzbek literary 
politics. (Publications in Near and 
Middle East Studies, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Series A, v.) 366 pp. The 
Hague, ete.: Mouton and Co., 1964. 
Guilders 42. 


The main theme of this book is the way in 
which the literature of the Uzbek people of 
Soviet Central Asia has been moulded, trun- 
cated, and regimented so as to form a vehicle 
for propaganda designed to further the Soviet 
nationalities policy. But it also describes the 
birth and growth of Uzbek literature before 
the coming of the Russians, ita development 
under the Tsarist régime when it was influenced 
by cultural contacts with the Russians as well 
as by the Tatar Muslim reformist movement 
known as 'Uguli-Jadid, and its unsuccessful 
efforts to preserve its genuine national 
character in the face of Soviet encroachment. 

The work is arranged in seven parts. Part 1 
is concerned with developments before and 
during the Tsarist régime; parte Ir and IL 
deal with the opening phases of the Soviet 
cultural-cum-political campaign and how it 
clashed with Uzbek national consciousness ; 
and the remaining parte with the intensification 
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of Soviet linguistic and literary policies, and 
their effect on  Uzbek orthography and 
vocabulary and on various types of Uzbek 
literature. 

The book contains & number of interesting 
quotations from Uzbek writing given both in 
the original Uzbek and in translation. <A 
transliteration table is provided in an appendix 
but readers unfamiliar with modern Uzbek 
may be left wondering at the significance of 
the final ‘y’ in such names as Qadiriy and 
Navaiy. This is intended to represent the 
Cyrillic 1 kratkiy which in combination with $ 
is used to render i in modern Uzbek. 

Ihe subject of the Soviet regimentation of 
the traditional oultures, and in particular of the 
literatures of the Muslim nationalities of the 
U.S.S.R., is one which has been touched on in 
& general way by several writers. But Professor 
Allworth is the first scholar to make an 
exhaustive study of the vioissitudes through 
which the literature of one people, the Uzbeks, 
has passed sinoe the Russian Revolution. His 
choice is & good one: not only are the Uzbeks 
the fourth most numerous nationality in the 
Soviet Union, but they of all the Muslim 
peoples have the most highly developed written 
literature. The author explains that for the 
latter reason the literatures of the other 
Muslim nationalities have not necessarily 
undergone the same experience ; nevertheless 
the Soviet treatment of Uzbek literature is 
typical of the official attitude towards all 
national art which, in the nature of things, 
must be incompatible with ‘ socialist realism ’. 
Some of it may be respected as a national 
heritage, but socialism demands a complete 
break with the past in themes and literary 
genres and in style. 

Soviet writers always insist that the changes 
introduced into national literatures were 
brought about by the will of the people 
themselves. But Professor Allworth shows 
conclusively that from 1932 all Uzbek literary 
activities were under direct Russian control 
through the medium of the Communist Party. 
Before that, literary controversy between 
reformists and traditionalists and between 
Uzbek nationalists and Communists had been 
to some extent genuine, and nationally 
conscious writers had not been completely 
suppressed. But the natural development of 
literature was already doomed and the only 
safe course was to follow the Party line. This 
at first inoluded the throwing of all pre- 
Revolutionary literature on the scrap-heap, 
and although this crazy policy was abandoned 
in respect of Russian literature in 1925, it 
persisted in the eastern republics for another 
decade. It was not until 1988 that the great 
fifteenth-century poet ‘Alisher Naval was 
‘rehabilitated’. In the meanwhile, a large 
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number of writers whose names were household 
words among the Uzbeks had ‘ disappeared ’ 
in various purges, which meant that in one way 
or another they had been done to death. From 
then onwards Uzbek literature like that of the 
other Muslim peoples assumed the forced, 
artificial, and unrepresentative character which 
it has to-day. 

Professor Allworth has done a great service 
to oriental scholarship in thus relentlessly 
exposing the deliberate Soviet policy of 
stunting, if not of totally destroying, what was 
once & vigorous and promising literature. His 
book should be studied by those Western 
scholars who believe that the Soviet attitude 
towards Eastern learning and literature is no 
different from their own and that Muslim men 
of letters in the U.S.S.R. enjoy the same 
freedom of expression as elsewhere in the 
Muslim East. 

This book is most carefully documented from 
both Russian and Uzbek sources and is clearly 
the result of many years’ research. Although 
the author evidently feels strongly on the 
subjeot his approach is restrained and objective 
throughout. He refrains from attempting to 
forecast the future of Uzbek literature. He 
notes that ‘the last twenty years have been 
more or less quiet for Uzbek writers’ owing 
mainly ‘to the circumspection with which the 
Uzbeks have conducted themselves’; but he 
adds that ‘ Uzbek literature can develop no real 
modern tradition’ under the present system. 
How much of the Soviet Russian imprint will 
stay in the institution of Uzbek literature is 
problematical, for it is impossible to predict 
what degree of suasion will be maintained ’. 


G. E. WHEELER 


Tun-huang «shu tsung-mu suo-yin Wie 
JR GR De RE H 5. 2,552 pp. 
Peking: Shang-wu yin-shu kuan, 
1962; [reprinted] Tokyo: Kyokuto 
shoten, 1963. ¥ 3,000. 

CHUNG-KUO E'Oo-HusÜEH-YÜAN  Li-SHIH 
YEN-CHIU-8UO TZU-LIAO-8HIH FR [Ei 
T] 8& bc BÉ HL ONE UR Bm. RO 
Æ (ed.) : Tun-huang tzu-ltao, 1 By 14 
a 2 : HE — BH. D, 14, 485 pp. 
Peking: Chung-hua shu-chü, 1961; 
[reprinted] Tokyo:  Daian, 1964. 
¥ 2,200. 

Toyo Bunko ToNKO BUNKEN KENKYU 
moat GE PE X Ht Be 48 XR DN 
go Zs EP & (ed): Suain [Stein] 
Tonkö bunken oyobt kenkyü-bunken ni 
nyo shókai seraretaru Saiki shutsu- 
to Kambun bunken bunrus mokuroku 
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I. vi, 


Toyo Bunko, 1964. 


The ever-growing number of scholars 
engaged in research upon the Chinese docu- 
ments discovered at Tun-huang and at Turfan 
and elsewhere in Central Asia have so far been 
seriously handicapped by the fact that the 
documents are scattered ali over the globe. 
Apart from the four major collections of 
Tun-huang MSS, in Peking, Paris, London, 
and Leningrad, and the three chief collections 
of Central Asian documents in London, Berlin, 
and the Ryükoku University, Kyóto, there are 
many items, some of them important, which 
were acquired by libraries and individuals in 
Ching and Japan, their present whereabouts 
being in some cases unknown. Of the major 
collections, none is really completely and 
adequately catalogued, though published 
catalogues of the Peking, London, and part of 
the Leningrad collections are in existence, and 
only the Peking and London collections are 
widely available in microfilm. There is urgent 
need for a scholarly union catalogue, and also 
for the gystematio publication of facsimiles and 
edited texte of the manuscripta. Such a task, 
however, would be & tremendous one, for the 
manuscripts run into tens of thousands, and 
cover practically every category of Chinese 
literature. 

The works under review go some way to 
meeting these needs, and are doubly welcome 
since 80 little Chinese work on Tun-huang 
materia! has been published in recent years, 
apart from work on literary genres. 

At first sight the T'un-huang 1-shu tsung-mu 
8uo-yin appears to be exactly what is needed. 
It provides lists of the holdings of: (1) the 
Pei-ching t‘u-shu kuan, (2) the Stein collection 
of the British Museum, (3) the Fonds Pelliot 
Chinois Touen-houang of the Bibliothèque 
Nationale, and (4) 19 catalogues of minor 
collections in Ching and Japan together with 
union lists of certain literary genres such as 
pien-wen Fk 3C and ch‘a-tzu HH F. These 
lists are followed by a general index to the 
titles of every individual item in each list, 
arranged under the stroke order of the first 
character. This will be of immense convenience 
to scholars working in this complex field. 

However, the catslogue has glaring defects. 
First of all, it takes no notice whatsoever of the 
extremely important manuscripts from Turfan 
and elsewhere in Central Asia, which are an 
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essential part of Tun-huang studies. For 
example, of the extremely rich collection of the 
Ryükoku Daigaku it lists only some Buddhist 
items deriving from Tun-huang, and does not 
even mention the Berlin collection. Much 
more glaring an omission, although the preface 
and postface make continual remarks about 
the ‘imperialist robbers’ Stein and Pelliot, 
and consistently refer to the London and 
Paris collections as ‘ stolen documents ’, there 
is not one word in the entire book to acknow- 
ledge the existence of the very large Leningrad 
collection. Perhaps the doctrinal implications 
of ita existence have not yet been clarified. 

All the items reprinted in section (4) are 
taken at second hand from existing catalogues, 
through no fault of the compilers, smce many 
items have since changed hands (many items 
in Chinese collectors’ hands having been 
placed in the Peking collection, it would 
appear, from & note on p. 108). Other collec- 
tions, the most important being the manu- 
scripts once in the Museum at Ryojun, have 
simply disappeared. It is very useful to have 
these catalogues brought together, since many 
of them were printed in obscure places. There 
are, however, a good number of further items 
which might well have been reprinted at the 
same time. For a list of these, see 5221 
shutsu-to Kambun bunken bunru$ mokuroku 
shokd, 375-96. 

The catalogue of the Pelliot collection too is 
a reprint of the hand-list made before the war 
by Wang Ch‘ung-min, the imperfections of 
which Mr. Wang acknowledges in his postface, 
and for which he cannot be blamed, since the 
Bibliothéque Nationale has regrettably per- 
sistently refused to permit the microfilming of 
its collection for general use. 

This leaves the British Museum and Peking 
collections, for both of which catalogues, 
admittedly imperfect, are already in print. 
The new catalogue of the Stein collection, the 
work of Liu Ming-shu FI] $% AH, made from 
microfilms supplied by the Museum, is im- 
portant. In many cases it offers improvements 
upon Giles’s catalogue, although Giles neverthe- 
less includes a great deal of information which 
the new catalogue lacks, and is by no means 
superseded. The new catalogue gives notes on 
gome items, and quotes colophons, extracts, or 
even the entire text of others, apparently 
selected at random. The volume also includes 
a very useful check-list of Giles’s numbers and 
the Museum catalogue numbers, the lack of 
which was a great inconvenience of Giles’s 
catalogue which has, of course, since been 
repaired in a separate list compiled by 
Mr. E. Grinstead. 

In view of the usefulness of this new cata- 
logue, it is perhaps ungrateful to point out that 
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Mr. Liu's work suffers from precisely the same 
shortcoming as did Dr. Giles's, that he is not 
au courant with the work in progress and 
already published by scholars elsewhere. This 
partioularly affecta the non-Buddhist items, 
especially official documents. Let us see what 
Mr. Liu makes of half a dozen or so of the 
best-know official pieces, all of them published 
many years ago, and all the subject of several 
secondary studies. 

(1) 81344, Liu Hf ^A. There is in fact some 
doubt about the exact nature of this document, 
which is probably & fragment of the ‘ Ordi- 
nances of the Board of Finance’ (Hu-pu ko 
FA # BR) of early K'ai-yüen date. It was 
published by Niida Noboru {= J} W BE in 
‘T6 no ritsuryd oyobi kaku no shin shiryö; Stein 
Tonko bunken’, Toyo Bunka Kenkyujo Ktyo, 
xui, 1957. But whatever doubt one may have 
about it, it cannot possibly have been a section 
of the ‘ Statutes’ (ling A) as Mr. Liu would 
have it, since it consists of a list of dated 
résumés of edicts. Anybody with an elementary 
understanding of Chinese legal literature could 
see that it must belong to some other category 
of law. 

(2) S 0613, Liu H f Wy SE F $E. This 
is not a hu-chi Fi #ğ but a chi-chang S] th 
and bears an exact date (547). It was the 
subject of a long article by Yamamoto Tatsurd 
ui Æ # BP, ‘Tonkd hakken keicho-yo 
monjo zankan’, Toyd Gakuho, xxxvi, 2, 3, 
1954. 

(3) S 4673, Liu Et ft. This is in fact not a 
piece of the ‘ Code’ (It) but an obvious con- 
tinuation of the fragment of the ' Ordinances 
of the Board of Justice’ (Hsing-pu ko 
Ff} ÈR £X) of the Shen-lung period (P 3078), 
one of the best-known of all Tun-huang legal 
documents, the very extensive literature on 
which goes back to the early 19030's, and which 
has been published in facsimile several times. 

(4) $3875, Liu Mf 4p (?) There is no 
question about this being a fragment of the 
‘Statutes’. It is in fact another piece of the 
fragment of the CAth-ytlan ling ER E At 
(S 1880), which was correctly identified in the 
1920’s by Wang Kuo-wei. 

(5) $3392, Liu K 3€ t WH HK FS m. 
This is not part of an edict, but of a brevet of 
appointment (k'ao-shen 4 $y), which has 
been published and commented on many times 
since about 1981, and which was published 
already by Giles in BSOS, rx, 1, 1937, 18. 

(6) 86235,, Liu Fi 8 HE Fr. This is not 
a Au-chi, but part of a list of lands received 
under the chitn-é‘ten system. 

None of the documents I have mentioned is 
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in any way difficult to identify, for anybody 
who is abreast of current Tun-huang studies, 
and all have been published and identified. 

I would add that very many more of the 
documents in the Stein collection can be dated 
than Mr. Liu dates in his list. 

I mention these points, for in the postface to 
the volume, by Wang Ch‘ung-min, which even 
making allowances for the current atmosphere 
of xenophobia in China is a particularly 
nauseating example of self-righteous chauvin- 
ism, a great play is made with Giles’s short- 
comings, and with the fact that while he took 
30 years over his catalogue Mr. Liu was able 
to bring his to triumphant conclusion within a 
few months. Giles, it seems, lacked the correct 
methods of materialist analysis (these must 
be a great consolation to the scholar attempting 
to identify a short fragment of an obscure 
Buddhist text). 

After these strictures and high methodo- 
logical claims, we turn with great expectations 
to the catalogue of the Peking collection. 
Since this has been freely available to Chinese 
Tun-huang experts for some three decades or 
more, here at least Mr. Wang and his colleagues 
wil] surely be able to provide us with a cata- 
logue of impeccable quality which would at 
least enable us to find our way surely among 
the Peking microfilms. 

What, in fact, do we find 7 Perhaps it is 
unreasonable for a mere Westerner to complain 
that the manuscripts are arranged under the 
order of characters in the Ch'ien-izu wen, 
though a case could surely be made that 
retaining this old stand-by of the Confucian 
school curriculum might be ' correctly charac- 
terized ’ as a ‘remnant of feudal mentality '. 
It is however, mystifying to discover that there 
is not listed any non-Buddhist work, save the 
very last item, in spite of the fact that many 
such documents from the Peking collection have 
been published. The catalogue also fails entirely 
to note documents written on the verso of the 
manuscripts, it fails to note dates, and there is 
not a single note provided. It is no easy matter, 
either, to check it against the existing catalogue 
(Ch'en Yüan Bf 3H, Tun-huang chieh-yt lu 
wy 48 XJ BR Bk, 0 chian, Peking, 1931), 
since the numbers have all been changed, and 
no conversion table from the old numbers to 
the new is given. 

However, even & catalogue denuded of notes 
and making no attempt at description can be 
useful if it is complete. The following random 
cheok of items from the Peking collection 
reprinted in 100 pages or 80 of the T'un-huang 
izu-liao, vol. 1, published almost simultaneously 
with this volume in 1961, will illustrate its 
utter uselessness to anyone whose interests in 
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Tun-huang material extends beyond locating 
copies of well-known sütras. 

(1) Tzu-iiao, p. 314, MS sheng 25, Tzu-liao, 
p. 336, identical MS, respectively a deed of sale 
of a house and a contract for the hire of a 
labourer. Suo-yin, p. 49, lists sheng 25 simply 
as fie EN AER d NP C 

(2) Tzu-liao, p. 935, MS Asien 59, contract 
hiring a labourer. Suo-yin, p. 79, gives only 


fh R A RR FS FE AS FS ic. 

(8) Tzu-liao, p. 338-40, MS yin 41, three 
contracts hiring animals or labourers, and 
Tzu-liao, p. 365-7, MS yin 41, three contracts 
relating to loans of cloth or grain. Suo-yin 
ends before the character yin in the Ch'ten-tzu 
wen is reached. 

(4) Tzu-liao, p. 397—402, MS Asten 59, 
several letters requesting loans of seed grain to 
monastic dependent families. Suo-yin, p. 79, 
gives only the title cited. under (2) above. 

Not & single item listed in the T'un-huang 
izti-liao as from the Peking collection appears 
in this catalogue. It would, in short, be a 
great help to those working in the field if 
Ch‘en Ytian’s catalogue, compiled when Tun- 
huang studies were in their infanoy, were to be 
reprinted, for it is far more useful than this 
new one. 

If I have spent some space on the short- 
comings of the Tun-huang t-shu isung-mu 
gtio-yin, I do not wish to imply that the work 
is useless. On the contrary, it gives the first 
printed list, however imprecise, to the Pelliot 
collection, is a handy and cheap substitute for 
(or rather supplement to) Giles’s catalogue of 
the Stein collection, and offers a very rough 
and ready guide to the minor collections and 
to the titles of Buddhist sittras in a part of the 
Peking collection. But ita quality remams very 
disappointing, for bibliography is one field in 
which we have come over the years to expect 
a very high standard from Chinese scholars. 

The other field where we have come to 
expect much is in the editing and publication 
of source materials. The second work under 
review comes within this category. It is the 
first volume of a series of reprints in movable 
type of Tun-huang texte connected with 
economio history, prepared by the Historical 
Research Institute of Academia Sinica. The 
selection is very useful, and sensibly arranged. 
It includes items from the Stein, Pelliot, and 
Peking collections, and a number of documents 
taken from pre-war repertories of documents. 
The items are apparently reprinted at second 
hand from pre-war Japanese works, and the 
transcriptions are sometimes at fault as a result 
(see the review of Ikeda On [i Hi W 
Toyo Gakuhd, XLVI, 1, 1963, 114-82). It also 
gives no suggestion that many of the documents 
included have given rise to & considerable 
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secondary literature both in Chinese and 
Japanese. No notes are given. 

This brings me to the last of the three items, 
a oyclostyled ‘ preliminary draft’ of the first 
part of a catalogue of the non-Buddhist 
manuscripts in the Stein collection, and related 
documents from other collections which have 
already been edited and published. It is the 
work of the Tun-huang research group at the 
Toyo Bunko, and has been ably edited for 
publication by Kikuchi Hideo $ yt 3x K. 
Here we move into a very different, highly 
professional and well-organized world of 
scholarship. 

The present volume deals with those of the 
Stein manuscripts conneoted with administra- 
tion, rather than with semi-private economic 
matters which are the chief concern of the 
Tun-huang izu-liao volume. The manuscripts 
are arranged under 20 or so categories, some of 
these minutely subdivided. Under each 
administrative topic are first listed the relevant 
items from the Stein collection, followed by 
related or parallel] documents from the Pelliot, 
Peking, Otani, or other collections, and finally 
& list of all the relevant secondary literature. 
The volume ends with an excellent bibliography 
of all the printed collections of Tun-huang 
materials, divided between facsimiles and 
transcribed texts, and of all the bibliographies 
and catalogues devoted to Tun-huang , or 
Central Asian materials, a most formidable list. 

The whole book is completely up to date, 
covers the Turfan and other Central Asian 
materials, and even mentions the published 
list of part of the Leningrad collection which 
appeared only a matter of weeks before 
this volume. The body of the book, however, 
quotes only those materials introduced in 
pre-war Russian articles. For any scholar 
whose interests in Tun-huang centre on the 
evidence which the manuscripts provide on the 
workings of local government, this book is an 
indispensable guide. Let us hope that it will 
shortly be joined by more volumes covering 
other aspects of Tun-huang studies in equal 
detail. 

D. O. TWITOHETT 


W. A. C. H. DossoN : Late Han Chinese: 
a study of the Archaic-Han shift. xxiv, 
138 pp. [Toronto]: University of 
Toronto Press, [91904]. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
£5.) 


This is the third of Professor Dobson’s 
full-length studies of the Chinese language at 
different stages of its development, following 
Late Archaic Chinese (1959) and Early Archatc 
Chinese (1962). It desoribes the language of 
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the commentary on ' Mencius’ by Jaw Chyi 
XH Wk (d. a.D. 201). Professor Dobson 
systematically compares this language with the 
Late Archaic Chinese (LAC) of the fourth and 
third centuries B.0., and provides appendixes 
tabulating comparisons with Early Archaic 
and Modern Standard Chinese. 

The author's rather sma]l samples force him 
to class as Late Han innovations some usages 
which are attested as early as the third century 
B.0., a8 he recognizes in a postscript (p. 103). 
Restriction of attention to the samples also 
adds to the danger of missing quotations; the 
Confucian statement of the Golden Rule, 
° What you would not like yourself do not do 


to others’ (C A HK fk 20 FE KA). 
quoted verbatim by Jaw Chyi from ‘ Analects ' 
12/2, appears as a Late Han illustration (p. 52). 
But the choice of Jaw Chyi as a sample is an 
excellent one. The commentary is largely a 
paraphrase, allowing direct comparison 
between the way that Mencius says something 
and the way that Jaw Chyi says it. Moreover 
Professor Dobson establishes that the com- 
mentary, since its aim is clarification of the 
text for contemporary readers, consistently 
avoids words obsolete in ‘ Late Han Literary 
Chinese ’, words which are common enough in 
the archaizing ‘ Late Han Classical Chinese ’ 
of the ° Han history ' and of Jaw Chyi himself 
in his chapter summaries. 

Descriptions of grammatical functions in 
this volume are much closer to received 
opinion than in Late Archaic Chinese. The 
subjunctive mood and the stressed negatives 
have disappeared ; guh [5] and guoo š are 
given their traditional functions and no longer 
treated as simply markers of the indicative 


mood (p. 18); wey 22 no longer negates 
universally and has come to mean ‘ not yet, not 
80 far’ (p. 17). For Professor Dobson, these 
are historical changes between LAO and Late 
Han. He keeps to his LAC definitions except 
in the case of wey, of which he now says that 
it ' denies experience of, rather than instances 
of an act in LAC (see LAC, 3.3.1.1.)’. The 
passage to which he refers us stated that 
‘whereas with bu one particular instance of 
the act is envisaged and negated, in wey all 
conceivable instances envisaged are negated. 
The difference is between particular denial 
(an envisaged instance) and universal denial 
(all envisaged instances)’. The new definition 
for LAC seems to me an improvement, but 
obscures the distinction which the author still 
wishes to make between LAC and Late Han 
usage. In what way did the function of this 
negative alter when it ceased to deny that an 
act has been experienced, and began to be 
translatable as ‘not yet’? 

Professor Dobson’s central thesis is that 
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during the Han there occurred what he calls 
the ° Archaic-Han Shift’: ‘The Archaic-Han 
Shift is away from the precise, predictable 
and major role of the ' empty words” of 
Archaic Chinese in making grammatical 
distinctions towards the use of periphrastio 
means for making these distinctions in Late 
Han. The consequent loss in both role and 
meaning of the “empty words’’ is accom- 
panied by greater complexity in the “ full 
words". The trend is towards compound 
rather than single forms and to greater 
restriction in syntactical deployment, so that 
the degree of ambivalence between nounal, 
adjectival, verbal and adverbal usage of the 
“full words’’ of Archaic Chinese is greatly 
reduced by Late Han' (p. xxiii). 

This might well be taken as a description of 
the general development from ancient to 
modern Chinese; since Late Han was un- 
doubtedly very different from modem Chinese, 
Professor Dobson's case is significant to the 
extent that he can show us just where and how 
far Chinese was already moving in these 
directions during the Han. A point which 
deserves close examination is the claim that 
Late Han Chinese blunts many distinctions 
between LAC particles. Such blunting in later 
Chinese is an important phenomenon the 
history of which is largely unexplored. In 
several instances the author makes valuable 
contributions; he argues convincingly, for 
example, that the final particle yan {E and 
the agential distributives huoh pk ‘somo’, 
moh Ji. ‘none’ no longer have their LAC 
functions. But in other cases Professor Dobson 
gives no evidence that distinctions between 
particles have been blunted except for quite 
meaningless lists of examples of Mencius using 
one and Jaw Chyi another. These lists take 
no account of context, of differences of 
phrasing, or of the fact that olearly distin- 
guished particles may have overlapping 
functions. For example, Professor Dobson 
claims that the negative wey narrowed in 
function during the Han, yet on the previous 
page (p. 16) lists examples of Jaw Chyi using 
wey for the bu of Mencius as illustrations of 
* the blunting of the modal negatives ’. 

The following particles illustrate the author’s 
approach at its weakest. 

(1) Ju Bf. According to Professor Dobson 
(pp. 61-3) Jaw Chyi treats ju either as para- 
sitio or as & simple equivalent of jy 27. The 
evidence is & list of references to passages 
where interrogative ju (= jy hu حم‎ IF) is 
replaced in the paraphrase by jy &nd an 
interrogative particle or jy in an interrogative 
pattern (1/79, 3/11), or & noun and interroga- 
tive particle (1/72: in 5/106 the ju clause is 
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not paraphrased st ali), and of passages whore 
post-verbal ju (—jy yu جم‎ ]^) is replaced by 
jy (3/92) or by yw (1/68), both jy and yu 
standing like ju between transitive verb and 
directive noun. The examples seem to me to 
support the opposite of the author’s caso; 
Jaw Chyi understood ju perfectly in any 
particular context. It is quite likely that he 
no longer recognized it as a fusion, and took it 
for an equivalent of jy or yu in contexts where 
the other of the two particles is unnecessary ; 
the many examples of ju equated with jy or yu 
by commentators of the period (cf. Morohashi 
a Fë, Dai Kanwa jiten K W AD Wt NU 
35743/8, 5} support this suspicion. But the 
only example given which is at all relevant is 
an interesting case in which Jaw Chyi himself 
uses ju in an archaizing chapter summary : 
5/39 XB Jk = Z, A] + y BE ‘The 
loas of these threo, does not the man of honour 
trouble himself about it ?’ This is presumably 
a rhetorical question (as translated) or an 
exclamation ; the context shows that it is not 
a simple question. It is evidently modelled on 
* Analects’ 6/30 28 XE $k Fa Fg FR Did 
not even Yau and Shuenn have trouble with 
this ?’, in which the pattern E... 3 (%8) 
marks a question expecting agreement. Jaw 
Chyi has overlooked, not the function of ju, but 
the consequences of omitting the modal chyi 
“Hi. The danger of assuming that Jaw Chyi 
simply equated ju and jy is illustrated by Pro- 
fessor Dobson's treatment (p. 6) of the phrase 
Hk aait ‘compares it to being 
exiled’ (5/03, of. 4/63 E BÉ Ex # 4h 
‘compares him to the thumb’). Equating ju 
and jy, Professor Dobson takes this as evidence 
of the blunted distinction between jy and chy, 
and translates: ‘by the time that he was 
exiled '. 

(2) Final fou SE ‘ n'est-ce pas ? ' (romanized 
correctly on p. 90 but as fu in the index). 
Professor Dobson's sole evidenoe that Jaw 
Chyi misunderstands it is that he defines it 
simply as a ' sigh-word ' (Ek f$, p. 64). But 
Jaw Chyi has a small vocabulary of gramma- 
tical terms (examined in & useful appendix, 
‘Jaw Chyi's notions about language’), and 
does not necessarily misunderstand what he 
fails to analyse. The modern scholar Peir 
Shyuebae JE BE Hý gives virtually the same 
definition (EV, HK Z prj) in his Guushu shiutzyh 
jyishyh dz 3H GR SH 86 F although he 


recognizes it as similar in function to modern 
ba WE.: 


(3) Yee th, and yis 32. (The latter is roman- 


1 op. cit., 881. 
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ized as yih repeatedly on p. 65, but as ytt in 
the index.) Since the author has proposed no 
distinction between these particles except for 
effecta on the stress pattern for which he offered 
no criteria (LAC, $3.12), it is difficult to see 
how he could substantiate his claim that the 
distinction is blurred in Late Han (p. 09). In 
fact he confines himself to a list of passages 
where the two interchange between text and 
commentary. But even on the more orthodox 
assumption that yii is a perfective particle in 
verbal sentences (similar to colloquial le J ), 
while yee belongs primarily to the nominal 
sentence (‘A is B") but also serves in verbal 
sentences to mark judgments (' It is that... ") 
and explanations (‘It is because...’), philo- 
sophical writing is unsuitable material for 
deciding whether the particles are clearly 
distinguished. In narrative or description yee 
sentences are comparatively rare and show up 
clearly as explanatory interruptions; but in 
an argument of Menoius or exposition of Jaw 
Chyi it is not so easy to be sure that a statement 
with yii could not have been expressed as e 
judgment with the substitution of yee. There 
is less scope for the opposite substitution ; but 
it is noticeable that nearly all Professor 
Dobson's interchanges are in fact replacements 
of yii by yee. There is one exception: 8/2 
Mencius: E Pf fbi Ê رلك‎ ‘ the people may 
be made rich’; Jaw Chyi: All E E ع‎ 
‘then the people will be rich’. Here the 
difference of phrasing is important; Mencius 
himself tends to use yii in the apodosis after 
tzer Hij, but yee after kee HY with passive verb. 


(4) Hel H. (fusion of erl-ysi rf EL)‘ merely, 
simply ' is said to have weakened in Late Han 
and to be used only 'for marking beightened 
emotion (p. 64). It is possible that if I had 
read as much of Jaw Chyi as Professor Dobson 
has I might share this impression; but his 
evidence consists of four cases where Jaw Chyi 
uses it for the yes of the text and, strangely, 
two where it replaces erl-yit (but none where 
it replaces an exolamatory particle). The fol- 
lowing example of Professor Dobson’s, in which 
the yee and the eel are used in quite different 
constructions, illustrates the utter pointlessness 
of listing substitutions without regard for 
context : 


3/37 Mencius: k X FR dk 22 #8 
وى لد م عو‎ $E FER ع7‎ ToS OT 
م‎ th & dk JU FÊ th ‘It is because 


heaven does not yet wish to pacify the world. 
If it did, who is there at the present time 
except me ?’ 


Jaw Chyi: di P El m BE ty دك‎ UE 
Z E ER fü mu F 4 FE. نظا‎ 7 
RA RRKAKRATEHRS 
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fir ‘Mencius says that he is capable of being 
the “scholar who names for his age’’ (the 
phrase is so understood, 3/35), and the time is 
also ripe for it, but he cannot get to do it. This 
is simply because heaven itself does not yet 
wish to pacify the world, not because of any 
fault of mine ’. 

(5) Hu 3Ê and yu $. In pre-Han Chinese, 
as Leu Shwushiang m, dX W has pointed 
out,? hu is interrogative in the final position 
but exclamatory after the preposed verb. Yu, 
as Professor Dobson and I agree, is a fusion of 
yee hu. It would be of great interest to know 
whether final Au is purely interrogative in 
Late Han and whether yu is still confined to 
types of sentence which take yee in the affirma- 
tive. Professor Dobson, as it happens, defined 
hu in LAC as a ‘sentential modal particle 
indicating doubt, surprise, indignation, etc.’ 
(LAC, p. 242), a definition which seems scarcely 
to admit further blunting. The hypothesis of 
blunting is again supported solely by list of 
passages in which Jaw Chyi uses other particles, 
in most cases interrogative particles. The list 
in fact confirms, as far as it goes, that hu and yu 
were still purely interrogative. (We shall not 
consider its bearing on the more complicated 
question of the relation between yee and yu.) 
One is at first sight impressed by the cases in 
which Au and yu are disregarded or ‘ used 
wrongly’ or replaced by yee or yii; but on 
inspection most turn out to be questions with 
interrogative adverbs or double questions in 
the form ‘ ye #7}... yee’. There is only one in 
which Jaw Chyi paraphrases & question as an 
affirmation in direct speech (3/16). The yu 
‘used wrongly’ (8/91) turns out to be the 
conjunction yeu. Apart from a case where Jaw 
Chyi is not paraphrasing at all (6/68), there 
remains only one example: (5/88) Mencius 
El, fA HU BE {ê F# Nu ' He said "In 


that case was Shuenn a man who pretended to 
rejoice ?'"'; Jaw Chyi: È & ê An E 
RU E ER BRM. FSU RA 
Æ ' Wannjang says that in that case we 
suppose that Shuenn practised perfect 
sincerity, yet he pretended to rejoice in order 
to please others’. Jaw Chyi does not need an 
interrogative particle because he is paraphras- 
ing in indirect speech after yan = ‘ say that’ 
(not iue FA ‘ say’). Mencius uses yu after a 
nominal clause, which in the affirmative would 
have yee; Jaw Chyi turns it into a verbal 
sentence, and can therefore use yti. 

(6) Shwu XA, ‘ which ?'. Professor Dobson 
gives good evidence of its obsolescence in 


3 Wenyan shiuizyh X. = Rf 5z, Shanghai, 
1957, 153-8. 
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Late Han (p.48). His further claim that when 
used it has & blunted sense is interesting, eince 
it was certainly blunted in later Chinese ; but 
in the only passage which he adduces shwu in 
fact has its LAC sense: ‘ Jaw Chyi transposes 


Be zc Ba 3# 3+ HL SE “ Cooked meat or 


dates—which of the two is the better (eating) "' 


to Æ He FA Eu FÊ HK SE Ah "o who thinks 


dates are better than cooked meats to eat ?”’ 
(8/105) ’ (p. 48). The curious but well-estab- 
lished construction in which shwu is put 
immediately in front of yeu does not alter the 
sense.? Professor Dobson’s translation of the 
second passage would be hard to justify in any 
case. 

(7) Tserng f. Professor Dobson suspects 
two instances of iserng ‘how ?’, ancestor of 


the modern teen E: W HM X € كم‎ 
Au H B “(The Duke of Chou, in writing 
this song) wanted to needle (= criticize) the 
Prince of Pin (by asking) why did (he) not 
emulate this bird ?" (2/87) m f A BY 
“so why should he not mourn?" (7/15)’ 
(p. 95). 

Two commonly recognized particles are 
written with this character : 

(i) Tzeng, traditionally explained as similar 
to izer HI] and nae 77. 

(ii) T'serng, temporal particle referring to 
the indefinite past, of which there are scarcely 
any pre-Han examples. 

The function of the former is doubtful, but 
it is commonest combined with a negative, with 
the sense * noteven’: Shyyjth $ i (Syhbuh 
tsongkan Vd Hf 22 Ti) 118/12B/4 fp € 
BRR SA A EL K ‘ow had 
the high position of Emperor, but dead he was 
not even 88 good as a commoner ’. 

There is a striking example in Shyuntzyy 
رو‎ -f- with the tzeng in front of the inverted 
object resumed by jy: (Harvard-Yenching 


concordance) 75/19/101 $k Tfi RE عد‎ Jl 
E fF BR 2A A dy But if one is lax 


about it, this is to be not as good even as the 
birds and beasts ’. 

We find the same ízeng with negative in 
Professor Dobson’s two examples: ‘It criticizes 
the Prince of Pin as not even as good as this 
bird’; ‘and did not even mourn’. 

This is the third of the author’s full-length 
studies, and provides a suitable occasion for 
some general reflections about his methods. 
An inquirer into the Chinese language of & 
particular period has two legitimate alterna- 


3 cf. Jou Faagau By 5 m. Jonggwo guuday 
yeufaa tH IR] V 4X, BE ER (Chengday biann 
AE [X #5), Taipei, 1959, 216. 
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tives; he may select a sample and analyse it 
exhaustively, or read widely and illustrate his 
conclusions by examples chosen at his own 
discretion. Professor Dobson, who has always 
meticulously cultivated the externals of exact 
scholarship, seems at first sight to choose the 
former, the more rigorous alternative. But in 
the case of LAC he has never even disclosed 
the precise limits of his samples, from 
* Mencius ', Mohtzyy BR =F, Juangteyy HE =f, 
and the Tzuocjuann Æ {#H. He does so in 
the case of Late Han, but stil without any 
attempt to list and classify his particles 
and constructions exhaustively. Even in the 
eoncordanced texta one comes to take it for 
granted that one must expect to find exceptions 
to hia most confident generalizations. We are 
told that the wu jy Z ~~ of the commentary 
is ° unknown to LAC’ (p. 4), although there are 
examples in tho text iteelf (‘ Mencius ' 1B/16, 
BA/4); that jie 4E? ‘ all’ is purely an ' agential 
distributive °’ in LAC but can point forward to 
post-verbal elements such as jy in Late Han 
(p. 47), although again there are examples of 
jıe pointing forward to jy in ° Mencius ’ (2A/6, 
34/4); that in Jaw Chyi’s phrase HE v Wi 
‘rob them of their property’ ‘chyt not jy 
would be LAC usage’ (p. 6), although the 
T'zuoojuann has nine cases of jy to one of chyt 
in this construction. As for the examples from 
Jaw Chyi, they &re regularly listed out of 
sequence, implying that Professor Dobson 
notes them as they catch his eye instead of 
working through the commentary system- 
atically. 

If Professor Dobson wishes to convince us 
“bat ju is no longer equivalent to jy yu or jy Au, 
why not list all cases of ju used by Jaw Chyi 
and classify them as ocourrences (1) between 
transitive verb and directive noun (= jy yu); 
(2) in the final position after a transitive verb 
(= jy hu); (3) in neither postion ? To demon- 
atrate that Jaw Chyi no longer distinguishes 
hu from yu and ye {= yee Au), why not list all 
his interrogative nominal sentences and classify 
them according to the particle used, so that 
we can see how often he uses hu in nominal sen- 
tences where we should expect yu or ye? 
Until Professor Dobson commits himself to 
such procedures, his rigid schematization and 
formidable terminology (in which, by the way, 
he consistently uses the words ‘ diachronic’ 
and ‘synchronic’ the wrong way round 
throughout the introduction) cannot be much 
more than an elaborate and pointless make- 
believe. Professor Dobeon remains the intuitive 
kind of scholar who supporte his impressions 
about Chinese grammar by casually chosen 
examples—a method which is fruitful in pro- 
portion to the quantity of materia] mastered. 
Under these circumstances, to limit oneself 
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strictly to a sample amounts to no more than a 
pretext for not reading very much Late Han 
Chinese. His impressions are sometimes novel 
and interesting. But he defeata himself; it is 
often easy to prove him wrong, but one can 
seldom confirm that he ia right without doing 
the whole of his work over again. 


A. 0. GRAHAM 


JOSEPH R. Levenson : Confucian China 
and iis modern fate. Vol. two. The 
problem of monarchwal decay.—Vol. 


three. The problem of hestorical 
significance. xiv, 178 pp.; xi, 
180 pp. London: Routledge and 


Kegan Paul, 1964-5. 25s. each. 


With the appearance of these brilliant, 
provocative, often exasperating volumes, Pro- 
fessor Levenson brings to a close his three-part 
contrapuntal study of the death and trans- 
figuration of Confucianism. The lett-motiv (to 
continue one of the author’s favourite meta- 
phors), sounded first in Vol. x (The problem of 
intellectual continuity, 1958), is profoundly 
historica] and ultimately tragic: the vulnera- 
bility of traditional, universal values in & 
modern, particularistic world. Time, that is, 
does not stand still for absolute, hence time- 
less, values but rather throws up constant 
alternatives to them. And when those alterna- 
tives no longer come from within the tradition 
and are more compelling than the old abso- 
lutes, tradition is in danger of becoming 
irrelevant. It must either change or die. It is 
possible that it wil change and die. This is 
what happened im nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century China. As new and alien 
(though not always foreign) choices pressed in 
on the old ones, Confucian thought and institu- 
tions became drained of rea] significance. They 
were Vitiated by continuous compromises with 
modernity until they came to stand for every- 
thing they once denied: narrow national 
pretensions, ethical oulture divorced from 
political responsibility, formal religiosity, ه‎ 
politics of popular rather than heavenly will. 
Nothing remained of their once confident claim 
of oecumenical relevance. Their cultural uni- 
verse, with Chins at its centre, had disappeared 
and so they became relics—something to point 
to back in history rather than to act on in 
the here-and-now. Nothing remained but & 
memory. 

It is this process of deoline mto irrelevanoo 
that concerns Professor Levenson in these 
volumes. In Vol. rr he treats it in ita institu- 
tional setting, in Vol. ur in ita historiographical 
setting. In both the technique is the same: 
to range over most of Chinese and mach of 
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Western history in a series of idiosyncratic, 
largely self-contained and apparently unrelated 
essays that explore diverse strands of the long 
tradition that ultimately failed. Anything 
goes, everything fits, as if the author is 
challenging history to show him something he 
cannot use, something that does not fit into 
the grand design described above. The result 
is disconcerting though never dull. From a 
stratospherio discussion of the relativity of 
ideas (in Vol. 1) to a more earthly treatment 
of Yuan Shih-k‘ai playing the fool in his 
restorationist’s robes, from New Text Han 
Confucianism to Hassidio folk-lore, from the 
courts of K‘ang-hsi and Yung-cheng, among 
others, to those of Versailles and the Hohen- 
zollerns, we are taken on an exploratory tour 
of the author’s mind and of the mind of modern 
and pre-modern China. Where the record fails 
to provide the necessary facts for a needed 
conclusion, Professor Levenson comes to its 
rescue with his own supple logic, almost always 
persuasive but sometimes tinged with the 
suspicion that rhetoric and history are one. 

The suspicion is intensified by the author’s 
highly distinctive style. Professor Levenson is 
a master of the metaphor, the epigram, the bon 
mot, the paradox, the pun, and often his history 
gets hopelessly lost in the verbal thickets. Thus, 
for his American readers—referring to Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai’s fatuity in words that mock Henry 
Clay’s sense of principle: ‘He would rather 
the rite than the presidency ' (ur, 6). Or for his 
English readers—discussing the guid pro quo 
arrangement of imperia! patronage in return 
for loyal support that marked the relationship 
between monarchy and bureaucracy: ‘... if 
the scholar had support to offer, some power 
to sell for his quid, the monarch still fell... 
short of monopoly ’ (11, 66). Or for his Chinese 
readers—noting the late Ch'ing obsession with 
the £5 (Chinese ‘essence’)-yung (Western 
* utility ’) dichotomy: °“... if the... essence 
could really not be saved, Manchus were 
endangered, even more than the Chinese ¢'s 
addicta ' (II, 8). And finally, at the end of his 
study, the worst barbarism of all—a desperate 
phrase that acta as a stall for time between the 
last essay and an attempt to pull the whole 
. mélange together: ‘ Having concluded roundly, 
let us conclude squarely, with a concluding 
conclusion ' (uz, 110). One wonders whether, 
in studying the descent of traditional thought 
into meaninglessness, the author himself does 
not at times become meaningless. 

Yet however crippled by rhetoric, his story 
still limps along at a pace that other, less 
courageous history, marching, cannot match. 
It has many important things to say. It 
attempts with considerable success to remove 
Confucianism—sensibly taken as the domi- 
nant, though by no means exclusive, mode of 
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Chinese intellectual and socio-political life— 
from the realm of bland generalization and 
make of it an organic problem of real and 
vibrant values—shifting, variable, sensitive to 
pressures, susceptible of damage, subject to 
change even within the old order. The tired 
old myth of a static, unchanging China is thus 
given a helping hand to oblivion. So is the 
complacent view that Chinese history is too 
exclusive and exotic to warrant comparison 
with Western intellectual and institutional 
experience. Much of this work is devoted to 
the difficult task of making sense of compara- 
tive intellectual history and as such joins 
Benjamin Schwartz’s very important study, 
In search of wealth and power: Yen Fu and 
the West (Cambridge, Mass., 1964), as a much- 
needed corrective to the more usual parochial 
treatment of the history of ideas. 

There is much more here that is good : & 
strong counter-argument to the historicist view 
that history is in essence a success story, 
a debunking of the more egregious assertions 
of the orientally despotic interpretation of 
Chinese history, a convincing demonstration 
of the weakness of what might be called the 
[C.P.] Fitzgerald syndrome—the need to 
explain the Chinese revolution as a modern 
analogue of traditional dynasty-making. Pro- 
fessor Levenson is an historical relativist. He 
believes that the failure—the hepless character 
and insignificant event—has a place in the 
main stream of history too. Thus, for example, 
Liao P'ing, the Jast and by all counts the least 
of the latter-day traditionalists; the other 
sentimental reactionaries of the May Fourth 
period ; the post-1911 monarchical restoration 
movements, really only parodies of past 
reality ; and the late and forlorn attempts of 
K‘ang Yu-wei and others to sanctify the dead 
body of Confucian thought by putting it into 
the church—were all relevant, all distinctly 
modern, and, in their way, all important 
indexes of change. By the same relativist 
reasoning, the author argues that total terror, 
the key to oriental despotism’s theory of 
power, is less persuasive as a description of 
the mechanics of the traditiona] Chinese state 
than the concept of tension between monarchy 
and bureaucracy. In other words, it took two 
to play the game. Again, and for similar 
reasons, he rejects the ‘ just-another-dynasty ' 
approach to the present, for it denies the 
organic complexity of tradition and the radical 
break with it that made even modern tradi- 
tionalists strangers to the past. 

Of the many problems raised in these 
volumes I should like to examine just one in 
greater depth: the nature of the relationship 
between monarchy and bureaucracy (see all of 
Vol. r). Essentially it is understood as a 
symbiotic tension between two vested interests, 
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e&ch posed against the other yet looked in 
mutual dependence. Originally, in feudal 
times, the tension was represented by king &nd 
aristocrat, the centripetal claims of monarchy 
opposing the centrifugal acquisitiveness of 
aristocracy. As the scholar-bureaucrat in- 
truded on the administrative scene in the long 
years from the Ch‘in to the T'ang, the 
centralizing emperors began to use him as a 
counter to the aristocrat. Finally aristooraoy 
was shorn of ita independence (though not of 
all its pretensions); it moved to the side of 
monarchy, and 1615 the field to civil bureau- 
cracy, now indispensable to the crown yet 
dangerous too as the new claimant to indepen- 
dent action, wealth, and power. Conversely, 
bureaucracy needed monarchy to seoure its 
privileges and assure its continuity. And so 
the two shared the ° pie of power ' (11, 83-5) in 
a working tension characterized neither by 
total terror on the one side nor total divisive- 
ness on the other. As long as it lasted, the 
dynasty as a viable political form lasted. 
When the tension was broken after the Taiping 
rebellion, dynasty was doomed. Buresucracy 
abdicated its last claim to independence— 
intellectual independence of the throne—as it 
was forced, in order to survive at all, to aide 
with a discredited court against the radical 
ideology of the rebels and the revolutionary 
ideas of the West. It came to be looked upon 
as an extension of the throne rather than as 
a counterpoise to it, and when the Manchus 
fell before the new nationalism, Confucianism, 
embodied in bureaucracy, fell too. 

This in broad outline is Professor Levenson’s 
contribution to the theory of the Chinese 
monarchy. It is not entirely original (see, for 
example, James T. C. Liu's ‘An administrative 
cycle in Chinese history : the case of Northern 
Sung emperors’, JAS, xxi, 2, 1962, 137-52, 
where many of these ideas were adumbrated), 
but it is the fullest statement made so far. 
How useful is it? The answer is, very. It is 
the best paradigm of dynastic power that has 
yet been devised. It substitutes complexity for 
the monolithic simplicity of other theories that 
give all initiative in the governance of the state 
either to an unreal, because perfect, tyrant or 
to an all-wise, self-perpetuating Confucian 
Establishment or to both in conspiratorial 
union against the People below. It allows for 
the growth of imperial despotism, notably after 
the Sung, without having to make the bureau- 
crat an abject tool of the throne. In other 
words, if the emperor got stronger vis-à-vis tho 
bureaucracy, the bureaucracy got stronger 
vis-d-vis everybody else and retained in the 
bargain its claim to judge the throne even 
while being humiliated by it. As a theory of 
independence and interdependence, it prompts 
a much more sophisticated and human-centred 
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analysis of Chinese institutions than has horeto- 
fore been suggested. 

Unfortunately Professor Levenson never 
really gets beyond a general treatment of the 
problem. The monographic testing of the 
theory remains to be made. As it stands it is 
too perfeot, too pat, and leads the author into 
overstatement and questionable conclusions. 
The very complicated and oritical bureaucratic 
role of a new breed of aristocrats, the great 
families, from the third to the seventh cen- 
turies A.D. is largely ignored, almost as if this 
anomaly were an embarrassment to the con- 
cept. And since the author insists on retaining 
aristocracy as an irritant to both monarchy 
and bureaucracy long after it became politi- 
cally irrelevant, he has trouble locating his 
aristocrats in later dynasties. For the Ming, 
other than the early rusticated princes, they 
are eunuchs, for the Ch'ing, Manchus. As 
representatives of special, court-centred. privi- 
lege they qualify. As kept men, the king’s 
men—attributes he gives to post-T ang aristo- 
cracy—they are more problematical. What of 
the eunuchs courted by the Tung-lin party at 
the end of the Ming ? Whose side were thoy 
on—or did they somehow retain an ' aristocra- 
tic’ independence of their own? What, for 
that matter, of Wei Chung-hsien, who eventu- 
ally called the emperor’s tune rather than 
danoing to it ? More significantly, what of the 
great mid-Ch‘ing Manchu bureaucrate, men 
such as Hsii-yian-meng, O-er-t‘ai, and A-kuei, 
who belonged rightly to both camps, aristo- 
cracy and bureaucracy ? The clear thooretical 
lines of tension are in danger here of being 
blurred by the real complexities of administra- 
tive life. One solution, recently suggested in 
a Yale doctoral thesis by Jonathan Spence, is 
to replace the Manchu as the eunuch-equiva- 
lent in the Ch‘ing with the Chinese bond- 
servant, a bannerman of sorts, but not a racial 
aristocrat. Here was the real king's man, 
picked for privilege, not born to it. In any 
case, this problem indicates that the theory 
will have to be given more precise chrono- 
logica] underpinnings before it can be accepted 
as valid for any one period or for all. 

The weakest lmk in Professor Levenson’s 
argument, however, is his attempt to pin 
ideological labels on his participants in ten- 
sion: Confucian on bureaucracy, Legalist on 
emperorship, and, more neutrally, feudal on 
aristocracy. By perpetuating these simplistic 
formulae he does & disservice to his own 
commitment to complexity and reduces history 
to a contest between Good and Bad, Weak and 
Strong, Realist and Idealist. Monarchy, he 
says (Ir, 26-7), patronized at various times 
non-philosophical Taoism, secular Buddhism, 
eunuchs, and trade, and was frequently 
involved in parricidal and fratricidal family 
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strife, thus offending, respectively, the rational- 
ist, sceptical, civil, aesthetic, and ethical tenets 
of the Confucian literatus-type. True, perhaps, 
but not good enough. The trouble lies in the 
word type. Professor Levenson is posing 5 
series of historical realities against a composite 
idea]. The argument is loaded and unhistorical. 
Confucianists, as bureaucrats, offended as 
much against their own ideals as did Chinese 
emperors. In fact, as local and provincial 
officials, where in effect they were monarchs in 
miniature, they operated just as much with the 
strict code book as with the sacred text. 
Authoritarianism and real-politik were no more 
monopolies of the throne than idealism was 8 
monopoly of bureaucracy. The emperor, after 
all, especially after the Sung, was as thoroughly 
indoctrinated in the ethical curriculum as were 
his civil servants. They both shared the same 
intellectual world, one largely ciroumscribed by 
set texte and fixed ideas, and if the monarch 
sometimes only paid lip-service to them so did 
the bureaucrat. Neither was a perfect type ; 
both were fallible men in an imperfect world. 

Without the labels, Professor Levenson’s 
theory of tensions makes sense. With them 
it does not. Monarchy versus bureaucracy 
suggests a real political issue ; Legalist versus 
Confucian suggests nothing but an airy 
abstraction. 

Several minor errors of fact should be 
pointed out. (1) r, 9: his reference to the fact 
that until 1906 the emperor did not perform 
the semi-annual Confucian sacrifices in person 
needs to be amended. On special occasions, the 
emperor in fact did attend to them personally. 
(See Shinkoku gydsethd Tij AT K te, 
Iv, 18.) (2) m, 43: of the four local pariah 
peoples listed as having been raised to com- 
moner status during the Yung-cheng reign 
(1723-35), three in fact were—the yteh-hu (his 
lo-hu) 4% Fi in 1723, the shih-p'u fit BE in 
1727 (though not with any legal precision till 
1809-10), and the to-min EK Fe in 1730. The 


fourth, the chiu-hsing yü-hu JL KE fü RB, 
were not thus honoured until 1748. Two other 
groups, the tan-hu $ Fi and kai-min 15 RE, 
were indeed also made commoners during the 
Yung-cheng era, but they are not mentioned 
here. (See Shinkoku gyóseihó, I, 109, and 
Ch'ü T'ung-teu, Law and society in traditional 
China, Paris, 1961, pp. 130-2, n. 4.) (3) n, 
72: quoting from a secondary source, he 
unwittingly telescopes into one two statements 
from two independent essays of T'ang Chen. 
The first, ‘From the Ch‘in, monarchs have 
been bandits’, is from T‘ang’s essay ‘ House 
talk’ (Œ FE); the second, ‘The prince 
became aggrandized . . . ', from the essay 
‘Stop the slaughter’ ( [E FF). (See T'ang 
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Chen Hf WR , Ch‘ten-shu DK gt, Peking, 1055, 
190, 198.) It should also be pointed out that 
the second statement, correctly interpreted, 
does not fit Professor Levenson's discussion 
here of imperial acquisitiveness. T'ang Chen 
was talking sbout the people as murder 
victims, not as royal chattel as is implied here. 
(4) II, 90: ‘wang-t’ (no characters supplied) 
is surely a misprint for wang-chi £ 3f. 

The indexes in both volumes are wretched. 
They are confined almost exclusively to proper 
names and are useless as a guide to the many 
concepts and ideas to which these volumes are 
devoted. In Vol. rr all index references to 
pp. 140-63 are faulty and should read one page 
less than given. 


HAROLD L. KAHN 


JAROSLAV PROSEK (ed.): Studies in 
modern Chinese literature. (Ost- 
asiatische Forschungen, Ht. 2.) iv, 
179 pp. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1964. DM. 67. 


We are twice cautioned by Professor Prûšek 
in his introduction to these studies by his 
protégés not to expect too much; they are 
to furnish the solid—and by implication 
unexciting—matter which will later be used to 
construct the ‘syntheses’ which the group 
consider it their proper business to produce. 
They have the confidence that they can, along 
the way and among other things, ‘ contribute 
to the solution of the question of whether the 
development of literature is immanent or 
whether it is determined by social forces’. 
From present evidence the syntheses are going 
to come from Professor PrüEek himself; cer- 
tainly there is no one better qualifled to do the 
job. Perhaps because of a feeling that the 
volume would be too slender otherwise, he has 
lent his own weight to the collection by con- 
tributing an introduction, longer than any of 
the individual studies, in which he interpreta 
the general social and literary scene between 
1919 and 1937. His approach is to be wel. 
comed. Most previous surveys of modern 
literature were perforce evaluative, trying to 
separate wheat from chaff, but enough has 
probably been done in that direction now to 
allow discussion to proceed to the more techni- 
cal stage, employing modern analytical con- 
cepts, that Professor Pridek enters upon. It 
would be better not to discuss in this review 
the ideas he puta forward, as they are 
apparently only prefatory to a major work 
that will be a separate volume in the series. 
One’s initial hesitancy in accepting some of his 
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pointe may be overborne by the weight of 
lengthier argument. One can say in general, 
however, that Professor Prigek seems anxious 
to agree with his Chinese colleagues; he 
generously supports for example Ch‘en Yung’s 
contention that Lu Hsiin accepted the view- 
point of the revolutionary peasants when he 
wrote his ‘Diary of & madman’: not, of 
course, that he does not also put forward his 
own original ideas. 

This introduction was finished in 1961 (the 
delay in publication is truly unconscionable), 
the individual studies are even earlier, and do 
not now impress very much. One has the 
uneasy feeling that too trusting a faith is put 
in the mere language of criticism, and some of 
the contributors seem to have taken too much 
to heart Confucius’s commendation of trans- 
mission above oreativeness. However, they do 
provide much needed information for the 
student, on T'ien Han, for instance. Marcela 
BouSkovaé’s essay on Ping Hain's stories stands 
out for its genuine sympathy with its subject ; 
she is also able to persuade one that her subject 
is more complex, not simpler, than it first 
appeared. The other studies are of Pa Chin’s 
‘Family’, Kuo Mo-jo’s autobiographical 
works, Lao She’s early work, and, the only one 
to deal with contemporary literature, Chao 
Shu-li’s San-li-wan. All are factually reliable. 

Because of the admitted youthfulness of this 
work, and ite delayed publication, the collec- 
tion does less than justice to the actual 
standing of Prague as a centre, perhaps the 
centre, for the study of modern Chinese 
literature. 

D. E. POLLARD 


KENNETH R. WALKER: Planning in 
Chinese agriculture: socialisation and 
the private sector, 1956-1962. xviii, 
109 pp. London: Frank Cass and 
Co. Ltd., 1965. 25s. 


The purpose of this monograph is to explain 
the significance of the private sector in Chinese 
agriculture and to account for the variations in 
government policy toward it during the years 
1956-62. Dr. Walker introduces the subject 
with a brief account of the evolution of sociali- 
zation policy in the countryside from the early 
1950's to the emergence of the commune system 
in 1958. This chapter contains a particularly 
useful table which sets out with precision the 
various forms of collective agricultural insti- 
tutions and the timing of their introduction. 

The second section of the monograph is 
an analysis of the economic significance of 
the private seotor and this is the most 
original and important part of the book. Dr. 
Walker sees two main reasons for the 
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persistence of private agriculture in & pre- 
dominantly collective setting. First, the collec- 
tive system did not provide sufficient security 
of income for the peasants who therefore in 
effect required that they be allowed to retain & 
measure of private activity as the price for 
participating in the collective system. 
Secondly, the government found that socialized 
pig farming was so inefficient as to jeopardize 
the supply of pig manure, which in the absence 
of chemical fertilizer was essential for the 
maintenance and growth of agricultural 
output. But as Dr. Walker points out, the fact 
that the private sector was in some ways 
complementary to the public sector did not 
preclude serious conflicts between them, or 
lessen the hostility of the Party to the private 
sector which it regarded as a remnant of an 
alien and largely superseded mode of produc- 
tion. The final part of the book is a chronolo- 
gical account of the successive attempts to 
eliminate the private sector. From the material 
presented here it appears that whenever there 
was an upsurge of socialiam in the countryside 
the right of the peasants to a private plot came 
under attack and that whenever there was & 
crisis, concessions to private agriculture were 
one of the primary forms which retreat took. 

One general point arising out of the con- 
cluding note on ‘ the mfluence of theory over 
policy’, is that the picture of the Chinese 
policy makers as slavish ideologists only 
redeemed by periodically falling back on their 
native ‘ pragmatism’, can be overdrawn. The 
case for collective institutions and lerge 
planning units is not as weak as might be 
implied from this monograph, although 
questions of detail and timing leave ample 
scope for controversy. To some extent Dr. 
Walker has used the advantages of hindsight 
and the simplifications made in the cause of 
brevity, to make the Chinese policies appear 
more irrational than they really were. 

This book, however, clearly represents a 
most impressive preliminary analysis of one 
aspect of China’s rural revolution and one 
awaits with interest the more detailed and 
considered account of it which one hopes is to 
follow. 

CHRISTOPHER HOWE 


G. H. L. LE May: British supremacy wn 
South Africa, 1899-1907. ix, 229 pp. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1965. 25s. 


There is & nice touch of irony in the title of 
Professor Le May’s book: although Britain was 
employing huge military forces, and one of the 
most formidable administrators of the age, 
British supremacy in South Africa during and 
immediately after the Anglo-Boer war was 
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tenuous and hollow. Lord Milner dominated 
this period. He was a man whose complex 
personality defies simple definition, and whose 
political ideas are not so silly as they are some- 
times made to appear. British supremacy in 
South Africa was written before the publication 
of A. M. Gollin’s masterly study, Proconsul in 
politics. The picture of Milner presented by 
South African historians, even by Professor 
Le May and Thompson, should be compared 
with Gollin’s fuller and more understanding 
portrait.  Gollin traces Milner’s imperialist 
views to his Balliol days (considerably earlier 
than Le May, who sees them ‘forged’ in Egypt) 
and his friendship with the remarkable 
Canadian George Parkin. 

Professor Le May’s central theme is how the 
unsatisfactory relationship between Milner and 
the British military authorities, notably Lord 
Kitchener, and the inept conduct of the never- 
ending war by them, frustrated the High 
Commissioner’s ‘ Grand Design ’ for the future 
settlement of South Africa. This was based on 
& prosperous and pro-British Transvaal. Yet 
when the firing ceased, all Milner’s administra- 
tive talents, and those of the young men he 
brought out from Oxford to help him, were 
squandered (in his eyes) on the gruelling job of 
repairing the broken economies of the 
‘Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. The 
erasing of the Afrikaner’s bitterness, born 
amidst the burning farms and the concentra- 
tion camps, was & task beyond a man like 
Milner, if it could be accomplished at all. 
Because of his distaste for the ‘ public relations’ 
aspect of government, he even failed in the 
more immediate business of winning over the 
English-speaking  Transvaslers, on whose 
shoulders the ‘Grand Design’ should have 
rested fairly and squarely. Professor Le May 
gently sabotages the story of Smuts converting 
Campbell-Bannerman in 1906 to the liberal 
policy of self-government for the Transvaal 
and thereby ‘setting the future of South 
Africa’. Campbell-Bannerman needed no such 
conversion. As soon as the new administration 
was aware of the contents of the official corres- 
pondence in the Colonial Office files, especially 
Milner's own dispatches, it realized that any- 
thing short of responsible government would 
have been unworkable. 

The author’s treatment of what he labels 
Milnerism, and its failure, is rather uneven. 
The story of the ‘ methods of barbarism ' has 
been told elsewhere, but never so perceptively. 
Milner’s reactions to these tactics, and his 
losing battle with Roberts and Kitchener for 
overall direction of the situation in South 
Africa, are admirably related. The account of 
the first few months of the war as it was 
experienced in the Cape Colony, and of the 
growing tension between the High Commis- 
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sioner, the Military, and the Cape politicians, 
is perhaps the most illuminating part of the 
book. It is based on magistrates’ and civil 
commissioners’ reports, and on the local press, 
as well as on the private papers which are 
Professor Le May’s chief sources. The result 
is a picture of a few confused and dangerous 
months in the Colony’s history, which is 
wonderfully alive, and which opens a window 
on to a whole new perspective of South African 
history. By comparison, the treatment of the 
Vereeniging Treaty and of the Lyttelton 
Constitution is disappointing. When the author 
moves, with Milner, up to the Transvaal, the 
wider and more vital dimensions seem to be 
lacking. The Cape gets left out of the story. 
Admittedly Milner relinquished the governor- 
ship of the self-governing Colony, yet it 
remained one of the most serious hurdles to be 
overcome if Milner’s dream of a ° British South 
Africa ’ was to be fulfilled. There is no mention 
of the plot in 1902 to suspend the Cape 
Constitution, though this was undoubtedly 
Milner's brain-child. 

Professor Le May is primarily concerned with 
the effects military operations and Milner’s 
policies had on the subsequent political 
development of South Africa, and on the in- 
tensification of Afrikaner nationalism. On 
these weighty matters his conclusions carry 
conviction. Africans, however, only receive 
mention as the source of certain white attitudes 
and policies. The materials for the study 
of the non-white peoples of South Africa 
during this critical period are scattered and . 
difficult to obtain. Nevertheless, such a study 
is very necessary in the present state of South 
African historiography. The work of Milner in 
South Africa will not be appreciated fully until 
the majority of the inhabitants are given their 
share of the limelight. 

The absence of a bibliography or of a critical 
assessment of the sources used is a serious and 
& ourious omission in a work of this nature. 
The notice on the jacket states that the work 
is based on unpublished documents ; exactly 
what these are, and how Professor Le May has 
treated them, the reader has to discover himself. 


ANTHONY ATAIORR 


M. FoRTES and G. DIETERLEN (ed.): 
African systems of thought: studies 
presented and discussed at the third 
International African Seminar in Salis- 
bury, December 1960. vii, 392 pp. 
London, ete.: Oxford University 
Press for the International African 
Institute, 1965. 50s. 


This book, after a delay of more than four 
years, gives the 21 papers specially written for 
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the International Seminar by & number of 
American, Bolgian, British, French, and South 
African anthropologists. The papers vary 
considerably in length and in importance. 
Some are quite slight in their content and 
treatment, and presumably are only included 
in the volume because they were in fact pre- 
pared for the Seminar ; some have interest and 
value for particular regional specialists, but 
perhaps rather little for others ; and some are 
quite important contributions to anthropology 
in the fields of religion, ritual, cosmology, and 
witeheraft, The book is thus of variable 
quality—too variable for the high price set by 
the publishers. Even some of the more im- 
portent contributions seom to be hampered by 
limitations of length. Professor Turner's paper 
on Ndembu ritual symbolism, suggestive and 
stimulating as it is, mainly whete the appetite 
for the more extended exposition of ritual on 
which, one understands, he is now working. 
Professor Marwick continues his well-known 
approach to the study of witchcraft, developing 
a little here a technique of statistical analysis 
of the status and relationships of accusers, 
accused, and victims. In the space at his 
disposal he is not convincing: he may be 
pursuing & profitable line, or he may not, but it 
is difficult to know from this short paper. 
Professor Fortes has a more extended contri- 
bution on ancestor worship which is one of the 
best things in the whole book, and it should 
become a standard reference in this fleld. 
Specialist contributions such aa that by Mme. 
Diertelen on Peul initiation and Dr. Bradbury 
on Edo mortuary rituals and father-son 
relations wil be valuable. Urban specialists 
will be intrigued by Professor Mitohell's 
suggestions coming from his work in Salisbury. 
These are, in the view of one reader, the more 
important contributions. 

In addition to the prepared papers, there are 
summaries of the Seminar discussions in 8 
number of particular fields: indigenous 
African religion, ritual and symbolism, ancestor 
worship, witchcraft and sorcery, Islam, 
Christianity, and cosmology. Each of these 
summaries was compiled by one of the parti- 
cipants in the Seminar who has a special 
interest in the particular aspect. They are, of 
course, scarcely substitutes for what seem to 
have been lively and stimulating interchanges 
of ideas and methods in which differences 
between the starting-pointe of British and 
French anthropologiste were brought into 
direct confrontation. But agai, as with the 
papers themselves, one feels slightly cheated 
because this is not the whole story: we are 
gotting only a part. 

Thus, despite some excellent pieces, this 
book is not altogether satisfactory; and in 
that it is not unlike ita companion books which 
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resulted from the other Internationa) African 
Seminars. Not all the contributions to the 
Seminars are really worth publishing, at least 
not in expensive book form. This volume is 
clearly not a definitive compilation of anthro- 
pological work and thought in ite particular 
field: a number of most notable anthropolo- 
gists who have worked on African religious and 
moral systems have no work included because 
they were not present, for whatever reason, at 
the Seminar. Much of this book is working 
material, work in progress, only: fine for a 
seminar, but not necessarily usefully published 
in book form. Students concerned with the 
general field of religion and moral systems 
must take account of this new book, but they 
should not expect too much from it. 


P. H. GULLIVER 


Manrg-JosÉ TUBIANA : Surtivances pré- 
islamiques en pays zaghawa. (Uni- 
versité de Paris. ‘Travaux et Mé- 
moires de l'Institut d'Ethnologie, 
LXVII.) 229 pp., 16 plates, 2 maps. 
Paris: Institut. d'Ethnologie, 1964. 
Fr. 50. 


The author of this study of pre-Islamic 
religious rites of the Zaghawa of Wad&'1 has an 
intimate experience of the people she describes. 
A student of history and geography, as well es 
ethnology, the author took part in an expedi- 
tion of the Centre National de Ia Recherche 
Scientifique to northern and eastern Chad in 
1956, and she spent & year in the country of the 
Zaghawa which embraces the frontier region 
between the Republio of Chad and the Dárfür 
province of the Sudan Republic. She has 
written & number of articles and co-operated 
with her husband Joseph Tubiana in a book on 
Zagh&ws folk-tales. 

This book is both a labour of love and & 
valuable reoord of a people about whom little 
is known, but who, in view of their geographical 
situation and their customs, are of interest to 
a number of research workers in many fields of 
study, in particular African coculture and 
religion and the impact of Islam on a funda- 
mentally, non-Islamic society. The author 
concentrates on specific religious rites and 
practices associated with the investiture of 
chiefs, with their status as rain-makers, with 
annual rain-making rites, and sacrifices con- 
nected with the fertility of the crops. 

The author indicates that her study, which 
ahe modestly describes as a aketch, has been 
carried out only just in time, or perhaps just a. 
little too late, since she has never witnessed 
these rites, most of which have been &bandoned 
within the last 30 years. Her sources are based 
on eyewitness accounts from informanta who. 
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come from all olasses of Zaghawa society. 
Despite this handicap, the author has taken 
great pains to test the accuracy of her informa- 
tion, which, whenever possible, was collected 
where these rites and sacrifices once occurred. 
Her research was carried out within the four 
cantons of the sultanate of Kobé, but her most 
comprehensive material is about the Kobé, 
since she spent severa] months in the capital 
hiRiba, where she was helped by the Sultan, 
Abderaman, and two of his half-brothers. 

The Zaghüwa, in all, number some 60,000 
people, scattered between Chad and Dárfur. 
They are semi-nomadic pastoralists, grouped 
by some with the Tibbu (Tibi), northern 
Negroid-Hamites of the eastern Sahara. They 
live by herding, gathering edible plants and 
grasses, practising a little agriculture, hunting 
and commerce. They inhabit a wild rocky 
terrain, in part desert, in part savannah, where 
famine is an ever-present threat, and where 
life itself seems to be symbolized by the grass 
shoots at the beginning of the rainy season. 
Like many other societies which move between 
the southern border of the Sahara and the 
Sudan, the wealth of the Zaghawa is to be 
found in their herds which, in part, provide 
their food, their dress, and their utensils, and 
which are exchanged for millet, tea, sugar, and 
cloth. 

Before 1911 Zaghaiwa society was & loose 
confederation of tribes in which were grouped 
clearly defined families or clans. Each clan was 
associated with a mountain from which it took 
its name, or with a valley, or an animal which 
in the remote past rendered some service to the 
founder of the clan. Hence the veneration of 
the Imogu for the ostrich which is never eaten, 
nor are its eggs, nor do members of this tribe 
touch it, not even a fan made from its feathers. 
It is on the top of the mountain, or at the foot 
of a tree in a valley, or at the tomb of an 
ancestor—where divinity in some sense resided, 
that the sacrifices described by the author 
were made. Prayers and offerings were 
addressed to the ancestor of the clan, who was 
identified with this mountain or tree, or who 
was present in the form of & serpent or & genie. 
God was also addressed, invoked under the 
name of iRu or more recently AHah. 

The main part of the book is devoted to & 
detailed description of these ceremonies among 
the Kobé, Kafka, Kigé, Dirong, and Guruf. 
This is followed by & comparison of the rituals 
among the Zaghawa of Chad and Darfur, and 
& general discussion, furnished with & wide 
quotation of documents and accounts by 
travellers and administrators. In the intro- 
duction the author describes the scanty 
historical information available about the 
Zaghiwa, and she quotes Arab geographers 
from the eighth century onwards. But the 
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whole problem of identification is & compli- 
cated one since the references made by the 
Arab accounts may embrace a much greater 
grouping of peoples in the south-eastern 
Saharan region. 

There are great gaps in our knowledge as to 
when Islam first gained a foothold. According 
to Ibn Sa‘id, the Zaghawa, who had submitted 
to the prince of Kanem, embraced Islam in the 
thirteenth century, while Kanem itself was 
officially converted in 1085. Elsewhere in the 
region a much later date is indicated ; Darfir, 
about 1600, Wada’ a little later. The Zaghàwa 
have & tradition that 'Abdullay Boru, the 
founder of the reigning dynasty of Kobé, was 
the first person who proclaimed Islam and 
championed its cause, and this at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. This would link 
the tradition of Wad&’i and the Zagháwa, but 
the latter tradition could well have been in- 
spired by the former and all other evidence 
points to the introduction of Islam of a most 
superficial kind. It is suggested on the one 
hand, by the fact that the Zaghiwa were 
peripheral to the Mahdist and Saniisi move- 
ments, and on the other by the late survival 
of the pre-Islamie customs here described. 
Islam in any true sense has entered at an even 
more recent date— within the last 50 years or 
so, and aided indirectly by the French admini- 
stration. 

The Zagh&wa, then, are a people who are 
still in the process of being converted to Islam, 
and it is precisely this fact that gives additional 
value to this study since in so many other 
Saharan communities, particularly in the west, 
but also in the central Sahara, Islam has 
penetrated kindred cultures in depth, whether 
by arabization or by the spread of the Sufi 
orders, or by the rise of commercial centres 
with colonies of lettered Muslim merchants, at 
a far earlier date. In succeeding centuries such 
customs as are here described have disap- 
peared, and in any event have received scanty 
or fanciful or garbled descriptions by Arab 
authors or local historians. 

The pre-Islamic customs range from forms 
of sympathetic magic of & simple kind, such as 
the use of rain pots or the slaughter of & goat, 
a sheep, or & chicken at seasons of the agricul- 
tural year, and in particular when the first 
millet shoots are in need of rain. However, 
& ceremony, now discontinued under the impact 
of Islam, such as Ha Kobé, is of far greater 
social significance. The chief, or Sultan, was 
both rain-maker and intercessor between the 
divinity and his subjects. It was both an 
investiture, repeated and renewed every three 
or seven years, and a rain-making ceremony 
held at the end of the dry season. The chief 
sacrificed in the name of the olan or the tribe, 
or else the sacrifice was made by one or other of 
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his uterine nephews. The ceremony algo sym- 
bolized the alliance between invaders who had 
become chiefs, and the ancient masters of the 
sou. Of unusual interest were certain rites 
connected with this ceremony, in particular the 
sacrifice of a pregnant camel by the chief, the 
extraction of the foetus by the mira, the repre- 
sentative of the former masters of the soil, 
the concealment of the foetus with its placenta 
in a cloth, and the bearing of the cloth by the 
uterine nephews to the mountain summit 
where, after the slaughter of & ewe or & goat, 
the foetus was hidden within a hollow, and the 
cloth removed and delivered to the chief or 
Sultan. i 

In her conolusion the author sees little 
chance of a ‘ coexistence’ between Islam and 
ancient Zaghawa village cults. Everything 
points to the radical replacement of these 
customs, although the possibility of an Islam 
clearly stamped by Zaghawa customs is by no 
means excluded. There is a wealth of informa- 
tion in this stimulating book, which is distin- 
guished by the general excellence of its 
presentation and care and accuracy of trans- 
cription. The author has integrated her 
material without burdensome notes, and the 
text is free from irrelevant reminiscences 
which Bo often mar a work of this kind. 


H. T. NORRIS 


J. VAN VELSEN: The politics of kin- 
ship: a study in social manipulation 
among the Lakeside Tonga of Nyasa- 
land. xxix, 338 pp., front., 7 plates. 
Manchester: Manchester University 
Press on behalf of the Rhodes- 
Livingstone Institute (University Col- 
lege of Rhodesia and Nyasaland), 
[1964]. 45s. 


The Lakeside Tonga, whose social organiza- 
tion is the subject of this book, are one of at 
least flve distinot and separate peoples known 
by the name ‘ Tonga’ in Central África. Dr. 
Van Velsen spent about three years of field 
study (between 1952 and 1955) in a few of their 
villages. As a social anthropologist he looked 
for forms of social structure among them but, 
to his surprise, could not readily find any. 
Social life in those villages seemed to be chaotic, 
full of tension, quarrel, and conflict. Neverthe- 
less, the people lived in peace and friendliness, 
and life went on in an orderly fashion. 

The paradox in this ‘ordered anarchy’ 
presented him with the sociological problem 
which he tackles in this monograph. In doing 
Bo, he makes extensive use of a method he calls 
‘situational analysis’. This consists in the 
study of cases involving the same individuals 
and groups within the same community under 
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different circumstances. The underlying 
theoretical assumption is that a culture is 
systematized only through situational selection 
by individuals. This procedure is derived from 
the ‘extended cass method’ which has been 
developed in recent years particularly by social 
anthropologiste of the ' Manchester Bchool'. 
Dr. Van Velsen presents in this book 20 de- 
tailed cases which are illuminated by a large 
number of genealogies, tables, maps, and plans 
and which are placed within a sociological 
context by the more orthodox methods of 
morphological analysis. In conclusion he 
argues that the Lakeside Tonga achieve order 
and peace in their society through their 
ubiquitous disputes and conflicts, in the course 
of which they ‘re-affirm and re-analyse the 
relationships within the village or larger unit, 
which in the aggregate provide foundation for 
their feeling of identity '——now a well-known 
theme associated, again, with the ' Manchester 
School’. 

Dr. Van Veisen's book raises a number of 
methodological and sociological problems. In 
the first place one wonders whether the theme 
of the ‘ ordered anarchy ' can to-day (25 years 
after Evans-Pritchard first used it in his study 
of the Nuer) be posed as a specific problem, 
rather than as an axiomatic assumption, in 
social anthropology. When an anthropologist 
goes to study a society he takes it for granted 
that it has some kind of order, of regularities in 
social behaviour, underlying apparent disorder. 
Apart from this point, one is not certain after 
reading the book whether the apparent laok of 
clear principles of social organization among the 
Lakeside Tonga is not partly due to the difficul- 
ties which the author had in getting from his 
informants the necessary information from 
which such principles could have been elicited. 
Throughout the book the reader is told over 
and over again (twice within sight lines on p. 9) 
that field-work was carried out underextremely 
difficult conditions. The study was carried out 
at the time when the Central African Federa- 
tion was being formed and the natives were 
naturally very suspicious of & European living 
in their midst and asking all sorts of questions 
about their life. It was thus difficult for the 
author to collect census material or even to 
collect genealogies in public. 

Secondly, one wonders whether the village isa 
significant unit for investigating the sociological 
problem as formulated by the author. From 
occasional remarka made in ths book, the 
reader gathers that these people are highly 
individualistic and sophisticated. They were 
among the first tribal groups in Nyasaland to 
come under the influence of European mis- 
sionaries, and to-day they all profess to be 
Christian. They began migrating for wage 
employment as early as 1886 and to-day 70% 
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of the men are absent from the villages. They 
are a ‘ go-ahead people ', enjoying a monopoly 
of the best jobs in towns, and supplying the 
African population in these towns with pro- 
portionately more leaders than other tribal 
groups. We also gather from the book that law 
and order in the villages are maintained by the 
central administration. Furthermore, land and 
other natural resources necessary for the 
subsistence section of the village economy are 
abundant and their distribution is not oon- 
trolled by headmen. And ‘the attraction of 
the great majority of Tonge headmanships is 
on the whole not strong enough to counteract 
the pull of the industrial centres abroad’ 
(p. 209). The acquisition of wealth ‘ no longer 
requires local co-operation since the main 
source of wealth now lies in the distant towns ’ 
(p. 302). It is obvious from all this that the 
major economic and political relations inter- 
lock outside the village. Is it, therefore, at all 
surprising that the anthropologist should fail 
to find in the village to-day monolithic 
principles of social organization ? ` 

A third point which the book raises is 
concerned mainly with techniques of presenta- 
tion. The author states: ' My aim has been to 
describe the Tonga social system by the same 
process whereby I gained my own insight’ 
(p. xxvii). Thus, rather than organizing the 
material presented in the book around the 
end-resulte of many years of study, he gives a 
wealth of data of all types and makes the 
reader share with him the very slow process 
of research and discovery, examining what is 
relevant and what is not relevant. This can 
indeed be very instructive ; but it can also be 
very cumbersome and confusing. The book is 
crowded with innumerable facte and the general 
reader can often miss the forest because of the 
many trees. One particularly wonders whether 
the author has not gone too far in presenting 
so muoh ‘case material’. 

But these are technical problems and the 
student of central African anthropology will 
find the book informative and interesting. 


ABNER COHEN 


E. E. EvANs-PRITOHARD: The position 
of women in primisve societies, and 
other essays in social anthropology. 
260 pp., 4 plates. London: Faber and 
Faber Ltd., 1965. 35s. 

This is the second published collection of 
some of Professor Evans-Pritchard’s past 
essays, including lectures. The 14 essays fall 
into several different orders of interest. With 
the exception of two on the comparative 
approach, most are ethnographic accounts of 
certain aspects or institutions of & particular 
East African society. Though there is little 
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theoretical value in these  ethnographio 
accounts, the student interested in the wide 
sweep of so-called Nilotio and related peoples 
has data which may be useful comparatively, 
provided he is familiar with the relatively 
recent accounts by different anthropologists 
of these and other Nilotes. 

Within this general category one may single 
out as of especial quality and interest the two 
essays on the Luo, and one each on the Nandi 
political structure and the Zande state. The 
Zande essay may be read in conjunction with 
the other Zande essays in the author’s first 
collection and so add to an understanding of 
features of Zande social life still not fully 
described. In parenthesis, one might echo other 
reviewers’ criticism and ask why all the Zande 
articles were not collected together in one 
volume. The essays on Luo tribes and clans 
and on bridewealth are still among the most 
informative regarding this people, though they 
were published 15 yeara ago. The essay on the 
‘ Nandi’ group of peoples is & useful prelimi- 
nary to more reoent comprehensive contri- 
butions. 

Five of these mostly ethnographic accounts 
were written before the war. The author 
acknowledges a change in thought and style 
since that time but adheres to the original 
manuscript. This gives an historical perspective 
of ° the intellectual climate’ of anthropology 
at that time, but rather leaves one wondering 
how the author would interpret his data now. 
How, for instance, would the data on the 
Zande beer dance or Dinka cattle-names be 
interpreted in the light of the special contem- 
porary interest in symbolism and ritual ? 

Most essays are of interest to the student of 
a special area. A couple, like those on canni- 
balism and expressions of obscenity, have a 
more general interest. The chief value to the 
student or professional anthropologist is 
probably limited to the three or four essays 
first mentioned, while the casual reader of 
anthropology will find much that seems 
removed from topical anthropological interests. 
The problem of the book’s balance is expressed, 
probably unwittingly, in the juxtaposition of 
the opening ‘two attempts at comparative 
analysis’. The first of these is a careful and, 
for teaching purposes, useful exposition of the 
development and value of a comparative 
approach in anthropology. The second is a 
much less scholarly lecture delivered to a 
non-anthropological audience of young women 
on some superficial differences in status 
between ‘ primitive’ and ‘modern’ women, 
hence the title of the book. 

In short, neither student, professional, nor 
casual reader will find more than a few essays 
of appeal. 

D. J. PARKIN 
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M. E. L. Mattowan: Early Meso- 
potamsa and Iran. (The Library of 
Early Civilizations.) 142 pp. Lom- 
don: Thames and Hudson, [1965]. 
308. 


This book is one of a series whereby the 
individual chapters of the symposium The 
dawn of civilization (1961) are expanded and 
brought up to date both in text and illustra- 
tion. Since the latter, excellent as they are, 
comprise almost half the volume, the text can 
be but a severely compressed account of the 
archaeological evidence for the beginnings of 
civilized life in Mesopotamia and neighbouring 
Iran. In particular, architecture, art, and 
crafts (including that of the earliest scribes) 
are discussed for the ‘Ubaid, Uruk, Early 
Dynastic, and Ur III periods (i.e. c. 4000-2000 
B.0.). Professor Mallowan draws on evidence 
from such sites as Brak, Chagar Bazar, and 
Ur, &mong others, where he has personally 
conducted the excavations. For this reason it 
would have been of special interest to have his 
view of the philosophy which led to the noted 
death-pite of Ur (cf. Iraq, xxu, 1960, 51-68). 
Also in the discussion of the ways used by ‘ the 
early scribes to extend the meaning of their 
signs ' (p. 62) it would be helpful to discuss the 
prevalent theory that the Uruk IV texts 
represent the end of a long period of develop- 
ment rather than that they are the partial 
survival of a recent and highly sophisticated 
invention (as B. L. Goff, Symbols of prehistoric 
Mesopotamia, 1968, 77-9 ; see BSOAS, xxvii, 
1, 1965, 140). Only if the former theory is to 
be held, as it may well be, could such an 
expression as en.lil.tt ‘(may the god) Enlil 
grant life’ be supported as an example of a 


pure pictogram tt (originally an arrow 4 


pather than f ao giren) LT 


phonogram. £i more commonly in these, and 
later texts, denotes ‘ to receive ’. 

The author brings his own interpretation to 
many difficult subjecta and no other book 
serves as so reliable and clear a guide to the 
relations of these two ancient civilizations. 
The  well-presented rehabilitation of the 
so-called Blau monuments, once considered 
forgeries, is to be welcomed. 


ZEEV W. Faux: Hebrew law in Bibli- 
cal times: an introduction. 179 pp. 
Jerusalem : Wahrmann Books, 1964. 
$3.60. 

Originally given as lectures in the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem, this useful study of the 
Biblical data focuses on the administration of 
justice, crime and punishment, property and 
contracts, persons, the family, marriage and 
divorce, children and succession. The author 
confesses to giving only an incomplete account 
which he hopes will stimulate further research, 
and he is aware that more detailed work and 
improvement is required. Thus Biblical 
scholars will find it little advance on R. de 
Vaux’s Ancient Israel, its life and institutions, 
(1961). Moreover, if the book is to be the 
contribution to the study of ancient law in 
general claimed in the preface, legal historians 
would require attention to be paid in detail 
to comparisons with the dated sources which 
abound in Akkadian texts from contemporary 
Syria (e.g. Ugarit, Alalah, Mari). This would 
replace the uncertainty (and some inconsis- 
tency) embraced by Dr. Falk when he follows 
some outdated forms of literary criticiam of the 
Old Testament. Thus he assumes that there 
was little or no writing, and thus written 
agreements, ‘in the tribal period’ (p. 97). If 
his view that ' ancient Hebrew society did not 
have much use for agreements and contracts ’ 
(p. 92) were substantiated, it would show the 
Hebrews as isolated and unique amid peoples 
and places which have left a legacy of such 
documents. 

Although many early comparisons could 
have been included to show that the Israelite 
kings and royal institutions used the same 
legal forms as their neighbours whether in 
covenanta or treaties, in international agree- 
ments for the exchange of territory, or the 
disposition of trade or of extradited fugitives, 
this element of comparative law is largely 
ignored. Law (the Torah) as the (unique ?) 
bond in ancient Hebrew law, religion, and 
morality (of. JSS, xu, 2, 1962, 166-8) could 
well be stressed in a future edition. 

D. J. W. 


Farmar J. ZrADEH (ed): A reader tn 
modern literary Arabic. (Princeton 
Oriental Studies, 22.) xiii, 426 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press; London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1964. 358. 

This is a reader of modern literary Arabio 
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for studenta who have learnt the essentials of 
grammar and have done some elementary 
reading. It offers a wide and comprehensive 
selection of pieces from the most important 
modern authors which should give the student 
& good grasp of the present state of modern 
Arabic literature, and also help him to form 
some idea of how that literature has developed 
in the last half-century. 

The book has several subsidiary features 
which make it most usefal for teaching. Each 
piece ts followed by notes and exercises. The 
incidence of vocabulary has been correlated 
with Landau’s word count and the exercises 
have been used tnter alia to make gure that the 
student has opportunity to learn the most-used 
words. It has a full vocabulary in Arabic 
orthography and in transcription, and also an 
index of idioms and set phrases. 

A feature which should also be of consider- 
able use to students is the short biographies of 
the authors. Until a good history of modern 
Arabic literature appears this section will give 
them some ground on which to base their 
general ideas. 

The print is neat and readable though I find 
. the note numbers large enough to distract the 
eye in continuous reading. 

In these days of increasing specialization 
this reader should be a most useful tool in the 
teaching of students whose main interest lies 
in modern literary Arabio. 


T. M. JOHNBTONE 


MicHEL Jima (ed): Der arabische 
Dialekt von Badmaizzin : volkstimliche 
Texte aus einem lbanessschen Dorf mit 
Grundzügen der Law- und Formen- 
lehre. (Beiruter Texte und Studien, 
Bd. 1) xvii, 185 pp. Beirut: in 
Kommission bei Franz Steiner Verlag, 
Wiesbaden, 1964. 


It is & most desirable thing that native 
speakers should write studies of their own 
dialecte, and this study of the dialect of B 
Lebanese Greek Orthodox village dialect 
throws a good deal of light on important pointe 
of phonology and morphology. 

The texta (pp. 2-113) are all interesting and 
the informants have been well chosen so that 
' formal education is not likely to have distorted 
the purity of their dialect. There are perhaps 
too many formal stories: while these are 
equally informative there can be less certainty 
that they are typical of the speech of Bish- 
mizzin. Here again, however, the author is 
able to indicate in footnotes when there are 
deviations from the loca] dialect. 

In text 12 the author notes (p. 78) that the 
speaker does not speak very carefully. This 
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text is in fact useful as an example of com- 
pletely informal speech. 

It is particularly to be expected that a native 
speaker's comments on phonology will be of 
importance, and on two major points at least 
this is so of this study. Thus (p. 119) the author 
defines the short front and back a as non- 
phonemic variants of central a. As examples of 
the latter moreover he gives mara ‘ woman’ 
and basis ° onion’. On the contrary d and d are 
shown to be phonemic, d occurring frequently 
in non-emphatic contexte. On emphatic and 
non-emphatio r he makes the remark (p. 125) 
‘Ich muss aber anmerken, dass ich selber in 
vielen Fállen nioht eindeutig festetellen kann, 
ob ein r emphatisch ist oder nicht’. This 
tends to support the view of Cantineau 
speaking of a minimal pair in Damascus 
Arabic (Word, xu, 1, 1956, 117) where he 
asks “... but is the r really emphatic 7 Isn’t 
the timbre of the final vowel the true differen- 
tiating element 7 '. 

In his deecription of vestiges of the old 
ecousative inflection (p. 150} the author 
might have mentioned the -a of 'aAla w-sahla 
(p. 108). 

On p. 152 the author gives broken plurals and 
fem. plurals in -a4 as feminine by usage. This 
is apparently only so for nouns of non-personal 
reference, and indeed there would appear to be 
some exceptions here also (as e.g. hkaydtak 
tL-hilwin, p. 106, and p. 22, story 3, para 4.). 

These are small matters, however. This isa 
good selection of material and the phonology 
and morphology are well analysed. It is to be 
hoped that we shall see many more studies of 
this type and quality. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 


DAVID COHEN : Le parler arabe des Juifs 
de Tunis: textes et documents lin- 
guistiques et ethnographiques. (Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Études — Sor- 
bonne. Sixiéme Section: Sciences 
Économiques et Sociales. Études 
Juives, vil.) x, 177 pp. Paris, La 
Haye: Mouton & Co., 1964. 


This is & well-rounded book in which a study 
of language, culture, and history are closely 
integrated. The introduction gives a historical 
account of the Jewish community in Tunis, and 
of the importance in ita development of 
immigrants from Spain and Italy. 

The main body of the book consists of a 
collection of texta in Tunisian Jewish Arabio 
and translation, on ceremoniala, festivala, 
devotion to saints, and popular beliefs and 
superstitions (pp. 19-118). These are of 
considerable interest and are well documented 
and annotated. One might have wished, 
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however, to know something of the informants, 
particularly as regards social status. 

These texts are followed by chapters on 
written and oral literature, on proverbs and 
sayings, and on food. 

Key-words for the understanding of this 
culture are not discussed in footnotes but are 
marked throughout with an asterisk, so that 
the index-glossary is & useful summary of a 
number of the most important terms. 

All of the texts are also of much linguistic 
interest. The dialect of the Jews of Tunisia has 
a number of interesting phonological features. 
The most important of these is the loss of 
distinction between 4 and s, and between Z and 
z. Thus s and z ocour only before non-emphatic 
r as e.g. yasryüu ' (they) buy it’ (p. 24) and 
2221 ‘it (f.) runs ' (p. 139). Before emphatic r, 8 
and š are realized 5 and 7, as e.g. grûb ° wine’ 
(p. 28). In all other positions only 3, Z occur, 
as ins ‘Tunis’ (p. 23), dada ‘also’ (p. 130 
and freq.). 

The author gives on phonology and morpho- 
logy only the minimum necessary for the 
understanding of the texts (pp. 12-17) m 
view of his intention of publishing a detailed 
linguistic description of this dialect. One looks 
forward to seeing this both for ita linguistic 
interest and as an aid to the better under- 
standing of these excellent texts. 


T. M. JOHRSTONH 


NICHOLAS RESORER: al-Kindi: an 
annotated bibliography. 55 pp. [Pitts- 
burgh]: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1964. $3. 


This work is & companion volume to 
Professor Rescher’s al-Farabi: an annotated 
bibliography, and together they form part of a 
series of studies on Arabio solence published 
with the assistance of the American National 
Science Foundation. 

Professor Rescher presents a comprehensive 
inventory of printed materials relating to 
al-Kindi, arranged alphabetically, by author. 
To facilitate the use of the main list of over 
300 items, four other shorter lists have been 
drawn up, in which the materisls are re- 
ordered. The first of these indexes lists, 
according to the branches of his scientific 
interests, the published Arabie and Latin texta 
of works attributed to al-Kindi, with notes on 
available translations or specialized studies on 
the various works. 'The works listed in this 
section are further identifled by reference to 
three earlier bibliographical studies: R. J. 
MoCarthy, ai-tasünif al-manstibah ta failasuf 
al-"arab, Baghdad, 1963, which lista the works 
attributed to al-Kindi by Arab writers; 
F. J. Carmody, Arabic astronomical and 
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astrological sciences in Latin translaiton, 
University of California Press, 1956; H. G. 
Farmer, ‘The sources of Arabian musio’, 
Records of the Glasgow Bibliographical Soctety, 
xu, 1939. 

Three smaller lists index: (a) the authors 
of the works on al-KindI, referred to in the 
main list, subdivided under broad subject- 
headings; (b) earlier bibliographical works in 
European languages; (c) earlier biblio- 
graphical works in Arabic. 

Easy to use, and attractively printed, this is 
a very useful work of reference to have by one. 


JOHN BURTON 


SALVATORE Bono: I corsari barbareschi. 
(Saggi, 39.) xxxii, 516 pp., 18 plates. 
Torno: ERI, Edizioni RAI Radio- 
televisione Italiana, [1964]. L. 3,000. 


This book has an excellent pedigree, 
descended from a seminar conducted by 
Professor Federigo Chabod at the University of 
Rome and carefully related to the monumental 
work of Ferdinand Braudel. Besides a 
compendious bibliography there are eight 
chapters: i, ‘I Barbareschi nella storia del 
Mediterraneo’; ii, "Origini e vicende degli 
Stati barbareschi ' (up to 1830) ; iii, ' Metodie 
leggi della guerra corsare’; iv, ' Minaoce e 
incursioni sulle coste europee ’ ; v, ° Le difese 
contro i corBari'; vi, 'Sohiavi e rinnegati’; 
vii, ‘Il ritorno alla libertà' ; viii, ‘ Corsari e 
schiavi illustri'. Apart from the chapters of 
straightforward historical narrative, which 
owe a good deal to Julien’s Histoire de U Afrique 
du Nord, questions of more general interest for 
students of Mediterranean history are treated 
in ch. iil, vi, and vii. And it is here that one 
senses most acutely the shortcomings of tho 
book. With regard, for example, to the 
‘° passaporto’ furnished corsairs by heads of 
state, one would like to know what the Arabio/ 
Turkish documents looked like, and something 
of its juridical basis, for ‘passaporto’” can 
hardly have been ita original designation 
(pp. 92 f.). Again, negotiations for the 
exchange of slaves (pp. 332 ff.) must have been 
bilateral, and it would be valuable to know 
something of the conditions imposed on these 
transactions by the Barbary states. The 
author has in fact performed & considerable 
service in collecting and arranging both 
chronologically and topically the European 
sources for a history of the Barbary corsairs. 
But surely one is entitled, in the light of 
modern historical and orientalist research, to 
ask whether that is enough. To the question, 
what form should & modern history of the 
Barbary states take, this book is not the answer. 
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For this partioular history there are sources in 
archives from Algiers to Istanbul. Until these 
have been assembled and studied there seems 
little point in repeating the now traditional 
story of the corsair states in North Africa. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


Dr. J. M. Unvala memorial volume. [i], 
xvii, 272 pp., plate. Bombay: 
Dr. J. M. Unvala Memorial Volume 
Sub-Committee, 1964. 


This volume honours the memory of a 
Parsi priest, Jamshedji Maneokji Unvala 
(1888-1961), who devoted himself principally 
to the study of Pahlavi. It is appropriately in 
large part a Pahlavi volume. Portions. of the 
Datastin i denik are here edited and translated 
by P. K. Anklesaria and by M. F. Kanga. The 
opening section of Denkart v is edited and 
translated with detailed discussion by H. 8. 
Nyberg; and the 'B' manuscript of the 
Dénkart is described in some detail by M. J. 
Dresden as part of the introduction to a 
projected facsimile of the manuscript. J. P. 
Asmussen provides in convenient form an 
English translation and glossary of Psalm oxxii. 

Middle Persian grammar is the subject of 
articles by D. N. MacKenzie and by Mary 
Boyce. Studies of particular Pahlavi words 
are presented by J. P. de Menasce (legal 
terms), J. Duchesne-Guillemin, O. Klima, G. 
Widengren, H. Mirza, and K. Jamasp Asa. 

Next to Pahlavi in popularity is Avestan. 
F. B. J. Kuiper provides a study of Yasna 
30.70 and K. Hoffmann a convincing reinter- 
pretation of Vendidad xix, 28. Particular 
items of Avestan vocabulary receive the 
attention of É. Benveniste (vispayeirina), W. 
B. Henning (fa»man-), B. Schlerath (panti-/ 
pab- and advan-), and H. Humbach (pairigas&ta- 
and apairi.gaeta-). 

Religious problems are discussed by M. Molé, 
U. Bianchi, and R. N. Frye. 

I. Gershevitch offers some etymological 
notes on four well-known New Persian words. 
H. W. Bailey discusses Khotanese lyrical 
poems, translating some passages for the first 
time. G. Morgenstierne finds in dialects of the 
Shughni group the continuation of an Old 
Iranian *susnd- ‘snake’, which he compares 
with the name of the Rigvedio demon Stigna-. 

Included in the volume are also articles by 
M. Mo'in, M. Moghdam, J. C. Tarapore, and 
Y. M. Nawabi. 

This volume is full of interest for Iranian 
scholars. It is pleasing to see that there are 
comparatively few misprints. The volume can 
be accounted a success. 

R. E. EMALERIOK 
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E. D. Paures: The royal hordes: 
nomad peoples of the steppes. (Library 
of the Early Civilizations.) 144 pp. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 
[1965]. 30s. 


Although, like its fellows in the series, this 
book is an extended version of a chapter in 
The dawn of civilization? it is still, with about 
60 pp. of text, not more than a sketch of the 
history of the Eurasian steppes from the 
earliest times down to a.D. 500. In the first 
chapters the word ‘ perhaps ’ is inevitably hard 
worked and could have been more so (e.g. in 
the statement ‘that the name Saka, com- 
monest of all names applied to the Iranian 
nomads by themselves and by others, actually 
means ‘‘stag’’’, discounted by H. W. 
Bailey ®). Equally inevitably, the archaeolo- 
gical materia] treated has almost all been 
presented in greater detail, if in a different 
context, in A. L. Mongait's Archaeology in the 
U.S.S.R.* It is notable that nearly half of the 
illustrations, many in excellent colour, are of 
items in the rich colleotions of the State 
Hermitage, Leningrad. But these alone, 
particularly the examples of the vivid Animal 
Style of the Scythian objets d'art, are enough 
to make the book of interest to the general 
reader. Into the bargain he gets 8 
‘Chronology’, a select (if rather uneven) 
bibliography, and an mdex. Ifa glance at the 
latter leads him to expect a discussion of the 
historio role of ‘ bacteria ’, however, he will be 
disappointed—should the Greek kingdom of 
Baotria not interest him more. 

D. N. M. 


GILBERT LAZARD (ed. and tr): Les 
premiers poètes persans (1x*—x* siècles) : 
fragments rassemblées. (Bibliothèque 
Iranienne, Vol. 13.) 2 vols.: [iv], 
190 pp.; [v], 225 pp. Téhéran: 
Département d'Iranologie de Insti- 
tut Franco-]ranien ; Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1964. 


This work is an anthology of Persian poems 
written in the ninth and tenth centuries. The 
first volume contains an introduction in 
French followed by & translation of the texts 
which are collected in the second volume. This 


! Ed. Professor Stuart Piggott, London, 
1961. 

5 “Languages of the Saka’, Handbuch der 
Orientalistik. Iranistik, Leiden, 1958, 133. 

3 Árzeologja v SSSR, Moscow, 1955; 
English translation by M. W. Thompson, 
Penguin Books, 1961. 
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is the first attempt to bring together examples 
of the works of all the early Persian poets. 
Examples of the work of 22 poete of varying 
importance are given, the length of quotations 
ranging from a single couplet to 230 couplets. 
The poet Riidaki, the greatest poet of this 
period, has been left out deliberately as his 
works have already been exhaustively studied 
by Sa‘id Nafisi. The last 22 pages are devoted 
to extensive quotations from the poetical 
works of a certain physician called Maysari 
who composed a mathnavt entitled Dünesh- 
name of which there is a unique copy in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. With few 
exceptions the poems quoted are lacking in 
literary merit in comparison with Persian 
poetry of later ages. Their significance lies in 
the fact of their belonging to the period when 
Persian poetry first began to be written. In his 
introduction M. Lazard gives a short acoount 
of the origins of Persian poetry and some useful 
details concerning the lives and style of these 
early poete. 

The text is well produced but there are a few 
misprints, for example on p. 58, 1. 2, the last 
word ols is to be read jie. Similarly 
the translation is not always accurate, for 
instance هذ پند گر و كار بند و كوش دار‎ 
translated (on p. 61, I. 9) ‘—accepte cet avis, 
qu'il régle ta conduite et reste en ta mémoire '. 
This is a welcome contribution to the study of 
the early stages of Persian poetry. 


A. A. HAIDART 


V. L. MENAGE : Neshri’s history of the 
Ottomans: the sources and 
ment of the text. (School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of 
London. London Oriental Series, 
Vol. 16.) xvi, 86 pp. London, etc. : 
Oxford University Press, 1964. 365s. 


The difficulty about reviewing an original 
contribution to knowledge such as Dr. Ménage’s 
book is that few but the author are, by defini- 
tion, qualified to discuss adequately the 
material presented. None the less, even one 
not previously intimately acquainted with the 
subject-matter cannot but admire the skill and 
clarity with which Dr. Ménage presente his 
arguments, the gratifying logio of his conclu- 
sions, and the thorough documentation which 
bespeaks painstaking research. 

In the introduction, Dr. Ménage reviews the 
studies previously done on Neghri’s work and 
states that the relatively recent isolation of 
Neshri's sources [for which he himself was 
partly responsible] and the discovery of & 
number of additional manuscripts have 
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necessitated a re-examination of the materials 
relative to it. Beginning with a discussion of 
the few facts known of the author’s life, a 
discussion in which he separates the wheat 
from the chaff, and a general description of the 
* History of the Ottomans ’ and ite relationship 
to the larger work, the Jthan-numa, of which it 
forms the sixth and last section, Dr. Ménage 
proceeds to discuss in some detail the sources 
which Neahri used. He then analyses in turn 
each of the surviving manusoripte, constructing 
as he does so a logical sequence of the various 
Tecensions of the text and identifying the 
recension to which each manusoript belongs. 
Further, he identifies Nesbr's work, and 
indeed, tentatively, a particular recension by 
Neghri himself, as one of the sources for the 
Codex Hanivaldanus, in turn a source for 
Leunclavius’s Historiae musulmanae . . . libri 
xviii. He appends a useful concordance of 
texts and sources, showing the interrelation- 
ships of the texts and manuscripts to which 
reference is most frequently mede and the 
sources for each of Neghri’s chapters. 

Not only does Dr. Ménage’s book throw 
considerable light on the sources and develop- 
ment of Neshri’s text, in itself a subject of 
interest, but it could also provide æ possible 
pattern for analysing the stages in the develop- 
ment of other Ottoman historical texts for 
which there is a deficiency of material. His 
book is a model of detailed yet lucid analysis, 
and is one for which those engaged in Ottoman 
studies will be grateful. 

R. O. REPP 


V. FausBøLL (ed): The Jataka, to- 
gether with ts commentary; being 
tales of the anterior births of Gotama 
Buddha, for the first time edited in the 


original Pali. Reprinted. T vols.: 
[uv], 511 pp.; [x], 491 pp.; 
[viii] 543 pp.; [xu], 499 pp.; [xi], 


511 pp.; [vin], 599 pp.; [vu], xix, 
246 pp. London: Luzac and Co., 
Ltd. for the Pali Text Society, 
1962-4. Vols. I-VI, 42s. each; Vol. 
VII, 258. 


The first volume of the Jatakatthavannana, 
popularly known by the term the Jataka book, 
was first edited in 1877 by the great Danish 
Pali scholar V. Fausbøll. The whole work, 
containing 547 Jataka tales, consisted of six 
large volumes running to more than 3,000 
pages, and was completed after nearly 20 
years, in 1896. This was followed in 1897 by 
the seventh (and last) volume of indexes 
containing ' & complete index of proper names 
and titles, together with a list of the introduc- 
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tory g&thás and an index of parallel verses’ 
by another illustrious Pali scholar, Dines 
Anderson. The entire work was first published 
by Trübner, and now after a lapse of nearly 
70 years we are presented with a most welcome 
reprint of this work by the Pali Text Society. 

That & work undertaken so long ago when 
Buddhist studies in general and Pali studies in 
particular were still in their infancy should be 
unsuperseded after so many years of intensive 
Pali studies speaks very highly for the achieve- 
ments of ite editor. In & large measure the 
lasting value of his edition arose from 
Fausbell’s ingenious and far-sighted decision 
to employ roman characters for transliterating 
Pali. 

In his ‘ Preliminary remarks’ to the first 
volume Fausbøll states that his text is based 
on three MSS, all written in Sinhalese charac- 
ters, representing a single redaction. While 
editing the second volume, in 1878, he received 
a Burmese MS of the whole work representing a 
redaction different from the Sinhalese, which 
* in some cases [had] most likely preserved the 
true reading’, but he continued to give the 
Sinhalese redaction in the text, putting the 
Burmese readings in the footnotes. It was not 
until 1885 while he was preparing the fourth 
volume that Fausbøll received a Siamese MS of 
parts of the text, which redaction, according 
to him, ‘takes up an intermediate position 
between the two former’. Thus for a while the 
text is based on a comparison of all three 
redactions until we come to the last volume 
containing the Mahanipata which represents 
only the Sinhalese tradition. Fausbell states 
that although he had the Burmese MS of the 
Mahàanipáta he has not taken full notice of it 
‘as the text, in this part of the book, has been 
very much enlarged throughout, so as to make 
it in many places quite different from C. The 
aim of the Burmese redactor seems to have 
been, to make the tale more lucid and intel- 
ligible, but as the difference in many particulars 
consequently is so great I should advise some 
scholar to give a separate edition of the 
Mahanipita according to the Burmese redac- 
tion that we may judge of its exact relation 
to C’. 

Unfortunately, even after the lapse of almost 
70 years, Fausbell’s advice seems to have been 
ignored by subsequent editors of the Jataka 
book. A complete edition of the Jatakaifha- 
kathá in Siamese characters appeared in 1924 
followed by another edition in Sinhalese 
characters in the Simon Hewavitarne Bequest 
series in 1939. The editor of the latter makes 
full use of Fausbell’s edition but fails to consult 
even & single Burmese MS independently 
and admite to having ignored & large number 
of Siamese readings because of their apparent 
lack of conformity to the Sinhalese redaction. 
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Under these circumstances it appears that even 
to-day we have only a ‘ provisional edition’ 
of the Jdtakatthavannana in Fausbell's words, 
written at the completion of his editing in 
1896. Fortunately we are now in full possession 
of all three redactions denied in time to 
Fausbell; we understand that the Burmese 
have now published a complete and ‘ critical’ 
text of the Jütakajfhakatha as a result of the 
‘Sixth Sangaéyana’ held in 1959. While 
congratulating the Pali Text Society on 
reprinting Fausbell’s great edition, we would 
like to recommend that they should also 
publish the Burmese redaction of the Mahani- 
páta thus adding to the value of the present 
edition and 88 a major step in reconstructing a 
final text of the Jatakatthavannana as envisaged 
by Fausbøll himself. 
P. S. JAINI 


DIETER ScHLINGLOFF (ed. and tr.) : Hin 
buddhtstisches Yogalehrbuch. Text- 
band. (Deutsche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Institut 
für Orientforschung, Veróffentlichung 
Nr. 59; Sanskrittexte aus den Tur- 


fanfunden, vir) 259 pp. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1964. DM. 116. 
E. Watpsoumipt (ed.): Faksimile- 


Wiedergaben von Sanskrithandschriften 
aus den Berliner Turfanfunden. I. 
Handschriften zu fünf Sutras des 
Dirghagama, unter Mitarbeit von W. 
Clawiter, D. Schlingloff und R. L. 
Waldschmidt. (Indo-Iranian Fac- 
similes Series, Vol. 1.) 59 pp., 176 
plates. The Hague: Mouton and Co., 
1963. Guilders 98. 

The fragmentary Buddhist treatise on Yoga 
from the vicinity of Kuca is distinguished by 
being the only extant Sanskrit text written in 
Central Asian Brahmi on birch-bark. It has 
been reconstructed by Professor Schlingloff 
from innumerable fragments, transliterated, 
translated, and fully evaluated, with a 
detailed description of the orthography and 
state of the text, and a complete glossary of 
words and forms; some parta of an identical 
recension written on paper have also been 
identified and utilized. We may perhaps infer 
from the sub-title that a facsimile volume is 
envisaged. The text is shown to be & further 
development of & treatise on abstraction and 
meditation attested in Pali (Sattpatthana) and 
Sanskrit (Smriyupasthána). In stressing the 
changed aspect of this latest version, Professor 
Schlingloff observes (p. 28) with reference to a 
telling passage ‘ Das Gleichnis wird zum Sinn- 
Bild, die Anschauung zur Vision’: where 
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there was originally merely a comparison of the 
self-analyser with a butcher laying out the 
parte of a carcass, we now have, by a process 
of corruption similar to that seen in the 
Dharmapada texts, the ‘ vision’ of a super- 
human being extruding butcher’s knives from 
his navel in order to reveal to man a ready- 
made doctrine of six dAátus. 

Professor Waldschmidt’s book begins a 
welcome and valuable series of reproductions 
in facsimile of Central Asian Sanskrit mant- 
scripts located in Germany. The present 
volume contains plates (1-148, 162, 170) 
reproducing fragmentary manuscripts con- 
taining parts of from two to four of the 
Daáottara, Samgttt, Catusparisad, Mahávadána, 
and Mahaparinirvina (with Mahdsudaréana) 
sutras, and the intervening plates contain 
minor fragments from these same texts, which 
according to the editor constituted a Safsiira- 
kanipádta in the Dirghagama of the Sarvastiva- 
dins. The offset reproduction is occasionally 
unsatisfactory, and a second attempt at 
achieving legibility for certain fragments is 
contained in the final plates. An introduction 
describing the manuscripts supplies & concord- 
ance between the plates and the published 
transcriptions by E. Waldschmidt, Kusum 
Mittal, D. Schlingloff, and Valentina Rosen, 
and also a transcription of the hitherto 
unpublished fragments. 

J. C. W. 


B. R. Sarma (ed.): Samavidhana 
. brühmana, with Vedarthaprakasa of 
Sayana and Padàrthamatraviwrt of 
Bharatasvamen. (Kendriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapeetha Series, No. 1.) [vi], 4, 
xxu, 316 pp. Tirupati: Kendriya 
Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, 1964. Rs. 15. 


Di. B. R. Sharma has inaugurated the 
Tirupati Central Sanskrit Institute’s series of 
publications of inaccessible Sanskrit texta with 
an edition of the Samavidhana (on the analogy 
of the title Rgvidhana, there seems little pomt 
in maintaining the designation brdhmana for 
this text, which lists pr&yaácittas and kAmya 
rites involving S&mavedio mantras). A. C. 
Burnell’s edition (London, 1873) and Satya- 
vrata S&maérami’s edition (Calcutta, 1895), 
both with B&yana, and also S. Konow’s trans- 
lation and study (Halle, 1893) have long been 
out of print; Bharatasv&min's commentary 
was hitherto unpublished. Fresh manuscripts, 
which confirm that the mila is extant in a 
single archetype, and the printed editions have 
been collated (perversely, the variants cited by 
Burnell have been ignored; his accepted 
readings are occasionally ignored or mis- 
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quoted); & complete word-index for the text, 
and indexes of SAmavedic references in the text 
and of quotations in the commentaries are 
supplied ; and the editor and Dr. V. Raghavan 
contribute useful introductory notes. The only 
remarkable linguistic feature in the text 
(apart from neut. pl. sama u [sic] in an etymo- 
logy) is labhet, doubtless an error in the arche- 
type; Büyapa offers labhet labhate, while 
Bharatasvamin, who provides a less developed 
form of the commentary and occasionally has 
better readings, does not comment. 


J. O. WRIGHT 


GADIN M. Naaao (ed.): Madhyanta- 
vtbhaga-bhagya. xvii, 231 pp., front. 
Tokyo: Suzuki Research Founda- 
tion, 1964. Y 2,200. 


Professor Nagao's edition makes accessible 
for the first time the Sanskrit text of Vasu- 
bandhu’s commentary  (bhàsya) on the 
Madhydantavibhaga-karikas. Although con- 
siderable portions of the direct commentary 
are embedded in the sub-commentary (jikd) by 
Sthiramati (ed. 8. Yamaguchi, Nagoya, 1934), 
the text as a whole has hitherto been known 
only through the Chinese and Tibetan versions. 
The edition is based on a manuscript of which 
photographs were procured in Tibet in 1934 by 
Rāhula S&mkrtyáyana. <A valuable feature of 
the work is the inclusion of detailed indexes, 
Sanskrit-Tibetan-Chinese, Tibetan-Sanskrit, 
and Chinese—Sanskrit. These follow the pattern 
of Professor Nagao’s earlier publication, Index 
to the Mahdydna-sttrdlamkara (Tokyo: Nip- 
pon Gakujuten Shinkdkai, 1958, 1961), and 
constitute a further important contribution 
to Buddhist lexical studies. 


ABDUL Karm: Dacca: the Mughal 
capital. (Asiatic Society of Pakistan 
Publications, No. 15.) xu, 514 pp., 
5 maps. Dacca: Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan, 1964. Rs. 20, 40s. 


Dacca has been well treated over the years 
in the general politica] histories and in mono- 
graphs, and her antiquities in particular have 
received a fair share of attention ; this mono- 
graph gives us a different view, for it looks at 
the vicissitudes of Dacca in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in terms of the 
administrative system and the economic 
factors obtaining during the Mughal rule of the 
stiba of Bengal. 

There is certainly ample material for such a 
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study in the information and records collected 
from a wide range of sources by the officials 
of the East India Company. These documents 
are preserved in the India Office Library, and 
it is those with special reference to Dacca 
which have been published here in the 18 
appendixes which make up four-fifths of the 
volume of the book. To these, which offer & 
wealth of information on such subjects as 
receipts in the various markets and bazaars, 
the rate of taxes on commodities of every 
description in the Dacca marketa, the average 
prices of goods, individual accounts of the 
revenues, and so on, the author has added half 
& dozen chapters in the form of an extended 
essay on the rise and fall of Dacca under the 
Mughals and ite earlier days under the Com- 
pany, based largely on the IOL documents but 
also well documented with references to other 
sources. 

The Dacca documents have been published 
as they stand, and will be of great value to all 
specialists in the late Mughal and early 
British period ; but it must be mentioned that 
they may be bewildering, even misleading, to 
the layman. The numeration system of Arabio 
has been described as ‘the nightmare of a 
bankrupt financier’; but Arabio numeration 
falls into & serene lucidity beside the incubus 
of a trading system where no less than 16 
different denominations of the rupee might 
obtain simultaneously, all of them liable to be 
filed and punched and pared by the unscrupu- 
lous, so that ‘no person can tell the value of 
the coin he is possessed of until a shroff be 
consulted upon the matter’. James Steuart’s 
Principles of money applied to the present state 
of the coin tn Bengal, London, 1772 (from which 
the above quotation is taken), is an essential 
work for the economic historian who might 
wish to pursue Dr. Karim’s studies further. 

There are a few misprints and infelicities in 
the text, and the maps should have been re- 
drawn by a competent cartographer; but 
these are not such grave deficiencies as to 
detract from the book’s general utility and 
interest. 

J. BUBTON-PAGE 


HELLMUTH HECKER: Das Staatsange- 
horigkeitsrecht von Indien, Pakistan, 
Nepal. (Sammlung Geltender Staats- 
angehórigkeitsgesetze, Bd. 26.) 187 
pp. Frankfurt am Main: Alfred 
Metzner Verlag, 1965. DM. 36. 


This highly compressed volume belongs to 
the series of publications put out by the 
Research Division on International Law and 
Foreign Public Law of the University of 
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Hamburg. The intention is to give the effect 
of legislation, treaties, and other international 
instruments on the subject of nationality and 
naturalization (including case-law) in a clear 
German text, followed by German translations 
of the texte of the relevant documents or in 
some cases their substance. Extraordinarily 
difficult even for specialists of the countries 
concerned, this task becomes baffling for any 
jurist who is bound to approach the materials 
at second and eventually at first hand in the 
dry, succinct, and difficult language of Anglo- 
American legal documents. On the whole this 
is a marvellously efficient piece of work, 
giving the information with sufficient exacti- 
tude, and with a bibliography more extensive 
than in any publication by a native Indian, 
Pakistani, or Nepalese lawyer. Much of the 
Nepalese material will be new. Though the 
German text will not be needed by an English- 
speaking inquirer into these topics, the 
bibliographical information will certainly be 
valuable; and for this reason the book 
certainly deserves to be bought outside the 
confines of areas (e.g. Greece, Turkey) where 
German is the usual medium for international 
jurisprudence. 
J. D. M. D. 


Martin HünLIMANN: Delhi, Agra, 
Fatehpur Stkri. Translated from the 
German by Jean Carroll and Isobel 
Hatton. 150 pp., including 141 photos. 
London: Thames and Hudson, [1965]. 
428. 


This is a mere collection of the &uthor's 
photographs of the three towns in many 
aspecte, mostly architectural but partly of 
human interest; perhaps ‘touristic’ is the 
fitting adjective here. Some are excellent and 
may assist the memories of the serious 
student—little, however, appears which has 
not already received adequate and competent 
treatment in the specialist literature; some 
are tediously repetitive and pointless, as the 
dozen snaps (one can call them nothing more) 
of the Delhi bazaara; some are of that 
indifferent quality which the popular photo- 
graphio press describes as ‘artistic’, such as 
pl. 39 where the superb pteira dura of the 
hammáàm in the Delhi Fort is so out of focus as 
to be futile. The author's sense of the inappo- 
site appears at its most banal in pl. 101, 
the Moti masjid of Agra Fort, which shows a 
bare-headed Hindu girl picking her nose and a 
bare-headed Hindu youth both sprawling on 
the floor of the liwdn with their backs to the 
mihrab. 

The author has added his own text, replete 
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with the sort of information, credible and 
incredible, which is properly the province of the 
tourist guides; he seems unaware that 
constant research, in India and outside, has 
now brought an extensive precision to the 
historical and archaeological matters of which 
he speaks. 

In a ‘postscript’ the author asserts that 
‘as the spelling of proper names differs in 
almost every book, it cannot be claimed that 
the “right ’’ spelling has been adopted’ ; 
certainly a popular spelling is called for in a 
book of this sort, but ‘ Zinat-ul-Masjid ' 
is hardly an acceptable popularization of 
Zinat al-masajid (pl. 63), and ‘ Nahabat 
Khana ' is unrecognizable as the Nawbat-khána 
of Fatehpur Sikri. That no pretence of a 
* right " spelling of ‘ Dr. Sarvepalli Rhadha- 
krishnan’ has been made amounts to a 
slovenly discourtesy. 

J. BURTON-PAGE 


P. V. Bapat (ed. and tr): Vimukti- 
marga-dh na-nwdesa : a Tibetan 
text. (Delhi University Buddhist 
Studies, No. 1.) xxx, 123 pp. Lon- 
don: Asia Publishing House, [1964]. 
65s. 


Ever since the publication of his Vimutti- 
magga and Visuddhimagga: a comparative 
study in 1937, Professor Bapat has continued, 
by means of several learned articles, to give us 
more and more information on the Vsmut#s- 
magga of Upatissa, available now only in its 
Chinese translation. As early as 1933 he found 
a fragment of it, from the chapter on dhutanga, 
in a Tibetan translation attributed to Vidya- 
karaprabha and Lo ta& ba Dpal Brteegs. 
Professor Bapat has now for the first time 
edited this Tibetan text and has presented a 
lucid translation, affording us the opportunity 
to compare at least one whole chapter of the 
Vimuttimagga with the corresponding chapter 
in the Visuddhimagga. 

In preparing his Tibetan text (printed both 
in roman and Nagari characters) the editor 
has used, in addition to the two MSS based 
on the xylograph of Kanjur (Narthang 
edition), three photostat copies—one obtained 
from the State Library of Berlin and two (W1 
and W2) from the Library of Congress, 
Washington. With the exception of W1, all the 
four MSS are enlarged texta containing seven 
interpolations of irrelevant quotations from 
several Mahayana texts not found in the 
Chinese version of Vimutimagga. With the 
help of Wl, the editor has been able to 
reconstruct the original Tibetan text. Some of 
the interpolations have been identified, and are 
given separately in Appendix rr. 
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In his introduction Professor Bapat once 
more reiterates his celebrated views on the 
date and authorship of the Vimuttimagga and 
particularly on ite ascription to the Abhayagiri 
schoo] in Ceylon. The present edition seems to 
support his original thesis and is thus a 
welcome addition to our scanty sources for 
the study of the Abhayagiri school. The 
glossary of Tibetan words at the end should 
prove to be of great assistance to students 
engaged in handling Tibetan texts of this 
nature. 

P. 8. JAINI 


NioHoLAS Porre: Bashkir manual: 
desoriptive grammar and texts with a 
Bashkir-English glossary. (Indiana 
University Publications. Uralic and 
Altaic Series, Vol. 36.) x, 181 pp. 
Bloomington: Indiana University ; 
The Hague: Mouton and Co., 1964. 
$3, guilders 11. 


Bashkir belongs to the north-western branch 
of the Turkio language family and is spoken by 
almost one million people in the Bashkir 
Autonomous Socialist Republic of the U.8.8.R. 

This grammar of Bashkir is written on the 
same lines as the author’s Tatar manual which 
was published as Vol. 25 of the same series. It 
is in three parts. Part ris the grammar, part II 
the texts, and part rm is a glossary. 

Part 1 is divided into six sections. The short 
introduction and bibliography are followed by 
section l, the phonology. Phonemes and 
morphophonemic alternations are dealt with 
under this heading. Bashkir is written in the 
Cyrillic orthography and a table is provided 
setting out the Cyrillic alphabet with & trans- 
literation into the Roman alphabet and a 
phonemic transcription. Section 2 deals with 
the inflection of such classes as substantive, 
pronoun, verb, participle, and gerund. Here 
the more traditional terms ‘ possessive suffix ' 
and ‘ declension suffix ' are used in preference 
to the more cumbersome ‘ concrete-relational 
suffix’ and ‘ pure-relational suffix’ of the Tatar 
manual. Examples of inflected forms are pro- 
vided and paradigms of noun and verb forms 
are given. Seotion 3 is headed ‘form- and 
function-classes’. The functions of the various 
parte of speech are dealt with briefly and are 
illustrated by examples. Section 4, ‘ word for- 
mation ’, lists suffixes most of which are used 
to change one class of word into another. 
Examples are given. Section 5 deals with 
phrase-structure. Phrases are divided into two 
main types : (1) co-ordinate and (2) contrastive, 
and these are further analysed into nominal, 
adjectival, pronominal, adverbial, and post- 
positional phrases, and verbal complement. 
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Section 6 is on clause structure. Clauses are 
classified into declarative, interrogative, and 
exclamatory by the type of intonation used. 
The information on intonation is very brief and 
the marking of contours is very approximate 
with little indication of the relationship be- 
tween the syllables and the lines marking the 
pitch levels, e.g. on p. 95, § 6.21, 2°: ‘ Falling- 
level intonation (comma intonation/,/). The 
pitch is high at the beginning of the clause, falls 
and remains level’, with the example: 


Sep ولمع‎ hmyra Óapaw THI, CHEB KNTeL, 
Makers Tellier, ITyH/Ia Badar Óyzrau. Mike kou 
YTKac KeHo OapH Tab &JUIH2IAD 


11.1 س 


The texts (part ir) are selected for the 
purpose of providing material for reading and 
translation. Texts typical of modern Bashkir 
literature are chosen and are photographed 
direct from the originals. The quality of the 
printing of these originals, as in the case of 
several Soviet publications, is not of uniform 
quality, with the result that the reproduction 
is generally poor and on some pages, e.g. pp. 
111, 112, 115, 119, hardly readable. The same 
weakness was & feature of the reproduction of 
the Tatar texts in the same author's Tatar 
manual. The technique used to reproduoe the 
texte of the Kirghiz manual of R. J. Hebert 
and N. Poppe (Vol. 33 of the same series) 
resulted in the texta being neat, clear, and 
legible and it would be an advantage if this 
technique were used (in spite of the greater 
cost) in future publications instead of direot 
photography of the original texts. 

Part Ir is a Bashkir-English glossary of the 
words contained in the terts. 

This Bashkir manual is primarily intended 
to be a reference grammar but in view of the 
lack of material available on the Bashkir 
language in English, it will no doubt prove to 
be a useful teaching grammar as well. The 
manual is a welcome addition to the slowly 
expanding stock of Turkic language material 
written in English. 

NATALIE WATERSON 


` Josera NEEDHAM: Time and Eastern 
man : the Henry Myers Lecture, 1964. 
(Royal Anthropological Institute. Oc- 
casional Paper No. 21.) ix, 52 pp. 
[London]: Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1965. £1. 


Were it not for the attention that naturally 
centres on his great history of Science and 
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ciilisation in China, Joseph Needham would 
have & separate fame, great enough to satisfy 
most men of learning, earned by his extra- 
ordinary record of monographio studies. 
While most of these are by-products of the 
major work—supplements to themes in the 
volumes already published, or anticipations of 
themes in future volumes—each of them is 
an independent contribution to knowledge. 
Sometimes Dr. Needham writes alone, some- 
times with one or several collaborators, but 
always the product bears the imprint of one of 
the great minds of our time—a polymath of 
the sciences, and also a notable humanist. The 
range of topics is ertraordinary— Hygiene 
and preventive medicine in ancient China’, 
° The past in China's present’, ° The earliest 
snow crystal observations’, ‘An eighth 
century meridian line’, ‘ An early mediaeval 
Chinese alchemical text on aqueous solutions ’, 
* Efficient equine harness: the Chinese inven- 
tions ', and many others. 

In this latest treatise Dr. Needham is 
concerned with the mechanical, philosophical, 
and social aspects of time, and his point of 
departure is that ‘Western Man had no 
monopoly of the sense of linear continuous 
time, and . . . the ‘timeless Orient” is 
nonsense ', 

Quoting Granet, Dr. Needham notes that one 
very ancient Chinese conoept was 'that 
time . . . was always divided into separate 
spans, stretches, blocks or boxes, like the 
organic differentiation of space into particular 
expanses and domains’. They also had, 
however, both cyolical and linear notions of 
time; of these the former, not surprisingly, 
was especially congenial to the Taoiste. The 
cyclical notion of time was convenient in 
accounting for the rise and fall of dynasties, but 
linear time served the strong sense of history 
of the Chinese even better, and also favoured 
the idea of history as growth and evolution. 
Against the deeply-entrenched Western con- 
viction that the Chinese culture was endlessly 
stagnant, Dr. Needham comes forward to 
show that the sequence of the stone, bronze, 
and iron ages, not clearly accepted in Europe 
until the nineteenth century, was understood 
by the Chinese in the first century A.D.— 
perhaps even several centuries earlier. 
Similarly, he shows that veneration for 
ancestors and for the sages of the past did not 
prevent Chinese scholars from accepting new 
ideas and improvements. ‘Those who can 
think, learnt from themselves and not from 
the Sages’, says one quotation from the 
eighth century A.D., and in the century before 
that, & memorial to the throne, proposing the 
geodetic survey of a meridian arc, begs his 
Majesty ‘ not to give credence to the worn-out 
theories of former times, and not to use them’. 
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On one of the great open problems of 
history—the failure of the Chinese to develop 
modern natural science, after being far ahead 
of ancient and medieval Europe in many 
ways—-Dr. Needham's conclusion is that at 
least this has nothing to do with the Chinese 
attitude toward time. 


OWEN LATTIMORE 


JEAN CHESNEAUX and JOHN Lust: 
Introduction aux études d htstotre con- 
temporaine de Chine, 1898-1949. 
(Maison des Sciences de l'Homme. 
Matériaux pour l'Étude de l'Extráme- 
Orient Moderne et Contemporain. 
Travaux, n.) 148 pp. Paris, La 
Haye: Mouton, 1964. 


In the words of the authors the present work 
‘ne cherche pas tellement & fournir encore une 
nouvelle bibliographie sur la Chine contem- 
poraine, mais à faire bribvement le bilan des 
sources et des travaux disponibles, et à 
suggérer des directions de recherche’. The 
two most important sections of it discuss the 
half-century according to chronological 
divisions and topic headings; for every 
question discussed the authors give as much 
° space to what is left undone as to what has been 
done already. It is, then, a kind of didactio 
bibliography ; it lays down an impeccable line 
on the need for professionalism in the study of 
modern China, and enjoins researchers particu- 
larly to know their traditional China, and to see 
recent developments in China in their world 
context. Comments on deficiencies in existing 
appraisals are pertinent, and proposals for 
review or research are radical and constructive, 
though some of them might not be taken up in 
a hurry. The scope of the work could hardly 
be more comprehensive: it ranges from 
bibliographies, archives, and society papers to 
cartoons and telephone directories. I am not 
absolutely clear whom it is meant for, but it 
should be very handy for tutors, and good 
reading for all interested parties. 


Epwarp J. M. Ruoaps: The Chinese 
Red Army, 1927-1963: an annotated 
bibliography. By Edward J. M. 
Rhoads, in collaboration with Edward 
Friedman, Ells Joffe, Ralph L. 
Powell. (Harvard East Asian Mono- 

aphs, 16.) xiv, 188 pp. Cambridge, 
ass.: East Asian Research Center, 
Harvard University, 1964. — (Distri- 
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buted by Harvard University Presa. 

Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. 268.) 

This is the first bibliography of its kind 
devoted exclusively to the Chinese Red Army 
to be made available in a Western language. 
Other compilations exist which include 
material on this subject—notably the Hoover 
Institution bibliographies edited by Hsueh 
Chün-tu! and a recent bibliographic survey 
published in Washington —and they contain 
many specialized items not listed here. 
Dr. Rhoads has very sensibly not attempted to 
provide an exhaustive bibliography, however, 
concentrating rather in the 600 items which he 
lists on giving a representative selection of the 
available literature. 

I notice no omissions or inaccuracies of 
which one could fairly complain. But it isa 
pity that the physical location of the items 
included is not given. One assumes that most 
are available at Harvard, but since the 
bibliography i8 based upon the personal file of 
Professor Powell at the American University, 
one cannot be sure even of this. Some indica- 
tion should have been given at least of the 
location of the rarer Chinese-language items. 

The user of this bibliography will find the 
short evaluative notes attached to most 
items very useful in sifting the chaff from the 
grain. There is also a welcome emphasis upon 
articles in Western and Japanese periodicals, 
which help to fill some major gaps in the early 
years of the People’s Republic. The sectional 
arrangement and indexing is altogether 
admirable. Any student of contemporary 
Chinese affairs, whether or not he is a military 
specialist, should find much to interest him 
here. 

JOHN GITTINGS 


G. B. Enpacotr: Government and 
people in Hong Kong, 1841-1962: a 
constitutional history. xiv, 263 pp., 
front., 12 plates. Hong Kong: Hong 
Kong University Press, 1964. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 45s.) 


Government and people is & misleading title 
for this work, for ' people ' play little part in it. 
Indeed, one could wigh for far more information 


1 Hsueh Chün-tu: The Chinese Communist 
movement. Vol. I, 1921-1937.—Vol. II, 
1937-49. Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institution 
on War, Revolution and Peace, 1960, 1962. 

2 Communist China: ruthless enemy or 
paper tiger 7 A bibliographic survey. Washing- 
ree De, Headquarters, Dept. of the Army, 
1962. 
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both on personalities and on the effect of the 
government upon the people at large. One 
almost forgete the fact that the population of 
Hong Kong is predominantly Chinese, so little 
do they enter into the picture ; and while this 
no doubt reflects the attitudes of the colonial 
government of much of the colony's history, 
one would feel happier if the author had 
devoted & section of the book to explaining 
the reasons for this and to giving some account 
of what was happening in Chinese circles. 

The failure of the title to describe the book 
accurately does not detract from ite merits. As 
a history of the evolution of government in 
the colony, of the formation and development 
of the Executive, Legislative and Urban 
Councils, as well as of the position of the 
Governor and colony in relation to the home 
government, it is a useful and irreproachable 
work. The appendixes showing historical 
changes in table form are illuminating, while 
the careful footnoting shows the amount of 
work which went into the writing of the book. 

It is & pity that the same amount of care 
was not bestowed on the printing and proof- 
reading. Mistakes are numerous and range 
from small typographical errors, such as the 
‘wanted to replaced’ on p. 104, to omission 
of footnotes, as with the unidentified quotation 
at the bottom of p. 207. Some of the figures 
quoted are apparently inaccurate—for example 
the census total given on p. 4, and the figures 
for the electorate on p. 207. 

A solid work, poorly produced, this book is 
perhaps of more interest to the student of 
colonial affairs and political institutions than 
to the specialist in Asian studies, but the latter 
may still use it for much valuable background 
material. 

HUGH D. B. BAKER 


JOHN FE. EMBREE: Suye mura: a 
Japanese village. Seventh impression. 
(Phoenix Books, P173.) xxxi, 354 pp., 
18 plates. Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1964. 
$2.95, 215. 

The Manyoshii: the Nippon Gakujutsu 
Shinkdkat translation of one thousand 
poems with the texts im romaj. 
(Records of Civilization : Sources and 
Studies, No. Lxx ; Unesco Collection 
of Representative Works, Japanese 
Series.) [iv], Ixxxii, 502 pp., 5 maps. 
New York and London: Columbia 
University Press, 1965. 90s. 


Suye mura first came out in 1939, and T'he 
Manyüshu in 1940 and they re-emerge now 
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with new forewords respectively by Richard 
Beardsley and Donald Keene. Both, of course, 
are masterpieces in their fields, and neither 
needs amendment. Each is a classic of the 
interpreting of Japan to the West and will be 
read with profit by generations of students to 
come. Both forewords are written with 
discretion, doing no more than is necessary to 
place the books in their setting. It is with 
great pleasure that we welcome the reappear- 
ance of these two old friends. 
C. J. D. 


E. M. UHLENBEOK : A critical survey of 
studies on the languages of Java and 
Madura. (Koninklijk Instituut voor 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. Biblio- 
graphical Series, 7.) vill, 207 pp., 
3 plates, 2 maps.  's-Gravenbage: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. Guilders 16. 


Professor Uhlenbeck deserves our thanks for 
his latest publication. Apart from Bahasa 
Indonesia, which has been dealt with by Pro- 
fessor Teeuw in the fifth volume of this series, 
the three languages spoken in Java are Sun- 
danese, Javanese, and Madurese, so that the 
island of Madura was quite naturally included. 
In view of the fact that the literatures of 
adjacent Bali and Lombok have borrowed to & 
very considerable extent for centuries from the 
Javanese literature, just like the Sundanese 
and Madurese, it would not have been arbitrary 
to extend the scope of this bibliography in the 
eastern direction, but as language is the main 
object of this series (no. 1, languages of 
Sumatra; no. 2, languages of Borneo; no. 6, 
Malay and Bahasa Indonesia), the author is 
perfectly right in limiting his scope to Java 
and Madura. Quite naturally his book is 
subdivided into the three linguistic sections ; 
each section is subdivided into an analytical 
study and a bibliography arranged alphabeti- 
cally. For Sundanese and Madurese, being 
‘minor languages’, the author found room to 
be exhaustive ; for Javanese this was utterly 
impossible, but fortunately he could refer to 
several existing bibliographies. The Javanese 
section has been split up into two parts: 
(i) Javanese, and (ii) Old Javanese and 
Javanese literature. There is a nice balance 
between the analytical studies and the purely 
bibliographical pages. When dealing with 
Madurese and Sundanese the author did not 
make any subdivisions in the studies; for 
(i) Javanese he makes 4 subdivisions, for (ii) 13. 
They are well chosen, and though at first sight 
the sequence of headings may look surprising, 
there is good sense in it. The author, who holds 
the chair of Javanese in Leiden, is impartial 
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and fair to his colleagues and predecessors, 
never spending too much praise or blame. He 
has succeeded in being an excellent guide, and 
complete as far as possible. The print is 
excellent, the illustrations and maps very 
welcome, misprints are almost entirely absent, 
though on p. 155 the citation of & review by 
C. C. Berg in BSOAS, xix, 2, 1057 under 
The Old-Javanese Ramayana: un exemplary 
kakawin should have been 11 lines higher up 
under The Old-Javanese Ramayana kakawin 
and has replaced the citation of & review by 
J. Gonda in J.AOS, LXXXI, 1, 1962. Private 
information about books to come is included ; 
this unusual constituent of a bibliography is 
most welcome. To sum up: author and Royal 
Institute are to be congratulated. 


O. HOOYKAAS 


C. HoovxAas : Agama tirtha : five studies 
in Hindu-Balinese religion. (Verhande- 
lingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. 
Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel LXX, 
No. 4.) 253 pp., 23 plates, b maps. 
Amsterdam : N. V. Noord-Hollandsche 
Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1964. Guilders 
35. 


In what is certainly the most illuminating 
book yet written on the subject of Hindu 
religion and Saive literature in Bali and Java, 
Dr. Hooykaas has drawn on personal contact 
and observation, as well ag on Dutch and 
Indonesian sources and & large unpublished 
manuscript literature ranging from impeccable 
olassical Sanskrit (often bafflingly miswritten, 
but not exposed to the textual corruption and 
conflation of the Agamic literature of India) 
through Archipelago macaronio to Old Java- 
nese and Balinese. The material, well 
illustrated with excellent photographs, is 
arranged under five headings: (i) the oult of 
Sarasvati, (ii) the Yamarajastava genre (the 
striking and probably original association of 
the yamsaka alamkara with Yama is nob 
obvious in literature preserved in India: cf., 
pp. 03 and 66, YAM AR Ája . . . niRA MAYA), 
and the ritual and liturgy of (iii) Asanapija, 
(iv) Sivalinga, and (v) Sivaratri. The material 
has great importance for the elucidation of the 
scarcely comprehensible early Saiva ritual 
texts of India, as well as for the reconstruction 
of the role and development of Saivism in the 
culture of Indonesia. 

Agamatirtha, designating Indonesian 
Hinduism, is now understood as ‘religion 
(agama) of holy water (tirtha)’, and such 
secondary  reinterpretation is, of course, 
prevalent. The interpretations of Sanskrit 
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texts imposed by context or offered to the 
author give the language & more debased 
appearance than is really the cage. The text 
cited on p. 32, for example, styled Prajnápára- 
mitdstuit and Sarvadevalistuti [sic] by compi- 
lators who must have deemed it & collection of 
feminine attributes, consists of good (by 
Agamio standards) Sanskrit phrases and need 
not have been misunderstood at the time of its 
composition (in India or Indonesia ?); the 
anacoluthon and hyper-sandhi of mantrah 
atha hi and the prosody would not be surprising 
in an Agamio or late Vedio text. It may be 
restored: prajiapdramttam devam jagatam 
tusfikdranam/ sativesu vydpinam mitram 
mürdhnā pranamya ahinam// bhagavatim 
"ümasyaüms surddimairdevatam/ kumaramdi?- 
nām devim, sarvopadravadahane tvam namamt 
mahadert (om ah um itt mantrütha hy evam 
apohitvd [17] Hesam) aham bandhanamultaye// 
It is not made olear in such cases whether 
Dr. Hooykass has any basis in the form of 
Balmese glosses or modern informants for his 
renderings ('. . . o Goddess Prajiiparamité 
who bringeth about the contentment of the 
worlds . . .'), ie. whether in fact such an 
* Archipelago Sanskrit ' existed &s opposed to & 
gradual and uneven forgetting of standard 
Sanskrit. 
J. O. WRIGHT 


C. HoovxaAas: Perintis sastera. Terje- 
mahan Rathoel Amar gelar Datoek 
Besar. (Pustaka Bahasa dan Bastera.) 
xvii, 477 pp. Kuala Lumpur: Oxford 
University Press, 1965. M$ 11.50. 


This is a second edition, ‘rearranged and 
enlarged by inclusion of works of Malay writers 
(in addition to Indonesian writers), in order to 
make it suitable for use in Tanah Melayu’, 
the contents having been compiled by Dr. C. 
Hooykaas and translated by Raihoel Amar 
gelar Datoek Besar. 

I take it that ‘ translated ' means that the 
spelling has been adapted to Malay usage, and 
this has generally been done, thongh in most 
cases words such as di-, -lah, and -nya are, 
contrary to Malay practice, joined on to the 
next word without a hyphen. When the 
proposed unified system of spelling called 
Melmdo, held up for several years by politics, is 
officially introduced, this and other more 
important differences will doubtless be ironed 
out, 

Starting with a long literary survey of the 
two branches of what is basically a ' Malay ' 
language, the book proceeds to a collection of 
synopses of classical Malay writings, followed 
by extracts from modern prose and poetry, 
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criticisms of modern writings, including an 
essay in his usual lucid style by the celebrated 
Malay writer Za‘aba, and winds up with 
extracts from olassical prose and poetry down 
to Munshi Abdullah. 

The book as a whole should be of value to any 
serious student of the two branches of the 
° Malay ' language. 

I feel, however, that there might well have 
been & more generous allocation of space to 
the section devoted to modern prose, especially 
to modern Malay, as opposed to Indonesian, 
writers of fiction, who now employ & more 
naturalistic style than their predecessors. 
Perhaps in the next edition they will get more 


However, this defect, if it is one, does not 
seriously detract from the essential value of 
the book. 

A. B. O. 


SIEGMUND BRAUNER and Josep K. 
Bantu : Lehrbuch des Swahili. (Lehr- 
bücher für das Studium der Orienta- 
lischen und Afrikanischen Sprachen, 
Bd. vir.) 220 pp. Leipzig: VEB Ver- 
lag Enzyklopädie, 1964. OM. 22. 


After Dr. Margarete Hóftmann's excellent 
Swahili-German dictionary, Swahili studies in 
East Germany are now provided with a 
grammar. Dr. Brauner, of the Karl Marx 
University, Leipzig, writes in the preface that 
the book is meant to be a practical introduc- 
tion, made necessary by the many changes in 
the language since the war. ‘Previous 
grammars . . . could not give a true picture 
of the African peoples because they were 
written from a colonialistic and racist point of 
view. It has been the purpose of the author... 
to create a grammar that witnesses to 
humanism and to respect for the African 
peoples. Therefore, problems of the national 
battle for liberation, of the upbuilding of the 
economy... occupy a large part of the work.’ 
They do. Some examples from sentences in the 
exercises: ‘Every teacher in Africa is a 
politician as well, and all children, boys and 
girls in every school, are little politicians and 
followers of their teacher. . . . Our teacher has 
two wives and many children from his two 
wives. ... In Kenya, the English are farmers 
and the Indians are traders. All these people 
are foreigners in Kenya’ (p. 27). ‘ British and 
American traders and company managers are 
powerful in Africa. They have many African 
employees and some are very severe to their 
employees’ (p. 28). ' The greatest plan is to 
oust the colonialista from Angola and Mozam- 
bique and to put an end to segregation in 
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South Africa’ (p. 35). ‘The Europeans came 
to Africa and took all the beautiful cultivated 
fields of the Africans ' (p. 50). ' It is the duty of 
every government to give help of every kind 
to the freedom fighters whose purpose is to 
oust the colonialista ' (p. 178). 

In the list of classes on p. 14 the place 
classes (16, 17, 18) are not mentioned. On p. 16 
the author writes: ‘ Relationship of case is not 
formally distinguished in Swahili. The subject 
is in the nominative, the object in the dative 
or accusative, a forma] distinction between 
them does not exist’. Surely, however, the 
object mfix does distinguish object from 
subject? 

The book is divided into 18 lessons, each with 
numerous examples and an exercise. All 
important subjeots of Swahili grammar are 
duly treated, e.g.: noun classes (lesson 1-8), 
relatives (9), locative relations (10), numerals 
(11), derived verbs (13), prepositions and 
conjunctions (15), syntax (18). A chrestomathy 
(pp. 163-95) contains inter alia: ‘Colonialism 
cursed in a meeting’. A word-list of 23 pp. 
ends the book. 

JAN KNAPPERT 


Proceedings of the East African Academy, 
first symposium, Makerere University 
College, June 1963. [v], 145 pp. 
Nairobi: Longmans for the East 
African Academy, 1964. 50s. 


This is the first product of a new African 
scientific association, organized by African 
scholars and scientists to cover Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Uganda, and Zanzibar. The 
volume (produced by Uneoprint) is divided 
into four sections: (A) physical sciences, with 
six papers dealing with the land and the 
atmosphere ; (B) arta and social sciences, with 
three papers; (C) medical sciences, with one 
paper; and (D) biological sciences, with 
eleven papers. Most of the material deals with 
physical and biological subjects, but there are 
five papers which cover human studies: 
* Problems of land and population in the Lake 
Districts of western Kenya’, by S. H. Omide, 
a useful study of the area which used to be 
known as Kavirondo (seotion A); ' Formal 
and informal learning in a second language ’, 
by Jonathan Silvey (section B); ‘ Progress 
and the one-party state’, by Donald 8. 
Rothchild (section B); ' Explorers and East 
African history ', by R. C. Bridges (section 
B); and ' Olorgesailie—8 study of the natural 
history of a Middle Pleistocene lake basin ', by 
G. Isaac (section D). The general quality of 
these papers, so far as a non-scientific reader 
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can evaluate the scientific sections, seems to 
be high ; the sociological papers are somewhat 
slighter in content. It is to be hoped that 
future volumes issued by the East African 
Academy will give more space to the history 
and problems of Man. | 

G. W. B. H. 


University of Ghana Law Journal. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. 74 pp. London: Sweet and 
Maxwell Ltd.; Lagos: African Uni- 
versities Press Ltd., 1964. 25s. per 
part, 42s. per annum. 


A flood of African legal periodicals is now 
beginning to flow from the recently established 
law faculties of English-speaking tropical 
Africa. Such journals provide a welcome 
vehicle at a more specialized level for reporte 
of current research and thinking in the field 
of African law. The first number of the 
University of Ghana Law Journal includes four 
useful articles by then members of the Legon 
Law Faculty ; it is a melancholy commentary 
on the transient character of some of these 
faculties that none of these authors is now at 
the University of Ghana. Two (including the 
Dean and the then Editor of this Journal) 
were deported from Ghana ; the other two are 
now on the staff of other universities. The 
difficulty of ensuring any continuity in the 
affairs of a fledgling journal such as this one 
can be readily appreciated. This is a pity, as 
such house journals obviously have a con- 
siderable contribution to make to African legal 
studies. 

One of the novel features of the University 
of Ghana Law Journal —explieable both by ita 
derivation from the cyolostyled Legon Law 
Journal, and by the American influence that 
was then preponderant at the Faculty—is the 
appointment of a ° Board of Post-Graduate 
Student Editors’. It is standard practice to 
entrust the management of law journals 
published from American law schools to a 
board of student editors; indeed, service on 
such a board is one of the most coveted 
honours that can be bestowed on a law student 
there. However succesaful the institution may 
be in the U.S.A., and however praiseworthy 
it is to give the chance of experience in legal 
writing to law students, one must have some 
reservations about the adaptability of the 
institution to African circumstances. So far as 
one can see from the first copy of the Journal, 
the role of the student editors was advisory 
rather than executive in the particular periodi- 
cal under review. 

A. N. As 


M. M. Green: Igbo village affairs, 
chiefiy with reference to the village of 
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Umueke Agbaja. Second edition. xvii, 
262 pp., map. London: Frank Cass 
and Co. Ltd., 1964. 35s. 


A book should be assessed not only within 
the discipline, but also within the period, in 
which it is written. Since the book under 
review was first published in 1947 (by Sidgwick 
and Jackson) social anthropological theory and 
technique have greatly developed and one 
therefore should expect this book to be, to some 
extent, out of date. But what is surprising is 
that the book is in fact now more in keeping 
with recent developments in the discipline than 
it was in 1947. At that time, the author was 
criticized for her failure to cast her anslysis in 
terms of lineage theory which was then in its 
hey-day. In recent years that theory has been 
subjected to & great deal of criticism and to-day 
many anthropologists believe that social life in 
even the simplest of societies is governed by a 
multiplicity of organizational principlea which 
cannot be subsumed under a monolithic 
principle like that of descent. 

The field-work on which the book is based 
was carried out at a time when the British 
administration was looking for indigenous 
* natural rulers ' in Iboland in order to incor- 
porate them within the system of rule through 
“Native Authorities’. Miss Green's study, 
however, shows that power and authority in 
Ibo society are diffused and that law and 
order in it are (or were) maintained through 
the many cleavages and counter-cleavages 
cutting soross each other 80 that people thrown 
apart by one line of cleavage are held together 
by virtue of other oleavages—e theme which 
has been greatly developed in social anthropo- 
logy in recent years. 

Miss Green's book is lacking in quantitative 
data and her three appendixes on ‘ Tempera- 
ment’ remain, as in 1947, unnecessary and 
even irrelevant. But the student of Ibo 
society and culture will still find this book a 
mine of authentio ethnographic data and of 
sociological insights. 

ABNER OOHEN 


Sytvia Lzrrg-Ross: African women: 
a study of the Ibo of Nigeria. Reissued. 
367 pp., 8 plates, map. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1965. 
428. 


A rumour circulated in 1929 in Iboland that 
the Administration was planning to extend 
taxation to the women. The reaction of Ibo 
women was immediate, dramatic, and of far- 
reaching consequences. In the course of a 
few days, thousands of simple, illiterate, half- 
naked women, acting on their own, without any 
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encouragement or support from their men, 
mobilized around their leaders and staged 
violent riots against Europeans and Warrant 
Chiefs, attacking trading stores, banks, and 
prisons, and dictating terms to District Officers. 
In encounters with police and troops scores of 
their number were killed or mjured. 

The rapidity, efficiency, and effectiveness 
with which the women organized and acted 
astonished everyone, including the Ibo men 
themselves. The Administration wondered : 
' Where did we go wrong ?' . Two commissions 
of inquiry were appointed and one of them 
observed that the government did not under- 
stand native institutions. 

Mrs. Leith-Ross begins her book, first 
published in 1989, with an account of the 
* Women's War’ and then proceeds to disouss 
various aspects of the position of women in 
Ibo society in an attempt to explain how these 
women organized their forces. She considers 
the Ibo woman in four different contexts, 
presumably representing four stages of 
development towards ‘ civilization’: ‘ primi- 
tive woman’ in the purely farming community 
of Nneato, ‘sophisticated woman’ in the 
farming-trading community of Nguru, ‘ woman 
in transition ' in the urban-farming community 
of Owerri Town and, finally, ‘ sophisticated 
woman’ in the purely urban community of 
Port Harcourt. 

The discussion is not confined to overt social 
and cultural behaviour, but also covers 
attitudes and psychic processes. The author 
not only reporte what she saw and heard, but 
also diagnoses, and discusses ‘solutions’. In 
conclusion she expresses her anxiety about 
the women’s future and wonders: ' Where are 
they going to? What will become of them ? 
What use will be made of their . . . startling 
energy ...?’. 

In the course of her discussion, Mrs. Leith- 
Ross points out some simple facts which are 
directly relevant to the understanding of the 
women's uprising of 1929. In traditional Ibo 
society, it is the women, not the men, who are 
the main breadwinners for the household. 
Their role in both agriculture and local trade is 
crucial. The tax imposed s few years earlier on 
their men had already hit their household 
economy. The world-wide economic crisis at 
the time affected the prices of their palm oil. 
The Warrant Chiefs imposed on their villages 
by the central administration were mostly cor- 
rupt and arbitrary. The threat of direct taxa- 
tion of the women themselves proved to be the 
last straw. Under those conditions, women 
anywhere could indeed have reacted violently 
and thus Ibo women need not be especially 
* problematic’ or a cause for anxiety. 


ABNER COHEN 
VOL. XXIX. PART l. 
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Dru Oxaror-Omatt: A Nigerian 


villager in two worlds. 159 pp. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1965. 
12s. 6d. 


The success of a book like Baba of Karo by 
M. F. Smith indicates how valuable can be the 
record from the living memory of an African, 
of his, or her, own biography, as & source of 
ethnographic and historical data, as a literary 
theme in its own right, and as a medium 
showing how Africans view their own society 
and culture. The book under review is a short 
account of some episodes in the life history of 
an Ibo man, Christopher Nweke Okafor, who 
was born in 1898 in a village in Onitsha 
Province of the Eastern Region of Nigeria, and 
who, after a remarkable career which took him 
to many places in Nigeria, returned to his 
home village to die in 1944. The story is told 
by Dilim, Christopher’s son, against the back- 
ground of the general history of Iboland durmg 
the first half of the present century. 

After a short description of the social 
organization of the village, the writer traces 
events in his father’s childhood and education, 
and then proceeds to describe the coming of the 
white man, the imposition of the Warrant 
Chiefs on the village population, and the 
impact of Christian missionary activities on 
local politics. The underlying theme of the 
whole book is how the Ibo left their villages to 
adopt the white man’s culture in the towns and 
how, in the end, they returned to the villages 
as the only source of their cultural and spiritual 
life. The theme is dramatic and at some points 
very moving, but whether it is an authentic 
description of reality is a different matter. The 
reader is told in the introduction by Dr. Hair 
that ‘...up to the present day, the author has 
never had the fortune to live for any length 
of time in the “ home ” village about which he 
writes so lovingly and longingly’. The author 
was 17 when his father died and he writes the 
book finally in England, 20 years later, in a 
very polished and sophisticated manner, 
though attempting to maintain nalveté of 
narration and of style. Nevertheless, the 
reader cannot fail to learn much from the book 
about Ibo society and culture. The discussion 
of the formation and activities of Ibo tribal 
unions in Nigerian towns is particularly 
interesting and instructive. 

ABNER COHEN 


ARTHUR Norton Cook: British enter- 
prise in Nigeria. Second impression. 
xi, 330 pp. London: Frank Cass and 
Co. Ltd., 1964. 45s. 

This is an unchanged reprint of a work first 
published by the University of Pennsylvania 
14 
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in 1943, which has been for many years quite 
unobtainable in this country. It is a sound, 
well-constructed narrative of the evolution of 
the British Nigerian administration from the 
mid-1880's to the 1930’s. It has dated badly 
in tone and in its total neglect of the African 
side of the story, but nevertheless remains, 
within these limitations, probably the best 
short account of ita subject available. The 
lengthy annotated bibliography, in spite of 
some ourious judgments, is an especially 
valuable feature. Its appearance therefore is 
welcome, though new edition, if incorporating 
only minor changes and corrections, would 
have been much more useful and acceptable to 
African students and teachers. 
D. H. JONES 


GEORGES NiaNGoRAN-BouaH : La diwi- 
ston du temps et le calendrier rituel des 
peuples lagunaires de Cóte d'Ivotre. 
(Université de Paris. Travaux et 
Mémoires de l'Institut d’ Ethnologie, 
LXVI.) 164 pp. Paris: Institut 
d'Ethnologie, 1964. Fr. 30. 


This book describes the indigenous calen- 
drical systems of a number of African peoples 
who, though not apparently comprising a 
homogeneous ethnio group, live adjacent to one 
another in the coastal lagoon region of the 
southern Ivory Coast. Some general principles 
of identification of days of the week, months, 
seasons, and years are given, and then a more 
detailed account of the particulars for each of 
the eight peoples concerned. The third part of 
the book deals with ‘the ritual calendar’: 
proscriptions and rites of weekly, monthly, and 
annual significance. The principal concern is 
to describe the facta of these indigenous 
calendars rather than to make an interpretative 
analysis. 


P. H. GULLIVER 


SHEILA T. Van DER Horst: African 
workers in town: a study of labour in 
Cape Town. ix, 140 pp. Cape Town, 
etc.: Oxford University Press, 1964. 
358. 


This book is probably the most detailed 
quantitative analysis of aspects of African 
urbanization ever published. The author and 
her co-workers have managed to avoid 
discussing the wider political implications of 
urbanization in South Africa, and their resulta 
may usefully be compared with studies made 
elsewhere in Africa. 

The author specifies very clearly the criteria, 
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to be used in assessing urbanization. Her 
general theme is to elucidate each of these 
criteria, but there are many other useful 
findings peripheral to the general theme. One 
is that, among her sample, educational level 
is not particularly correlated with occupational 
status, a fact reflecting perhaps the relative 
glut of ‘semi-educated’ urban migrants in 
South Africa. 

The author acknowledges that this book does 
not claim to offer a qualitative analysis, for 
which we must turn to anthropological 
literature. 

D. J. PARKIN 


RaGHAVAN IYER (ed): The glass 
curtain between Asia and Europe : a 
symposium on the historical encounters 
and the changing attitudes of the peoples 
of the Kast and the West. xii, 356 pp. 
London, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1965. 42s. 


To write & review, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, of & work consisting of 20 separate 
contributions would olearly be impossible. 
Even to give à complete list of these contribu- 
tions would be out of place. I will merely give & 
few specimen titles: ' Historical context of en- 
counters between Asia and Europe’, by Geof- 
frey Hudson ; ‘ Chinese attitudes to theWest’, 
by Evan Luard ; ‘Modern Turkish attitudes 
to Europe’, by Geoffrey Lewis; ‘ Dialogue be- 
tween Asia and Europe ’, by Joseph Needham ; 
‘A dialogue on the glass curtain between Arnold 
Toynbee and Raghavan Iyer’. Many of the 
articles are straightforward historical sum- 
maries or descriptions of current situations ; 
others are more general and speculative, and 
these, one feels, would have gained in depth 
and unity by treating the mutual attitudes of 
East and West as part of a larger problem— 
the &mbivalent attitude of cultura] groups to- 
wards one another, manifesting iteelf not only 
in irrational hostility but also frequently in 
equally irrational admiration. Such hostility 
is of course the main theme of this book; but 
examples of wildly exaggerated admiration are 
also not wanting, such as that of eighteenth- 
century Europe for the supposedly ideal 
political system of China, ruled by Sages of 
unparalleled benevolence and sagacity. A book 
of this kind is almost bound to contam 
incautious generalizations. An example 
(p. 340) is Raghavan lyer's statement ‘in 
Eastern languages you don’t get a separate 
word. for rights and a separate word for duty ’. 
There are hundreds of Eastern languages and 
no generalization about them could fail to be 
absurd ; in this case it at once occurs to one 
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that in Japanese kenri means ‘rights’ and 
sekinin ‘duties’. There are some failures of 
communication. Hajime Nakamura (p. 248) 
talks about the doctrines of someone he calls 
Chia-hsiang-tai-shih without any indication of 
who he is or when he lived. I wonder how 
many readers would know that he means the 
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Chinese monk Chi-teang, who died in a.D. 623. 
On the next page he speaks of the ‘ turbulent 
days of the so-called Chu'un-ch'iu up to the 
beginning of ch'in [sic] in China’. No hint as 
to when this turbulent epoch occurred. 


ARTHUR WALEY 
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Kira TscHENKELI: Georgisch-deutsches Worterbuoh. Bearbeitet von Yolanda 
Marchev. Faszikel 8. Cover-title, pp. 635-730. Zürich: Amirani-Verlag, 1965. 
Sw. fr. 8. 

R. L. TURNER : A comparative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan languages. Fasc. VII : 
pragamati-matsyahüra. Cover-title, 481-560 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1965. 30s. 

CHARLOTTE VAUDEVILLE: Étude sur les sources et la composition du Ramayana de 
Tulst-Das. Traduction en hinds par J. K. Balbir. Fasc. 11. (Publications de 
l'Institut Français d'Indologie, No. 15, 1r.) [iii], 193 pp. Pondichéry: Institut 
Frangais d'Indologie, 1965. 

EwALD WAGNER : Abū Nuwüs: eine Studie zur arabischen Literatur der frühen 
‘Abbasidenzeit. (Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in Mainz. Ver- 
óffentlichungen der Orientalischen Kommission, Bd. xv.) viii, 532 pp. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1965. DM. 82. 

K. A. WAHEED : A bibliography of Iqbal. [ii], iii, 224 pp. Karachi: Iqbal Academy, 
Pakistan, 1965. 

Epaar WIOKBERG : The Chinese in Philippine life, 1850-1898. (Yale Southeast 
Asia Studies, I). xili, 280 pp., front., 8 plates. New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1965. $7.50, 56s. 

WILLIAM WILLETTS : Foundations of Chinese art: from neolithic pottery to modern 
architecture. 456 pp., including 322 photos. London: Thames and Hudson, 1965. 
£8 8s. 

GopFREY and Monica Wuson: The analysis of social change, based on observations 
in central Africa. Reprinted. vii, 177 pp. Cambridge: University Press, 1965. 
16s. 

Monroa WILSON and AROHIE MAFEJE: Langa: a study of social groups in an 
African township. xi, 190 pp., 8 plates. Cape Town, eto.: Oxford University 
Press, 1963. 30s. 

Gorpon WoLsTENHOLME and MAEVE O’Connor (ed.): Man and Africa: a Ciba 
Foundation symposium jointly with the Haile Selassie I Prize Trust. xx, 400 pp., 
front. London: J. and A. Churchill, Ltd., 1965. 36s. 

YigAEL YADIN and others: Hazor III-IV : an account of the third and fourth 
seasons of excavations, 1957-1958. By Yigael Yadin, Yohanan Aharom, Ruth 
Amiran, Trude Dothan, Moshe Dothan (1958), Immanuel Dunayevsky, Jean 
Perrot (1957). Plates. (The James A. de Rothschild Expedition at Hazor.) 
xxvi pp., 365 plates. Jerusalem: Magnes Press, the Hebrew University, [1961]. 
(Distributed in G.B., British Commonwealth, and Europe by Oxford University 
Press. £T 3s.) 

OTHMAN I. YAHYA (ed.): al-Tirmidi : Kitab hatm al-awliya’. (Recherches publiées 
sous la direction de l'Institut de Lettres Orientales de Beyrouth, Tom. xix.) vii, 
586 pp., 4 plates. Beyrouth: Imprimerie Catholique, [1965]. 

The Year Book of World Affairs. Vol. 19, 1965. xvi, 389 pp. London: Stevens and 
Sons Ltd. for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1965. £3 17s. 6d. 

CRAWFORD YOUNG : Politics in the Congo: decolonization and 1n . xii, 
659 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1965. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. £5.) 

MAHMUD Y. Zavip: Egypt's struggle for independence. x, 208 pp., map. Beirut: 
Khayats, 1965. L.L. 18, $6. 
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of the School published without assistance from the publications fund.] 
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1. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies I (1960) . 2 2 0 
2. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies I (1961) 2 2 0 
3. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies IIT (1962) 2 2 0 
4. H. L. Shorto (ed.): Linguistic Comparison in South East 
Asia and the Pacific (1963) . . 2 2 0 
5. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies IV (1963) 2 2 0 
6. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies V (1964) 2 2 0 
7. M. Guthrie (ed.): African Language Studies VI (1965) 2 2 0 
INAUGURAL LECTURES 
A. N. Allott: Law and Language (1965) i 2 6 
J. N. D. Anderson: The Relevance of Oriental and Noah, 
Legal Studies (1954) 2 6 
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J. Berry : Spoken Art in West Africa (1961) . i 2 6 
C. D. Cowan: South East Asian History in London (1963) 2 6 


F. J. Daniels: Japanese Studies in the ind of London 

and Elsewhere (1963) . : 2 
C. A. Fisher: The Reality of Place (1966) . 4 
‘C. J. Gadd: Teachers and Students in the Oldest Schools (1956) 4 
A. Gledhill: Whither Indian Law ? (1956) . : 2 
S. H. Hansford: The Study of Chinese Antiquities (1956) 2 
E. J. A. Henderson: The Domain of Phonetics (1965) 2 
P. M. Holt: The Study of Modern Arab History (1965) . 2 
A. K. S. Lambton: Islamic Society in Perssa, (1954) 
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N. C. Scott: The Place of Phonetics in the "— dE 2 6 
J. B. Segal: Edessa and Harran (1963) i ; 2 6 
R. B. Serjeant : The Saiyids of Hadramawt (1957) 4 0 
Hugh Tinker: The City in the Asian Polity (1964) i 2 6 
D. C. Twitchett: Land Tenure and the Social Order in T'ang 
and Sung China (1962) . : : 2 6 
E. Ullendorff: The Challenge of eee (1965) l l 2 6 
D. J. Wiseman: The Expansion of Assyrian Studies (1962) . 2 6 
FOUNDATION Day ORATIONS 
H. W. Butterfield: History and Man's Attitude to the Past 
(1961) . ; 2 0 
Sir Eric Ashby: Patterns idi Dco in Non-European 
Societies (1961)  . . : 2 0 
Sir Hamilton Gibb: Area Studies Reconsidered (1963) l 2 0 
Sir Keith Hancock: Smuts and the Shift of World Power (1964) 2 0 


THe BunMESE-ENGLISR DICTIONARY 


Fascicle I (1940) . 110 0 
Fascicle II (1950) 110 0 
Fascicle IMI (1955) 1 10 0 
Fascicle IV (1963) : 210 0 
[Further fascicles to follow] 
OTHER WORKS 


B. W. Andrzejewski: The Declensions of Somali Nouns (1964) 1 5 0 
E. Balazs: Political Theory and Admmistrative nci in 


Traditional China (1965) . . 11 0 
M. Guthrie: Bantu Sentence Structure (1961) . ; 10 0 
R. A. Hamilton (ed.) : History and aet in Afri — Fir 

Conference (1955) . ; : 0.p. 
G. Innes: The Structure of panteng in | Mende (1963) . 110 0 
D. H. Jones (ed.): History and Archaeology in Africa—Second 

Conference (1959) . 5 0 

(Distributed from Room 102, School f Oriental m. Afiti 

Studtes) 

H. Kabir: Rabindranath Tagore (1962) : 15 0 
B. Lewis (ed.) : The Fall of Constantinople (1955) . 0.p. 


[Notz: Now available in a Xerox reproduction ficit 
University Microfilms Ltd., 44 Great Queen Street, 


London, W.C.2] 
D. L. R. Lorvmer: The Wakhs Language (1958) . : 0.p. 
I. Richardson: The Role of Tone in Sukuma (1959) ; 5 15 0 


(Distributed from Room 104, School of Oriental and African 
Studies) 
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E. C. Rowlands: A Grammar of Gambian Mandinka (1959) 

E. O. J. Westphal : Kwangari—an Index of Lexical Types adl 
W. A. A. Wilson: An Outline of Temne (1962) . . 
8.0.A.8.—Library: Cumulated List of Periodical Articles on 


the Far East and South East Asia, May 1956—April 1957 
(1958) . 


S.0.A.8.—Library : Cumulated List of Periodical Articles on the 


Far East and South East Asia, May 1957—April 1958 (1959) 


Published by OxrorD Universiry PRESS 
LONDON ORIENTAL SERIES 


l. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


b. 


6. 


W. 8. Allen: Phonetics in Ancient India (1953) 
J. B. Segal: The Diacritical Point and the Accents in 
Syriac (1953) . 

Mary Boyce: The Manichaean Hymn Cycles : in Parthian 
(1954) . 

E. Q. Pulleyblasie: The Bakerton of the Rebellion of 
An Lu-Shan (1955) ; 

K. Ballhatchet : Social Policy and Social UN in Western 
India, 1817-1830 (1957) . 

D. L. Snellgrove: The Hevajra Tantra (1959) 

J. Brough: The Gandhàri Dharmapada (1962) . 

C. J. F. Dowsett: The History of the Caucasian Albans 
by Movses Dasxuranci (1961) . 
D. N. MacKenzie: Kurdish Dialect Studies I (1961) 


. D. N. MaeKenzie: Kurdish Dialect Studies II (1962) . 
. C. D. Cowan: Nimeteenth-Century Malaya—the Origins of 


British Political Control (1961) 


. J. B. Segal: The Hebrew Passover from ilis Eazliest Times 


to A.D. 70 (1963) 


. F. R. Palmer: The Morplalbes of the Tigre Nous (1962) 
. R. Williams: Jaina Yoga (1963) ; 
. E. J. A. Henderson: Tiddim Chin: a Den Agai 


of Two Texts (1965) 


. V. L. Ménage: Neshr?s History of the Ottomans : the 


Sources and Development of the Text (1965) 


LONDON ORIENTAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


L 
2. 


H. R. Kleneberger : Bibliography of Oceanic Linguistics (1957) 
H. L. Shorto, J. M. Jacob and E. H. S. Simmonds : Biblio- 
graphy of Mon-Khmer and Tai Linguistics (1963) 


HISTORICAL WRITING ON THE PEOPLES OF ÅSIA 


1. 


C. H. Philips (ed.): Historians of India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon (1961). ; 
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2. D. G. E. Hall (ed.): Historians of South East Asia (1961) . 

3. W. G. Beasley and E. G. Pulleyblank (ed.): Historians of 
China and Japan (1961) . 

4. Bernard Lewis and P. M. Holt (ed.) : Histor of the Middle 
Kast (1962) : l i 


ANNOTATED AFRICAN TEXTS 


1. W. G. Atkins (ed.): Unkhoswe waaNyanja (1952) 

2. W. G. Atkins (ed.): Ukawamba (1953) 

3. A. N. Tucker (ed.): Inkuti Pukunot oo [Maasai (1954) 
4. B. W. Andrzejewski (ed.): Hikmad Soomaali (1956) . 
5. J. H. Carter (ed.) : Soko Risina Musoro (1958). . 


OTHER WORKS 


W. G. Beasley : Select Documents on Japanese Foreign A 
1853—1868 (1955) 

J. R. Firth: Papers in Linguistics 1934-1951 (1957) 
Hardbound 2021104 . ; : 

Paperback edition . l 

A. Guillaume: The Infe of Muhammad (1 955) 

M. Guthrie: Bantu Word Division (1948) . l 
[Published for the International African Institute] 

A. M. Jones: Studies in African Music (1959) 

H. M. Lambert: Introduction to the Devanagari Script for 
students of Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Marathi and Gujarati 
(1053) . 

H. M. Lambert: Tapóduchon to the Devanagari Serin for 
students of Sanskrit and Hinds (1953) . 

T. F. Mitchell: Writing Arabic (1953) . . 

H. L. Shorto: A Dictionary of Modern Spoken Mon (1962) 

R. L. Turner: A Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan 
Languages :— 

Fascicle I (1962) 

Fascicle II (1963) . 

Fascicle IIT (1963) . 

Fascicle IV (1964) . 

Fascicle V (1965) 

Fascicle VI (1965) . 

Fascicle VII (1965) 

Fascicle VIII (1965) 

[Three more fascicles and ndn to follow): 

M. D. Wainwright and Noel Matthews: A Guide to Western 
Manuscripts and Documents in the British Isles relating to 
South and South East Asia (1965) i 1 
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Published by GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, Lr». 


STUDIES on MODERN Asia AND ÁFRICA 

1. C. 8. Philips (ed.): Politics and Society in India (1963) 

2. J. N. D. Anderson (ed.): Changing Law in Developing 
Countries (1963) 1 l . : 

3. C. D. Cowan (ed.): The Economie Development of South 
East Asia (1964) : : l ; 

4. C. D. Cowan (ed.) : The Economie Development of China 
and Japan (1964) : 1 ; 1 5 À 

5. S. R. Mehrotra: India and the Commonwealth, 1885-1929 
(1965) 1 ' : 


Published by THE ATHLONE 3 

JORDAN BEQUEST LEOTURES IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION 

l. L. Renou : Religions of Ancient India (1953) 1 

. D. Daube : The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (1956) 
P. Lévy: Buddhism: a “ Mystery Religion " ? (1957) 

H. H. Rowley: Prophecy and Religion in Ancient China 
and Israel (1956)  . : l : : ; 
5. R. C. Zaehner: Hindu and Muslim Mysticism (1960) . 

6. E. O. James: The Worship of the Sky-God (1963) 
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Published by LiuzAo AND Co., LTD. 


A. L. Basham: History and Doctrines of the Ajivikas (1951) 

W. G. Beasley : Great Britain and the Opening of Japan (1951) 

J. Brough: Selections from Classical Sanskrit Literature 
(1951) . l . ; 

C. C. Brown : Studies i in Country Malay (1956) B 

P. Hardy : Historians of Medieval India (1960) 

C. Hooykaas : The Lay of Jaya Prana (1958) 

J. F. P. Hoplins: Medieval Muslim Government in Barbary 
(1958) . ; 

B. Lewis : Handbook of Dinion and Policii i (1 947) 

Hla Pe: Konmara Pya Zat (1952) ; ; 

N. C. Scott: A Dictionary of Sea Dayak (1956) 

J. A. Stewart: A Manual of Colloquial Burmese, Part I (1955) 

A. S. Tritton: Materials on Muslim Education in the Middle 
Ages (1957) 


Published by W. HEFFER AND Sons, LTD. 


J. Berry : The Pronunciation of Ewe (1951) . 

J. Berry : The Pronunciation of Ga (1951) 

T. W. Clark: Introduction to Nepali (1963) . 

V. Minorsky : A History of Sharvàn and Darband in the 10th- 
11th Centuries (1958) . . : 


VOL. XXIX. PART l. 
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J. D. Pearson: Index Islamicus (1958) . 
J. D. Pearson : Index Islamicus—First Supplement (1962) 
Ida C. Ward: An Introduction to the Yoruba Language (1952) . 


Published by LUND HUMPHRIES AND Co., LD. 

F. J. Daniels (ed.): Selections from Japanese Literature 
(Twelfth to Nineteenth Centuries) (1959) . 5 

A. C. Graham : Two Chinese Philosophers (1958) 

Yin C. Liu: Fifty Chinese Stories (1960) 

P. G. O'Neill: Early No Drama (1959) . | 

K. P. K. Whitaker: 1200 Chinese Basic oos for 
Students of Cantonese (1953) l ; 

K. P. K. Whitaker: Structure Drill in AET (1954) 


Published by CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
D. Cowan: Introduction to Modern Literary Arabic (1958) 
A. K. S. Lambton: Persian Grammar (1953) 
A. K. S. Lambton: Persian Vocabulary (1954) 


Published by THE MancuesteR UNIVERSITY PRESS 
F. G. Bailey : Caste and the Economic Frontier (1957) 
F. G. Bailey : Tribe, Caste and Nation (1960) 
Published by ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL, Lrp. 
C. C. Brown: Malay Sayings (1951) 


Published by MACMILLAN AND Co., LID. 
L. W. Hollingsworth: Zanzibar under the Foreign Office 
1890—1913 (1953) "T 


Published by STEVENS AND Sons, LTD. 
A. Gledhill: Fundamental Rights in India (1955) . 


Published by G. BELL AND Sons, Lrp. 
R. H. Robins: Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical S in 
Europe (1951) ; 


Published by ARTHUR PROBSTHAIN 
K. P. K. Whitaker: Cantonese Sentence Series (1954) 
Published by TAYLOR s FOREIGN PRESS 


(Distributed by E. J. Brill) 
R. B. Serjeant: Prose and Poetry from Hadramawt 
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Offprints of articles from the Bulletin, from Vol. XIV onwards, may be 
purchased from the Editorial Secretary, who will supply on request a list of those 


available. 


LAW IN AFRICA SERIES | 
Nigerian Law of Landlord 
and Tenant 


M. OBUMNEME ONWUAMAEGBU, B.A., LL.M., 
PH.D. (Lond.), of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- Law, no 12 
Solicitor and Advocate of the Supreme Court of Nigeria 


Beginning with a historical sketch and a description of the Courts which operate 
these laws, the book goes on to deal with the land laws general, and to analyse the 
special relationship which exists between landlord and tenant, as compared with 
other similar relationships. The author then gives an account of the usual methods 
of creating tenancles and examines the scope of the grant, the duties of landlords 
and tenants, the termination of tenancies, and restrictions imposed upon landlords 
similar to the English Rent Acts. He concludes with a chapter on succession to the 
rights and duties of the parties. 


1966 Hardbound £3 3s. net: in U.K. and in Africa 


Family Property among 
the Yorubas. 


G. B. A. COKER, PH.D., LL.M., of Gray's Inn, Barrister- no 14 
at-Law.; Justice, Supreme Court. of. Nigeria . A 
Second Edition 

The Yorubas comprise one of the largest ethnic groups in Nigeria so that their 
customs in respect of family property are of great importance to practitioners and 
students in that country. In this book, after an introduction and a discussion of the 
basic principles of land tenure, the author deals with immovable and movable 
property, and the creation and determination of rights and restrictions, both in 
general terms and.how they affect.special categories of persons such as.chiefs, 
women, minors,etc. Particular kinds of family poverty are next dealt with, and there 
follows a discussion of testate succession, devolution by marrlage and con- 
veyancing practice and procedure. 

1965 Hardbound £4 10s. net: in U.K. and in Africa 


Paperback, for sale.only in Africa: £2 2s. net 


Sweet & Maxwell. 
11: NEW FETTER L'ANE LONDON. E.C.4. 


African Universities Press 
P.O. Box. 1287, LAGOS. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co. - 
HAVE FOR SALE SCHOLARLY BOOKS ON 


ASIA AND AFRICA 


ART - HISTORY - GEOGRAPHY - TRAVEL - LANGUAGES 
RELIGIONS 













Write for our free catalogues:— 


43 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 






THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


FAMED CENTRE FOR ORIENTAL BOOKS 


Hebrew, Arabic, Chinese, Japanese and Indian Books 
on Language, Philosophy, History and Literature 


0 * FOR BOOKS ¥ 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON W.C 2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 





Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 


"CAMBRIDGE 


The Roots of Ghana Methodism 


F. L. BARTELS 


The former Headmaster of Mfantsipim has written the first full 
account of Methodism in Ghana from its origins to 1961, the year 
of its autonomy. His treatment of the crucial role of the Fante 
Christian leaders helps to open up a new aspect in the study of 
missionary activity in West Africa and is a significant contribution 
to African historical writing. 50s. net 





British Policy in India 1858-1905 
SARVEPALLI GOPAL 

Dr Gopal has used sources which have only recently become 
available for public scrutiny to make some new and controversial 
judgments of British policy in India during this period. South 
Asian Studies. 70s. net 


A Grammar of Diola-Fogny 


J. DAVID SAPIR 


A descriptive study of the most important dialect of Diola in the 
Basse-Casamance region of Senegal. Dr Sapir deals with the 
phonology, morphology and basic syntax of the dialect and 
includes a short analysed text. This monograph is the first 
substantial study, using modern linguistic techniques, of any of 
the languages of the West Atlantic group. West African Language 
Monograph Series No. 3. 18s. net 


A Cambridge Study in Economic History 


Land and Caste in South India 


Agricultural Labour in Madras Presidency in the I9th Century 
DHARMA KUMAR 


A study of the influence of British rule upon the agrarian situation 
in India, together with the changes in population, cultivation and 
land distribution. The economic and social status of the labourer 
is emphasized, and Dr Kumar challenges traditional opinions on 
the growth of landlessness. 45s. net 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LAW IN AFRICA 
The Police & the Public in Nigeria 


Cyprian O. Okonkwo, LL.M., 
Lecturer in Law at the University of Lagos, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- Law no 17 


This book examines the powers and duties of the police in Nigeria, and discusses 
the rights and obligations of the citizen in matters involving the police. It first 
considers the organization and control of the various police forces, and goes on to 
examine police powers in such cases as arrest, search, entry and the use of force. 
The position of the citizen is next considered with special reference to the part he 
can play in assisting the police and with a full discussion of the offence of obstruc- 
ting the police in the exercise of their duty. A chapter is devoted to sanctions against 
illegal exercise of power by the police and the remedies available to the citizen 
whose rights are violated. 


1966 Price in U.K. Bound: 20s. Wrapped: 10s. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH SERIES 
The British Commonwealth 


H. F. Morris, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., 

Lecturer in African Law, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, 

Lately African Courts Adviser, Uganda 


and James S. Read, LL.B., of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at- Law, 
Senior Lecturer, Faculty of Law, University College, 
Dar-es-Salaam no 1 3 


The Constitution of Uganda can be understood only in the context of its historical 
development, and against the background of the traditional Institutions which 
form an important element in the modern state. In the present work, Part | 
accordingly describes in some detail the development of the Constitution, and its 
salient features are considered in Part I1. In Part 111, the authors present an analysis 
of the most important branches of law in Uganda. The book concludes with 
a discusslon of what is probably the outstanding problem of legal development 
confronting Uganda, as indeed it does most of the newly independent nations of 
Africa : the problem of harmonizing successfully the different systems of law which 
apply. 


1966 Price in U.K. £4 10s. net 


Sweet & Maxwell 
11 NEW FETTER LANE LONDON E.C.4. 


African Universities Press 
P.O. BOX 1287, LAGOS. 


The Principles. of Native Administration 
in Nigerta 


Selected Documents 1900~1947 
Edited and introduced by A. H. M. KIRK-GREENE 
Foreword by MARGERY PERHAM 351 net; paper covers 1Gs-net 


History of East Africa 
Volume II 

Edited by VINCENT HARLOW afd E. M. CHILVER 
Assisted by ALISON SMITH 

Introduction by MARGERY PERHAM Io maps 845 net 


Foreign Investments in India 
MICHAEL KIDRON sos met 


Ashanti under the Prempehs 1888—1935 
WILLIAM TORDOFF 4 balf-tone plates, 4 maps 42s net West African History Series) 
The Aftermath of Revolt 

India, 1857-1870 

THOMAS R METCALF rap A4jrnet (Princeton University Press) 

Ihe Tijantyya 

A Sufi Order in the Modern World 

JAMIL M. ABUN-NASR 1 balf-tone plate,-2 facsimiles, 1 map 355 net (Chatham House) 
Foreign Atd and Politics in Nepal 

A Case Study 

EUGENE BRAMER MIHALY 1 foldng-map 425'net (Chatham House) 


Oxford Library of African Literature 

Praise Poems of Tswana Chiefs 
Translated and edited by Y. SCHAPERA Line map 455 net 

The Glorious Victories of ‘Amda Seyon, 
King of Ethiopia 

Translated and edited by G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 6 balf-tone plates, 5 maps 38s met 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Large Stock of New and Secondhand Books on 


ASIA 
AFRICA 
AUSTRALASIA 


Lists on Application. 


Recently issued : 


ORIENTALIA NOVA, No. 61. China and Japan; No. 62. India; No. 63. 
Near and Middle Hast. In preparation : No. 64. Africa. 


ORIENTALIA ANTIQUA, No. 46. China ; No. 47. India; No. 48. Near and 
Middle East. In preparation: No. 49. Africa. 


ARTHUR PROBSTHAIN EAs" 


41 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Literature and the Arts 
in Twentieth-Century China 


A. C. SCOTT 

The 1911 revolution in China marked a decisive turning point in the country’s 
literature and art. This book describes the profound changes that took place 
MM all e as the scholars and students sought to catch up with the rest 
of the world. 


Poems from the Divan 
of Khushal Khan Khattak 


Translated by D. N. MACKENZIE 

Khushal Khan Khattak is the most famous of the seventeenth-century moghul 
chieftains and is acknowledged as the father of Pashto poetry. From this selec- 
tion of his divan or collected poems there emerges an unmistakable picture of the 
man and his times. 425. 


The Golden Casket 


Edited by WoLFGANG BAUER & HERBERT FRANKE 
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THE HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE , OF LATER 
ANSARI POETRY—II? 
By W. ‘ARAFAT 


A second group of poems share the same characteristics with the poems 
discussed in part 1 of this article, and are of equally late authorship. However, 
they lack the explicit evidence of a later date. These are nos. vir, x, XIX, LXXIx.? 

Poem no. vir is yet one more of those ‘ defensive’ poems which seem to 
indicate that not only the poet, but the whole tribe, in the wider sense, are on 
the defensive. Although it can be argued that the poem is not by Hassan, there 
is evidence of a deliberate attempt to give the impression that it is. At the same 
time there is evidence, too, of even later interpolations. There is a marked and 
abrupt deterioration in the structure of the verse at more than one point in the 
poem, and some unexpected and inexplicable changes of person and number. 

From the very beginning one forms the impression that the poet and his 
tribe are being attacked and are defending themselves. At the beginning, 
however, there is a note of defiance, which later on in the poem gives place to 
a much weaker psychological attitude. The poem opens : 


E -‏ هة 
Tell those who are awaiting the news, of a battle [approaching] which will‏ * 
force the old grey-haired woman to flee nimbly °.‏ 


The poet then continues the boasting in the first person singular : 

‘ Their opinion is that I am a defender of my clan in all circumstances (l. 2) ; 
and if I do not confirm their opinion, then may the clouds not water my grave 
(1. 3). My equals among men know that I am the knight-defender and fighter 
(l. 4), that my enemies know no weakness of mine, and never encroached upon 
me (l. 5), and that ever since I grew up ? I had enemies and envious people to 
suffer from (1. 6). Yet I repaid such twice over, or even more '. 

In 1. 8 the poet addresses his lady, ‘ If thou should’st ask people about me, 
I come from an ancestry from which [good] ancestries trace their descent’. 

From 1. 9 to 1. 16 we find the first person singular and the first person plural 
alternating in a confused manner. There is also some obscurity and anachronism. 
It is any ney: however, to quote ll. 9-13 in full: 


أنا الزائر الصقر T E‏ وعنده أ leis‏ ورو ووافد 
a om E Tas E‏ حيث أجتناها ا he qui‏ 


1 For part x see BSO AS, xxix, 1, 1966, 1-11. 

2 In Barqiiq!’s edition of the Diwan of Hassan b. Thabit (Cairo, 1929) pp. 113-21, 392-7, 425, 
286, respectively. 

3 Bargiiqi seemed uncertain of the meaning of the Arabio. In a footnote (Diwdn, p. 114) he 
suggests tentatively that أدركت”‎ ia ‘may mean: from the time I attained my desire’. This is 
difficult to sustain, and is unnecessary. 
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ارت ااه‎ ub aat ات‎ "rs "ual Catt” pas Ley 
IN : $6 dw 5 
"Atl ae أبي ذاك الث‎ e مه‎ "ub T as M a ومن جد‎ 
"lam he who visited the hawk, son of Salmà, when he had [in prison] 
Ubayy, Nu‘man, ‘Amr, and Wafid. 
He thus gave us glory to inherit, for he who earns similar [glory] where he 
did, returns thankful. 
And my grandfather was the chief speaker on the day of Sumaiha, and my 
uncle is the feeder of birds, Khalid son of Hind. 
From us came the “ martyr at the mountain ”, Aus b. Thabit, of whom the 
noblest memories are the battles [he fought] ; 


And he whose nearest grandfather is my father, and the son of whose 
mother is [the son] of my father’s mother, he, that warring martyr '. 


Certain points stand out concerning these lines : 
(1) uneasy alternation of first person singular with first person plural ; 
(2) ambiguity as to the exact meaning of certain lines, the exact identity of 
persons, and the relation between ideas and persons ; 
(3) certain unusual expressions and, in the case of 1. 13, a highly complicated, 
tortuous, and contradictory statement. 

According to the notes attached to this poem in various editions, as well as 
in manuscripts, Ibn Salma (l. 9) is al-Nu‘man b. al-Mundhir, Numan III, of 
Hira. The four people mentioned in the second half of the line, are, according to 
these notes where the names are given in full, Madinese who were imprisoned by 
Nu‘man but later released as a result of Hassān’s intercession. The incident is 
worth boasting of, and is mentioned elsewhere in the poems.‘ It is quite likely 
that the incident did actually take place, and even if these lines were doubtful in 
themselves, they could have been based on a fact then well known. It is of no 
particular consequence whether the word ‘ hawk’ refers to Ibn Salma, or to the 
poet, as Barqiiqi seems to have taken it, influenced no doubt by poem v, 1. 9 
where the same word i8 used, unmistakably referring to the poet. 

In 1. 10 we find the first person plural in the first word. Complication is 
added by the meaning * he left to us as a legacy ’, while the rest of the line does 
not help to clarify the exact sense of the whole line. Even if one takes the first 
two words in the simple sense of ‘ thus he gave us glory ’ and refers them to Ibn 
Salma in the preceding line, who then is the logical subject of the rest of the line 
and who is the grammatical subject of the verb احتناها‎ in the second half of 
the line ? To this is added the obscurity of the word «^... It generally denotes 
place, which would not be very acceptable here. 

Barqügi 5 seems to have noticed the unusual change to the first person plural 
in this line (as well as other changes in the passage under discussion) and 


amended it to e i This, however, does not solve the essential problem. 


* v, 9, and probably, by implication, ooxx. 
5 Diwan, p. 116. 
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In l. 11 the first person singular is again used: “° And my grandfather .. .’. 
The reference in the first half of the line is clear both in the manuscripts and in 
other sources such as Ibn al-Athir.? Hassan’s grandfather al-Mundhir was made 
arbiter at the end of a long war between the Aus and the Khazraj which had 
started over the blood-money to be paid by the Aus for the murder by an Ausite 
of an ' ally ' of the chief of the Khazraj. The convention demanded that blood- 
money payable for the death of an ' ally ' should be half that payable for a free 
member of the tribe. The powerful head of the Khazra], however, insisted on the 
full amount, and the Aus, resenting the indignity and unable by any means to 
change the position, preferred to fight. This ‘war’ went on for many years until 
finally they referred the case to Hassan’s grandfather, all previous arbitration 
having faled. He satisfied everyone and obtained lasting glory by his com- 
promise judgment. For he ruled that the full amount should be paid on that 
occasion only, but that tbe accepted convention should otherwise stand. 
Arbitration took place at the well of Sumaiha, whence the boasts associated with 
the name. Í 

As for the poet’s uncle Khalid, ‘son of Hind’ and ‘ feeder of the birds ’, 
mentioned in the second half of the line, neither the notes nor any other sources 
seem to offer a clue as to his identity. 

The next two lines boast of two people not on the grounds of Jahili qualities 
and pre-Islamic fame, but for their record of service to Islam. 

Reverting once again to the first person plural the poet boasts ‘ and from us 
[came] Aus b. Thabit ’, who is usually identified as Hassan’s brother, and who, 
according to the notes attached, as well as to a large proportion of other sources, 
was supposed to have fallen at Uhud. According to the same notes the person 
intended in the following line, 13, is Shaddad b. Aus b. Thabit. 

These references to Aus and Shaddad are the only ones in the poetry 
attributed to Hassan, and that is the more remarkable because both are des- 
cribed as martyrs. 

It can be seen at first sight, however, that these two lines must be an 
interpolation in the main body of the poem, regardless of the questions of 
authorship and date. The two lines go together as one unit, in spite of the fact 
that the first person singular is used in the second line, because the first word in 
the first line ‘ and from us’ is the predicate to the first word in the second line 
‘and he whose . . . in addjtion to being predicate to the subject immediately 
following it. The mterpolation is clear from the sudden introduction of the first 
person plural * and from us [came] ’, which is a sudden jump from the personal 
and particular in ‘ and my grandfather is . . . in 1. 11 preceding, to the general 
and more or less impersonal. The word itself ‘ from us ’ clearly indicates that the 
poet is thinking as an Ansari, a Madinese, not as a Khazrajite or Ausite, and the 
reference to ‘the battles’ (al-mashahid) as ‘memories’ (dhikr), in the second 
half of the same line is farther proof of that. 


* al-Kamil, 1, 495. 
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Strong suspicions concerning Hassán's, or even an early Ans&ri’s, authorship 
of these lines can be confirmed by the following evidence. 

(1) The absence of any elegies on Hassan’s brother, which throws very grave 
doubts on the possibility of Aus having been killed at Uhud. Even if itis argued 
that much of Hassin’s poetry must have been lost, it must be remembered that 
such an incident as the death of the poet’s brother and the resulting poetry 
would certainly have received some special attention from any person who 
became interested in Hassan’s poetry. 

(2) Historical evidence. Ibn Ishaq lists Aus b. Thabit among the dead at Uhud. 
More authorities, however, deny that. Ibn Sa‘d " mentions that Aus attended, 
not only Badr, Uhud, and the seige of Madina, but all the battles (mashähid) 
fought by the Prophet. He also states that Aus died during the caliphate of 
"Uthmàn. 

He does, however, quote one of the Ansar as saying that Aus fell at Uhud, 
but dismisses that quickly on the grounds that his first authority did not know 
that. 

Ibn Hajar 5 is particularly helpful because he quotes various authorities, 
and is very revealing. First he states that Aus died at Uhud, and quotes the line 
now under consideration (vir, 12), as proof. 

He’ then quotes Waqidi to the effect that Aus attended Badr, the siege of 
Madina, Khaibar, and all the mashahid, and lived till the days of "Uthm&n. This, 
says Ibn Hajar, is supported by Ibn Zabàlah in his book Akhbar al-Madina. 

He then draws his own conclusion to the effect that the first version must be 
right, and that Aus must have died at Uhud. Proof is found in the line in 
question (vu, 12). Thus Ibn Hajar actually gives a clue to the mistake of later 
authors. 

Yet in Ibn Hajar one finds what may be the source of the story of Aus’s 
martyrdom at Uhud. For on the same page, the next biography (no. 315) is that 
of * Aus b. Thabit al-Ansári'. The sole claim of this man to his place in the book 
appears to be that his death was the occasion of a legal ruling by the Prophet. 
When he died, we are told, his two brothers tried to take possession of the 
property he left, upon which his widow complained to the Prophet. 

Two statements follow which are very significant. One is to the effect that 
*Ybn Manda’ mentioned the story and identified the man with an’s 
brother—which is evident confusion. 

The second is that * Muq&til' mentions the story with two very important 
differences : (i) that the person concerned was Aus b. Malik ; (ii) that he died at 
Uhud. 

Thus, though it cannot be said with certainty, it is quite possible that the 
confusion of these stories and persons over a long time was the source of the 
belief that Aus fell at Uhud. Such a story would naturally appeal to Angaris in 
later years, who either did not have the means or did not have the will to verify 


7 Tabagat, m, 2, 63. 
8 Isabah, 1, 157. 
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it. It is interesting that Ibn Hajar himself noted one instance of confusion, or 
what may be one phase in the development of the story. 

As for the person referred to in 1. 13, the only indication as to his identity is 
in Barqüqrs notes to the poem, where he is stated to be Shaddad b. Aus b. 
Thabit, Hassan's nephew. Assuming that this is so, two points may be noted. 
(1) Shaddad died in a.x. 58 (according to Ibn Kathir) ° or 4.H. 64 (according to 
Ibn al-Athir).! 

(2) There are no grounds for calling him ‘ warring martyr ’. 

The line itself with its tortuous reference to the person intended indicates not 
only the author’s inferior powers, but also a deliberate desire to give the im- 
pression that some kind of relation exists which actually does not. Whatever 
meanings one tries to give to the word al-adnà after ‘his grandfather’ or 
‘ancestor ’ in this line one cannot avoid the plain contradiction. ‘He whose 
near (1) (close (1)) grandfather is my father (or ancestor ?) ' could only mean that 
the person concerned is the poet’s nephew, whereas the other statement ‘ he the 
son of whose mother [is the son of] the mother of my father ' seems to indicate 
the opposite relationship. 

One need hardly say that Hassān would not have referred to his brother or 
nephew in that manner, nor used such a form as mtn-nà ‘ from us came’. There 
is no need to state, either, that the inferiority of the verse, the tortuous character 
of the second of the two lines, as well as the more probable dates of those two 
persons, make it out of the question for Hassan to have been the author. The 
question is who interpolated them and when. This question will be discussed 
later. 

The alternation of the first person plural and first person singular continues 
until l. 23. One can see a continuation of the general characteristics noted 
above, for the lines in the first person singular are uniformly better than those 
which use the first person plural. The latter, on the other hand, are mostly of 
inferior power and looser structure. Some reveal a much weaker spirit, and 
a number are distinctly out of place. 

In 1. 14, the poet clearly shows that he is thinking as an Ansari and not as an 
Ausite or & Khazrajite, a clear indication of & date much later than the time of 
the Prophet. ‘ In the summit of every noble house, Khazrajite or Ausite, I have 
an ancestor (l. 14). Thus none of us would do harm to his neighbour or mock 
him while he is worshipping [God] (1. 15), for we consider neighbourly rights as 
a trust, which the noble amongst us keep (l. 16).’ 

The poem reflects a defensive attitude. ‘ Thus whatever I say, I always find 
among my “ people " a witness to its veracity (l. 17). Every tribe has a “‘ stamp 
to stamp others ", and our stamp is immortal rhyme (1. 18). When we do stamp 
[someone] with it, it is commonly recognized (1. 19). Our marks appear on him 
like the streams on black land (1. 20). Thus they [the rhymes] give relief even to 
him who is difficult to relieve, and last as long as eternal mountains (1. 21). They 
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give ill luck to bim who harbours enmity towards us and felicity “ in this world, 
through us, to him whom we help ” (1. 22). Whenever we break the standard 
of one poet, we feel the urge again and repeat the action (l. 23). 

The remaining five lines form one unit and are a simile elaborating the idea 
of the poet who exposes himself to punishment by the present author. He would 
be like the ‘ ill-starred one of Thamüd ’ who killed the she-camel and brought 
destruction on the whole tribe. 

Looking at the poem as a whole one notices that there are three distinct 
sections : ll. 1-9, 10-23, and 24-8. 

The first section is all in the first person singular. It is on the whole good 
verse, has a smooth and easy flow, and reflects a somewhat spirited author, who 
is conscious both of the need to defend himself and his tribe against rival poets 
and of his ability to do so effectively. 

The third section, in all probability an interpolation, has already been 
discussed. 

In the second section, ll. 10-23, one sees two strands of thought intertwined. 
One is seen in those lines which employ the first person singular and which are 
clearly a continuation of the first section. The other is seen in the lines which 
employ the first person plural and which alternate irregularly with the first. 
There is an exception in each of these two groups which is easily explained. 
Line 13 employs the first person singular but is clearly a part of the second 
group because it is grammatically connected with the line before it. Similarly 
11. 18 and 23, and probably 19 and 20, belong to the first group although they 
employ the first person plural For the use of the first person plural in them 
comes naturally after the word gawmt ' my people, my tribe’ in L 17. 

The first of these two groups, where the firat person singular is employed, 
has on the whole a better standard of verse and is clearly a continuation of the 
first section of the poem. The lines represent the same spirit. 

The second group, on the other hand, is clearly much inferior. The lines are 
looser, they lack power, and are full of padding. Further, they reveal a very 
much weaker psychological attitude. Lines 15 and 16, for instance, illustrate 
both points. ‘None of us offers harm to his neighbour or mocks bim delibe- 
rately ’ 11 (1. 15), or, according to another reading," “. . . mocks him when he 
worships God’. The various readings, however, do not alter the significance 
of this particular ground for boasting. Hassan and other poets did boast of 
keeping good manners towards their companions in drunkenness, but when an 
Arab of that period boasts of being harmless, there must be something wrong. 

The same two points are-made clearer in the following line, 16, which shows 
the reason for this attitude, ‘for we consider the right of “ neighbourliness " a 


1: This is according to both the oldest manuscripts. 
15 The reading ‘dbid is found in the British Museum and the Bibliothèque Nationale manu- 
goripte, on which Hirschfeld based his edition of the Diwan. 
. 12 Barqüqi gives le وهو‎ which he explains: ‘when he returns as of habit, to seek our 
customary help '. This, however, is rather forced. 
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trust, which is kept by the noble . . . amongst us who are pledged to it '.!* For 
the line as a whole, it is a sure sign of feebleness to try and give a feeble reason 
for an even more feeble boast. In boasting, no reasons are given and no 
justification offered. Any elaborations are usually intended to enhance the 
boast. 

Lines 20 and 21 reflect as clearly as any similar line in the poems already 
discussed in these articles, the complete loss of power and prestige that the 
Ansar must have suffered during the Umayyad period and later. Line 21 is 
almost pathetic, for in spite of the rhyme-word ‘ him whom we help’, one feels 
very strongly that the dominating feeling is fear of enmity being harboured 
against the Ansar, and a kind of pious reliance on their own ' sanctity '. Hence 
the claim that (the poems) give felicity ‘ through us’, to whomever ‘ we help’. 
This, and the tone of the lines, indicate clearly a poor state of helplessness. 

The only conclusion, therefore, is that this poem is a composite work of two, 
perhaps more, authors. The first and earlier part would be ll. 1-9, 11 (probably 
14), 17 (possibly 18, 19), 23. The second part, ll. 10, 12, 13 (probably 14), 15, 
16 (probably 18, 19), 20-2, 24-8. 

The first part is more personal, better poetry, and more spirited. The 
second part is inferior verse and reflects weakness. 

There is no doubt that the second part is a deliberate interpolation by a later 
Ansari. That it is deliberate interpolation is clear from the way the lines were 
distributed in the poem. That it is one individual who is responsible is clear 
from the uniform character of the lines as well as from the deliberate distribution. 

The question is, who is the author of the first, the better, part which is the 
‘ original’ ? Such lines as line 9, ‘ I am he who visited the hawk, son of Salma ’, 
if the notes are right, certainly point to Hassan as author, as does, on the face of 
it, l. 11 concerning his grandfather’s judgment at Sumaiha. The verse is not 
very inferior, though it has a slight raciness, and the diction tends on the whole 
to be common. 

On the other hand, the treatment and certain information in the lines seem 
to suggest that Hassan is not the author. Though the lines are spirited and have 
a threatening attitude, they are not as aggressive as one expects Hassan to be. 
Instead of saying that his tribe know he is their defender (1. 2) Hassan would 
have addressed himself directly to the ‘ enemy ’, or else threatened him, more 
likely by threatening his tribe, firmly and in unmistakable terms, that he would 
say something unless. ... More likely than not, he would either actually say 
what he threatens to say, or give a foretaste of it. 

Secondly, in 1. 6 the poet says that he has had enemies attacking him since 
his adolescent years and surrounding him with their envy. This is a clear 
revelation, but there is nothing whatever, either in Hassan’s more authentic 
poetry or in any information about him, creditable or otherwise, to suggest that 


14 This is the best that can be made of the rhyme-word "A ull, which is evidently forced 
in order to provide a rhyme for the line. 
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he ever had a sense of persecution, even though it 1s accompanied by confidence 
in his ability to look after himself (1. 7). 

So also, the obscurity of the person mentioned in the second half of 1. 11 
makes one wonder if Hassin could possibly boast of a person who was likely to 
sink into oblivion so quickly, considering that Hassan not only had confidence 
in his own value, but never forgot that his close relatives and personal friends 
were the Ghassanid kings. 

It is perhaps more likely that the author of these lines i is either : (i) Hassan’s 
son, ‘Abd al-Rahman, or grandson, Sa‘id; or (ii) an Angari who deliberately 
fathered them on Hassan to give the lines Ges 

The possibility of “Abd al-Rahman being the author is supported by the fact 
‘that he was a good poet, though inferior to his father, that he lived early enough 
to have the spirit to make a strong stand, yet late enough to have the occasion 
to need it, that he actually was deep in poetic ‘ battles ' early in life, and lastly, 
that the personal boasts would not be completely out of place with him. 


Poem no. x is not found in the Tunis edition or in those which are based on 
it. Hirschfeld states, without giving a reason or providing a reference, that the 
poem is ‘of doubtful authenticity’. Nevertheless, there is enough internal 
evidence in the poem to support this contention. 

The poem can be divided into two main sections. The first (H. 1-16) repre- 
sente an introduction, and the second (ll. 17-37) is boasting in very general 
terms. 

The poem opens in a traditional manner : 


dj d‏ عاف کان رسومهك “pele‏ ريط سابري مرسم 
Whose is the ruined abode ; ; its traces are like cloaks of fine patterned cloth‏ 
of Sapir ’.‏ 


Then follow eight more lmes on the traces, which give a very strong impres- 
sion of being both stilted and hackneyed. The ‘ three [stones of the fire-place] 
resembling sitting doves’, as well as the ° peg with a “ notch ” in the back of 
its °“ head ” ’ (Il. 2-3) sound very hackneyed. Worse is the reference to the 
stones by the adjective only, and from a root which is not, in its real sense, very 
appropriate. Thus the use of the word كد‎ 0 for the stones seems to represent 
a departure from the primary sense of the word which a Jahili poet could not 
make. When this form of the plural is followed in the same line by another 
example in the rhyme-word, which is meant to give exactly the same meaning, 
the artificiality becomes too striking to be passed over. Similarly, one wonders 
if a Jahili poet, or a good poet of any age, is likely to use in two successive lines 
rhyme-words which derive from the same root. In this poem rhyme-words 
from the root صرم‎ ‘to cut’ appear in ll. 6-7 and again in ll. 13-14. Moreover, 
the same root appears in |. 10 and agam in 1. 13 with only one word to separate 


it from the rhyme-word, also of the same root. Parallel to this, one finds, be- 
tween ll. 6 and 11, the repetition, three times, of the metaphor of ‘ cutting 
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the cord (of love) ’, and four times of the word ‘ cord °’. This is all the more signifi- 
cant because one is struck by the same quality of emptiness in the latter part of 
the poem which is devoted to boasting ; in ll. 17-37 very few points are made 
and the same points are merely repeated. 

The first part of the introductory section of the poem is followed by a passage 
of love poetry, ll. 10-16. The lines are clearly artificial, for they are not only 
void of feeling, but are wholly made up of a collection of traditional expressions 
put together, and the effect is soulless. 

‘If “ Laila ” has gone far, and withheld the desires of the loving heart, (1. 10), 
and intended to cut the “cord” [of love], and listened to the words of an 
inimical liar (l. 11), the “ cord " [of my love] is not weak, nor is it liable to 
change with separation—‘‘ though she did not speak ” (1. 12). Nor would her 
love, had she entrusted me with keeping the ties, have been cut short (l. 13). 
I haven't lost the secret [of your love] so that you should reward me by separa- 
tion and cut me off, (1. 14), nor did I find love too much nor was my bosom filled 
with too much “ suppressed conversation ”, (l. 16), and all that “ they " have 
talked about me was no more than random suspicion.’ 

As for ‘ Laila ' she does not appear anywhere else in the poems attributed to 
Hassan. In these lines one gets the impression that the name could have been 
anything that suits the metre. At the same time except for Sha‘atha who was 
Hassàn's ‘lady’ for poetical purposes, and for two other women who appear 
in poems with stories, all other female names to whom love poetry is addressed 
in the poems attributed to Hassan, appear in poems which are of doubtful 
authenticity. 

The remainder of the poem is devoted to boasting in the first person plural. 
The boasting in these lines is in very general terms and rests on the nobility, 
generosity, and bravery of the tribe, as well as on the noble qualities of its 
chiefs. One feels that the same things are being repeated and that the poet is 
moving in a circle around himself. The ‘ we’ and ‘ our’ and ‘ us’ are repeated 
so often that the effect becomes unpleasant. Yet the whole of this section is 
both lifeless and colourless. 

The generalities and exaggerations—lacking any personal touch, thus giving 
the impression of remoteness and emptiness—are the same here as in the other 
poems already discussed ; the inferiority of the verse has been illustrated ; 
repetitions and many instances of padding and unusual or forced expressions or 
forms of the word can be quoted. The fifth form of the verb and its derivatives 
are used very often without any justification in the sense, and merely because 
this form and its derivatives help more than others to complete the lines. Thus 


ond 
the form المتز عم‎ in 1. 11 is unusual in the sense required and no doubt has 


been forcibly formed to complete the line and provide a rhyme-word. The same 
applies to the rhyme-word of 1. 20 and to a lesser extent to the rhyme-word of 


15 In Hirschfeld's edition the line contains a grammatica] mistake which was clearly due to a 
scribe’s error in the British Museum MS. 
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l. 29. Other examples can be found, some acceptable, some clearly forced into 
their places. They are all rhyme-words, and the inevitable result in each case is 
to give a short final syllable instead of the long one in the penultimate ° foot ' 
oftheline. Although strictly speaking this i8 not a fault in prosody, these lines 
jar a little with the more regular lines. Coupled with the artificiality of the form, 
the resulting effect of slight irregularity appears worse than it might have been. 

Lines 15 and 16 offer instances of padding. Line 16 in particular presents 
a glaring instance of versifying, of words used to make up the line. Thus in the 
first hemistich we find ‘ And d did not happen of that which happened of 
what they invented about me, 

Finally, of special interest are Edi 29 and 30. Here amid all the boasting in the 
first person, there are references to another party. In 1. 29, the poet boasts, 
° We... all the time...repay the foolish among them with patient forgive- 
ness '. Then in l. 30, ‘ Thus had they understood or been guided rightly in their 
affair, we would have brought them blessings after misery ’. 

These two lines in particular re-echo sentiments expressed in poems already 
discussed and found to be by later generations of the Ansar. They betray the 
defensive attitude of the poet, and the bankruptcy of that section of the com- 
munity which has come to rely for power on pompous but empty boasts, of 
& past from which they had been completely cut off, and & present which seems 
to have nothing glorious. Again there is the attempt to claim some kind of 
sanctity or inherited privilege, providing only an empty boast. 

Whatever the reasons, then, for the absence of this poem from the Tunis 
edition, it is Justified in so far as the poem is not by Hassan, but most probably 
by an Ansari of a later generation. 


Poem LXXIX is another which shows the same traits as the group previously 
discussed. The poet boasts, in the first person plural, that they are * kings and 
sons of kings ’, of their relation to the Ghassanids and the Lakhmids, then of the 
help they, both Aus and Khazraj, gave to the Prophet, and ends by the general 
boast that they are better and wiser than everybody else. 

a em opens : 


i E thou not see us, the sons of ‘Amr b. fiet iii lofty b is too 
high for every aspirer ? ' 

‘Amr b. ‘Amir, better known as Muzaiqiyà', was the ancestor both of the 
Ghassanids and the Ansar.1° 

The poet continues in L 2 to elaborate the ‘ height ' of the sharaf, thinking of 
it, as in l. 1, simultaneously in an abstract and concrete sense, thus producing 
a compound metaphor and playing with subtlety on the word sharaf, which 
means both honour or nobility, and high ground. Thus in 1. 2 the poet tells us 
that this sharaf stands firm on the ground, while branches have shot out of it 
rising 88 high as the stars. 

16 Wüstenfeld, Tabellen, No. 12. 
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He then goes on to elaborate and make full and rather exaggerated use of the 
blood relationship between the Aus and Khazraj on the one hand and the 
Ghassánids on the other. The boast, however, is carried farther, one would 
think too far, to include the Lakhmid kings as well ; there is far less justification 
for boasting of a relationship with them." 

With an exaggeration that a Madinese of the Jahiliyya would not think of, 
the poet calls his tribe ‘ kings and sons of kings’ (1. 3). More points will be put 
forward to support the contention that this is the poetry of a member of a later 
generation of the Ansar, but one would say here that such a boast of being 
kings and sons of kings is the natural reaction of the Ansàris who found 
themselves reduced to a position of no consequence, when the real kings who 
held the power in their hands were the Umayyads. Hence all this insistence and 
all the repeated emphasis on this supposed kingship. 

Those kings and sons of kings are like stars in the east (1. 3). When one star 
sets another makes the earth bright (1. 4). Every noble member has an equally 
noble father (1. 5), such as Jafna, the hero ‘Amr b. ‘Amir (Muzaiqiya’), the sons 
of Ma’ al-Sama’, and the two sons of Muharriq (1. 6) as well as Haritha al- 
Ghitrif—or else, such as the son of Mundhir or Abū Qabiis, the lord of the 
Khawarnag (L 7). 

The members of the first group of these names are supposed to be Ghassanids, 
whereas the last two are Lakhmids. It can be seen, however, that the first group 
listed indicates a lack of skill and perhaps a lack of knowledge, for it involves 
a good deal of overlapping. Haritha al-Ghitrif!9 is grandfather of “Amr b. 
‘Amir; and Ma’ al-Sama’, his son, is the father of ‘Amr b. ‘Amir, the most 
illustrious ancestor who is also mentioned in the first line. Thus when the poet 
mentions ‘the sons of Ma’ al-Sama’’ he really includes everyone mentioned, 
except al-Ghitrif, as well as the rest of the Ghassanids and the Ansar. Instead, 
however, we find the list containing, as different people, ‘Amr b. ‘Amir, Jafna, 
his son and direct ancestor of the Ghass&nid kings, and the ‘two sons of 
Muharriq ’. 

Barqüqi!? mentions in & note to the poem two more names, among the 
Lakhmids, who are sometimes called Muharrig, no doubt on account of their 
having used fire ds a means of punishment. These are Imru al-Qais b. ‘Adiyy 
and ‘Amr b. al-Mundhir III. Tt is more likely, however, that the poet intended 
a Ghassanid of this name because the name is the last but one of a group of 
Ghassanid princes, and because the Ghassanid group is clearly separated from 
the other by ‘or’. In any case, it is not clear at all who exactly are ° the two 
sons ' of Muharriq. 

Very conspicuous in these two lines, however, is the alteration in the name of 
Ma’ al-Sama’, who is spoken of as Ma’ al-Muzn. One would think that a first- 
class poet would not succumb in this way to the exigencies of the metre, but to 


17 Wüstenfeld, Tabellen, No. 12. 
18 Wüstenfeld, Tabellen, No. 12, item 15. 
19 Diwan, p. 287. 
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a later poet these are all mere names. Again, apart from the fact that Hassan 
would not make such a violent alteration in the name to suit the metre, his 
personal acquaintance with the Ghassanids, with whom he felt a genuine personal 
affinity, would prevent him from committing this fault. The same feeling and 
his love and respect for the Ghassanids would also prevent him from listing the 
names in this way, for there is something disrespectful in lining up so many 
names, taking the names that suit best, altering as is necessary, and filling 
the gaps with epithets. Hassan had love and respect for them, and yet he did 
know his place. To him they were real, to the poet of two or three generations 
later, they were mere names. 

With a broad hint directed at the Qurashites and, one may think, at the 
Qais section of the Arabs, the poet continues in 1. 8, ‘ Those, and.not the base 
ones, repel the army bristling with bright spears ', by stabs with the lance and 
blows with the sword (I. 9). 

The poet then deals with one particularly bright spot in the history of the 
Madinese: ' The Apostle of God came to us when the world frowned upon 
him ' and when he was attacked by everyone (l. 10). He was ruthlessly driven 
out by the riff-raff of Qais and Khindif (i.e. the non-Yamani tribes) (1. 11), but 
‘we were an impregnable and lofty stronghold for him against everyone else ’ 
(l 12). The heights [of this stronghold] are crowned with swords and spears 
(1. 13). In it Khazrajis defend their land like lions (1. 14) assisted by men of the 
Aus (L 15). 

So the arrival of the Prophet at Madina and the support he received are 
treated as history. It is also used to bring out strongly the contrast between the 
hospitable, loyal, noble, and religious Ansar on the one hand, and the Qaisites 
in general on the other, who showed the opposite qualities. Some generations 
after the death of the Prophet it became natural for the poets to be more general 
than particular, and for the Madinese to think as Ansàris v1s-d-vis the Qurashites, 
and again as Yamanis vis-&-vis the Qaisites, rather than as Aus opposed to 
Khazraj. 

The next two lines are boasts in traditional terms. ‘In every battle our 
devastating “ stabbing ” saved us from being disparaged (l. 16), as did our 
hospitality to our guests and fulfilment of our truste (1. 17) 

In the last two lines, however, the pompous note common to all poems 
previously discussed, reappears. ‘ Thus we are the lords of men in every place ; 
whenever we say anything among men we are believed (l. 18). ‘ In their deci- 
sions, our wise men are guided to the right judgment when others are not 
similarly guided (l. 19) Both in the exaggerations contained and in the hint 
at the ° other party ’, one finds more indication of the closeness of this poem to 
the rest of those discussed earlier. 

There remain four poems, mostly short pieces, which may be classified as 
poems of boasting by later Ausites, but which have individual characteristics. 
They too recount or hint at earlier events, but they do not reflect the political 
and social atmosphere which prevailed after the battle of al-Harra. 


PETITIONS FROM THE MAMLUK PERIOD 
(NOTES ON THE MAMLÜK DOCUMENTS FROM SINAI)! 


By 8. M. Stern 
(PLATES I-VII) 


I. Toe MAMLŪK DOCUMENTS FROM SINAI 


The monastery of St. Catherine in Sinai possesses a large collection of 
documents concerning its own affairs and dating from the Fatimid, Ayyübid, 
Mamlük, and Ottoman periods. They were used for historical purposes as early 
as the seventeenth century by certain writers belonging to the monastery, but, 
if exception be made for the pioneer (but limited) work done by B. Moritz in 
the early years of this century, they remained unexploited by modern scholars. 
The American expedition of 1950, which has microfilmed about one-half of the 
library's manuscripts in various languages, brought back microfilms of the 
entire collection of Arabic and Turkish documents, thus making a thorough 
study of them possible for the first time. There is no need to specify the earlier 
bibliography of the Sinai documents, since readers of this Bulletin can obtain 
the necessary information from an article of mine published in an earlier 
volume.? In that article I also described in greater detail the documents from 
the Fatimid period, and published the earliest of them, announcing the publi- 
cation of all the Fatimid documents from Sinai in a volume which has now been 
published under the title Fatimid decrees. 

Simultaneously with that article there appeared a volume by H. Ernst? 
containing the edition of the greater part of the documents belonging to the 
Mamlük period. Thus the contents of the Sinai archives are being revealed with 
all speed, and most of the medieval chancery documents are either published, 
or due to be published in the foreseeable future.“ 


1 Abbreviations : 

Ayalon = D. Ayalon, ‘ Studies on the structure of the Mamluk army—um’, BSOAS, xvi, 1, 
1954, 07 ff. 

CIA = M. van Berchem, Matériaux pour un corpus inscriptionum arabicarum. 1. Égypte, 1. 
Cairo, 1894-1903. 

Fajimid decrees = B. M. Stern, Fatimid decrees. London, 1904. 

Gaudefroy-Demombynes = M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie à l'époque des Mamelouks. 
Paris, 1923. 

° Petitions from the Ayyübid period’ = S. M. Stern, ' Petitions from the Ayyubid period ', 
BSOAS, xxvu, 1, 1904, 1 ff. 

Quatremóre = E. Quatremére, Histoire des sultans mamlouks, de V Egypte. Paris, 1837-46. 

* Three petitions of the Fatimid period ' = 8. M. Stern, ‘ Three petitions of the Fatimid period ’, 
Oriens, xv, 1962, 172 ff. 


3 * A Fatimid decree of the year 524/1130 ', BSOAS, xxr, 3, 1960, 439 ff. 

3 Die mamlukischen Sultansurkunden des Sinai-Klosters. xxxix, 353 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1960. DM. 44. 

4 Two Sinai documenta of the Ayyübid period, containing petitions with the sultan’s decree 
on their back, are published (together with a third of different provenance), in the article 
* Petitions from the Ayyübid period '. The remaining two decrees from the Ayyübid period are 
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I have been asked to review Ernst’s edition of the Mamlük documents, but 
since some points with which I propose to deal at length demand a certain 
amount of space, the review has assumed the character of an article. 

It is self-evident that the publication of a considerable corpus of documents 
such as the present one (containing over 70 items) deserves the gratitude of 
students of Islamic history. The dates of the documents extend throughout 
the whole period of Mamlük rule. Thus, there are pieces issued in the name of 
Qutuz (1), Baybars (3), Qala'ün (2), Khalil (2), Baybars II (1), Muhammad b. 
Qala'ün (2), his sons Hajj1 (1), Hasan (3), Salih (2), and Sha‘ban (1), Barquq (3), 
Faraj b. Barqüq (2), Shaykh (1) Jaqmaq (1), Inal (2), Khushqadam (6), 
Temir Bogha (1), Q&'itbày (22), Qansüh (15), Timanbay (1). It is true that 
the contents of the documents are far less varied. Most of them consist of the 
reiterated confirmation of the privileges granted by the rulers of Egypt to the 
monks of Sinai, safeguarding them against the encroachments of government 
officials or of the Bedouins of the peninsula. Some provide information on the 
history of the monastery, its relation with the Mamlik government, its posses- 
sions, its bishops, and even its quarrel with the Melkite patriarchate of 
Alexandria. Nevertheless the importance of the documents lies less in their 
actual subject-matter than in the light which they throw upon medieval Islamic 
diplomatic and the practice of the Mamlük government bureaux. In fact, the 
splendid collection of Mamlük documents in the Sinai monastery is factle 
princeps in the field, and the one which is next in 1mportance—the collection 
preserved in the Franciscan Custodia Terrae Sanctae in Jerusalem—follows it 
at some distance. The first complaint which we have to brmg against the 
volume is that none of the documents is photographically reproduced, so that 
the external features (script, arrangement, signature of the ruler, entries of 
registration), which make for & great part of the interest of the documenta, 
cannot be studied at all. In order to get some idea of the appearance of the 
documents the reader must turn to the few photographs in A. S. Atiya's 
hand-list,5 where on plates xIv—xvi parts of six documents (i.e. the signature 
of the sultans and two to six lines from the beginning) are reproduced. The 
Franciscan collection of Mamlük decrees which we have just mentioned has 
not yet been as exhaustively published as tbe Sinai one—but those documents 
which have been published are accompanied by full illustration. Yet there too 
the student of Islamic diplomatic is pursued by misfortune: the volume in 
question seems never to have been on sale and is absent from many of even the 


published by me in Documents from Islamic chanceries (Oxford, [1966]) under the title * Two 
Ayyibid decrees from Sinai’. Thus the only medieval chancery documents still awaiting 
publication are Mamlük documents which emanate from officials rather than the sultans them- 
selves and which are therefore not included in Ernst’s volume (cf. below, p. 260). 

5 The Arabic manuscripis of Mount Sinai: a hand-list of the Arabic manuscripts and scrolls 
microfilmed ai the library of the monastery of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai, Baltimore, 1955. 

* The documents in question are nos. v, ix, xix, lx; one dooument—Atiya, no. 964 add.— 
is omitted in the present volume, while a document by Qà&'itbay, dated according to Atiya 5 June 
1473, cannot be identified, either because the editor dates it differently, or has omitted it. 
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greatest libraries.’ In order to provide some further illustrations, photographs 
of the documents discussed in the present study are provided.? 

The editor has acquitted himself fairly well of his main tasks, which are the 
transcription and translation of the texts; the first of these, as a glance at 
the photographs will show, was not an easy one. Fairly well—since the 
decipherment is not perfect. There are many words left undeciphered and there 
are some erroneous readings. To justify this statement I refer to the textual 
notes accompanying the re-edition of some of the documents in the following 
pages: here the reader is also able to check the readings in question against 
the photographs of the originals. Elsewhere I have also pointed out errors of 
reading and translation in some of the other documents.® One could go on, 
but it is not my purpose to re-examine text and translation exhaustively.! 

The explanatory material—introduction, notes, bibliography—bears witness 
of great industry and wide reading, and is very informative even beyond the 
strict limits of the subject in hand. In the extensive bibliography, listing in 
four sections studies concerning Sinai (monastery and peninsula), Islamic 
diplomatic, the Mamlik period, and some general works, the second is 
especially useful. The notes also contain many references which render good 
service. They are put together a little too mechanically—instead of proper 
explanation a mass of references is flung at us, some of them relevant, some 
less so. What is especially felt is the lack of a real diplomatic commentary : 


' The volume, containing 26 decrees and deeds, was published by N. Risciani as Documenti 
e firmani, Jerusalem, 1931; but it—or at least my copy of it—has no title-page. The decrees 
are photographically reproduced in their entirety. A hand-list of the documents conserved in 
the Custodia Terrae Sanctas ranging from the Ayyübid to the most recent Ottoman period 
(listing 2,644 items) was published by E. Castellani: Catalogo dei firmani ed altri documenti 
legals emanati in lingua araba e turca concernenti i santuari le proprietá i diritti della Custodia di 
. Terra Santa conservati nell'archivio della stessa Custodia in Gerusalemme, Jerusalem, 1922. I am 
most grateful to the authorities of the Custodia, and more especially Father E. Tonini, and to 
Father A. 8. Rosso in Rome, for their generosity in procuring for me copies of these works. 

* As in my former studies on documents from Sinai, I am again indebted to the Manchester 
University Library for providing me with printe from the duplicates, preserved in the Library, 
of the microfllms taken by the American expedition to Sinai. 

° In the article ' Petitions from the Ayyubid period ’. 

10 Some further corrections, taken at random. In no. iv, 1. 21, the word بالجولان‎ does not, 
of course, mean ' by messengers ’ (such a word does not exist) but ' in the Jawlàn ', and belongs 
to the date, which is 12 Ramadan 670/12 May 1272. In that year Baybars, after having concluded 
peace with the Crusaders in Caesarea on 22 April (R. Grousset, Histoire des Croisades, DI, 663 ; 
correct misprint ‘mai’ in title) left that city on 3 Sba'bàn for Damascus, where he arrived on 
2 Shawwal (al-Maqrizi, Suluk, 1, 598). The document was issued on the way, while he was 
encamped in the district of the Jawlan, the biblical Golan. In nos. lxv and lxvii the words 
ruhban al-Kurj are absurdly rendered as ‘the monks of the Kurds’; al-Kurj or al-Gurj are, 
of course, the Christian Georgians. These documents are valuable additions to the evidence 
about a fairly well-known episode. Indeed, most curiously the text of no. Lrvii is also extant in 
the form of an inscription which used to be to the left of the door of the Basilica of the Holy 
Sepulchre and has been published by M. van Berchem, Matériaux pour un corpus inscriptionum 
arabicarum, TI, 1 (Jérusalem * ville’), pp. 348-98. (Cf. also E. Cerulli, Etiopi in Palestina, Rome, 
1943, I, 378-81. Ernst quotes in his notes to no. lxv the title of Cerulli’s book, but did not 
notice that the episode is treated in it!) I shall re-edit these documenta on another occasion. 
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the official procedure culminating in the issue of the documents is nowhere 
explained. True enough, in his introduction the editor meticulously (and 
somewhat pedantically) tabulates the phraseology employed in the various 
parts of the actual decrees, and some of the notes contam summary references 
to passages occurring in the handbooks for secretaries, such as al-Qalqashandi’s 
Subh al-a‘sha, which describe this or that phase of the bureaucratic machinery 
which produced the documents. These occasional references cannot, however, 
compensate for the lack of a systematic description confronting the actual 
documents with the literary evidence. 

To mention one particular point. Many of the documents contain entries 
referring to their registration in various government offices—a practice which 
left its traces also in documents of the preceding periods of the Fatimids and 
Ayyübids.! These registration marks have been rather unsatisfactorily treated 
in the present edition. Admittedly, they are most difficult to read, since they 
are frequently written in an extremely cursive hand. At any rate, since they 
have often been left undeciphered, and at other times have been wrongly 
deciphered,!? if one wishes to study this aspect one has to examine again the 
originals or their photographs—the edition alone cannot serve as sufficient 
basis. 

Again, one could continue raising one point after another and supply the 
diplomatic commentary which the editor has failed to give. I am not proposing 
to do that here, but have chosen one particular subject, since in treating of it 
I can supplement some former studies of mine, doing for the Mamlük period 
what I had done in them for the Fatimid and Ayyibid periods. This concerns 
one important feature of the administrative practice which seems to have been 
missed completely by the editor, namely, that it was a petition submitted to 
the sultan, or his ministers, which set in motion the whole apparatus culminating 
in the issue of the decree. In order to make up for this omission I supply a 
detailed account of the petition in the Mamlük period and the different ways 
in which it was submitted to the authorities and was subsequently dealt with 
by them. Such a commentary is indispensable for the understanding of the 
documents in general, and the interpretation of some particular documents has 
been vitiated by the faot that the editor did not realize the role of the petition 
and that the texts in question contained the actual petitions. 

Before turning to the interpretation of these documents—which is the main 
business of the present article—it is only right to stress again that in spite of 
the serious shortcomings which have been pointed out, the volume as a whole 
i8 of great value. 


11 of. Fatimid decrees, section 10 of the diplomatic commentary, and the artiole on the 
Ayyubid decrees quoted above, p. 233, n. 4. 

18 A fundamental error consiste in that the editor has not recognized that many of these 
marks contain two complementary entries : one of them being an order to register the document, 
the other a note that the registration has been effected. In such cases the first entry begins with 
& jussive, li-yuthbat, the second with the perfect uthbita—Hli-yuthbai has, however, been usually 
misread by the editor as utkbita. Cf. below, p. 248 and n. 60. 
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II. THREE PETITIONS AND THEIR CONSEQUENTIAL DECREES 


In the Mamlük empire, as in all medieval Muslim states, subjects with a 
grievance had the right to approach the ruler and submit to him, or his 
deputies, their petitions; this was an important means of making justice 
prevail, which was, theoretically at least, the chief raison d’être of rulership. 
The petitions preserved among the Mamlik documents of Mount Sinai allow 
us, taken together with the detailed information provided by al-Qalqashandi, 
to form a clear picture of this important feature of Mamlük administration. 
Moreover they take their place in a series of extant specimens which makes it 
possible to follow the development of this particular kind of document: we 
have a number of petitions from the Fatimid period, three from the Ayyubid 
period (two of which also come from Sinai), and they show the continuity of 
the tradition on the one hand, and the gradual change in details on the other. 

Many decrees in the volume published by Ernst begin with the statement 
that they have been granted in response to a petition (called rug'a or 02550( 
submitted (the verb rafa‘a is used in Arabic) to the sultan by the monks." 
In effect, three petitions are actually preserved among the documents, though 
the editor has not recognized them as such. Since this has seriously impaired 
his interpretation of the documents in question, I re-edit them here with the 
necessary comments. 


13 cf. ‘ Three petitions of the Fatimid period’, and ‘ Petitions from the Ayyubid period’. 
In these articles too the evidence of the actual documents has been combined with literary 
information in order to provide as full a description as possible of the administration of this 
particular branch of justice, viz. the ruler's investigation of grievances (al-nazar fi 'I-magalim). 
The Mamlük practice has been described on the basis of the literary authorities only by É. Tyan, 
Histoire de l'organisation judiciaire en pays d'Islam, Leiden, 1960, 500 ff. In W. Bjórkman's 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im islamischen Agypien, Hamburg, 1928, 52-3, the 
Mamlük petition is desoribed chiefly after al-Qalqashandi, vr, 202 ff. The article by the same 
author entitled ‘ Die Bittschriften im diwàn al-ink&’, Der Islam, xvin, 1929, 207-12, is based, 
as far as the Mamlük period is concerned, on the same passage ; for the suggested antecedents 
of the Islamio petition of. my remark in the article ‘ Three petitions of the Fatimid period ’, 
p. 189, n. I. 

14 Such a statement is contained in nos. ix—xii, xvi, xix, xxv, xxviii, xxix, xxrii-xlix, li-lv, 
lviii-lx, lxii, liii, lxv, lxix, lxxii. Similarly in the decrees of the Franciscan archives (above, 
p. 235, n. 7) nos. i-viii, x—xii, xv-xvi, xx, xxv—xxvi. The contentae of decrees were, as is well 
known, often inscribed on stone (G. Wiet, ‘ Répertoire des décrets mamlouks de Syrie ', Mélanges 
syriens offerts à Monsieur René Dussaud, Paris, 1039, rr, 521-37; J. Sauvaget, ' Décrets 
mamelouks de Syrie ’, Bulletin d’ Études Orientales (Institut Français de Damas), rr, 1932, 1-52, 
Ir, 1933, 1-29, xir, 1948, 5-60; and for the unique case where we have both the deoree and the 
inscription see above p. 235, n. 10). In some of these inscriptions the petitions which led to the 
issue of the decrees are mentioned : ‘ according to the petition (qissa) submitted by his exalted 
excellence the تلقو‎ Baha’ al-Din’ (Sauvaget, BEO, ıı, 1932, 25); ‘a petition (gissa) in the 
name of the inhabitants of Sarmin, in which they reported’ (idem, BEO, xu, 1948, 38); ‘a 
number of the inhabitants of Hims... complaining . . . the petition (gissa) distinguished by the 
noble handwriting’ (M. van Berchem, ‘ Arabische Inschriften’, in M. von Oppenheim, 
Inschriften aus Syrien, Mesopotamien und Kleinasien, 9 ff.). A great number of references to the 
word qissa in the meaning of ‘ petition ' are listed by Quatremére, I, 236 (note 111) ; for addi- 
tional examples for qissa and rug‘a see my articles ‘ Three petitions of the Fatimid period ’, 190, 
195, 198-200, 208, and ‘ Petitions from the Ayyübid period’, p. 26, 1. 4 of text, and p. 27, 1. 38. 
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1 
No. iii = Atiya, no. 26 (plate 1). 
Petition addressed to Baybars in 659/1261 and the sultan's decree. 
Recto 15 : 


TS المملوك‎ 


ان المملوك رجل صعلوك ذو عائلة Jubi,‏ 

وهو مقيم بالطور وله JE‏ بالطور يقوم alle‏ 
5 ولمرد دين اليه وسؤال المملوك من صدقة 

مولانا السلطان عز نصره توقيع أمر ان 

V‏ يعارض المملوك ى نحله المذكورة وان يجرى 

على السئن القديمة على ما بيده من التواقيع 

وان لا يعارض dE‏ ولا بجيف 
0 طالع المملوك بذلك 

والحمد لله وحده (؟)... 16 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 


The slave, Salama al-Shawbaki, kisses the earth and reports that the slave is a 
pauper, with a family and children, residing at al-Tur, where he has palm trees to 
support his family and visitors. The petition of the slave from the bounty of our 
Lord the Sultan (may his victory be glorious !) 18 that an order be written to the 
effect that the slave should suffer no interference in respect of the aforementioned 
palm trees of his, and that he should be treated according to time-honoured customs 
as defined in decrees in his possession, and that he should not be met with injustice 
and oppression. The slave has made his account about this." Praise be to God 
alone... 8 


Salama was obviously a Christian, native of al-Shawhak, the well-known 
place to the east of the Araba, famous in Crusader times as Montreal, but 


15 Ernst calls this the verso. Moreover, since he did not realize that one side of the document 
contains the petition, the other the deoree, he writes that ' the recto is the same as the verso '— 
without asking why the s&me thing should be written twioe. (In the collection of microfilms too 
the petition is called ‘no. 26. Part 2’, the decree ' Part 1’.) The dimensions of the document 
are 38 x 11۰5 cm. 

14 Tn ll. 4-5 the words yagimu...ilayhi are not read by Ernst, nor are the words ‘azza 
nasrubu in 1. 6. In l. 6 he reads lahum instead of amr, in 1.7 wa- instead offi. In 1. 8 he does not 
read al-gadima. He offers no reading for l. 10 in the text, but in the notes he has: laʻa (?) 
al-diwan. 

17 The reading fdla‘a 'l-mamlük bi-dhaltk is suggested by the use of the same formula in 
reporte submitted by government officials, see below, pp. 241—2, where also a passage by al-Qalqa- 
shandi is quoted according to which the formula /ala‘a 'l-mamlük was sometimes used in private 
correspondence (modelled on the style of the petition). In the other petitions published below 
the phrase is more legible than in ours. 

18 T cannot read the last words. 
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retaining a large Christian population even after its capture by Saladin.!? 
. He lived in the town of al-Tür,?9 where he had a plantation of palms, which 
sufficed for the livelihood of his family and the needs of ‘ visitors’. It is not 
quite clear who these visitors are ; was Salama an agent of the monastery and 
had he to entertain monks visiting al-[ür * That there was some connexion 
between him and the monastery follows of course from the fact that the 
document is preserved in the monastery archives, though it is possible that 
this 18 because, as we shall see (p. 249), his property passed into the possession 
of the monks. It is not stated what Salama’s trouble exactly was. To judge 
from the analogy of the complaints of the monastery itself i its petitions, it 
may have been Bedouins who interfered with Salama’s palm trees. He seems 
to have had similar troubles before, since he refers to previous decrees issued 
in his favour. One of the salient impressions received from these documents is 
how the central government had to be approached again and again about quite 
trivial business. We are, however, less interested in Salàma and his particular 
affairs than in what we can learn from his petition about the form of the 
petition in the Mamlük period. 

For comparison, we have material of two kinds: the description by 
al-Qalqashandi of the type of petition current in the Mamlük period, and the 
extant petitions of the Fatimid and Ayyibid periods which inform us about its 
antecedente. The following is a translation of al-Qalqashandi’s passage (vr, 203). 
‘The custom in this matter is to leave some empty space at the beginning of 
the sheet and make its margin according to its breadth. One starts with the 
basmala and writes under its beginning: “ The slave * so-and-so kisses the 
earth and reports thus” (al-mamluk fulàn yuqabbil al-ard wa-yunhi ka-dha 
wa-ka-dhà) upon which follows the whole of the report. Then it is said: “ and 
his petition is such-and-such ". If the petition is addressed to the sultan, one 
says: ''his petition from the noble bounties (al-sadaqat al-sharifa) ** is such- 
and-such " ; if to someone else: “‘ his petition from the all-embracing bounties 


15 of. Encyclopaedia of Islam, first ed., s.v. ‘ al-Shawbak ’. 

* of. R. Weill, La presqu’tle du Sinai, Paris, 1908, 93 f., the article ‘ al-Tür ' in Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, first ed., and ‘ Petitions from the Ayyübid period ’, 22-3. ' 

31 Ernst has failed to recognize that the word ‘slave’ in the phrase ‘ the slave (al-mamlik) 
Salama’ is merely a formula required by protocol, and describes therefore the decree as con- 
cerning ° a mamlük living in al-Tiir’ (whatever this is supposed to mean). Similarly in no. xiii B 
(see below, p. 250) the petitioners, who desoribe themselves as ‘ the slaves, the monks of the 
monastery of Mount Sinai in the wilderness’, are made into ‘ mamlüke of the monastery of 
Mount Sinai’; in xiii C (below, p. 257), owing to an erroneous reading (al-mamalik li 'l-ruhbān 
bi-dayr Tur Sina instead of al-mamalik al-ruhban, etc.), they become ‘the mamlüks for the 
monks in the monastery of Mount Sinai’ ! 

*2 One will have noted that our petition also has ‘ from the bounty of our Lord the Sultan '— 
though here the word gadaga is in the singular. That the plural sadaqüt is often used in the 
Mamlük chancery in connexion with petitions has already been pointed out by M. van Berchem 
(in the study quoted above, p. 237, n. 14), 11, who refers to the documenta published by Amari 
(I diplomi arabi del R. Archivio Fiorentino), pp. 166, 167, 185, 207, and more especially p. 227, 
in connexion with sa’ala, marsum. See for al-sadagat al-sharifa also Ernst, no. xxxi, 1. 14, and 
Khalil al-Zahirt, Zubdat kashf al-mamalik, ed. Ravaisse, 137, wa-sa’ala min al-sadaqat al-sharifa. 
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(al-sadaqat al-‘amima) is such-and-such”’. In the case of a petition in which 
one asks for the issue of a letter one says, if addressing the sultan: °“ his 
petition is for a noble command (mithal sharif) ordering so-and-so” ; if 
addressing someone else: “a gracious command (msihàl karim) ordering 
so-and-so ". Then one says: “if God (may He be exalted) wills ", and adds a 
praise to God (may He be exalted) and & blessing upon the Prophet (may God 
bless him), as well as the formula ‘‘ God is sufficient for us; how excellent 
a Keeper is He". Sometimes the words “ the slave so-and-so ” are written at 
the side of the petition, outside the line of the basmala. The formula ‘‘ so-and-so, 
who 18 in need of God (may He be exalted) " is sometimes substituted for the 
words “the slave”; in this case instead of °“ kisses the earth" one says 
““ beseeches God (may He be exalted) with pious invocations ” or “ continually 
offers pious invocations ’’, or something to this effect.’ 

The style of the Mamlük petition as described by al-Qalqashandi and 
exemplified in the specimen under discussion (and the others dealt with in this 
study) follows the tradition of the Fatimid and Ayyübid periods. The Fatimid 
petition has been analysed in the article repeatedly referred 50.25 In another 
article devoted to the Ayyübid petition ** I have shown how on the whole it 
directly continues the Fatimid practice, introducing, however, some innovations 
due to the changed circumstances. As I have said there, the Mamlük petition 
is modelled on the Ayyibid one, with some of the innovations carried a step 
further. In the Ayyübid period the petitioner wrote his name, preceded by 
the words ‘ the slave’, in the upper left corner, just above, or almost in line 
with, the basmala, which was followed by the phrase ‘ kisses the earth’ ; in the 
articles quoted above I have explained how this convention was derived from 
that obtaining in the Fatimid period. Under the Mamlüks this was simplified 
and the name of the petitioner, preceded by the words ‘ the slave’, was put at 
the beginning of the first line after the basmala, yet so that the words ‘ the 
slave ’ and the name were written one beneath the other; this formula was 
immediately followed by the words ‘ kisses the earth and reports’. In a 
preliminary note on the form of the petition 25 I quoted the passage from al- 
Qalqashandi concerning the exordium of the petition. However, being 
acquainted with no actual specimen, I misinterpreted al-Qalqashandi’s words 
about the position of the petitioner’s name: judging from Fatimid practice, 
I took his words to mean that the name was in the upper left margin (‘ outside ’ 
— above). In fact, al-Qalqashandi says that the name was sometimes 
"outside '—i.e. to the right—of the actual written body of the document. 
This is not so In our specimen, where the words in question are in line with the 
rest; but if we turn to the second petition published here, we can verify that 
the relevant phrase there (‘the slaves, the monks of Mount Sinai in the 
wilderness") are slightly out of lme—as described by al-Qalqashandi (who 


33 ° Three petitions of the Fatimid period ’. 
34 ' Petitions from the Ayyubid period ’. 
15 See BSOAS, xxi, 3, 1960, 449. 
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himself stresses that this practice was not general and was only followed 
° sometimes ').*9 

As regards the body of the petition, the arrangement is similar in Fatimid, 
Ayyübid, and Mamlük practice: there is first the ‘exposition’ (or as 
al-Qalqashandi calls it: the ‘report’) in which the grievance is concisely 
described, then the ‘ request’, in which the issue of an order for the redress of 
the grievance is sought. The whole ends with the final formulae (which may 
contain the ‘ motivation ’—that the granting of the petition will manifest the 
justice of the régime). In regard to the particular formulae there is a general 
correspondence between al-Qalqashandi and our document, with discrepancies 
in details. The ‘request’ is introduced in the document by the words ‘ (the 
petition of the slave) from the bounty of our Lord the Sultan (is)’, instead of 
‘from the noble bounties’. The final formulae are very different: the n sha’a 
'llàh is missing in our document, and so is the hasbala (‘ God is sufficient . . . ’).?’ 
In no. 3, published below, both phrases are included.?? 

In this passage al-Qalqashandi does not refer to the formula before the 
final eulogies: ' The slave has made his account about this '—which also has 
its counterparts in the following petitions, with the difference that instead of 
the verb tala/a the synonymous anha is used. In his suggestive description of 
the form of reports submitted by government officials (vm, 54 ff., cf. also 
pp. 390 ff.) which still under the Mamlüks is similar to that of petitions 9 
(though the reporta have some features absent in petitions), he quotes, however, 
in addition to the exordium * . . . kisses the earth and reports ’, the final formula 
‘the slave has made his account about this ({ala‘a 'l-mamlük bi-dhahk), and 
increased excellence belongs to the exalted opinion ’,®° or other similar phrases. 
Moreover, the formulae of the petition also influenced ordinary correspondence 


15 [n a petition by the Ragusan consul to the governor of Egypt from the early Ottoman 
period, when Mamlük practices were still followed, the name of the petitioner is in the left margin, 
quite far down—the petition is very long. (See my review of F. Bajraktarević, Les documents 
arabes aux archives d'état à Dubrovnik, in Oriens, xvin, forthcoming.) I do not think, however, 
that al-QalqashandI's description refers to such a method. It is not clear why in that dooument 
the name of the petitioner is put so far down in the margin; the length of the petition is no 
sufficient reason in iteelf. 

27 The ‘ praise to God ' demanded by al-Qalqashandi takes here the form (if the reading is 
correct) wa 'L-hamd li ‘lah wahdah; in nos. 2 and 3 published below: al-hamd li ’Uah rabbi 
'L'alamin. The Ayyübid petitions have tqwe''Lhamd li "Wah wahdah. No ‘praise upon the 
Prophet’ is included. It may be pointed out that the characteristic phrase which comes in the 
Ayyubid petitions before the final praise: ‘ And the opinion [of the sultan] is the highest ' does 
not recur in our petitions. All this shows the continuous change of phraseology characteristio 
of the history of such documents. 

35 Tn this case, however, one oan hardly assume a historical development, since no. 2, written 
only a year before no. 3, lacks the phrases: here we have another feature, namely that there is 
no &beolute consistency even in one given period. 

1 For the similarity between petitions and reports in the Fatimid period cf. ' Three petitions 
of the Fatimid period’, 100. For the Mamlük period this similarity was pointed out in the 
article by Bjórkman quoted above (p. 237, n. 13), p. 211, n. 2. 

This phrase derives from the Ayyübid convention referred to in n. 27, above.‏ مد 
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from the Ayytbid period onwards, and al-Qalqashandi, when discussing the 
type of letter in which the initial formulae of the petition are employed, attests 
that it ended with the formula ‘has made his account’ (tālaʻa) or ‘has 
reported ' (anha). Thus again our documents tally very well with the evidence 
of the literary texts. 

Having prepared his petition according to the prevailing form, Salama had 
to present it. In order to do so, had he to betake himself to Cairo? Al- 
Qalqashandi (vr, 204) quotes the words of Abu 'l-Fadl al-Güri,?? who, in order 
to stress the importance of ensuring that the officials dealing with petitions 
should be uncorruptible, points out that ‘ it is a known fact that most of those 
with a grievance come from the far ends of the empire, and that amongst them 
are women (and some of them unused to public appearances), orphans, and 
poor people, all of whom undertake the journey to the capital in the firm belief 
that there they will find someone to help them, redress their grievance, and aid 
them against their adversary’. But it is not impossible that petitions could 
also be presented through a representative. In the Syrian provinces, petitions 
could be presented to the governors, who held audiences, modelled on those of 
the sultan, in their provincial capitals ??; but this is irrelevant for Egypt. 
We see the inhabitants of Hims presenting to the governor their petition in 
which they ask for the abolition of some vexatious economic measures, with the 


51 The whole passage is instructive, so that it may find place here: ' The seventh method is 
to begin the letter with °“ kisses the earth ’’, make the transition to the subject-matter with the 
words *‘ and reporte", and end up with “ has made his account ” or °“ has reported ". This 
style of correspondence is found in some of the letters of al-Qadi al-Fadil ; I have seen no earlier 
example. It is as if they, having been accustomed to write in the preambles of letters to the 
caliphs °“ kisses the earth ” or “ the threshold’, etc., adapted this formula for the beginning of 
letters and used it in addressing those who were of high rank—such as the sultan and others of 
his kind—in relation to their subordinates’. There follow some pertinent remarks about 
obeisance by prostration: it had been the custom of the pre-Islamio empires, was condemned 
in early Islamic times, and came back—though not in actual fact, but as a verbal flourish of 
courtly style—with the recrudescence of Persian customs. (I think al-Qalqashandi is wrong 
here; there are innumerable passages which show the subjects actually ‘ kissing the earth’ in 
front of the prince.) It seems that what al-Qalqashandi means to say is that it was al-Qadi 
al-Fadil, Saladin’s famous secretary, who transferred the pattern with ‘ kisses the earth... and 
reports ’ from its exclusive use in letters and petitions addressed to the (Fatimid and ‘Abbasid) 
caliphs to a more general use. Al-Qadi al-Fāqil did indeed use the formula, as attested e.g. by 
a letter by him to Saladin quoted by al-Qalqashandi, vu, 90. It also occurs in private letters of 
the Ayyubid period (written by Jews) preserved in the Cairo Geniza, of which I hope to treat on 
another occasion. (For the pattern—beginning with ‘the slave kisses the earth’ and ending 
with ‘has made his account ’—in letters addressed to the caliphs of. also Ibn Fad] Allah, 
al-Ta'rif bi 'IL-mustalab al-sharif, 4-5 = al-Qalqashandi, vu, 119-20.) 

33 As a matter of fact, the passage in question ultimately comes from Ibn al-Sayrafi’s 1 
diwan aLrasd’il, written under the F&timids; see ed. Bahjat, pp. 150-1 and the translation in 
my article ‘Three petitions of the Fatimid period’, 187. From there it was borrowed, with 
slight stylistic changes, by Ibn 81-8521, whose book, apart from quotations in al-Qalqashandi 
(see Björkman, Betirdge, 76—7) is lost, and about whom nothing is known. I quote the derivative 
version in preference to the original, since it is closer in point of time to our texta. 

33 Governor of Damascus, al-Qalqashandi, 1v, 194-7 (‘ petitions are submitted ...’, p. 196, 
last line ff.); Aleppo, 222-4 (petitions, p. 224, 11. 13 ff.); Tripoli, 234; Hamat, 238-9 (the 
corresponding passages for Safad and al-Karak are missing, cf. 240, 242). 
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request to forward it to the sultan 34; but that also happened in Syria, and 
we do not know whether one is justified in drawing conolusions about it for 
Egypt. A more comprehensive examination of the Mamlük chronicles and 
other sources will perhaps yield some information about the practice in this 
respect ; our document gives no clue. 

On the other hand it indicates exactly the official who dealt with Salama’s 
petition. Petitions could be submitted to the sultan himself or to some of the 
highest dignitaries such as the lieutenant-general of the realm (na@’%b al-saltana), 
the commander-general of the army (atdbak al-‘asakir), the vizier, or the 
major-domo (ustádh al-dar). In the last section of this study (below, pp. 265 f.) 
I shall describe at length the various methods of submission of petitions, 
chiefly following the systematic accounts of Ibn Fad] Allah, and more especially 
al-Qalgashandi, who wrote in the first half of the fourteenth, and the first half 
of the fifteenth century, respectively. It will make, I think, for greater clarity 
if we anticipate here the study of the procedure followed in the present case. 

The present petition was not dealt with by the sultan, but by the atabak.** 
It is a moot point in general why some petitions went to the sultan, others to 
officials, and why to one official rather than to another—and as we shall see 
(below, p. 268) it is not at all easy to give a satisfactory answer to these 
questions. In this particular case, however, there is perhaps no mystery. 
This document dates from the first year of Baybars’s reign and he may have 
been too busy to deal personally with petitioners, leaving this for his ministers.*° 
Both the present petition, and the one which gave rise to the decree no. ii 
(dated a few months earlier, namely 7 Dhu 'l-Hijja 658/13 November 1260) 
were dealt with by the atabak. The evidence is of course insufficient to allow 
us to decide whether this is a coincidence, and other officials were also hearing 
cases in the same period, or whether most cases were in fact being decided by 
the atabak. The systematic accounts belong, as we have said, to later periods 
and do not allow us to discern possible fluctuations in the practice. 

In the first years of Baybars’s reign the atabak ?" was Faris al-Din Aqtay 
al-Salihi al-Najmi, who was appointed to this high office by al-Malik al-Mansir 
in 655/1257 38 and administered the realm during the absence of Qutuz in 657.3 


34 See the inscription published by M. van Berchem in the study quoted above, p. 237, n. 14. 
For a discussion of the problem of how provincials submitted their petitions in the Fatimid 
period see ‘ Three petitions of the Fatimid period ', 196-7. 

35 Properly speaking the petition was submitted to the sultan (of. the sentence: ‘ the petition 
of the slave from the bounty of our Lord the Sultan...is’), but dealt with by the atabak. 
We shall see, when dealing with the third petition published here, that a petition could also be 
addressed to an official. Al-Qalqashandi is silent on this subject, so that we do not know when 
& petition was addressed to the sultan, when to an official. 

3* Both in Dhu 'l-Hijja 658, date of decree no. ii, and Sha‘bãn 659, date of our decree, 
Baybars was staying in Cairo, so that the delegation of this kind of business to the atdbak is not 
due to his absence. 

37 For the office see CIA, p. 290, n. 3; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, p. lvi, n. 3; Ayalon, 58-9. 

38 Ibn Taghribirdi, ai-Nujüm al-zahira, ed. Cairo, vir, 43. 

ibid., 78. He was in the entourage of Qutuz during Baybars’s unsuccessful attempt to‏ قد 
invade Egypt in 656/1256.‏ 
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After the murder of Qutuz by Baybars (15 Dhu ?l-Qa/da 658) he seated the 
latter on the throne, * and served as the new sultan’s emissary to Tripoli 
(4 Shawwal 659/1 September 1261).* He died in 672/1273-4.42 When Baybars 
set up, in imitation of the Ayyiibid practice, a Palace of Justice—this occurred 
in 661/12634, two years after the date of our document—he made the atabak 
sit in it; in the words of a contemporary authority : * Then he [Baybars] set 
up the Palace of Justice in the form in which it had existed before and 
appointed there the amir Faris al-Din the atabak to deal out justice among the 
people. It was the atabak who dealt with Salama’s petition and gave the 
order to issue a decree forbidding interference with his palm trees. This is 
indicated by an endorsement in the margin of the decree (on the back of the 
petition) : ‘ At the gracious instruction of the atabak Aqtay’. We shall speak 
in greater detail about these notes of ‘ authorization’ by which there was 
mdicated in the decrees the identity of the person who gave the order for their 
issue: either the sultan or one of the competent officials (see below, pp. 266, 
270-4). The note in our document is such a mustanad, or authorization, and ite 
form corresponds to that described in the handbooks for secretaries. So also does 
its position, since, according to them, though in independent documents such 
notes of authorization were written at the end just after the date, in decrees ` 
which were written on the back of the petition these notes were written in the 
right margin, exactly as is found in our document.** Though the decision was 
taken by the atabak, the decree was made out in the name of the sultan and 
bore the sultan’s signature ; this is the usual form observed with petitions 
dealt with by officials. 


[os] 
الشلطاق‎ ce JA E YL زف‎ 
الظاهرى الركنى أنفذه الله تعالى‎ A 
ان يحرى رافعها سلامة الشوبكى‎ 
dl المستمرة ولا بمكتن احد من‎ EA o eate ge 
ولا من > ظلمه ولا من الحيف عليه والنواب كافة‎ 0 


t Ibn “Abd al-Zahir, Sirat al-Malik al-Zahir, ed. 8. M. Sadeque (Baybars I of Egypt, OUP, 
Pakistan, 1950), 17 (transl., 97) ; Ibn Taghribirdi, vir, 84 

“1 [bn Taghribirdi, vir, 152. 

4 ibid., vo, 242 and 344-5. Baybara’s own mausoleum was built on the site of a house 
which had belonged to Aqt&y ; ibid., vir, 263. 

* Ibn “Abd al-Zahir, 23 (transl., 103; I have revised the wording of the translation). The 
institution of the Palace of Justice (situated at the entrance to the Citadel of Cairo) was taken 
over from the Ayyübids; of. ‘ Petitions from the Ayyübid period’, 14, and Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, lxix; CIA, p. 812. 

44 Tbn Fadl Allah, al-Ta'rif bi ’l-mustalah al-sharif, 91; al-QalqashandI, vi, 264-5. Since 
al-Qalqashandi's text is more informative, let it be quoted in translation: ‘The formula is 
written in the margin in the case of amall decrees which are written on the back of petitions . . 

Its position is opposite the first two lines, from below upwards, so that the end of the formula of 
authorization is level with the first line’. See also x11, 131 (below, pp. 247, 264) ; and p. 273, n. 154. 
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بعتمدون ما رسمناه ومثلناه 
كتب فى ثامن شہر شعبان المبارك 
سنة تسع وخمسين وستمائة P‏ 
[In the right margin :]‏ 
بالإشارة الكريمة الأتابكية أقطاى 
[BAYBARS]‏ 

It has been decreed by the exalted order of the Lord, the Sultan, al-Malik 
al-Zahir Rukn al-Duny& wa 'l-Din (may God establish it firmly) that Salama 
al-Shawbaki, who has submitted this petition, be dealt with according to the 
decrees which are in his hands and which continue in force, and no one be allowed to 
interfere with his palm trees, or to act towards him unjustly or oppressively. Let all 
governors obey what we have ordered and prescribed. 

Written this ninth day of the blessed month of Sha‘ban in the year six hundred 
and fifty-nine. 

[In the margin :] At the gracious instruction of the atàbak Aqtay. 

The detree is here written on the back of the petition, and the document 
was returned to the petitioners and so survived—whereas in most cases a 
separate decree was written out and the petition—filed in the chancery—has 
not been preserved. In this respect, too, the Mamlük practice continues that 
of the Ayyübids, in whose times also the decree was written either on the back 
of the petitions (as is the case with nos. ii and iii, both from Sinai, of the 
Ayyübid petitions edited by me 4) or as an independent document. I pointed 
out" that there is no text from the Ayyibid period to enlighten us about 
when the decree was in the form of an endorsement and when it took the form 
of a separate decree ; nor is there such a text from the Mamlük period, in spite 
of its voluminous handbooks. To be sure, it was only in the case of the least 
important decrees that such an informal procedure was admissible, and we 
can easily understand that the decree about Salama’s petty business was so 
classified. On the other hand, much of the business with which the independent 
documents granted to the Sinai monastery are concerned is hardly more im- 
portant. Thus one isnecessarily led to conclude that the choice between an endorse- 
ment and the issue of a separate document was to a certain degree arbitrary. 

In analysing the form of this and the following decrees we shall continually 
refer to al-Qalqashandi, especially to passages in which he describes ‘ smaller 
decrees’. An observation is, however, called for about al-Qalqashandi’s 
terminology. The word ‘ petition’ (qissa) is used in Mamlük chancery practice 
not only for the statement of a grievance submitted by a subject, but also for 
a request for an appointment or the grant of a fief. In speaking of ' smaller 
decrees ’ (al-marasim al-sighar), written either on the back of the petition or as 


15 [n 1. 3 Ernst has as‘adahu instead of anfadhahu ; he does not read the word rafi‘uka in 
1. 4 and the words min nakhlihi in 1. 5. He does not read the words after ya'tamid&na in l. 6. 
The reading rasamndAu was suggested to me by Dr. J. D. Latham.) 

46 [n the article ' Petitions from the Ayyubid period ’. 

47 Pp. 18-19 of the article. 
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an independent document, al-Qalqashandi mainly refers to the least important 
letters of appointment or diplomas of grant. This is clear from his large section 
devoted to letters of appointment (vols. x-xr). Indeed, if I am not mistaken, 
he does not speak at all of administrative decrees such as ours in his enormous 
summa of chancery practice: a curious omission in that comprehensive work. 
On the other hand, the ‘ smaller decrees’ quoted by al-Qalqashandi, and the 
various rules which he gives for them, clearly show that their form, though not 
their content, was similar, we may say identical, to the administrative decrees 
of lesser importance such as the decrees with which we are dealing in this study. 
The form of these ‘ smaller decrees’ obviously cuts across the classification by 
subject-matter, followed by al-Qalqashandi. Keeping this in mind, we may 
now examine the features of our decree in comparison with what al-Qalqashandi 
has to say. 

Our decree bears no formula of basmala—that it was the custom to omit it 
when the decree was written on the back of a petition is attested by al-Qal- 
qashandi (vr, 220) : ‘ [The secretaries] are accustomed to omit it [the basmala] 
at the beginning of smaller decrees, e.g. those written on the back of petitions, 
etc. It seems that in this they were following the tradition related by Abū 
Dawid and Ibn Maja in their Sunan, and Abū ‘Awana al-Isfarà'ini in his 
Musnad,** on the authority of Abū Hurayra, according to whom the Prophet 
said: “ All important affairs which are not begun in the name of God the 
Merciful, the Compassionate, are crippled ’’, i.e. lacking in blessing; now the 
contents of lesser decrees are not important things, and therefore the omission 
of the basmala at their beginning is quite appropriate’. The omission of the 
basmala is also mentioned in xu, 128, in a passage discussed below (p. 264). 

The opening formula ‘It has been decreed by the exalted order...’ 
(rusima bt ’l-amri ’l‘ak, etc.) is the one. used for documents of minor im- 
portance.*® The main part of the document repeats the terms of the request. 

The marginal note indicating that the decree was issued on the instruc- 
tion of the atabak has already been mentioned.5° It reads: ic SUI بالإشارة‎ 


4 The references are inexact: Ibn Māja (Nikah, 19) and Abū Dawid (Adab, 18) quote this 
tradition (with small variants) as follows: ‘ All important affairs which are not begun with the 
praise of God... ’—i.e. they refer to the formula al-hamd li 'Uāh, not the basmala. Nor does 
the variant ' in the name of God...’ come from Abii 'Awüna's text: it is true that the tradition 
does not, as far as I see, occur in the partial edition, Hyderabad, 1362/1943, but it is quoted 
from Abii ‘Awana by al-Subki, al-Tabagat al-kubra, x, 3, ll. 11 ff., and the text reads ° with the 
praise of God’. Al-Subki begins his great collection of biographies of the Shafi‘l doctors with 
a long dissertation on these traditions, registering the different texte and splitting hairs about 
them (ai- Tabaqat al-kubrd, x, 2 ff.) The variant with bismi Haki ’Lrahmant 'l-rahim (instead of 
the usual ‘ praise of God’, or else * mention of God’) is registered on p. 0, ll. 4 f., and is 
referred to on p. 3 last line, p. 8, 11. 6-7, p. 9, ll. 17 ff. (where the difficulty raised by the differences 
is resolved). Al-Qalqashandi quotes again the tradition in a similar context (x1, 128), but this 
time im the form ‘ with the praise of God’. 

49 The exordium rusima bi ’l-amr al-‘ali was inherited from Ayyübid practice, where also it 
was used for documents of minor importance ; see ‘ Petitions from the Ayyübid period ’, 33. 

59 Above, p. 244. Some decrees carved in stone (of. above, p. 287, n. 14) also mention that 
their original was issued on the instruction of the atabak : ‘There was promulgated a decree of 
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LS YI; the first words ( at the gracious instruction of the atabak ’)‏ أقطاى 
are clear, the last (‘ Aqtay ’) is not so, owing to a blur, and has been supplied‏ 
more or less by conjecture. The position of the note, high up in the margin‏ 
near the beginning of the text, is the one prescribed by al-Qalqashandi for‏ 
smaller decrees : ‘in the case of a small marstim and a small tawgi‘, written in‏ 
the form of a passport or on the back of the petition ’ 9 the notes of authoriza-‏ 
tion are written in the margin, level with the interval between ll 1 and 2‏ 
(xur, 131). Otherwise, the note of authorization is placed at the end of the‏ 
decree, between the date and the formula al-hamd li ‘Hah wahdah. This is‏ 
the position of the notes in the Sinai decrees other than the ‘ smaller decrees '‏ 
published in this study.5?‏ 

When the document had been prepared, the signature of the sultan was 
appended. In the decrees of the type to which the Sinai documents belong, 
the signature consisted of the name of the sultan (or if his father had already 
been a reigning sultan, of his and his father’s name) written in an especially 
large script, the tumar script." There is a great deal to say about the different 
forms of signature in the Mamlik period, but since the subject does not directly 
concern us here, I reserve it for another occasion ; a short preliminary account 
can be found in the chapter on signature in my Fatimid decrees.“ The signature 
is usually put in the interval between the first and second lines of the text, 
which is therefore called bayt al-‘alama, the ‘house’, i.e. space, ‘for thé 
signature’. This placing goes back to Fatimid and Ayyübid practice.5> In the 
‘smaller decrees’, such as those published here, the signature is, however, 
placed at the top of the text, before the first line. 

Nor can I deal at length with the final phase of the procedure, which left 


our lord the sultan . . . Sha/bàn ...at the gracious and exalted instruction of the lord the Great 
Amir, the Protector, the aidbak, Yalbugha al-Ashrafi, atábak of the victorious armies’ (G. Wist, 
° Un décret du sultan Malik Ashraf Sha'ban ', Mélanges Louis Massignon, 111, 383 ff.) ; ‘ According 
to the noble decree at the exalted instruction of the atábak Sayf al-Din Barquq al-Manşürî 
(M. Sobernheim, ‘ Die Inschriften der Zitadelle von Damascus’, Der Jslam, xu, 1922, 16; 
note the phrase ° according...’ together with the ' authorization’, exactly as in the decrees). 
Cf. also ‘ at the exalted instruction of the lord Sayf al-Din Tatar al-Muzaffari, regent (nizam) 
of the noble kingdom’, Matériaux pour un corpus inscriptionum arabicarum, 11, 2 (Jérusalem 
° Haram ’), no. 183. (These examples are quoted by Wiet, p. 397.) For the origin of the formula 
‘on the instruction of...’ see below, p. 270, n. 141. 

51 For the interpretation of this passage see below, pp. 263-4. Cf. also p. 244, n. 44. 

53 For the detailed discussion of the various notes of authorization see below, pp. 266, 2704. 

53 For the fiimér script used for signatures see al-Qalqashandi, m, 53 ff. A ' specimen of the 
writing [of the sultan's name] in smaller correspondence’ [to which category our decrees 
obviously belong] is given on p. 57: it is the signature of Hasan b. Muhammad and is more or 
less identical with the actual signature which appears on the decree published below as no. 2, 
see plate m. The reader will, I hope, also appreciate being able to inspect the signature of 
Baybars on the photograph on plate 1. 

54 Pp. 157-9. 55 ibid., 131. 

35 I found no reference to this in the handbooks for secretaries, but may have overlooked it. 
The practice is derived from the Ayyübids; see the decrees published in ‘ Petitions from the 
Ayyubid period '. 
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its imprint on the document in the form of registration marks. After the 
document had received the sultan's signature, it went round the various 
government offices concerned with its subject. The first stage is reflected in 
a note of exsequatur between ll 2 and 3: الله تعالى‎ oMel الأمر العالى‎ JJ 


‘Let the exalted order (may God exalt it) be obeyed’. It is obviously by a 
high dignitary of the court, but I cannot make a reasoned suggestion as to his 
identity.5? Perhaps it was by the na’tb al-saltana. Another unidentified 
official made a corresponding remark between Il. 3 and 4: امتثل الأمر العالى‎ 
ALE الله‎ eel ‘The exalted”order{(may,God give it glory) has been obeyed’. 
It must be admitted that the exact purpose of these countersigns, and the 
similar notes which appear in the other documents is not altogether clear, since 
we do not know by whom they were made. 

The interpretation of the registration marks is also very difficult. They 
occur in pairs: an order that the decree should be registered in a certain office, 
and a note to the effect that the order has been complied with. A decree was 
obviously circulated to those offices which were concerned with the affair to 
which it related and had therefore to take notice of the order of the ruler. 
Similar registration marks occur in some of the Fatimid and Ayyübid decrees 8 
as well as in those of the Mamlük period published in Ernst’s volume—though 
we immediately come up against the first problem: why is it that some of the 
documents bear no such marks? The choice of the offices is also not always 
quite obvious—quite apart from the fact that their identity is often doubtful. 
Moreover, there is an even more elementary difficulty : since these registration 
marks are, for obvious reasons, written in an extremely cursive script, it is a 
most difficult task to decipher them. The study of the registration marks 
ought to be taken up anew 5°; here I simply reproduce those to be found in 
our document, though I must confess that I have not succeeded in deciphering 
much more than the;editor. 

The first note is in two parts on the right side between ll. 3 and 4 and 4 and 5: 
ديوان النظر على | الدواوين المعمورة ان شاء الله تعالى‎ (8 CLA "^ ‘Let it be regis- 
tered in the Office of the Supervision of the State Offices, if God (may He 


57 A]-Nuwayri, Nikdyat al-Arab, vIn, 200, describes a document bearing the sultan’s signature 
and ersequaturs by the lieutenant-general and the vizier (wa-tashmaluh ‘Hamat al-suljan wa-khat 
nā ibih wa-wazirih bi 'L-imiithal). Al-Qalqashandi (xur, 153-4) mentions the formula yumiathal 
al-marsiim al-sharif in connexion with documents concerning the Office of the Army (diwan 
al-jaysh), in which this exseguatur was appended by the head of that Office: pU «€ يكتب‎ 9 
.الجيش ما مثاله بمتثل المرسوم الشريف‎ 

55 See Fajimid decrees, section 10 of the diplomatic commentary ; “Two Ayyübid decrees 
from Sinai’ (as above, p. 233, n. 4), 36-8. 

5» This can, of course, only be done by a fresh scrutiny of either the originals or the 


` photographs. 


© Ernst reads uéhbita. Admittedly, the word is not quite clear, but the first letter seems to 
be a làm rather than an alif; also it seems that ordinarily the phrase in sha'a ’Uah is added to 
the order, while the clerk who notes the execution of the order of registration adds his 'alama. 
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be exalted) wills ’. On the left side between the same lines there is a note 
which could be the mark that the registration has taken place or another order 
of registration ; unfortunately I am not able to decipher the first part, while the 
second can be read with the editor: angi لله على‎ 4.41 ‘ Praise be to God for 


His bounties’. Two general remarks about the registration marks, (1) As a 
rule, there are two corresponding entries in regard to each office : one the order 
to register, the second a note to the effect that the registration has been 
done. (2) These latter notes are signed by a clerk of the office concerned, who 
uses a motto (‘alama). In the present document there are no orders of regis- 
tration, but registration marks only, eight in number. The term used is nuzzila 
‘ it has been registered ’,°* which is mostly abbreviated by the sign ل‎ (the final 
làm) ; underneath are the various mottoes. Between ll.D and 6 there are six 


marks: (0) ...|| "d (b) والحمد لله عل نعائه‎ || iim (c) لله‎ sot] | dy 


"CIS الحمد لله على احسانه )€( :5" || . . . (#) : عليه‎ || "95; C) || d; 
70)... .الحمد لله على‎ In front of 1. 6: aor de والحمد لله‎ || "Jy 
Between ll. 7 and 8: (a) بديوان . . . المعمورة‎ | dj; (D بديوان النطر‎ . .. | Jy 


.المعمورة )?( 

After the different offices had inspected the decree it was delivered to the 
petitioners for keeping. The document was rolled up and covered by a piece 
of cloth glued to its head, and fastened by a thread. On the cloth is written a 
short indication of the subject-matter : من‎ | As بإعفاء‎ eed لسلامة الشوبى‎ 
المغارام وله أوقفه للدير‎ ‘ For Salãma al-Shawbaki, a decree exempting his palm 
trees—with which he has endowed the monastery—from impositions'. From 
the fact that the body of the document does not mention that the palm trees 
were given to the monastery, and that there is altogether a discrepancy 
between the tenor of the document and the label, we may infer that the label 
is not due to the chancery, but was added in the monastery for identification 
purposes. 


2 
No. xiii = Atiya, no. 37 (plates n-m). 
Petition addressed to Hasan b. Muhammad in 749/1348 and the sultan's decree. 


51 For the Office of the Supervision see al-Maarizi, al-KAtfaj, I, 224; Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes, p. lxviii. It was the central financial office and was taken over from the Ayyübids (of. my 
article on the Ayyübid decrees [above, p. 233, n. 4], 37). 

** For nazzala ' to register’ see Fatimid decrees, 168. 

9 Ernst reads uthbita in the first line, and reads the second line (which I cannot decipher) as 
al-hamd li 'lláh wa-kafa al-tawkil ‘alayh. 

64 Ernst reads uthbita. *5 Ernst reads ‘ala ’l-tawakkul. 

** Ernst reads uthbtia. 6T Ernst 26208 

¢“ Ernst reads ni‘amih. ** Ernst reads uthbita. 
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Recto??: 
الرحيم‎ Vu الله‎ e? 
OKEN 


رهبان دير طور سينا lo‏ الأرض وينهون ان 


patina E 
بالبرية الشاسعة وقائمين بالحجاج الواردين‎ 
عليهم العرب‎ Malis من الحجاز الشريف وقد‎ 5 
عرب البرية وصارو يدخلو الدير وينهبوا‎ 
جميع ما للرهبان جوا الدير وبراه ويضربو الرهبان‎ 
eroi ويثاقلونهم وسؤالهم لوجه الله تعالى مرسوم شريف‎ 
بان لا يتعرض الهم ولا يعبرو لهم دير صدقة عن‎ 
مولانا السلطان خخلّد الله ملكه وأذاق هذه الدولة العادلة‎ 0 
ذلك‎ eU نعم أجرهم ودعاهم أنبوا‎ 
E والحمد لله رب العالمين‎ 
[For the entries in the lower right corner and the right margin see below, 


p. 252.] 
In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

The slaves, the monks of the monastery of Mount Sinai in the desert, kiss the 
earth and report that they, the slaves, are weak and poor persons staying in the 
distant desert and looking after the pilgrims who come back from the noble ٌو‎ 
The Bedouins of the desert overpowered them and took to entering the monastery, 
plundering the belongings of the monks both inside and outside the monastery, 
and beating and molesting the monks. Their petition, for the sake of God (may He 
be exalted), is [the issue of] a noble order (which should remain) in their hands that 
they should not be interfered with, and that they (the Bedouins) should not enter 
their monastery—as an act of bounty on the part of our Lord the Sultan, may God 
prolong his reign, and may He bestow upon this just government the benefit of 
their reward ?? and their prayer. The slaves have reported this; praise be to God 
the Lord of Creation. 


70 Under no. xiii Ernst unites Atiya, no. 37, parts 1-3, which he calls A, and part 4, whioh 
he calls B, as well as no. 36, which he calls C. The last does not belong here at all—it will be 
treated under the next item (see below, p. 257) ; B is the present petition, A the decree resulting 
from it. The dimensions of Atiya, 37 are given as 128-5 x 14 om. 

51 ‘The three words after wa-su'üluhum in 1. 8 are not read by Ernst; the decipherment of tho 
first of these I owe to Dr. J. D. Latham who proposed li-wajh, a reading which is confirmed by a 
phrase in the repeatedly quoted inscription from Hims published by M. van Berchem (see above, 
p. 237, n. 14): wasn ali 501634181 W-wajhi ‘Wah ta'ald. L. 10: the word khallada is not read 
by Ernst; wa-adhaga is read by him wa-adama, na ima ajrihim (l. ll) is not read by him. 
Admittedly, the phrase is somewhat peculiar, but most of the letters seem to be fairly clear. 
The last three words of 1. 11 are not read by Ernst. 

^ For the argument, often adduced by the monks of Sinai in their petitions, that they 
entertain the Muslim pilgrims, cf. ‘ Petitions from the Ayyübid period ', p. 19, n. 50. 

7 i.e. the reward due for the good act done to the petitioners. 
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This petition, as 18 shown by the minutes found on it, was not, as was the 
preceding one, dealt with by an official, but was read out to the sultan, who 
gave his orders to the dawadar for transmission to the chancery through 
a messenger. I shall again anticipate the systematic survey of the different 
methods of dealing with petitions (below, section m1), and quote the relevant 
passage of al-Qalqashandi (vr, 209), who contrasts the old practice with the 
new: ' Know that in the old days the practice was as follows: If the sultan 
gave orders for one to write [a decree] through the intermediary offices of one 
of the 000078, a messenger of the post (barid) brought the relevant message 
from the dawadàr in question to the kateb al-sirr. The latter listened to what 
the messenger had to say, and wrote upon the petition—if there was one— 
or on a separate piece of paper the following words: “A message has been 
brought by so-and-so, messenger of the post, to such-and-such an effect"; 
after which he appointed a secretary of the chancery to write [the decree]'. 
The new arrangement, introduced in the reign of Muhammad b. Qala’ ün [first 
half of the eighth/fourteenth century] by Shihab al-Din b. Fadl Allah, 
. consisted of the appointment of a special secretary who wrote upon the petition 
or separate paper the note previously written by the kaitb al-strr himself; 
after which the matter was brought before the kat:b al-strr who then gave 
instructions for the writing of the decree. A further change was introduced 
later under the dawadarship of Yünus al-Nawrüzi, when one of the secretaries 
of the dast was allowed to note down the formula regarding the ‘ message ’ of 
the dawadar. The new practice was in force in al-Qalqashandi’s own day. 

The custom of transmitting the ruler’s command to the chancery through 
the ‘message’ of an amir was taken over by the Ayyibids from the Seljüq 
practice. We find a note recording the name of the amir to whom the ‘ message ’ 
was given, but also that of the jandar, 1.e. bodyguard, who actually delivered 
the message to the chancery, in an Ayyubid document." In the Mamluk 
period the message was always entrusted to a dawadar ‘ holder of the mkpot ’, 
1.6. & kind of private secretary of the sultan,"5 whereas the actual task of 
delivering the command was a duty of the corps of the baridiyya, couriers of 
the post.” As we shall see in the systematic survey, sending a message through 
the dawadar and the courier to the chancery was one of the methods for the 
sultan to deal with a petition, the others being a direct order to the head of 


74 For the history of the convention of the risdla see ‘ Petitions from the Ayyübid period ’, 
15-18. 

75 For the dawddürs, recruited from the military officers, see Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
pp. lvii-lviii, Ayalon, 62-3. There is an amusing anecdote about the dawadar Balaban (in the 
reign of Baybars) delivering his message to the head of the chancery in a confused manner. 
This allegedly gave rise to the later custom of the sultan giving his order directly to the katib 
al-sirr. (See Ibn Taghribirdi, vii, 332-3.) The anecdote suggests that sometimes the message 
was actually delivered by the dawadüár himself rather than by a baridi. 

76 For the baridiyya (singular: baridt) of. J. Sauvaget, La poste aux chevauz dans l'empire 
des mamelouks, Paris, 1941, 18-20, who does not, however, deal with this ‘ internal’ service of 
the couriers, but only with their mam role as couriers of the postal service proper. 
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the chancery in attendance during an audience in the Palace of Justice, or a 
similar order to the same official in the course of the sultan’s daily business. 
That the petition under discussion was dealt with by the sultan, and that 
his command was transmitted to the chancery through the message of the 
dawüdür, can be seen from the note in the lower corner of the right margin, 
which corresponds closely to the formula given by al-Qalqasbandi: 
7 ربيع الآخر سنة تسع واربعين وسبعمائة‎ pt ان يوقع بما سألوه || كتب فى عاشر‎ 
‘[So-and-so] son of [So-and-so] the messenger (?) has presented himself, 
delivering the message of his excellency Sayf al-Din Tashbugha the dawadar 
al-N&siri (may his victory be exalted) that a document be drawn up granting 
their petition. Written 10 Rabi‘ II 749.7? As the document belongs to the 
period following Ibn Fadl Allah’s reform, we may conclude that this is not the 
handwriting of the kati al-sirr (whose task it would have been to write this 
note prior to the reform) but of the special secretary appointed ‘ to record the 
message * (li-ta/lig al-risdla). The petition was then brought to the katsb al-strr 
who ‘ gave instructions for the writing of the decree’ by adding, in the right 
margin and written from below upwards, his minute: الرسالة‎ Op ac يوقع‎ 
ف ذللك””‎ AC الكر‎ ‘Let a document be drawn up according to the gracious message 


concerning this ', and appointed one of his subordinates to write out the decree. 
(The entry on the margin against l. 8—which contains the words ‘ their petition 
is —is perhaps also by the katib al-sirr and could perhaps be read as يجاب‎ 
‘it is granted’ (?).) The decree itself bears the note ‘ Message of his exalted 
excellency the Amir Sayf al-Din Tashbugha the dawadar al-Nasiri, may God | 
prolong his prosperity’. Since document no. iv has a similar note (‘ Message 
of his excellency the Amir Husim al-Din the dawadar ’) it is clear that it also 
came into being by the same procedure. The same applies to no. vi, though it 1s 
not immediately apparent from the text as it appears in the edition. The 
opening words of the note: ‘ Message of his excellency the most exalted amir, 
the fighter in the holy war, the chosen one, Baha’ al-Din’ obviously suggest 
that the document was drawn up in accordance with the message of the 
dawadar ; but the following words have not been deciphered by the editor. 
Nor can I read with certainty the name of the official—but afterwards the 
word al-dawadar can be clearly recognized, so that the rest of the notice reads : 
* So-and-so the dawaddr, official of the sultan al-Mansiir (ie. Qala'ün; al- 
Mansüri), may God prolong his glory ’.®° 


77 Hadara...al-baridi (the last word conjectural) was not read by Ernst, bi-risalat was read 
as risdlat, al-Nágiri ‘azza nagruh not read. 

"8 Tashbugha is well known from the chronicles (see the references quoted by Ernst). 
Ernst also gives some references for the common title al-magarr. 

7 Yuwagga‘ was read by Ernst as tawgi“. 

19 cf, for the reading * Petitions from the Ayyübid period ’, p. 18, n. 47. 
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The decree reads as follows (plates II-III) :‏ 
ot oe‏ تمد 
رسم A NU‏ الشريق العا المولوى 
السلطانى SU‏ الناصرى 
الناصرئ أعلاه الله Sls‏ وشرفه 
ان يتامل ele]‏ رافعيها باطنا 
5 ويتقدّم بان لا يتعرض اليهم 
ولا يعبر لهم دير وليعتمد ذلك 
ويعمل بحسبه ومقتضاه› 
بعل BEI‏ الشريف أعلاه 
ان شاء الله تعالى 
10 كتب فى عاشر شهر ربيع الآخر 
سنة تسع وار بعين وسبعائة 


رسالة المجلس السام الاميرى السيق" 
ظشبغا الدوادار الناصرى أدام الله نعمته 


حسب المرسوم الشريف 
[The signature, with large letters :[‏ 
[Hasan 5. MUHAMMAD]‏ 


It has been decreed by the noble and excellent order of the Master, the Sultan, 
the Victorious King, Nasir al-Dunya wa 'l-Din,8?* may God exalt and ennoble it, 
that the report submitted on the recto by the petitioners be accorded consideration 
and that it be enjoined that they shall suffer no interference and that their monastery 
should not be entered. Let this be done and executed in accordance with the 
provisions thereof, after the noble hand has been set thereover, if God—be He 
exalted—so will. 

Written this tenth day of the month of Rabi‘ II, of the year seven hundred and 
forty-nine. 

Message of his exalted excellency the Amir Sayf al-Din Tashbugha the dawadar 
al-Nasiri, may God prolong his prosperity. 

God is sufficient for us; how excellent a Keeper is He! 


[In the margin :] According to the noble decree. 


[In the margin :] 


81 Por the final sign (7) which appears on many documents see Ernst, p. xxxvii. 

82 In the title of the sultan the word al-nàásiri is put twice, in the first instance as part of the 
title al-Malaki al-Nasiri, in the second as the (regular) abbreviation of Nagir al-Duny& wa '1-Din, 
another title of Hasan. Ernst reads the second word as al-nàgiri, without, however, being able 
to explain it. 
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This decree too, like the preceding one, is written on the back of the 
petition—yet it is more formal than the preceding one. The lack of formality 
in the preceding decree is manifest from the way in which the lines follow each 
other without the wide spacing de rigueur in more formal documents emanating 
from the chancery. Here we have the spacing and the document is m the usual 
format of the decrees. T'hus it required more space than provided by the back 
of the petition, and this was supplied by a further sheet glued on to it. I suggest 
that the form of decrees written on the back of petitions was changed between 
the date of no. 1 and no. 2. Originally, if a decree was written on the back of 
the petition, one made do with the verso of the original sheet, by writing the 
lines closely together. We have an example from the Ayyübid period: of the 
two decrees which, as we have said above,®* were written on the back of 
petitions, one (no. 2) is such and Baybars's decree—above, no. 1—is in the 
same form. The Ayyübid document no. 3 shows that occasionally there might 
arise the need to glue on additional sheets: but that was a case in which there 
was genuine need for a longer text, and the additional paper was not merely 
required for empty spaces between the lines. At some date or another it was 
decided to write out all petitions in the form of the usual decrees, i.e. leaving 
those spaces between the lines, so that the gluing on of extra paper now became 
a regular feature. That the form exhibited by the present document became 
the normal practice is shown by the handbooks, in the first instance by Ibn 
Nazir al-Jaysh’s heavily revised edition of Ibn Fadl Allah’s Tarif called 
Tathgsf al-Ta'rif and belonging to the generation next to that of the original 
work, and then by the manual of al-Qalqashandi, who yet & generation later 
reproduced the, paragraph of the Tathqif. The passage of the Tathgif ** occurs 
at the end of the discussion of the various types of letters of appointment ; 
but it has already been explained 95 that what applies to the form of a decree 
on one particular subject may also apply to a decree of similar ‘rank’ on 
another subject. Indeed, the author says this in so many words. Petitions 
were submitted not only in order to ask for the redress of grievances, but also 
for obtaining the grant of fiefs and—as we learn from the present passage— 
appointments to offices. The passage belongs to the section about appointments, 
and so the petitions in question are in the first instance concerned with appoint- 
ments; but almost as an afterthought the author—who has no section at all 
about petitions as such including those about grievances—adds that the 
petitions could also be about this subject (at least if I correctly understand him). 


** Above, p. 245. 
^4 T used the Oxford MS Pococke 142 (catalogue, rr, 863); the passage is on fols. 76v—77r. 
Since the beginning of the paragraph, which, as can be seen from the discussion in the text, is 
not devoid of interest, has not been reproduced by al-Qalqashandi, let it stand here in the original: 
ما بيده‎ Sm وأما التواقيع على ظهور القصص سواء كانت بولاية كالحمل على حك الولاية الشرعية أو على‎ 
atl ان يلصق على‎ Yr prey يتعلق بدفع المطالبة وكف” الحوادث وأداء الحقوق‎ Le من التواقيع الشريفة او‎ 
وصلان ويكتب فى ظاهرها بغير بسملة قبل الوصل الذى وصله بنحو اربعة أصابع: ريم الخ‎ 

85 Above, p. 246. 
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‘As regards decisions written on the back of the petitions, whether they 
concern appointmente—such as [orders] to conform with an appointment 
prescribed by the canon law, or to conform with the noble decisions which are 
in his hand 9* ; or such as are concerned with warding off exaction or keeping 
away innovations or giving one one's 0116.55 The way to do it is to glue on to 
the petition two sheets of paper and to write on the verso, without putting the 
basmala, and at a distance of about four fingers before the additional sheet : 
** It has been decreed by the noble and exalted order of the Master, the Sultan 
al-Malik So-and-so, So-and-so, may God exalt and ennoble it, have it executed 
and carried out, that the report submitted on the recto by the petitioners be 
accorded consideration and that there be enjoined such-and-such ”’, explaining 
the contents of the reply written on the margin of the petition.8® One goes on : 
“ Let all whom it reaches execute the noble decree and do in accordance with 
the provisions thereof without deviating from it or contravening its meaning, 
after the noble handwriting (may God ennoble it) has been set thereover, if God 
wills ’’.°° Then there follows the date, then the hasbala without the hamdala.™ 
The authorization is written on the margin of the aforementioned tawqt', as 
has been explained in the case of passports.®* Nothing except the hasbala is 
written after the date, excepting one sole case: if the document is written 
through the message of the dawadar, when one writes a note such as is described 
in connexion with the passports ’.*® Al-Qalqashandi (xr, 126) reproduces the 
passage, though as we have seen with some cuts, in part two of a section headed 


** I take this to mean an order confirming a legal right to an appointment—such as the 
trusteeship of a pious endowment. 

87 That is, an order confirming previous decrees of the sultan. Whereas petitions were often 
submitted for the granting of fiefs, it is obvious that there was usually no place for petitions in 
the case of appointments to offices; in such cases, however, as are quoted here, when it was a 
question of confirming an appointment, it was appropriate to petition the sultan. 

8 I hope I have correctly rendered this sentence, which would then refer to petitions about 
grievances, such as those with which we are concerned here. This whole introductory sentence 
is left out by al-Qalqashandi, who begins his corresponding section as follows (x1, 126): ‘The 
second kind [of the smaller tawgi', which is the lowest rank among the letters of appointment] 
is what is written on the baok of petitions. The method followed is to glue the petition—on 
which is the reply of the head of the chancery, or of another official—on to two sheets of paper 
of the small ordinary format. The author of the T'athgif says: “The way to do it is to write 
on the verso of the petition, without putting the basmala, and at a distance...’’’; there 
follows the text as reproduced. 

8° The ' reply ' in our case is the message transmitted by the dawadar ‘ that a document be 
drawn up granting their petition ' ; and indeed the operative words of the decree: ‘ and that it 
be enjoined that they suffer no interference and that their monastery be not entered ’ merely 
repeat the wording of the petition. 

?? What follows afterwards is omitted by al-Qalqashandi. 

°1 Indeed, whereas Baybars’s decree treated above under no. 1 has no Aaebala, our decree 
has it; the hamdala is absent, also conforming to the description. 

?1 The author explained that passports (which in their forms are similar to small decrees) 
bear the authorization in the margin, not at the end after the date ; Indeed, our document too 
has the formula hasab ai-marsüm al-sharif in the margin. 


*? Since our document was drawn up in consequence of the message of the dawddar, the note 
appears, exactly as described, after the date. 
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'gmalliawqts'.9* Further details in the TatAgif (also reproduced by al- 
Qalqashandi), concerning petitions by men of rank, do not relate to our subject. 
The passage itself is the best commentary upon our document, which follows 
the formulae set out in it almost literally and conforms in other details too 
with the description given there. 

We have discussed, in connexion with Baybars's decree, the formula of 
authorization (mustanad) for decrees issued on the instruction of the atabak. 
The formula for decrees issued by the order of the sultan was hasaba ’l-marsiims 
’l-shartf ° According to the noble decree’; below (pp. 266-7) we shall discuss the 
different variations of the formula. Usually the formula is placed near the end 
of the document, immediately after the date. Yet it is not by an irregularity 
that in our decree it is written in the margin near the beginning: we are 
informed by Ibn Fadl Allah (ai-T'a'rsf, 91) and al-Qalqashandi (v1, 264-5) that 
this was the position of the formula in decrees written on the back of petitions. 95 

As in the case of the preceding document, ours too was signed at the top 
by the name of the sultan written in large letters. Since Hasan’s father, 
Muhammad b. Qala'ün, had been a reigning sultan, his name is included in the 
signature, which therefore reads ‘ Hasan b. Muhammad .*6 

Between the first two lines of the text there are two entries in large letters : 
yu'tamad ° Let it be done’, and in another hand : yumtathal ‘ Let it be obeyed ’. 
The entries are countersigns by high officials. We have seen that a similar 
formula (‘ Let the exalted order be obeyed’) is found in Baybars's decree. 
In other documents there appear formulae exactly corresponding to those of 
the present decree ; in the absence of sufficient evidence I cannot establish to 
which officials they have to be attribu 

Finally 1t may be pointed out that our decree contains no registration marks. 


** Al-Qalqashand!’s section on the classification of the different kinds of letters of appoint- 
ment (xr, 101-7) is essentially based on the much shorter chapter in the T'athgif, which is com- 
mented on and elaborated ; sometimes there are also small differences, reflecting the evolution 
of chancery practice. This is not, of course, the place for more detailed comparisons. 

*5 The passage from al-Qalgashandi is quoted in translation on p. 244, n. 44. 

9% of. above, p. 247, n. 53, where it was also pointed out that a facsimile of Hasan b. 
Muhammad’s signature, more or leas identical with that appearing in the present document, is 
given by al-Qalqashandi. It may be worthwhile to point out that on his accession to the throne 
in Ramadan 748/December 1347 Hasan was 11, or according to others 13 years old, go that at 
the date of the present decree he was a mere boy. 

97 Al-Qalqashandi (xu, 5), speaking of diplomas of appointment, says that they are always 
issued in the name of the sultan, and the lieutenant-general of the realm (al-na’ib al-kafil) only 
counteraigns them: ‘ writes yu‘tamad on the documenta signed by the sultan ’ (I think this is 
the right rendering of yaktubu bi 'l-i‘timad ‘ala mà yaktubu ‘alayhi ’l-suljan). Al-Qalqashandi 
adds that he had dealt more fully with this matter before ; I could, however, find no passage in 
which he discusses the +ttmad formula added by dignitaries of the central government. In IY, 
184, he explains that the governor (nah al-saljana) in Damasous writes the formula on all kinds 
of documents issued by the sultan and referring to his province; similarly the governor of 
Aleppo (217; Gaudefroy-Demombynes’ 8 translation, P- 204, ll. 6-8 is conn Thus the note 


evidently the countersign of the provincial governor—not, as Risolani writes in 1 his note 3 on 
no. ii, the sultan’s signature ; the ° noble sign ' refers not to thia entry, but to the sultan's name 
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3 
No. xiii C = Atiya, no. 36 ?? (plates 1v-v).‏ 
Sa addressed to a high dignitary in 750/1349 and the dignitary’s decree.‏ 
e^‏ الله النمن e‏ 
eM‏ 
الرهبان بدير طور سينا 
أقوام مسا كين وفقراء ومقيمين DSL‏ الشاسعة مرصدين 
aa‏ السادة الحجاج الواردين من الحجاز الشريف ى بحر eJ‏ 
5 وعليهم القيام US‏ يحتاجوه وبيدهم مراسيم شريفة بان لا 
يدخل العرب ديرهم أسوة جميع الديارة وف هذا الوقت تعرّض الهم 
العربان وقصدوا الدخول الى ديرهم وإيصال الضرر يهم 
ell ies‏ لوجه الله تعالى مرسوم e S‏ بان لايدخل العرب ديرهم 
وحملهم على حك المراسيم الشريفة الى بأيديهم وتوطينهم فى ec S‏ 
0 صدقة عليهم وإحسانا agli‏ ودعاتهم oJ‏ الدولة العامرة 
أنبوا LUNA‏ ذلك ان شاء الله تعالى 
والحمد لله رب العلمين وهو حسبى ونعم الوكيل *” 
[For the note in the right margin see below, p. 258.]‏ 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

The slaves, the monks of the monastery of Mount Sinai, kiss the earth and 
report that they &re poor and destitute persons residing in the remote desert, 
stationed for the service of the honourable pilgrims returning from the noble 
Hijàz in the sea of Qulzum, their duty being to supply all their needs. There are 
in their hands noble decrees prohibiting the entrance of the Bedouins to their 
monastery, as is the case with all the monasteries. The Bedouins have lately 
harassed them and attempted to enter their monastery and do them harm. Their 
petition for the sake of God (may He be exalted) is the issue of a gracious decree 
ordering that the Bedouins should not enter their monastery and that they [the 


Oe‏ الأرض وينبون انهم 


in oipher. See also below, p. 260, where it is suggested that in decrees issued not by the sultan, 
but by high officials, yu‘tamad is the signature of the official in question. This much for the 
i'timád formula ; for the imtithäl formula cf. the note on Baybars’s decree, above p. 248, n. 57. 

9% As explained above (p. 250, n. 70) this text was quite erroneously joined by Ernst to xiii 
(Atiya, 37). The context shows quite clearly that it belongs together with his no. xiv (Atiya, 36), 
and on the back of the photographio print supplied by the Manchester University Library it is 
stated that it is no. 36, part 3 (parte 1-2 being the prints of the decree); this I can confirm 
from a personal inspection of the microfilm. Just as in the previous cases, the petition is to be 
considered as the recto, since the decree was subsequently written on the back. The dimensions 
of Atiya, 36 are given as 136 x 13-5 cm. 

* Tn ]. 2 Ernst reads li 'I-ruAbdn instead of al-ruhban, of. above, p. 299, n. 21. In]. 7 he reads 
wa-yatasaddü li 'l-dukhūl . . . wa-li-igal instead of wa-qasadu 'l-dukhūl . . . wa-igal. Li-wajhs "Hah 
ta‘ala is not read by Ernst (for the reading of. above, p. 250, n. 71). In]. 10 the words wa-theanan 
ilayhim were not read by Ernst, nor was the beginning of l. 11. 
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monks] should be dealt with according to the noble decrees which are in their hands 
and that they should be allowed to dwell safely in their place ; as an act of mercy 
and kindness towards them; their xe will E for this government (may it 
flourish). The slaves have reported this, if 

Praise be to God, the Master of the rich ; Ds is sufficient for me; how 
excellent & Keeper 1s He ! 

The clue to the correct understanding of this petition and the decree which 
resulted from it is to be found in the words ‘ gracious decree’ (marstim karim) 
when stating the object of their desire. For everything used by the petitioners 
in connexion with the sultan requires, according to protocol, the adjective 
“noble ’ (sharif); ‘ gracious’ (karim) is appropriate in the case of some of the 
high dignitaries. Thus we must conclude that the petition was not addressed 
| to the sultan himself but to some high dignitary of the state. We shall see that 
this is confirmed by some features in the decree too. One cannot be quite sure 
who the addressee was, since neither the petition nor the decree contains a 
direct statement in this connexion, and the decree is unique in its form, so 
that we cannot judge by analogy with others. Since, as we shall see, the amir 
Manjak, vizier and major-domo, had certainly something to do with the 
matter, it can be assumed that the petition was submitted to him. It is rather 
surprising to find a petition not only dealt with by an official (which is quite 
in order) but also formally addressed to him rather than to the sultan; as far 
as I can see the handbooks do not allude to this practice. Thus it is useless, 
in the absence of evidence, to speculate whether this practice was common or 
due to particular circumstances. An examination of the documents issued by 
officials which are preserved in the Sinai archives, but have not yet been 
published, may provide further information on this matter. 

The addressee—if our surmise is correct, the amir Manjak—gave the 
following order, noted down in the right margin, in a position corresponding 
to the autograph note of the head of the chancery in the preceding petition : 


iy‏ بحملهم على حك المراسيم الشريفة الى بأيدم وتوطينهم فى eS‏ ومنع من 
ere cd‏ أو بعر ألى مس MER dran‏ الشريفة 7 
Let a e be drawn up to the effect that they be treated according to‏ ° 
the noble decrees which are in their hands and that they be allowed to dwell‏ 
safely in their places and that the Bedouins be prevented from trespassing‏ 
against them or entering their monastery—treating them according to the‏ 
rules of the noble decrees ’. In front of 1. 8 we have the word which appears in a‏ 
سؤاهم جاب similar position in petition no. 2, preceded by another word:‏ 
their petition is granted ’ (1?).‏ ‘ 


109 of. al-Qalqashandi, vr, 187: ‘ The secretaries of our times conventionally describe most 
things attributed to the sultan as “ noble’’’. There follow examples, among them marsüm sharif. 
The next section deals with the attribute karim: ‘It is the convention of the secretaries of our 
times to treat it as an attribute of lesser value than sharif, and describe by it documents issued. 
by high dignitaries of the state beneath the sultan, such as nàá'ibs, amirs, and viziers ' 

101 Instead of yuwagga‘ Ernst reads tawgi. 
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In accordance with this order, the decree was drawn up as follows 
(no. xiv = Atiya, no. 36, measuring 136 x 13-5 cm.): 


S‏ الناصرى 
المرسوم بالأمر العالى أعلاه الله تعالى 
ان يتامل إنهاء رافعيها باطنا ويتقدّم 
بحملهم على حم e‏ الشريفة الى ecl‏ 
5 وتوطينهم فى اما کہم ومنع من sla‏ 
edle‏ أو يعبر الى ديرهم من العرب حملا على 
ويعمل موجبه من غير عدول عنه ولا 
خروج عن حكمه بعد الخط العالى 
0 أعلاه ان شاء الله تعالى 
سنة خمسين وسبعائة 
حسينا الله ونعم الوكيل 


AL-MALAKI AL-NASIRI 

It is decreed by the exalted order (may God exalt it) that the report herein 
submitted by the petitioners be accorded consideration and that it be enjoined that 
they be treated according to the noble decrees which are in their hands, and that 
they be allowed to dwell safely in their places and that the Bedouins be prevented 
from trespassing against them or entering their monastery ; treating them 
according to the ruling of the noble decrees. Let this be done and executed, without 
any deviation therefrom or departure from the ruling thereof, after the exalted 
hand has been set thereover, if God (may He be exalted) will. ~ 

Written this third day of the month of Rajab, in the year seven hundred and fifty. 

God is sufficient for us; how excellent a Keeper is He! 

The first thing to note is that the main part of the text is a literal repetition 
of the order written in the margin of the petition. 

The decree, just as the petition, shows unmistakable indications that it was 
not issued by the sultan himself. Whereas the other decrees have the formula 
‘the noble and exalted decree of the lord, the sultan So-and-so ’, the present 
one simply qualifies itself as being ‘ by the exalted order’. Similarly its signa- 
ture is described at the end as ‘ the exalted hand’ (al-khaff al-‘ah), whereas 
the sultan’s signature is always referred to as ‘the noble hand” (al-khatt 
al-sharif) Hence the editor of the volume is quite wrong in assuming that 
‘the sultan’s signature is missing ’ at the beginning. In fact nothing is missing 
at the beginning of the document. There is no formal signature, but the issuer 
of the document is indicated by the words ‘ al-Malaki al-Nasiri ’, which describes 
the official in question as the servant of the sultan, who bore the title al-Malik 
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al-Nasir. It is known from the handbooks 1 that documents issued by officials 
were headed in this way. 

Underneath the words al-Malakt al-Nàswt we see the word yu‘tamad ‘ Let 
this be done °, written in bold characters. Since the words al-Malakt al-Nàsiri 
are not distinguished at all in their script from the rest of the text and look as 
if they were written by the clerk, while yu‘tamad immediately attracts attention 
by its bulk and cipher-like form, we are hardly mistaken in assuming that it is 
the latter which is the signature of the dignitary who issued the deeree, the 
signature to which the words in ll. 9-10 refer: ‘ after the exalted hand has been 
set thereover ’.1° 

I have said that among the documents published in Ernst’s volume the 
present decree is unique as being by an official, rather than by the sultan 
himself. This does not mean, however, that there are no more documents of 
this kind in the Sinai collection: they have been excluded from the volume 
which is devoted, as its title indicates, to documents issued by the sultans. 
There are in fact in the monastery a Tew documents issued by officials, which 
could be cited as parallels to the document under discussion ; since they are 
unpublished, reference to them would not be of much use without long descrip- 
tions, and some illustrations, requiring space. I prefer therefore to quote from 
that other collection, preserved in the Franciscan Custodia Terrae Sanctae in 
Jerusalem, for which there is, as we have seen, an excellent, fully illustrated, 
publication—though it is true, as we have also seen, that the volume is not 
easily available for most readers.1°4 In addition to decrees by Mamlük sultans, 
the Franciscan archives contain a number of documents written by officials of 
the administration in Syria. These are mostly letters from one high official 
(such as the governor of Damascus) to another (such as his subordinate, the 
governor of Jerusalem) and are therefore signed with the name of the sender 
accompanied by the appropriate word prescribed by etiquette (‘his brother ’, 
° your brother ’, ‘ the slave ’, ‘ the slave your brother ’).1°5 There are, however, 
three documents which illustrate ours. These are nos. xi, xxi, and xxvi, decrees 
by provincial officials, the first of which emanates, as it seems, from the governor 
m Damascus, the other two from two officials in Jerusalem. They are headed 
with the words 'al-Malaki al-Fulani’ and bear underneath the signature 
yu tamad, exactly as our document. 

As I have explained, the decree seems to give no clue—any more than the 
minute in the margin of the petition—as to the identity of the dignitary who 
issued it ; but since the document dealing with the same affair and issued by 


193 See e.g. al-Qalqashandi, vi, 121; xr, 87. 

193 The mark yu‘tamad corresponds, of course, to the yu'tamad which appears in the decree 
published above (no. 2) and in other decrees ; but whereas in decrees signed by the sultan the 
mark yu‘tamad is a countersign, here and in the other decrees (to be mentioned presently) issued 
by officials, it is the signature. 

104 Bee above, p. 235, n. 7. The numbers quoted below are those in Risoiani's publication. 

106 1 hope I shall have the opportunity to treat of the various signatures of this type on a 
future occasion. 
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the sultan two days later was drawn up, as we shall see, on the order of Manjak, 
vizier and major-domo, I have proposed that he was the person involved in 
this document too. As to the second decree: since it was issued in the name of 
the sultan and bears his signature, it must have been in response to a petition 
addressed to the sultan. But why two petitions—one to the sultan and another 
to the vizier—about one piece of business, concerning in addition such a simple 
routine case as Bedouins causing trouble to the monastery? I have no better 
answer than the supposition that the monks thought that if they obtained two 
pieces of paper, one from the sultan, the other from the vizier, this would make 
& greater impression on those with whom they had to deal—Bedouins and 
local authorities—than 026 6 


3A 
No. xv = Atiya, no. 30 (plates vi—vir). 
The decree issued in response to the above-mentioned hypothetical second 
petition reads as follows 197 : 
Decree by Hasan b. Muhammad dated 750/1349. 


توقيع شريف بمنع العرب من الدخول الى دير طور سينا 
paese]‏ 
رم بالأمر الشريف العالى المولوى 
السلطانى الملى الناصرى الناصرى 
أعلاه الله TT‏ وأنفذه وصر فه ) ان c‏ العرب 
من الدخول الى دير طور سينا حملا فى ذلك 
5 على حك المراسيم d'a‏ بيد الرهبان المقيمين 
بالدير sil‏ أسوة سائر الديورة ويمنعوا من 
التعرّض اليهم والوصية بهم حملا على حك العدل 
والإنصاف وليعتمد ذلك ويعمل بحسبه من 
غير عدول عن e‏ ولا خروج عن colina‏ 
0 بعد LD‏ الشريف at‏ الله تعالى وأعلاه 
أعلاه 
ان شاء الله تعالى 
كتب ی خامس شهر رجب الفرد 
سنة مسين وسبعأئة 
حسبنا الله وعم الوكيل 
An alternative explanation would be to assume that decrees by officials had to be con-‏ 106 


firmed by another decree by the sulten ; but this seems far-fetched. 
107 The dimensions are given as 126 x 13-5 cm. 
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[In the right margin :]‏ 
بالإشارة العالية الأميرية الوزيرية السيفيّة مدبر المالك الشريفة وأستاذ دار العالية 
أعلاها الله 


A noble tawqi‘ 198 containing the order that the Bedouins be prevented from 
entering the monastery of Mount Sinai. 


[Hasan B. MUHAMMAD] 

It has been decreed by the noble and exalted order of the Lord, the Sultan 
al-Malik al-Nasir Nasir al-Duny& wa 'l-Din (may God exalt and ennoble it, and 
cause it to prevail and be duly executed): that the Bedouins be prevented from 
entering the monastery of Mount Sinai, following the ruling of the noble decrees 
which are in the hands of the monks residing in the aforementioned monastery as 
well as in other monasteries; that they be prevented from harassing the monks ; 
that Gare be taken to deal with the monks in accordance with the demands of 
justice and equity. Let this be obeyed and be acted upon, without any deviation 
from its ruling or departure from its intention, consequent upon the noble hand- 
writing (may God ennoble and exalt it) being set thereover, if God will. 

Written this fifth day of the month of Rajab, in the year seven hundred and fifty. 

God is sufficient for us; how excellent a Keeper is He! 


This decree was issued on the order of the vizier, who simultaneously held 
the office of controller of the household (major-domo)—as is shown by the 
note in its margin: ‘ At the exalted instruction of the amir, the vizier, Sayf 
al-Din, governor of the noble kingdoms and controller of the exalted household 
(may God exalt it)’. During the early reign of Hasan (as we have seen, a mere 
boy) the offices of vizier and major-domo were jointly held by the powerful 
amir Manjak al-Yüsufi, who occupied this double position from Shawwal 748 
to Shawwal 751 (January 1348-December 1350)39? The vizierate seems to 
have lost some of its importance, and Manjak perhaps thought that the mere 
title of vizier was not sufficiently dignified to express his true position as the 
second most powerful amir after his brother, who was na al-saliana, and 
therefore combined it with the office of major-domo.!?^ At any rate it is quite 
natural that this most influential man should deal with petitions. 

Since our purpose was to elucidate the form of the petitions in the Mamlük 


108 This is the short summary—called by Ibn Fad] Allāh ‘untodn and by al-Qalqashandi 
furra—which is put at the head of Mamlük documents; there are many examples in the Sinai 
and Franciscan as well as in the Florentine archives. I hope to give further particulars on another 
occasion. From the wording we learn that our decree is a 141001“ , but it would again lead us too 
far to discuss the nomenclature of the decrees and try to establish the use of such terms as 
tawgi and marsüm. 

109 See for him al-Maqrizi, al-Sulük, 11, 748 ff. passim; idem, Khijaj, u, 320-4; M. van 
Berchem, CIA, nos. 153, 532, pp. 208-9, 216, 226; G. Wiet, Les biographies du Manhal saft (as 
below, p. 270, n. 142), no. 2,535. We shall meet Manjak again at the peak of his career, holding 
the office of n4 ib al-saljana : see below, p. 271. 

110 The temporary abolition of the vizierate under Muhammad b. Qal&'ün and the restriction 
of the functions of the vizier afterwards (see below, p. 273), may have something to do with the 
combination of the offices of vizier and major-domo. (We shall see that the office of major-domo 
had & high prestige: below, p. 274.) Similarly, under the Circassians, the vizierate completely 
lost its importance whereas the major-domo advanced to a position of one of the highest digni- 
taries: as al-Maqrizi pointe out (m, 223—4), the vizierate was then often held together with the 
office of major-domo. 
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period, we have hitherto been dealing, as far as decrees were concerned, with 
those written on the back of petitions. The course of our investigation led. us, 
however, to the present decree, which is—like the majority of those preserved— 
an independent document. Nevertheless, it is closely related to the type of 
decree of which we have examined two specimens, being decrees written on 
sheets glued to the petition. The present decree is also a rather informal docu- 
ment. This is betrayed by certain features, such as the absence of the basmala 
and the placing of the formula of authorization in the right margin, rather than 
at the end under the date. Thus we can identify in al-Qalqashandi the descrip- 
tion of the type to which our document belongs. In fact both the description 
of the smallest marsitim and the smallest tawgi‘ fit our document," but since 
it is described in its heading as a tawgt‘, we must obviously opt for the latter. 
Al-Qalgashandi (xm, 125-6) distinguishes two kinds among the ‘ small tawqi'a 
which are the smallest of all letters of appointment ’—I need hardly remind the 
reader that what is said about the form of the letters of appointment (as 
distinct from the subject-matter) also applies, as has been explained above, 
to decrees such as ours. The first kind is ‘ what is written in a form similar to 
that of passports’, the second is what is written on the back of the petition— 
& type which we have already discussed. Both kinds have many things in 
common. They are always fairly short, being written, as al-Qalqashandi says, 
‘ on three sheets or thereabouts ’, glued together, of course. Other similarities— 
such as the omission of the basmala and the position of the note of authoriza- 
tion—have already been briefly mentioned and will be explained in greater 
detail presently. We may, however, first reproduce al-Qalqashandi’s prescrip- 
tion for the text of such decrees: ‘ The first kind is what 18 written in a form 
similar to that of a passport. The way to draw up such documents is to write 
at the top of the roll: '' A noble tawgi‘ that So-and-so occupy such-and-such 
a post, as is explained in it”, this being written in two lines.!* Then one 
writes at the end of this sheet 3: “It has been decreed by the noble and 
exalted order of the Lord, the Sultan ’’—to the end, as described in connexion 
with the third kind.34 In the eulogy one writes : ‘‘ May God exalt and ennoble 
it, and cause it to prevail and be duly executed ", or words to this effect. 
Then one says ' that So-and-so occupy such-and-such a post”, explaining 

111 Al-Qalqashandi desoribes the smallest marsm ° written in the form of a passport on three 
sheets ' on p. 112 of vol. xit, the small tawgi‘ ° written in form similar to the passport ', also on 
three sheets, on p. 125. Indeed, it is not clear what the difference between the two is, apart from 
the one being called marsim, the other tawgt*. It wil be remembered that the passage of 
al-Qalqashandi deals with letters of appointment, and that he has no section dealing with 
administrative decrees (see above, p. 240). 

113 A].Qalqashandi insiste 'that all summaries at the top must contain the words ‘as is 
explained in it’ (xiu, 125) and repeats these words in each formula which he gives for the 
different furras ; I do not know why these words are misaing in the furra of our dooument. 

113 'The implication is that in these ' small’ documents one does not, as in the more important 
ones, leave entire blank sheeta between the sheet containing the furra and the text. 

14 Bee p. 123: °‘... the Sultan, al-Malik So-and-so, So-and-so—giving both the private title 


(al-lagab al-kháss) and the sultanian title (lagab al-saltana), as e.g. al-Malik al-Nasir Zayn al-Duny& 
wa 'I-Din '. 
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the contents of the reply on the margin of the petition.!5 Then one writes: 
“ Let all those who take cognizance of it obey this noble decree and act 
accordingly, without any deviation from it, or departure from its intention, 
consequent upon the noble handwriting being set thereover " "19 Our docu- 
ment corresponds closely to this model. 

In the chapter on the outward arrangement of the letters of appointment 
(xm, 127 ff.) al-Qalqashandi touches upon various points concerning our form. 
Thus he brackets (p. 128) tawgt‘s ‘in the form of passports ’ with those written 
on the back of petitions in prescribing the omission of the basmala in documents 
of no importance (p. 128) and the writing of the formula of authorization in the 
margin (p. 131: ‘in the case of a small marstim and a small tawgi‘, written in 
the form of & passport or on the back of the petition’ the various notes of 
authorization, which are specified, are written in the margin, level with the 
interval between ll. 1 and 2).47 Also the spacing between the lines is less in 
these two kinds of tawgi‘ and marstim, being about three fingers (p. 133). 

We have now finished with the three petitions surviving in the Sinai archives. 
They owe their survival to the fact that the resulting decrees were written on 
their backs and that they were therefore returned to the monastery, whereas 
those petitions the decrees for which were written out as separate documents 
were not handed back and were lost. Yet even from these decrees one learns 
something about the petitions which had given rise to them, since, as we have 
seen, the decrees mostly contain notes referrmg to the manner in which the 
petitions had been dealt with. We have in the course of our study of the extant 
petitions examined as we went along the entries on them and on their decrees, 
calling upon the help of the handbooks of chancery practice which are invaluable 
for elucidating the meaning of the entries in the documents. We shall now 
scrutinize the relevant passages of the handbooks in their full context and also 
confront them with the entries in the decrees the petitions for which are no 
longer extant: this systematic study of the ways to deal with petitions will 
also put the preceding discussion of the particular documents in proper 


perspective. 


118 We remember that the section deals with letters of appointment. The decision to grant a 
post was written on the margin of the petition, and the text of the decision was incorporated in 
the letter of appointment. In the administrative decrees, too, the same practice was followed. 
We have seen in the case of the preceding deoree that the decision written in the margin of the 
petition was repeated in the decree, and we may safely assume that the operative phrases of our 
decree (' that the Bedouins be prevented ...’ up to ' demands of justice and equity ’) reproduce 
the decision which was written in the margin of the lost petition. 

116 There are many variations of this formula as can be seen also from the preceding decrees 
and from the other decrees from Sinai (the various formulae of which are listed by Ernst on 
pp. xxviii-xxxi). For the Fatimid and Ayyübid antecedents of. Füfimid decrees, 113-14, and 
‘Two Ayyübid decrees from Sinai’ (as above, p. 233, n. 4), 34-5. 

117 While in the other decree of Hasan b. Muhammad published above as no. 2 the position 
of the note of authorization corresponds exactly to this description, in our deoree it is written 
in the margin level with 11. 2-4. Al-Qalqashand! omits to point out yet another characteristic 
of the ‘ smaller decree °’, whether written on the back of the petition or independently : that the 
signature of the sultan is at the top, not between ll. 1 and 2 of the text. (See above, p. 247, n. 56.) 
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IIT. THE PROCEDURE IN DEALING WITH PETITIONS 


Having examined our extant specimens of petitions and discussed the 
particular methods by which they were handled, we may now, with the help 
of information afforded by al-Qalqashandi—who seems to be the only author 
to provide a systematic account—and others, extend the field of our inquiry to 
establishing the various possible procedures applicable to petitions in general. 
There is, of course, no need to repeat what has been said before about the form 
of the petition." We have also explained that whereas petitions could in 
Syria be presented to the provincial governors, in Egypt they probably had to 
be presented in Cairo."? 


1. Handling of petitions by the sultan 

The sultan himself was naturally the fountain-head of justice. Following the 
Ayyübid practice! Baybars set up in 661/12634 a Palace of Justice (dar 
al-‘adl) and began the next year to give audiences on Mondays and Thursdays. 
This Palace was at the foot of the Citadel; under Qala’tin, however, the 
Palace of Justice was transferred to the Citadel, where a special building, 
called ‘ the Hall ’ (al-twan), was erected for it. It was rebuilt under Muhammad 
b. Qala’iin in a splendid fashion, with a cupola and big columns. From the 
reign of Barqüq the audiences in the Hall were reduced to a short formality 
and the proper business was transacted in the building of the Stable. 

We have fairly detailed descriptions of the ceremony observed during the 
audiences in the Palace of Justice which took place on Mondays. The sultan 
took his seat on the throne. On his right were seated the chief qadis of the four 
schools of law, the commissioner of the treasury, and the inspector of the 
market (muhiasib). On the sultan’s left sat the head of the chancery and the 
secretaries of the dast}*1; if there was a vizier ‘of the pen’ in office or a 
lieutenant-general, he sat next to the sultan on his left. Behind the semi-circle 
formed by the seats of the sultan and the dignitaries stood guards (stlahdariyya). 
The lower positions in the circle on the right and left sides of the hall were 
taken up by the most eminent amirs, and beneath them sat other amirs and 
officials. In front of the council stood chamberlains and secretaries (haj1bs and 
dawadàrs) who received the petitions and introduced the petitioners. ‘ The 
petitions were read out to the sultan. If he felt that it was necessary to consult 
the qüdis, this was done, whereas if the petition concerned the army, he dis- 
cussed it with the chamberlain and the inspector of the army ; 1n other cases 
he gave orders according to what he thought fit.’ The composition of the 


118 See above, pp. 239 ff. 

119 Above, p. 242. 

120 of. ‘ Petitions from the Ayyübid period ', 14. 

131 The secretaries of the dast (‘ bench’) are those who take part, together with the head of 
the chancery (the katib al-sirr) in the audiences of the sultan, in contrast to the secretaries of the 
darj (‘scroll’), who drew up, according to the instructions of the kátib al-sirr, the documents of 
the chancery. See Gaudefroy-Demombynes, pp. lxix—]xxi. 
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council underwent some changes in the course of time, but it would be profitless 
for us here to follow them in detail.1™ 

Al-Qalqashandi devotes a whole section to the various methods by which 
petitions were dealt with 13 and begins with those which were decided by 
the sultan himself, either in the ordinary course of his daily business or in the 
audiences of the Palace of Justice. Under the section concerned with the 
audiences he merely summarizes the account about the ceremony observed in 
them, so that we need not translate the passage. We shall presently come to 
the petitions submitted to the sultan ‘on ordinary days’. It must, however, 
be explained that another section, in which al-Qalqashandi re-arranges and 
amplifies a paragraph in Ibn Fad] Allah’s handbook;!?4 is also relevant for the 
study of the methods of submitting petitions. We have already seen 125 that 
the decrees which resulted from the petitions bore notes specifying the methods 
by which they had been dealt with. These formulae are called mustanadat 
‘ authorizations ’, and were described briefly by Ibn Fad] Allah. Al-Qalqashandi, 
recapitulating his predecessor’s notes, not only amplified them, but put them 
into a more logical order.12® According to both authors, if the order of the 
sultan was issued in a public audience the decree resulting from it bore the 
formula ‘according to the noble decree from the noble Palace of Justice’ 
(hasab al-marstim al-sharif min dar al-‘adl al-sharsf) ; al-Qalqashandi adds 
that the note was written in two lines. This particular formula mentioning 
the Palace of Justice does not appear in any of the Sinai documents. On the 
` other hand decree no. xi must have been issued in reply to the submission of a 
petition at the Palace of Justice, since it is stated in the decree itself (Il. 10-12) 
that ‘a petition has been submitted to us in the noble Palace of Justice in the 
name of the Christians, in which they have reported...’. I am not sure how 
to explain the absence of the formula of authorization as prescribed by 
al-Qalqashandi.127 

Petitions could be presented to the sultan not only during the audiences in 
the Palace of Justice, but also ‘on any ordinary day’. Apropos of this 
al-Qalqashandi writes as follows !*5: ‘ Petitions submitted to the sultan on 
ordinary 0878.159 The custom is to read out such petitions to the sultan. 


7! A classic description is by Ibn Fad] All&h in his Masalik al-abgar, the unpublished text of 
which was used by Gaudefroy-Demombynes, pp. xcviii ff. Ibn Fadl All&h's passage is reproduced 
by al-Qalqashandi, rv, 44. An even more detailed account is found in &l-MaqrizI, rr, 208-9. 
Of. also Björkman, Beiträge, 62, and Tyan, in the passage quoted above (p. 237, n. 13). 

133 vr, 204 ff. 

184 Ibn Fadl Allah has no section on petitions. 

135 Above, pp. 244, 247, 256, 262. 

18é Ibn Fad] Allāh, al-Ta‘rif bi '-mustalal al-sharif, 90-1 ; al-Qalqashandi, v1, 262-5. 

17 To judge by its form, the document is not an open deoree but a letter addressed to one 
particular official; but one would expect also letters to contain a formula of ‘ authorization ’. 
The document is dated 740/1339, and is contemporary with Ibn Fad] Allah, so that the absence 
of the formula cannot be explained by an evolution of practice. 

115 vr, 206. 

u» Ahad alayydm. Björkman (Beiträge, 52 and 115) translates this (though with a question- 
mark) as ‘on Sundays’; but that would be agyám al-ahad. 
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Petitions granted by him are minuted: “ Let it be written ", and are then 
taken to the katib al-strr 13° who appoints one of the secretaries to write 
accordingly and file the petitions as proof’. The reason why most of the 
petitions have not been preserved is precisely that usually the decrees were not 
written on their back, but as separate documents, and the petitions were not 
returned to the petitioners, but filed in the chancery. From al-Qalqashandi's 
passage about the formulae of authorization it emerges that sometimes the 
decrees were issued on the authority of the head of the chancery, without 
reference to the sultan. The formula of authorization for documents issued by 
the order of the sultan, or by the head of the chancery on his behalf, was: 
* According to the noble decree? (kasab al-marsum al-sharif). Ibn Fadl Allah 
and al-Qalqashandi state in their passage on ‘ authorizations ' that this simple 
formula was used when (a) the order was given by the sultan to the kaitd al-strr, 
or (b) in clear cases the kati al-sirr dealt with the matter himself, without 
reference to the sultan. ‘ The first case 13 is when it is received by the kateb 
al-sirr, either in the form of an order by the sultan issued at the time when the 
petition is read out to him, or when the kati al-sirr writes it, granting the 
petition on his own initiative, e.g. when it is a question of a man obtaining his 
right; in this case kasab al-marsüm al-sharif is written in one line, nothing 
more.’ In fact this formula appears alone in nos. xvi-xvii (from the reign of 
Salih, dated 752/1352 and 754/1353), and in all the documents from xxi to 
the end.!?? 


130 For the office of the katid al-strr, i.e. the head of the chancery, cf. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
pp. ]xix ff. l 

131 Al-Qalqashandī counts as the first case the use of the formula hasab al-marsim al-sharif 
without any further addition, as the second case the use of it with the addition of min dar 
al-‘adl al-sharif. 

13* The handbooks reflect the usage of the eighth/fourteenth century ; it seems that in the 


formula. Nos. v and vi (Qalà'ün, 684/1285 and 687/1288) have ishára and risala formulae 
respectively, preceded by hasab al-amr [sic] al-sharif, vii (Khalil, 690/1291) the ishara formula 
preceded by the same formula. Thus the formula hasab al-amr al-sharif seems to have been 
introduced under Qal&'ün, and was also used with ishára and risüla formulae. It looks as if in 
690 or 691 the praotice was again reformed, because in no. viii, dated 001/1292, we find the 
ishdra formula without a preceding hasab formula ; subsequent documents with tshara or risala. 
formulae regularly omit the hasab formula. When we next find the hasab formula (now of course 
standing alone, without ishára or risüla), namely in a letter from 699/1300, it reads hasab 
al-marsüm (not al-amr) al-sharif (see M. A. Alaroón y Santén and R. Garcia de Linares, Los 
documentos árabes diplomáticos del Archivo de la Corona de Aragón, Madrid, 1940, no. 146—the 
first Mamlük document of that series). Here we seem to have the usage described 40 years later 
by Ibn Fadl Allah : the same function (the formula standing alone and presumably referring to 
the sultan’s order given to the head of the chancery) and the same wording (al-marsim instead 
of al-amr). From now on the formula appears regularly in the diplomatic letters preserved in 
Barcelona (first half of the fourteenth century), in the Sinai documenta (as noted. in the text, 
for the first time in 752/1362), in the documenta of the Franciscans in Jerusalem (those published 
belonging to the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries) ; and also in many inscriptions 
reproducing decrees (see above, p. 237, n. 14—the editors have not always understood the 
function of this formula). Sinai nos. xi (dated 740/1330) and xii (748/1347) pose, however, 8 
problem : they have no authorization—I cannot guess why. 
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Sometimes the sultan, instead of giving his orders directly to the katt al-sirr, 
sent him his decision through one of the dawadars, these officials being a kind 
of ‘ private secretary '.93 In such cases the decree was said to have been 
issued ‘upon the message of the dawadar'. Above, on pp. 251-2, we quoted 
al-Qalqashandi's description of the procedure and pointed out that nos. iv, vi, 
and xiii were drawn up in pursuance of a message by the dawadar. The dawadàr 
received the order of the sultan and sent it by a messenger to the chancery, where 
a note to this effect was written on the petition (at first by the head of the 
chancery, later by a special clerk), as well as a minute (by the head of the 
chancery) giving orders for the drawing up of a decree. The decree also bore 
an indication of the fact that it was issued according to the message of the 
dawadar. 

Ibn Fadl Allah (al-Ta‘rtf bi '"l-musialah al-sharif, 90) also gives the formula 
of ‘ authorization’ for decrees drawn up according to the message of the 
amir of the Stable (amar akhiir). Al-Qalqashandi does not mention this role of 
the amir akhur which must have become obsolete. There is no example of this 
kind of ‘ message ' among the Sinai decrees. 


2. Handling of petitions by dignitaries 

So far we have been dealing with various procedures for petitions submitted 
to the sultan and dealt with by him. They could, however, also be submitted 
to some of the highest dignitaries of the empire, namely the lieutenant-general 
of the realm (the ngib al-saltana), the vizier, the commander-general of the 
army (atabak), and the major-domo (ustadh al-dár).3* There is, however, a 
fundamental question for which the handbooks provide no answer: when did 
a petition come before the sultan and when before one of the officials ? Some- 
where in the literature there may exist passages which elucidate this matter ; 
at present, however, I am unable to offer a satisfactory explanation. Let us 
now take each of these officials in turn. 


(a) By the heutenant-general 

Às well as the chapters on petition and formulae of authorization, we have 
another account of the lieutenant-general’s role in dealing with petitions 185 ; 
this is a passage quoted from Ibn Fadl] Allah’s Masahk al-absar 136 by al- 
Qalgashandi, rv, 17: ° When the office of the na@’sb was of this kind fie. he 


133 For the dawadare see above, p. 251. 

134 Ayalon, 67-70, provides a brief account of the fluctuating struoture of the higher grades 
of the Mamluk official hierarchy and the changes in the relative importance of this or the other 
office in different periods. The inclusion of the 58:15 al-saljana, the vizier, and the atabak in the 
list of those officials who could receive petitions is self-evident ; from Ayalon’s pages it can be 
seen that in the early Mamluk period the major-domo ranked in importance with them. 

135 For the office of ana al-kafli or nat al-saljana al-sharifa see CIA, pp. 211 ff. ; 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, pp. Iv-lvi; Ayalon, 57-8. 

138 The fandamental description of the Mamlük institutions of Ibn Fad! Allah’s encyclopedia 
has not been printed, but it has been extensively used by later Arab writers, and passages have 
been quoted from MS by modern authors. 
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was a lieutenant-general with full powers 137] the sultan did not personally 
busy himself with reading petitions and listenmg to complaints: it was the 
nà'ib who gave orders as he thought fit to draw up documents, ete., about such 
cases. Yet it was not in the na’sb’s name that correspondence from the court of 
the sultan was issued : it was written on his instruction, and there was a note 
to this effect in the letter, which was afterwards signed by the noble ‘alama 5 
This passage has the air of providing an answer, as far as the lieutenant-general is 
concerned, to the question of competence which we have raised: when there 
was a lieutenant-general, it was he, and not the sultan, who received petitions. 
Yet 1 cannot believe that the passage should be thus interpreted. As far as I can 
see there was regularly a lieutenant-general from the early Mamlük period 
until 735 /1334-5, when the office was temporarily abolished by Muhammad b. 
Qala'ün, so that if we take Ibn Fadl Allah's statement literally, the sultan 
never took cognizance of petitions—which is manifestly not true. Thus I think 
that Ibn Fadl Allah merely wishes to say that the sultan did not always 
bother to deal with petitions himself, but often left that business entirely to 
the nah al-saliana. If so, we are still left in uncertainty about the following 
points. When the sultan accepted petitions personally, either in his daily busi- 
ness, or at the audiences at the Palace of Justice, did the lieutenant-general 
also do so ? If he did so, as probably he did, which petitions went to the sultan 
and which to the lieutenant-general ? 

We may draw attention to Ibn Fadl Allah's statement that even when the 
decision about a petition was taken by the lieutenant-general and the corre- 
sponding note was entered on the document, the document was ultimately 
signed by the sultan. This statement has a general force and applies to docu- 
ments issued. ‘ on the instruction’ of the various officials competent to decide 
cases : these documents were signed by the sultan.!*? 

The passage quoted by al-Qalqashandi 14° from Ibn Fadl Allah gives some 


137 There was another kind of lieutenant-general: when the sultan and the n@’tb al-saltana 
left Egypt for campaigning abroad, & ‘lieutenant of the absence’ was appointed, who had, 
however, no full powers. 

138 I have rendered this sentence somewhat freely; it reads in the original: wa-la 
yastabidd bima yukiab mina ’labwabi ‘l-sulfaniyya bi-nafeth...wa-tashmaluhu ’l‘alama 
al-sharifa ba‘da 08111. The term 'aláma had in older Islamic usage the meaning of ' motto 
used for signature’ (of. Fatimid decrees, 123 ff.). This specific meaning is also found in the 
Mamlük period, in which the sultans used mottoes in signing manshürs, i.e. letters granting the 
most important fiefs (cf. ibid., p. 169). Cf. for instance Ibn Fadi Allah, ai-Ta'rif, 88: ' For 
manshürs one uses the noble ‘adama’. The word 'aldma can, however, also be used as a generic 
term for ‘ signature ’, including the other, more usual, kind of signature: the gultan's name (of. 
Fatimid decrees, 157-8). Here 'aláma is evidently used in this wider sense. 

13 We have interesting descriptions of how at first documents were brought to the sultan 
for signature at irregular intervals during the whole of the day, and how this gave way to the 
more orderly method of collecting all the documenta in a bundle and submitting them together ; 
see Quatremére, I, 1, pp. 219-20 (n. 98). We have seen that petition no. 3 was addressed to a 
dignitary and the decree on its back was issued by the dignitary. This procedure is (as stated 
above, p. 258) somewhat enigmatic in iteelf, but does not infringe the rule that decrees issued in 
response to petitions addressed to the sultan were signed by him, though they were issued at the 
instruction of a dignitary. 140 Ty, 117. 
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details about the na@’1b’s receptions for petitioners : on the days of ceremonial 
processions the lieutenant-general (al-na’tb al-kafil) held audiences m his palace 
in the Citadel, in which, among other business, petitions were read out to him. 

We return now to the passage in al-Qalqashandi in which he discusses the 
various procedures of dealing with petitions and see what he has to say about 
those submitted to the al-na’sb al-kafil (vı, 208) : ‘ Petitions which are submitted 
to the al-na’tb al-kajil, if there is such a nab. It was the custom for the na^sb 
to have a secretary of the dast sitting before him to read out the petitions, and to 
execute his recorded instructions. When a petition is submitted to al-na’sb 
al-kafil, the secretary of the dast reads it out to him and obeys his appropriate 
order, correcting the petition as need arises, cancelling whatever should be 
cancelled, and making such interlinear additions as may be necessary. The 
petition is then handed to al-na’sb al-kafil, who writes in its margin, in the 
middle, from bottom to top in the shortened fuimar script: ‘ Let it be written ”. 
It is then carried to the 52116 al-eirr, who then appoints one of the secretaries 
of the chancery to write it out’. 

This was the procedure followed in the case of the petitions which resulted 
in the issue of nos. ix, x, xviii, xix, xx. This can be seen in the ' authorization ' 
notes of these decrees, which read as follows. No. ix, dated 26 Dhu ’1-Qa‘da 
708/7 May 1309 and signed by the sultan Baybars IT: ‘ At the exalted instruc- 
tion of the Amir Sayf al-Din, Lieutenant-General of the Noble Sultanate, may 
God—be He exalted—grant him glory!’ (bt '"L4shára al-‘ahya al-amiriyya 
al-sayfiyya naib al-saljana al-sharifa a'azzahu "lah taala). We know very 
well the na’tb al-saltana who gave the direction for this decree: it was the 
famous viceroy Sayf al-Din Sallar, who filled this office under different sultans 
for ll years. He was na@’tb al-saliana during the whole of the reign of Baybars 
al-Jashnigir, and was deposed on 2 Shawwal 709/5 March 1310 on the return 
of the sultan Muhammad b. Qala'ün from his exile.1#? No. x has exactly the 
same note, but the person to whom it refers is quite different—though he had 
the same title as Sayf al-Din Sallar, his predecessor in office. On 23 Shawwal 

141 [n the cage of petitions handled by dignitaries the decrees were marked with the tshara 
formula: ‘at the instruction of...'. This formula, like the one about the ° message ' (used 
when petitions were handled by the sultan and his order transmitted by & ° message ’), ultimately 
derives from Seljüq chancery practice. I cannot go into details here, but confie myself to 
quoting the same example which I also used for the illustration of the practice of the ‘ message ' 
in my article ‘ Petitions from the Ayyubid period ', 15-16: acoording to al-Nasawi, the end of 
Seljüq and Khwü&rizmsbàhi documents bore three indications: that they had been written 
(1) ° according to the exalted order '—i.e. the order of the sultan ; (2) the ‘exalted instruction ' 
of the vizier; and (3) the message of So-and-so. These elements appear also in the Mamlük 
documents, though their function is modified. The indication concerning the sultan’s order 
(1) is the origin of the formulae ° according to the noble decrees’ eto., while the formula of 
‘ instruction ’, applied in the model to the vizier and figuring together with (1), is distributed 
among various officials in Mamlük practice and is entered in cases where the sultan’s order is 
not mentioned. No. 3, the ' message ’, has been discussed in detail above (p. 251). 

141 Boe for him CIA, no. 106; G. Wiet, Les biographies du Manhal safe (Mémoires presentées 
à l'Institut d'Égypte, xix), Cairo, 1932, no. 1,062; L. A. Mayer, Saracenic heraldry, 196-7. 


These authors give the references to the Arabic texts; add al-Magrizi, al-Sulék, nr, index, 
s.v. Sallar. 
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709/26 March 1310 Sayf al-Din Baktamur al-Jügandàr was appointed 6 
al-saltana in succession to Sallàr,€ and it was he who gave the direction to 
issue our decree, which is dated 13 Rabi‘ II 710/9 September 1310, and is 
signed by the sultan Muhammad b. Qala’ ün. 

More such notes are forthcoming from the reigns of later sultans, this time 
not only from the Sinai archives, but also from those of the Franciscans in 
Jerusalem. No. xviii from Sinai, dated 20 Dhu ’1-Qa‘da 775/3 May 1374 and 
bearing the signature of Sha‘ban, has the note : bt ’l-sshdra “ساد‎ al-amiriyya 
al-karima al-kafiliyya al-sayfiyya kafl al-mamalsk al-sharifa, a‘laha "lah ها‎ 
* At the exalted instruction of the Gracious Amir, the Protector, Sayf al-Din, 
Protector of the Noble Kingdoms, may God—be He exalted—exalt him ! . 
The reference is to Sayf al-Din Aqtamur, who was lieutenant-general at that 
date, though a few days afterwards he was dismissed from his office.!** He was 
replaced by Sayf al-Din Manjaq (by a coincidence we have all these Sayf 
al-Dins!)—a fairly well-known personality. It is he who appears in a 
Franciscan document of the following year (Risciani, no. i) dated 2 Rajab 776/ 
1 December 1374, which bears exactly the same note as Sinai no. xviii, omitting, 
however, the adjective al-karima. Similarly, from the reign of Barqüq we have 
two documents from Sinai and two from the Franciscan archives bearing 
almost identical notes. Sinai no. xix and both Franciscan documents (Risciani, 


mamaltk al-sharifa al-islamiyya al-mahrüsa a‘laha 'llah ta‘ala. This corresponds 
closely to the formula employed under the reign of Sha‘ ban. In the year 790 
the lieutenant-general, who gave the instructions to issue these decrees, was 
Sayf al-Din Südün al-Shaykhüni.4* The same is true of 797/1394—5, the date 
of Sinai document no. xx, which again shows only insignificant differences as 
against the preceding (the following words are omitted : al-karvma, al-mahrüsa). 

The relevant paragraphs in Ibn Fad] Allah’s and al-Qalgashandi’s descrip- 
tions of authorizations tally well with the evidence of the documents. Ibn Fadl 
Allah writes (p. 90): ‘ When the document is based on an order of the 6 
al-saljana al-sharifa one writes: “ At the exalted instruction of the Protector 
the Amir 14? So-and-so, may God exalt it!’’’. There follows a similar sentence 
about the instruction of the major-domo. Al-Qalqashandi (p. 264) 1s more 
systematic and also shows small changes: ‘ There are three cases in which the 
authorization consists of the word ''instruction"' (fshàra). The first case is 
when the instruction is that of the al-nd’sb al-kafil ; it is then written: “ At 
the exalted instruction of the Great Amir, the Protector, the Protector of the 


143 See the works quoted in the previous note, namely CIA, no. 47; Wiet, no. 673; 
al-Maqrizi, al-Sul&k, 1r, 77. 

144 Seo Wiet (as in the preceding notes), no. 492; Salih b. Yahya, ‘History of Beirut’, 
ed. Cheikho, 52. 

145 Seo for him above, p. 262, n. 109. 

14€ CIA, no. 35, pp. 60, 222; Wiet, no. 1,117. 

14? The word al-amiriyya is missing in the edition, but is extant in the Oxford MS of the book. 
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Islamic Kingdoms, may God exalt it | ", in two lines, the words “ the Protector 
So-and-so "' coming at the end of the first line ’. The other two cases are those 
of the vizier and the major-domo. 

A comparison shows that the simple formula given by Ibn Fad] Allah has 
been expanded by the time of al-Qalqashandi. The earlier documents (Sinai 
ix and x) show formulae which are not identical with that of Ibn Fadl Allah, 
but similar to it, just as the formulae in the later documents (Sinai xviii, xix, 
and xx; Franciscan documents i-i) are similar, though not identical, with 
that of al-Qalqashandi. The formulae in the documents also show small 
discrepancies. Here we can observe very well that there was no uniformity in 
the minutiae of chancery practice. 

(b) By the atabak 

The petition of Salama al-Shawbaki, from the beginning of the reign of 
Baybars, was dealt with, as we have seen, by the atabak, Faris al-Din Aqtay. 
The same atabak also sat to deal out justice in the dar al-‘adl when it was first 
instituted.!49 

Al-Qalgqashandi describes the procedure followed when the petition was 
submitted to the atabak (vı, 208): ' Petitions submitted to the atabak—when 
there is in the empire an atábak of the army, i.e. a Great Amir.!4? This mostly 
happens when the sultan is a minor, or in similar cases. It is the custom that 
the atabak also has a secretary (chosen from among the secretaries of the 
dast),! 9 and when a petition is submitted to the atabak which concerns a clear- 
cut case—e.g. obtaining one’s due, etc.—the secretary of the dast writes on the 
margin the appropriate decision without reading out the petition to the atabak. 
If it is otherw18e—e.g. if the case concerns a dispute between two parties, etc.— 
he reads out the petition to the atabak and follows his instructions, writing his 
orders on the petition. In both cases the present practice is to take the most 
characteristic letter of the atabak's name and to put it at the end of the note 
or underneath it; thus for Barqüq (before his sultanate) one used to write Q, 
for Itmish Sh, for Nawrüz N, and so on’. 

Ibn Fadl Allah in his section on authorizations (pp. 90-1) does not give 
the formula for the aiabak. This may be due to a mere oversight—3if there is 
another reason, I cannot say what it is. Al-Qalqashandi also omits the atábak 
from his list of dignitaries who give ‘instructions’ (vr, 264)—presumably 
because he was following Ibn Fadl Allah's text. From our petition we see that, 
as in the case of the lieutenant-general, the formula was compounded with ‘ at 
the instruction of’ (bi-isharat): ‘at the gracious instruction of the atabak 
Aqtay’. Some decrees preserved on stone also state that they were issued 
‘at the instruction’ of the atabak 151: their originals evidently bore the 
tshàra formula. 


148 See the commentary on petition no. 1. 

14* For the title al-amir al-kabir cf. CLA, p. 275, and Gaudefroy-Demombynes, p. lvii, n. 1. 
150 For the secretaries of the dast of. above, p. 205, n. 121. 

151 Above, p. 247, n. 50. 
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(c) By the viter 

In the earlier Mamlük period the vizier also received petitions,!5? though 
we must again leave unexplained when and for which kind of petitions he was 
competent. Under Muhammad b. Qalà'ün the office was abolished for some 
time, and when it was restored, the functions of the vizier were restricted and 
he was deprived of the office of deciding about petitions: al-tawgt‘ ‘ala ’l-qusas 
(al-Qalqashandi, rv, 29).15° In the section on the submission of petitions 
al-Qalqashandi does not name the vizier, but in that on authorizations he does 
quote the formula used for the ‘ instruction’ of the vizier. (Ibn Fadl Allah 
does not include among the formulae of authorization one for the vizer.***) 
Al-Qalqashandi continues the passage quoted above on the ‘instruction’ of 
the al-na’tb al-kafil with the following words: ' The second case is where the 
instruction is that of the vizier ; it is then written : ‘‘ At the exalted instruction 
of the vizier So-and-so, the Administrator of the Noble Kingdoms, may God 
exalt ib", in two lines, the words ‘‘ the vizier So-and-so " coming at the end 
of the first line ?.155 No. viii (dated 691/1292, i.e. well before the reformation 
of the office of the vizier) bears such an authorization: ‘At the exalted 
instruction of the Companion, the vizier Shams al-Din, may God ennoble it’. 
The vizier in question is, as has been pointed out by Ernst, Shams al-Din b. 
al-Sal‘iis.15* I may recall the case of Manjak, who combined the offices of 
vizier and controller of the household, and who issued his instruction in both 
his capacities (see above, p. 262). 


(d) By the major-domo 

Nor does al-Qalqashandi mention in the chapter on petitions that a petition 
can be submitted to the ‘controller of the household’ or ' major-domo ' 
(ustadh al-dár, or in later usage ustadar, etc.).15” In the paragraph on authoriza- 
tions, however, both in Ibn Fadl Allah and al-Qalqashandi, there is provision 
for decrees issued by the major-domo, implying petitions submitted to him. 
Ibn Fadl Allah writes (p. 90): * On documents issued on the authority of the 
controller of the exalted household one writes: “ At the exalted instruction 


1533 See for the vizier CIA, p. 408; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, pp. lxvi ff.; Ayalon, 61; 
cf. also Ibn al-Dawüdàri, Kanz al-durar, 1x, 64-5. 

183 There was no vizier between 713-23 and 728 and the sultan’s death in 741; cf. Ibn al- 
Dawadari, xx, 265 (1. 18), 312 (ll. 7-9), 344 (1. 13). 

154 The omission is probably due to the lapse of the vizierate at that period. The Tathgif 
(above, p. 254) mentions decrees issued on the instruction of the vizier: ‘ Among these decrees 
[written on the baok of petitions] there are those written on the instruction of the vizier, in which 
case the authorization is put in the margin, as mentioned above’. (For the placing of the 
authorization in the margin of. above, p. 244, n. 44.) 

185 T am not sure whether all this implies that the vizier could again hear petitions, or that 
he only gave instructions in cases where no petitions were involved. 

155 See for him al-Safadi, al-Wafi bi '"LLwafaydt, no. 1,555; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Manhal 
al-saft, in Wiet (as in p. 270, n. 142), no. 2,241; idem, al-Nujiim al-zdhira, vu, 334, vil, 63-4. 
For the title ‘ Companion ’ given to viziers if they were civilians see CIA, p. 403. 

151 See for the ustadh al-ddr or ustadar Quatremére, I, l, pp. 25-7; CIA, pp. 159, 387-8; 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, pp. lx-lxi; Ayalon, 61-2. 
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of the Amir So-and-so (Controller of the Exalted Household),158 may God 
exalt it’’’. Al-Qalqashandi is as usual a little more explicit and continues the 
passage repeatedly referred to as follows: ‘The third case is when the 
instruction is that of the controller of the household: it is then written: 
** At the exalted instruction of the Great Amir So-and-so, the Controller of the 
Exalted Household, may God exalt it", in two lines, the words “ Great Amir 
So-and-so " coming at the end of the first line. We have mentioned above in 
speaking of titles that it is the practice of the secretaries to corrupt the word 
into ustáddàr and ustadar. Their practice, though erroneous, must be followed, 
since it is part of the accepted usage ’. 

There are some difficult questions to be asked 1n connexion with the role 
of the ustadh al-dar. Quite apart from the problem, already raised, about the 
distribution among the various officials of the competence to accept petitions, 
and the relation between their role and that of the sultan, we may ask why the 
ustadh al-dar should be competent at all. The answer is that although his ez 
officio role was the administration of the sultan's household, his actual impor- 
tance was often greater so that he counts among the highest officials of the state 
(Bee above, p. 268, n. 134). We have seen in the commentary on Hasan b. 
Muhammad's decree (above, p. 262) that under that sultan Manjak, one of the 
most powerful amirs, combined the titles of vizier and controller. 

Secondly, the actual notes marking some decrees as issued at the instruction 
of the controller of the household pose a problem. Such notes occur in nos. v, 
vii, and xv of the Sinai documents. No. v, dated. 684/1285, from the reign of 
Qala'ün, has the note: b4sharat al-majlis al-sams al-amsry al-tsfahsalart 
al-Husami ustadh al-dàr al-‘aliya a‘laha "Wah ta‘ala * At the instruction of his 
high excellency the amir and general Husam al-Din Controller of the Exalted 
Household, may God exalt it’. The official in question is Husam al-Din 
al-Zahiri.15® He still held the office six years later under Khalil, when no. vii 
was issued (in 690/1291), with the note: bi-ishārat al-maylss al-‘ah 0-73 
al-dhukhri al-Husams ustadh al-dar al-‘ahya a‘azzahu ‘Wah ta‘ala ‘ At the 
instruction of his exalted excellence the amir, treasure [of the realm], Husam 
al-Din, Controller of the Exalted Household, may God give him glory '. Bo far 
so good ; however, immediately before the note about the controller’s mstruc- 
tion both documents have the entry : hasab al-amr al-shartf ‘ according to the 
noble order’. As we have seen, in later times this note (only with al-marsum 
instead of al-amr) was put on documents drawn up according to the personal 
order of the sultan, and could not therefore be used simultaneously with a note 
about the ‘instruction’ of an official, We have noted, however, that this 
standardized use of the formula hasab al-marsum al-sharif does not seem to 
have obtamed in the early Mamlük period, and its exact history is obscure. 
On the other hand no. vii, written only one year after no. vii at the instruction 
of the vizier, has, as we have seen, the 1shara formula, but not hasab al-amr 


168 These words must obviously be supplied in the text. 
159 Incidentally mentioned by Ibn Taghribirdi, vm, 67, 1. 8. 
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al-sharif. Have we then to conclude that the appearance of the latter formula 
in documents issued on the instruction of the ustadh al-dar has particular 
significance in so far as this official was less independent in his competence to 
decide upon petitions than higher officials such as the vizier, the atabak, and 
the na’ al-saliana ؟‎ Since the bulk of our documentation (whether original 
documents or handbooks) comes from later generations, we do not have at the 
moment sufficient evidence to make definite statements, though it is possible 
that in the future further evidence may turn up. Whereas those documents in 
the Franciscan archives in Jerusalem which belong to the end of the fourteenth 
and the first half of the fifteenth century have been published by Risciani, 
there are in that collection eight (or nine) decrees by earlier sultans, amongst 
them several by Baybars and Qala'ün, which are still unpublished. There can 
be no doubt that they will shed some further light on the diplomatic of the 
early Mamlük period, and they may also prove helpful in connexion with the 
problem which we have discussed. | 

It is fitting to end this article with an allusion to evidence which future 
study is liable to produce. The preceding notes are by no means based on an 
exhaustive study of the sources. The aim here was to elucidate the Mamlük 
petitions preserved in the Sinai monastery, and for this recourse was had, 
apart from the published original documents, to the handbooks of Mamlük 
chancery practice. It would be surprising if the immense historical hterature 
of the Mamlük period did not contain information about the procedure of 
submitting petitions and dealing with them, and with the help of such informa- 
tion the preceding account could perhaps be completed and may also prove to 
be in need of some retouching. The future will show how far this expectation 
may be fulfilled, and how far the many uncertainties still remaining will find 
their solution. Because of these uncertainties I could not give a crystal-clear 
exposition of ascertained facts in the preceding pages, but had to follow 
laboriously the evidence presented by texts which were often not as clear or as 
sufficient as one would have wished. I am afraid this does not make for easy 
reading, but the only way to simplify the exposition would have been to gloss 
over difficulties and uncertainties, and this seemed too high a price to pay. 


APPENDIX 

The three petitions in the Sinai archives are, as far as I know, the only 
extant petitions addressed to Mamlük sultans, One of the pages in Muhammad 
b. Hasan al-Tibi’s treatise on the various styles of calligraphy, presented by him 
to the sultan Qànsüh al-Ghawri in 908/1503, is in the form of a petition by the 
author to the sultan, in a style invented by the author and called by him 
وتام‎ script.16° It follows the usual arrangement of the petitions. The tarjama 
is placed in the position usual in the Mamlük period and reads: ' The slave 
Muhammad b. Hasan al-Tibi, teacher of the Mamlüks in the great Rafraf 


160 Jami‘ mahdsin kitabat al-kuttdb, ed. in facsimile by Salah al-Din al-Munajjid, Beirut, 
1962, fol. 42. 
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barracks’. The beginning of the text follows directly upon the tarjama : 
‘kisses the earth and reports ’—that (a) the various madrasas of Cairo have 
posts for the teaching of calligraphy, (b) the madrasa endowed by the sultan 
is equal in worth, if not superior, to the other madrasas—and the transition to 
the petition proper: ‘his request from the noble bounties is '—that he be 
appointed in that madrasa to teach calligraphy, with bis son to succeed him. 
The final phrase: ‘He has reported this, if God wills’? is also the one 
customary in petitions.1% | 

The form of the petition used in the Mamlük period survives in Egypt into 
the Ottoman period. We have a petition submitted by the consul of Ragusa 
to the governor of Egypt soon after the Ottoman conquest, which follows on 
the whole the Mamlük style, though its tarjama is placed not at the beginning, 
but on the margin some way down (see above, p. 241, n. 26). A petition 
addressed to the governor in 1048/1638, the copy of which is inserted in the 
register of the qadi of al-Tür (in the Sinai peninsula) shows that the Mamluk 
style was followed as late as that.15* 


161 Read at the beginning of the last line anhá dhalik. In the line before I propose 
نصيبه لمن بق‎ viel ,وتكون بيئه وبين ولده النوبة بيبا ومن توفى‎ (The reproduction is not good 
enough for an assured decipherment.) 

18% See above, p. 241. 

1 Na'üm Shuqayr, Ta'rikh Sind, Cairo, 1916, 143-4. The tarjama : * The slave (banda, 
a substitute for the earlier al-mamlük), the dhimmi Firinas the Christian from al-Tür ' is placed 
at the end in the copy, but in the original it must have formed the beginning, since the first 
sentence of the text (the usual ‘ kisses the earth and reports ’) presupposes it as its subject. 


SYRIAN URBAN POLITICS IN THE TANZIMAT PERIOD 
BETWEEN 1840 AND 1861 


By Mosug Maoz 


Introduction 


One of the major political and social results of the Ottoman Tanzimat in 
Syria and Palestine during the nmeteenth century was the transformation which 
it wrought upon the form of rule in the towns. The era of Turkish reform not 
only gave a new shape and a different content to the struggle for authority 
in the Syrian city between the Ottoman government and the local forces ; it 
also contributed largely to the crystallization and consolidation of the urban 
leadership of ‘ulam?’ and ayan, by the establishment of local councils (Majlis) 
in the towns, which formed the main basis of future municipal life and autonomy 
in the area. The internal strife in the Syrian town, although acquiring a different 
character during the Tanzimat period, had its roots in the pre-reform era, when 
a fierce contest for power took place in many cities between various forces, of 
which the Turkish Pasha was only one. In the eighteenth century feuds 
occurred in the big cities, either between the rival Janissary units, or between 
them and the Ashraf militia, the descendants of the Prophet. The Pashas with 
their own forces also took part in this struggle, usually siding with one faction 
and seeking to establish their control." Involved also in this struggle were the 
local ‘ulama’, in whose hands was the administration of justice, and the ayan, 
who controlled the civil administration in the towns.? 

This contest continued into the first three decades of the nineteenth century, 
especially in Aleppo and Damascus, but also in other, smaller towns, with an 
increasing tendency towards co-operation among local forces against the Turkish 
authorities. In Aleppo the real power lay with the Janissary and the Ashraf 
factions, which fought each other for authority. From time to time the 
Ottoman walt, allying himself with one of the parties, was able to rule the city 
for a short period. However, before long the rival groups managed to unite and 
to nullify his authority, and even to expel him from the city. In 1813, for 
instance, a certain Jalal al-Din Pasha was able to restore the Porte’s control in 
Aleppo, but in 1814 the Aleppines revolted against his successor, Muhammad 


1 For a brief outline of this struggle, see H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen, Islamic society and 
the West, 1, Pt. 1, London, 1950, 218-21; a detailed study in Shimon Shamir, The ‘Azm wis of 
Syria, 1724-1785 (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Princeton, 1960), 220 ff. 

2 On the role of a‘ydn in the Syrian city see, Gibb and Bowen, op. oit., 1, Pt. 1, 198-9, 258-7. 
See also, Ibrahim al-‘Awra, Ta’rikh wildyat Sulayman Basha al-‘Adil, Sidon, 1936, 130-1, 280-1 ; 
Yüsuf al-Dibs, T'a'rikh Striyya, 8 vols., Beirut, 1803-1905, vim, 629. 

3 Examples in J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, London, 1822, 649-55. 
The author indicates that the Turkish Pashas usually ‘occupied the Serai more like state 
prisoners than governors’; see p. 653. For a study on the struggle for power in Aleppo during 
the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth century, see H. L. Bodman, 
Political factions in Aleppo, 1760-1826, University of North Carolina Press, 1963, ch. v. 
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Pasha, and deprived him of his power.* After five years of tension, a popular 
rebellion, inspired by the local notables, broke out in 1819, in protest against 
heavy taxation. At first the Turkish garrison was heavily defeated, but when 
reinforcements arrived the uprising was bloodily suppressed.5 A similar revolt, 
based on the same motives and probably conducted by the Janissaries, occurred 
in Damascus in 1831. As a result of this revolt, the wal: was killed, the army 
expelled, and government buildings were burnt down.9 This state of affairs 
prevailed in a number of other towns throughout Syria and Palestine. In 
Tripoli, for example, a constant struggle existed between the Janissaries and the 
Ashraf, with frequent expulsions of the governors." Jerusalem rose against her 
Turkish authorities and expelled them m 1808-9 and again in 1825.8 Other 
events of this kind occurred in Idlip in the north, and in Gaza on the Egyptian 
border.? 

A decisive shift in the balance of power within the Syrian towns in favour 
of the government occurred under the Egyptian occupation of Palestine and 
Syria, which lasted from 1831 to 1840. With the help of a huge army the 
vigorous Egyptian Pasha, Ibrahim, was able to destroy the power of each of the 
forces mentioned above and to establish his own delegate as the sole authority 
in each town. Conscription and disarmament drained the source of local military 
strength,!? while strict government control undermined the position of the town 
notables. The secularization of the judicial administration, like other anti- 
clerical measures, severely damaged the prestige of the ‘ulama’ and served to 
deprive them of their political influence." Finally, many town leaders—a‘yan 
and ‘ulama’—were imprisoned or executed by Ibrahim Pasha for the part 
they had taken in leading the popular revolts against his régime which broke 
out during the 1830's.1* 

When the Ottomans resumed their government in Syria in 1840-1, the 
balance of power within the towns shifted again. Theoretically, according to 
the Tanzimat concepts, the Turkish authorities now possessed aims similar to 


* E. B. B. Barker, Syria and Egypt under the last five Sultans of Turkey, 2 vols., London, 1876, 
1, 78-80, 138-9. 

5 ibid., 1, 802; Anon., Rambles in the desert of Syria, London, 1864, 64; Yüsuf Qara’li (ed.), 
Ahamm hawadith Halab, | Egypt, n.d.], 37-43, 45-58. 

6 Qustantin al-Basha (ed.), Mudhakkirai ta’rikhiyya, [Lebanon, n.d.], 3 Æ., 33-4; Jamil 
al-Shatti, Rawd al-bashar fi a‘yan Dimashq fi al-qarn al-thálith ‘ashar, Damascus, 1946, 119-20. 

7 Burckhardt, op. cit., 169-70; A. Y. Kayat, A voice from Lebanon, London, 1847, 69. 

5 al-‘Awra, op. cit., 88; 8. N. Spyridon (ed.), Annals of Palestine, 1821-1841, Jerusalem, 
1938, 32-8. With regard to other places in Palestine see Ihsin al-Nimr, Ta’rikh Jabal Nablus 
wa ’l-balgd’, Damascus, 1938, 21. 

* Burckhardt, op. cit., 124-5, 132, 138; ‘Arif al-‘Arif, T'a'rtkh Ghazza, Jerusalem, 1943, 185. 

19 a]-'Árif, op. cit., 214; Muhammad Salim al-Jundi, Ta'rikh Ma'arrat al Nu'mán, Damascus, 
1923, 197; Asad Rustum, al-Mahfazat al-malakiyya al Misriyya, 4 vols., Beirut, 1840-2, x1, 347, 
no. 3433; Anon., Rambles, 45. 

11 See, for example, Rustum, op. oit., 1, 187-8, no. 495; 1r, 58, no. 1460; rr, 363, no. 3234 ; 
al-Shattl, op. cit., 12; Spyridon, op. oit., 57. 

13 a)-Basha, op. oit., 36, 118, 127; al-Dibs, op. cit., vii, 650; As‘ad Mansür, T'a'rikh al- 
Nàgira, [Egypt], 1924, 72; Rustum, op. cit., I, 489, no. 3868 ; Spyridon, op. cit., 98, 97. 
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those of the Egyptians with regard to the setting up of centralized direct rule 
in the Syrian provinces. In practice, however, they acted contrarily, weakening 
their governors’ authority and promoting local self-rule in the towns. Not only 
did they refrain from carrying on the subjection of the old leadership on the 
same lines as the former régime ; they also helped to restore a measure of power 
to the local elements. The traditional oligarchy of ‘ulama’ and ayan was again 
given a big share in local administration ; upon their members were conferred 
high administrative ranks as well as imperial medals.“ 

The administration of justice and the management of the religious institu- 
tions (whose high prestige was revived) were again placed exclusively in the 
hands of the Ashraf5 Although the Muslim shar2‘a court was, as under the 
Egyptians, deprived of most of its functions, its senior officials were not greatly 
affected ; they were usually appointed to administer the new secular judicial 
system. The chief ‘ulama’ in each town and city were, furthermore, nominated 
ex officio to the local councils, which had both administrative and judicial 
powers. The opinion of the senior religious and learned men was again sought 
and highly valued by the Turkish local authorities." The influence and prestige 
of these sages spread again beyond their cities to other towns, including 
Istanbul; prominent ‘ulama from the Syrian cities would occasionally 
correspond with, or go to, the capital—sometimes on special invitation from the 
Sultan and at his expense.’ 

At the same time the other local leading element, the a‘yan, was further 
improving its position under the new régime by taking a direct share in govern- 
ment administration. Some of the chief notables of the town were normally 


13 Seo Moshe Maoz, The Tanzimat in Syria and Palestine, 1840-1861 (unpublished D.Phil. 
thesis, Oxford, 1966), Pt. 1r, oh. i. 

14 The following abbreviations are used in this and in subsequent notes for references to 
Ottoman documenta : 

BA Istanbul, Basvekálet Argivi 
Cev.D Cevdet, Dahiliye 

Cev. Z Cevdet, Zaptiye 

Ir. D Iradeler, Dahiliye 

Ir. H Iradeler, Hariciye 

Ir. Mm. Iradeler, Meclis-i mahsus 
Ir. Mv. Iradeler, Meclis-i val 

BA, Ir. D, no. 2503, 25 Jumādā I 1257; do., no. 6129, 11 Rabi‘ II 1262; do., no. 25797, 
28 Rabi I 1274; BA, Ir. Mv., no. 6498, 20 Jumad& I 1267; do., no. 10026, 26 Safar 1269 ; 
BA, Ir. H, no. 1884, 11 Rabr II 1263; BA, Cev. D, no. 2094, 2 Dhü al-Hijja 1266; Tagvim-i 
Vaga’i‘ (the Ottoman official gazette), no. 238, 3 Muharram 1258 ; do., no. 242, 6 JumAda I 1258. 

15 BA, Ir. D, no. 4597, 9 Ramadan 1260; BA, Cev. D, no. 3361, 22 Rabi’ IL 1260 ; ‘Abd 
al-Razr&q al-Baytàr, Hilyat al-bashar fi ta’rikh al-qarn al-thalith ‘ashar, 3 vols., Damascus, 
1961-8, xz, 9; ‘Abdullah Habib Nawfal, Kitab tarajim ‘ulama’ Tarablus al-fayha’ wa-'"udaba tha, 
Tripoli, 1929, 81, 122, 154-5, 258; al-Shatti, 37, 48, 57, 101-2, 136. 

16 BA, Ir. D, no. 13193, 29 Dhàü al-Hijja 1286 ; London, Publio Record Office, FO 195/351, 
Moore to Canning, No. 10, Beirut, 26 May 1801; FO 78/1029, Dufferin to Russell, No. 26, 
Damascus, 19 April 1861 ; al-Baytür, op. cit., 1, 349-50 ; rr, 748-9 ; al-Shatti, op. oit., 352. 

17 BA, Ir. D, no. 11668, 6 Dhu al-Qa‘da 1205 ; al-Baytar, op. cit., 1, 404-9 ; 11, 841 ; al-Shatti, 
op. oit., 209-10, 219, 234, 236; F. Taoutel (ed.), Wathàa'iq ta’rikhiyya ‘an Halab, 3 vols., Aleppo, 
1958-62, rx, 47. 
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members of the Majlis, while others held important posts in all branches of 
administration ; for example, the governorships of provincial towns or sub- 
governorships of big cities," Though the power of the city leaders was thus 
increased, the Tanzimat government in Istanbul appointed to the Syrian towns 
governors whose powers were weaker than before; their authority was greatly 
checked by other senior officials in the province as well as by various restrictions 
from the capital.!? 

The Turkish Pasha, moreover, was not now in a position to gain the support 
of one local body against the other, as he had been in the past; most of the 
duties he had to perform under the Tanzimat edicts were at variance with the 
interests and feelings of each of the urban groups and provided them with 
common. ground on which to oppose him. 

On the other hand, the encounters between the Ottoman authorities and 
the local forces in the town were no longer warlike and violent as in the past ; 
apart from some instances, notably Aleppo in 1850, they did not again lead to 
popular rebellions against the Turkish governor or armed hostilities among the 
urban para-military organizations. While the latter were in decline since the 
Kgyptian occupation, Ottoman military supremacy in the Syrian towns became 
generally recognized and unchallenged.?? The struggle for power in the city 
thus now did not take a military form; it was conducted instead on more 
modern and sophisticated lines and was concentrated mainly in the local coun- 
cil—the Majlis, which was the major institution created by the Tanzimat in the 
Syrian town. 


I. The Majlis 

The system of local councils set up by Reshid Pasha on a, French model, in 
the early 1840’s, was an important innovation in the Ottoman Empire—al- 
though the principle of consultative meetings was uncommon neither in the 
Empire nor generally in Islam ; so far as Syria and Palestine were concerned 
the Majlis system was hardly new at all. A similar system had prevailed in 
these provinces during the Egyptian régime, and a form of local council had 
existed there even before the Egyptian occupation. During the eighteenth 
century and up to 1831 a provincial council (Dian) operated in the chief 
Syrian cities under the walt. As well as the senior officials—the wali, muta- 
sallim, and defterdár—and the military commanders, the Diwan included also 


18 See, for example, BA, Ir. D, no. 2548, 23 Juméd& II 1257; do., no. 9077, 15 Jumada I 
1204 ; do., no. 21548, 1 Safar 1272; BA, Ir. H, no. 2138, 14 Rajab 1263 ; BA, Ir. Mv., no. 2166, 
22 Rajab 1263; do., no. 7796, 8 Rabi’ I 1268; do., no. 15697, 21 Dhū al-Hijja 1272; Jaffa, 
Stijl of the Muslim shari a court, no. 13, order of 26 Dhü al-Qa‘da 1259; do., 5 Rabi‘ I 1260; 
FO 195/210, Young to Canning, No. 3, Jerusalem, 23 January 1844; FO 195/207, Werry to 
Canning, No. 11, Aleppo, 8 August 1846; al-Baytar, op. cit., 1, 348-50; J. Finn, Stirring times, 
2 vols., London, 1878, 1, 232-3, 408; Mansür, op. cit., 300; Nawfal, op. cit., 97, 108, 148-9 ; 
&l-Nimr, op. cit., 290—300. 

19 See Maoz, op. oit., Pt. rr, ch. i. 

?9 ibid., Pt. rr, ch. ii. 

51 This provincial council was sometimes called also Diwan al-Mashwara or Majlis al- 
Mashwara ‘ Council of Consultation’; see al-‘Awra, op. cit., 73. 
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the leading local ‘ulama’—the qàd: (who was sometimes a Turk), muftî, and 
nagib al-Ashraf. In its extended form the council included more members of the 
‘ulama@’, local notables (ayan), and representatives of merchants, guilds, and 
mystic orders. The Diwan, however, did not admit representatives of the 
non-Muslim communities although Jews and Christians sat occasionally on the 
council in the capacity of senior provincial officials.* 

Though the Diwan consisted of leading figures in the city, it had little 
administrative and political power. This was a consequence of its sporadic 
nature as well as of the deficiency of its official powers ; the provincial council 
used to meet infrequently upon the 1261258 call and under his presidency, merely 
to discuss problems of finance, trade, maintenance of order, and the like.?* Its 
lack of power also resulted from the immaturity of the political consciousness 
the local urban leadership possessed. Although they had great influence in 
their provinces as well as in Istanbul, the city notables would rarely act against 
a Pasha unless he constituted a threat to their private interests. 

An important change in the formation and the nature of the local council 
occurred under Egyptian rule. When the Egyptians occupied Palestine and 
Syria they replaced the Dewan by a comprehensive and regular system of local 
councils, which was also more representative. The Majlis (or Diwan) al-Shira 
‘ Advisory Council’, which was set up in every city and town to assist the 
governor, included government officials, notables, merchants, and other 
representatives from all the communities, Muslim and non-Muslim alike.*¢ 
Apart from its functions of discussing matters of administration, finance, and 
local trade, the Majlis sat also in the capacity of a court for civil cases.” 
Commercial disputes were at the same time settled by a separate commercial 
council, which was established in the chief Syrian cities and was composed of 
Muslim, Christian, and Jewish merchants nominated by the authorities.** But 
the Egyptian Majlis, although investing its members with a considerable 
number of functions, managed to keep them in check while at the same time it 
did not give the traditional leadership enough scope to exercise their influence. 
The local members of the Majlts, whose decisions were of an advisory nature, 
were kept subservient to the local governor, who presided over and firmly 
controlled the council. Appeals against the local council could be made to the 
provincial Majlis and from there to the central council in Damascus—which 


131 A. Hourani, Arabic thought tn the liberal age, London, 1962, 31-2; Shamir, op. cit., 219, 
238; Anon., Hasr al-lithdm ‘an nakabat al-shám, [Egypt], 1890, 31. 

15 See, for example, al-‘Awra, op. cit., 72, 234. 

34 Shamir, op. cit., 219-20; Anon., Hasr al-litham, 31. 

28 Shamir, op. oit., 219-20; Barker, op. cit., I, 145, 148; Anon., Hasr al-litham, 26. 

36 For details on the formation and the work of the Majlia under the Egyptians, see al-Basha, 
op. cit., 56; H. Guys, Esquisse de l'état politique et commercial de la Syrie, Paris, 1862, 48 ff. ; 
Sulayman Abi ‘Izz al-Din, Jbrühim Basha fi Süriyya, Beirut, 1929, 185-8; Rustum, op. cit., I, 
358, no. 3204; Kayat, 264. 

27 Abū ‘Izz al-Din, op. cit., 135-8; Rustum, op. cit., 1, 68-9, no. 1535 ; rr, 359, no. 3207. 

28 BA, Ir. D, no. 1867, 27 Safar 1257; FO 78/412, Werry to Ponsonby, 20 January 1840, 
encl. in Werry to Palmerston, No. 7, Aleppo, 20 February 1840. 
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was directed and closely supervised by the Egyptian heads of the Syrian 
administration.?® 

When the Egyptians withdrew from Syria in 1840, their Majlis system 
continued, to provide the basis for the newly established council; it probably 
also had a certain effect on the new Majlis system which was introduced in the 
whole Ottoman Empire. Immediately on their return to Syria the Ottoman 
authorities revived the former local councils in at least the Palestinian districts, 
directing them to conduct their affairs ‘ as in the time of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment '.39 

In Damascus, where the two former councils (the provincial and commercial) 
had been dissolved by the first Turkish governor, a new Majlis was established 
by his successor, Nejib Pasha, on nearly the same lines as the Egyptian provin- 
cial council. It was composed of ‘ulam?’ as well as of notables and merchants 
from Muslim and non-Muslim communities and was presided over by the walt. 
Like the Egyptian Majlis, it was to deal with judicial cases in addition to 
administrative and financial affairs.3! On the whole the local councils at that 
stage continued to use the former Egyptian title Majlis (or Diwan) al-Shürà (or 
al-Mashwara) throughout Syria and Palestine. 

It appears that while in the Syrian provinces local councils were re-estab- 
lished in 1840-1 on the Egyptian model, in other parts of the Ottoman Empire 
the Majlis system was not yet operating. Moreover, there are grounds for 
assuming that the Porte gave some consideration to Egyptian methods and 
experience before establishing its own system of local councils. In his first 
dispatch, after his arrival in Damascus, the new walt Nejib Pasha sent to the 
Grand Vizier information on the structure and procedure of the local councils 
in the Egyptian period. He went on to describe the new Majlis which he had 
just set up, and ended his letter of April 1841 by urging that it was necessary 
to establish in Damascus a Majlis in accordance with an order from the Porte, 
and to nominate and elect to it Muslims as well as ra/aja.9? The Imperial firman 
ordering the setting up of local councils in the provinces was indeed issued later 
in 1841; the organization resembled in its general features the Egyptian system. 
The new Majlis too was to consist of government officials and Muslim and non- 
Muslim religious leaders—all appointed by the authorities—and also to include 
Muslim and non-Muslim deputies elected by their respective communities.?* 

1* Guys, op. oit., 48; M. Mishaqa, Muntakhabat min al-jawdb ‘ald iqtirah al-abbab, Beirut, 
1955, 120; Rustum, op. cit., 1r, 383, no. 3359 ; Im, 417, 20. 

39 FO 195/170, Young to Canning, No. 14, Jerusalem, 28 June 1841 ; FO 78/418, Young to 
Palmerston, No. 18, Jerusalem, 28 October 1840; Jaffa Sijil, order from ‘Izzet Pasha registered 
on 27 Ramadan 1260. 

31 Paris, Archives Nationales, Affaires Étrangéres, Damas, 1, No. 11, report by Menton, 
13 March 1841; A. A. Paton, The modern Syrtans, London, 1844, 206. 

32 FO 195/170, Young to Canning, No. 14, Jerusalem, 28 June 1841; BA, Cev. D, no. 13973, 
28 Rabi‘ I 1258; al-Basha, op. cit., 243. 

*5 BA, Ir. D, no. 1867, 27 Safar 1257. Compare al-Basha, op. cit., 243. 

34 BA, Maliyeden müdevver, no. 9061 dated 1257/1841; Tagvim-i Vaga’s', no. 238, 3 


Muharram 1258/February 1842; AE, Alep, 1, No. 66, from Guys, 10 September 1841, citing an 
order by Selim Pasha, the Turkish ser‘asker in Syria, dated 5 September 1841; according to 
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Like the Egyptian council, the Ottoman Majlis was to deal with both the 
administrative and the judicial affairs of the province or the district. The 
Egyptian pattern was not followed immediately in the arrangements made for 
commercial disputes; at first commercial suits were transferred from the 
jurisdiction of the Mahkama to that of the new local council.?5 But in the early 
1850’s, following the setting up in 1849 of commercial courts in Istanbul and 
other Ottoman cities, a Majlis Tara ' Commercial Council’ was established in 
the cities of Beirut, Damascus, 221 6 

Whereas the framework of the Ottoman Majlis system was similar to the 
Egyptian one, its substance and the character it developed were completely 
different. To begin with, the new Majlts in Syria was not representative, either 
in the sense in which it was intended to be or as the Egyptian council had been ; 
it resembled rather the pre-Egyptian Diwan in its composition. The new 
council included hardly any deputies from either the lower classes or the middle 
classes, such as the merchants, who under the Egyptian régime had formed the 
backbone of the local Majlis. Instead, apart from government officials, the 
council consisted mainly of the traditional leadership of ‘ulama’ and heads of 
prominent families (ayan) : the 02405, the muftt, and the naqib al-Ashraf, who 
were appointed to the Majlis ex officio, and great landowners or other large 
proprietors who nominally were elected.?? In fact, the latter became members 
of the council by virtue of their local influence or by bribing certain persons 
either in Istanbul or in Syria.38 In this way, the oligarchical knot of ‘ulama’ 
and a‘yan who sat in the local council almost perpetually 3° used their official 
status to reinforce their political position and to further their private interests.*° 


Lutfi the decrees for the setting up of the Majlis in the provinces were promulgated in 1844. See 
Ahmed Lutfi, Ta'rikh-i Luffi (8 vols., Istanbul, 1290-1328), vo, 91. R. H. Davison claims, 
furthermore, that the new Majlis system was first tried experimentally in 1845, in a few provinces 
and afterwards extended to the whole Empire. See R. H. Davison, Reform in the Ottoman 
Empire, 1856-1876, Princeton, 1968, 48. 

35 FO 195/170, ‘ Copy of Zeccharia Pacha’s letter to the Musselim of Damascus ’, in Werry to 
Ponsonby, Damascus, 5 March 1841; FO 78/800, Moore to Canning, No. 53, 26 October 1849, 
encl. in Moore to Palmerston, No. 41, Beirut, 31 October 1840 ; Paton, op. cit., 269. 

** FO 78/836, circular from Vamiq Pasha walt of Sidon of 8 Rabi' II 1266, in Moore to 
Palmerston, No. 15, Beirut, 1 March 1850; FO 78/872, Wood to Palmerston, No. 6, Damascus, 
29 January 1851: AE, Alep, rr, No. 5, from Geofroy, 7 May 1853 ; D. Urquhart, The Lebanon, 
2 vols., London, 1860, r, 346-80. 

37 Bee, for example, BA, Ir. D, no. 1807, 26 Safar 1257; do., no. 21422/9, 5 Dhü al-Qa‘da 
1272; BA, Ir. Mv., no. 9481, 3 Muharram 1269; do., no. 16685/1, 18 Muharram 1274; BA, 
Cev. Z, no. 2703, Kanüun II, 1277. 

38 See, for example, FO 78/622, Wood to Canning, 31 May 1846, encl. in Wood to Aberdeen, 
No. 21, Damascus, 24 June 1845 ; FO 78/1031, Moore to Clarendon, No. 43, Beirut, 28 September 
1854; FO 78/1118, Wood to Redoliffe, No. 27, 28 June 1855, encl. in Wood to Clarendon, No. 31, 
Damascus, 7 July 1855. 

3° See, for instance, FO 195/302, Werry to Canning, No. 1, Aleppo, 2 February 1860; 
FO 78/1521, Finn to Bulwer, encl. in Finn to Russell, No. 21, Jerusalem, 19 July 1860. Compare 
also al-Baytür, op. cit., rr, 1134. 

19 See, for instance, FO 78/499, Wood to Aberdeen, No. 74, Damascus, 6 October 1842 ; 
FO 195/207, Barker to Werry, Suedia, 15 January 1843, encl. in Werry to Canning, No. 3, 
Aleppo, 11 February 1848 ; FO 78/962, Finn to Redoliffe, No. 26, 11 August 1853, enol. in Finn 
to Clarendon, No. 18, Jerusalem, 12 August 1853 ; Finn, op. cit., 1, 321, 323, 397. 
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As well as the lower and middle classes of the Muslim population, the non- 
Muslim communities also were not fairly represented in the Majlis. Although 
Christian and Jewish deputies were admitted to the local councils, they were 
disproportionately outnumbered by the Muslim members and had no equal 
Status there; they were usually abused by the majority, were not allowed to 
take an active part in the council's work, and sometimes were even forced to 
, Withdraw.* 

Moreover, whereas the great majority of the Syrian population, Muslim and 
non-Muslim alike, was under-represented in the local councils, the upper class 
of Muslim religious leaders and notables was greatly over-represented, far 
beyond the official limit. 

Officially, the provincial council was to consist of a president and about 13 
members; 3-4 from each group of government officials and local religious 
leaders, and 6 elected deputies from the population.?3 This rule was observed, 
more or less, with regard to the provincial Majlis of Sidon, a district largely 
inhabited by Christians. Its seats were shared by an equal number of Christians 
and Muslims with the thirteenth member as the president. This was also the 
case, but to a lesser extent, in many of the councils in the small towns, whose 
members did not usually exceed the official number but which included only 
a few non-Muslim deputies.** In other provincial councils, however, the number 
of the Muslim ‘ulama’ and ayan greatly exceeded the fixed figure, whereas 
deputies from other classes of the population, particularly the non-Muslim 
communities, remained few in number. In Damascus the provincial Majlis 
permanently consisted of 10 salaried Muslim notables instead of 7, and 3 more 
honorary members who found it in their interest to attend the council. Among 
the extra members there were the Shafi'i muft and other ‘ulama’ and ayan. 
In addition, this Majlis would include from time to time members of mystical 
orders as well as visiting ‘ulama’ from other parts of Syria and Turkey.** By 


41 For example, see FO 78/801, Wood to Canning, No. 5, Damascus, 14 February 1849 ; 
FO 78/1031, statement from Consul Moore, 26 September 1854, encl. in Moore to Clarendon, 
No. 43, Beirut, 28 September 1854 ; FO 78/1521, Finn to Bulwer, encl. in Finn to Russell, No. 21, 
Jerusalem, 19 July 1860. Compare also al-Baytar, op. cit., Ir, 1134-5; al-Shatti, op. cit., 20, 32, 
189, 202, 207, 227, 352; Nawfal, op. cit., 108. 

*3 BA, Maliyeden miidevver, no. 9001, dated 1257; FO 78/1452, Skene to Bulwer, No. 11, 
encl. in Skene to Malmesbury, No. 20, Aleppo, 31 March 1859; FO 78/1630, memo. by Vice- 
Consul White in Dufferin to Russell, No. 113, Beirut, 10 May 1861; compare also BA, Ir. Mv., 
no. 1036/1, 18 Dhà al-Hijja 1259. 

43 See BA, Ir. Mv., no. 5184, 19 Rabi‘ IL 1206; FO 78/499, Moore to Palmerston, No. 43, 
Beirut, 19 June 1841. 

44 Bee BÀ, Ir. D, no. 14609, 2 Dhü al-Hijja 1267; BA, Ir. Mv., no. 18868/5, 21 Jumada II 
1276; BÀ, Cev. Z, no. 4610, Nisin 1265; BA, Cev. D, no. 5153, 14 Dhü al-Qa'da 1275; FO 
195/170, Young to Ponsonby, No. 14, Jerusalem, 28 June 1841. 

45 BÀ, Ir. D, no. 1867, 27 Safar 1257; do., no. 13183/4, 9 Dhu al-Hijja 1266; BA, Ir. Mv., 
no. 9481, 3 Muharram 1269 ; do., no. 166851/1, 18 Muharram 1274 ; compare FO 78/622, Wood 
to Canning, 31 May 1845, encl. in Wood to Aberdeen, No. 21, Damasous, 24 June 1845. 

te BA, Ir. Mv., no. 17256/2, 29 Rabi‘ IT 1274; do., no. 18868/7, 11 Jumada II 1276; BA, 
Cev. Z, no. 1811, 5 Safar 1275. 
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contrast, the 3 non-Muslim members—2 Christians and a Jew—were compelled 
to withdraw within the first few years and were not readmitted until 1850.47 
Jerusalem, which like Damascus was a centre of Muslim piety and learning, 
had in its Majlis a number of ‘ulama additional to the 7 regular Muslim mem- 
bers, while only 4—5 non-Muslim deputies represented a population which greatly 
outnumbered the Muslim section.*® Similarly, the provincial council of Aleppo 
usually consisted of 2 Christian members and not less than 13 Muslims.*® 


II. Powers of the Majlis 


Another major feature which characterized the Tanzimat-inspired Majlis in 
the Syrian cities, as well as in other towns, was the unprecedented amount of 
power with which it was invested by the Porte; indeed, the authority of the 
Majlis was supreme in nearly all areas of administration, finance, and justice. 
It was authorized, firstly, to assess and farm out taxes, keep the tax registers, 
inspect the tax-collectors, and receive revenue from them.5? The local council 
was entitled to rate the custom duties and to supervise the production, 
marketing, and prices of agricultural produce ; 5 it examined and registered 
land transactions, managed publie works, and controlled the entry of foreign 
visitors.5* The provincial Majlis, in addition to the above functions, had also 
a hand in recruiting and employing irregular troops as part of its duty to help 
in maintaining peace and security. Members of the council would also 
occasionally be nominated to investigate various disorders or even to settle 
armed disputes.5* The Majlis also had the power to confirm nominations of 
junior governors in the districts, and to fix rates of pensions and inspect the 


47 FO 78/622, Wood to Canning, 31 May 1845, encl. in Wood to Aberdeen, No. 21, Damascus, 
24 June 1845. 

48 FO 78/1521, Finn to Bulwer, enol. in Finn to Russell, No. 21, Jerusalem, 19 July 1860 ; 
compare BA, Ir. D, no. 21422/7, Dhü al-Hijja 1271; BA, Cev. Z, no. 2703, Kaniin II, 1277. 

49 BA, Ir. Mm., no. 219, 25 Shawwül 1271; BA, Cev. D, no. 7307, 17 Ramadan 1273; BA, 
Ir. Mv., no. 17321/20, 29 Rajab 1274 ; compare AE, Alep, 1, No. 34, from Guys, 28 September 
1845. 

50 BA, Maliyeden mūdevver, no. 9061, dated 1257, pp. 3—4, para. 9-14 ; Lutfi, op. cit., VI, 94. 
See also, FO 78/455, Rose to Palmerston, No. 30, Beirut, 3 May 1841; FO 195/210, Young to 
Canning, No. 2, Jerusalem, 22 August 1842; FO 195/291, Wood to Canning, Damascus, 
22 November 1848 ; Urquhart, r, 161, 217. 

51 Jaffa Sijil, no. 18, order from 17 Jumada II 1265; do., no. 13, 2 Jumada II 1266 ; no. 13, 
awakhir Muharram 1268; FO 78/1388, Brant to Malmesbury, No. 25, Damascus, 7 May 1858 ; 
Finn, op. cit., xr, 407. 

52 Jaffa Siji, no. 13, 25 Ramadan 1266; do., no. 18, 28 Shawwal 1260; FO 78/1389, ‘A 
general report on Aleppo ’, encl. in Skene to Malmesbury, No. 25, Aleppo, 17 June 1858; FO 
78/872, Wood to Canning, encl. in Wood to Palmerston, No. 17, Damascus, 29 May 1851; AK, 
Jérusalem, rr, No. 81, from Lantivy, 18 September 1844 ; Urquhart, op. cit., I, 16]. 

5* BA, Tr. D, no. 7691/28, 6 Jumada I 1263; BA, Ir. Mv., no. 9481, 3 Muharram 1269 ; 
BA, Cev. Z, no. 1811, 5 Safar 1276 ; the Istanbul weekly Jeride-i Havadith, no. 695, 11 Shawwal 
1270; compare FO 78/022, Wood to Aberdeen, No. 3, Damascus, 14 January 1845. 

*4 BA, Ir. H, no. 2273/15, 23 Shawwal 1263; FO 195/274, Rose to Cowley, Broumana 
(Lebanon), No. 46, 25 August 1847; FO 78/910, Werry to Rose, No. 25, 31 July 1852, encl. in 
Werry to Malmesbury, No. 13, Aleppo, 18 August 1852; FO 78/1452, White to Skene, No. 22, 
Antioch, 27 October 1859, encl. in Skene to Russell, No. 73, Aleppo, 29 October 1859. 
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conduct of publie officials.55 The provincial council supervised the work of 
the district councils and was required to exercise a general supervision over 
the execution of the reforms in its province.®* In short, all administrative and 
financial affairs were to pass through the Majlis and almost no action could be 
taken without its consent, which was given in the form of a madbata (official 
report).9? 

Another vast area of public life which came under the control of the council 
was the administration of justice. Although the Egyptians had already intro- 
duced this practice, it was very likely Reshid’s own initiative to amalgamate the 
administrative and judicial systems, which he expressed in the first Ottoman 
Penal Code of May 1840.55 Indeed, one of the very first orders given to the 
newly created councils in Syria was to assume the management of judicial 
affairs,5® leaving the Muslim court (Mahkama) to deal only with matters of 
personal status, property holdings, and the like.9? The judicial powers of local 
councils in small towns were, apparently, very limited and not defined; as in 
the administrative field, they would refer the major cases to the provincial 
Majlis, which acted also as a court of appeal against their decisions. The 
provincial council would discuss the civil and judicial suits which came before it 
and would submit its findings in a madbaja ; but its power to inflict punishment 
was limited to certain categories. Major cases were to be referred to the Supreme 
Council of Justice in Istanbul for confirmation ; in 1852, however, the walt 
was authorized to confirm and execute most verdicts of his Majlts, within 
certain limits. 1 

All these numerous functions of administration, finance, and justice were 
performed by the provincial council, usually called Majlis Kabir ‘ Grand 
Council’ or Majlis al-Iydla ‘ Provincial Council’ which met two or three times 


55 See, for example, BA, Ir. Mv., no. 16905, 8 Muharram 1273; Sofia, Bulgarian Archives, 
NBVK/OR, no. 287/61, 15 JumAd& II 1258; FO 78/872, Wood to Canning, encl. in Wood to 
Palmerston, No. 17, Damascus, 29 May 1851. 

56 BA, Ir. D, no. 2580/53, 15 Jum&d& I 1267 ; do., no. 14323/2, 27 Hafar 1267 ; Finn, op. cit., 
I, 13; Urquhart, op. cit., rz, 163. 

57 See, for example, BA, Ir. D, no. 2580/27, Jum&da 1257 ; do., no. 13183/4, 9 Dhü al-Hijja 
1266 ; FO 195/170, Werry to Ponsonby, Aleppo, 2 August 1841; FO 78/872, Wood to Canning, 
No. 12, 28 May 1851, encl. in Wood to Palmerston, No. 17, Damascus, 29 May 1851; FO 78/1388, 
Brant to Alison, No. 11, 23 February 1858, encl. in Brant to Clarendon, No. 11, Damascus, 
24 February 1858 ; AE, Damas, rı, No. 22, from de Barrère, 15 August 1856 ; Finn, op. oit., I, 
407; Urquhart, op. cit., I, 161-4. Compare also E. Engelhardt, La Turquie et le Tanzimat, 
2 vols., Paris, 1882-4, 1, 108. ١ 

55 Engelhardt, op. cit., O, 290 ; Ahmed Lutfi, Mir’at-t ‘adalet, Istanbul, 1304, 154. 

5? BA, Maliyeden müdevver, no. 9061, dated 1257; AE, Damas, I, No. 11, from Menton, 
13 March 1841; Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, Accounts and Papers, Lx, 1843, Pt. 2, No. 27, 
from Wood, Beirut, 9 September 1841; the legal procedure of the Majlis was to be based on the 
penal code of 1840 and later on those of 1851 and 1858. See Lutfi, Mir’d#, 128. 

60 See examples in Jaffa Sijil, no. 18, order of 1 Safar 1270; Ben-Zvi Institute, Jerusalem, 
Navon Collection, two Ottoman documents of 1 Rajab 1271 and 28 Dhü al-Qa‘da 1271 respectively. 

61 Engelhardt, op. cit., 1, 83; Lutfi, Mir'at, 131-2, 155; M. A. Ubicini, Letters on Turkey, 
2 vols., London, 1856, 1, 47-9, 170-1; Urquhart, op. oit., it, 217-22; compare T'aqvim-i 
Vaga’s‘, no. 283, 3 Muharram 1258. 
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a week. In district towns many of these functions were carried out at a lower 
level by the Majlis of the sanjaq, presided over by the ga’tm maqam, and by the 
Majlis al-Qadà', under the mudir ; * the latter councils were responsible before 
the Great Council of the province. The various councils were assisted in the 
performance of their duties by the mukhtars of the town quarters and the 
shaykhs of the artisan guilds ; 9 within the Majlis itself, the councillors, who 
received regular salaries, were assisted by one or two clerks and a financial officer. 
The expansion of government administration and the mtroduction of new 
measures during the Tanzimat period required the creation of new posts and the 
allocation of areas of responsibility amongst the council’s members. Thus, 
apart from the offices of katib tahrirat (registrar) and kateb mal (financial 
officer), there appeared in the Majlis in the 1840’s new appomtments like 
nazir nufüs (census inspector), mudir wagf (inspector of wagfs), and mudir 
ztra a (agricultural inspector).9* 

Despite these arrangements, it appears that some of the councils were 
unable to tackle their numerous duties efficiently ; the Majlis of Damascus was, 
for example, instructed in 1850 to manage its affairs in a more orderly way by 
dealing with the civil and the financial affairs in separate sessions.9? A further 
step in this direction was taken in 1854, when each provincial council was 
` reshaped into two bodies, an administrative one called Majlis Idara ‘ Admini- 
strative Council’ and a judicial body named Majlis Tahqiq ‘ Council of Investi- 
gation ’, each limited to its own duties.®* In some places these two councils were 
in fact two forms of the same body, which held its meetings under separate 
titles. In other cities the members of Majlis Tahqiq, headed by Ma mur 
Tahgigat, were drawn from the provincial Majlis, which continued to hold 
supreme authority in both judicial and administrative affairs." 


IIT. The Majlis, the Pasha, and the Tanzimat reforms 


Furnished with these enormous powers, the Majlis was nominally set up to 
assist the governor in carrying out his duties withm the area under his 


62 Examples in BA, Ir. D, no. 7602/21, 5 Rabi‘ II 1263; do., no. 21422/11, 16 Muharram 
1272; BA, Ir. Mv., no. 16751/6, 27 Shawwal 1274 ; BA, Cev. D, no. 5153, 14 Dhü al-Qa‘da 1275 ; 
FO 78/1630, Dufferin to Russell, No. 113, Beirut, 10 May 1801. For the administrative division 
of Syria and Palestine in the Tanzimat period, see Maoz, op. cit., Pt. I, ch. i. 

¢3 BA, Ir. Mv., no. 4386, 8 Dhii al-Qa'da 1265. 

¢“ Examples in BA, Ir. D, no. 20302/15, 1 Dhü al-Hijja 1275 ; BA, Cev. Z, no. 2703, Kānūn 
IT, 1277 ; BA, Ir. My., no. 14048, 27 Dhi al-Hijja 1271; Taqvim-i Vagi‘, no. 238, 3 Muharram 
1258. The office of mudir zird‘a was more common in small provincial towns. 

65 BA, Ir. Mv., no. 4571, 23 Safar 1266. 

66 BA, Ir. Mv., no. 18697, 25 Rabi' 11274 ; do., no. 14248, 7 Ramadan 1271; BA, Ir. Mm., 
no. 412/16, 11 Shawwal 1273. ` 

*' See FO 78/1450, Brant to Bulwer, No. 1, 14 January 1859, enol. in Brant to Malmesbury, 
No. 2, Damascus, 15 January 1859; FO 78/1452, Skene to Bulwer, No. 11, encl. in Skene to 
Malmesbury, No. 20, Aleppo, 31 March 1859; FO 78/1630, memo. by Vice-Consul White, encl. 
in Dufferin to Russell, No. 113, Beirut, 10 May 1861 ; compare also BA, Ir. Mv., no. 15697, 21 Dhü 
al-Hijja 1272; BA, Ir. Mm., no. 412/16, 11 Shawwà&l 1273; al-Shatti, op. cit., I, 22; Anon., 
Rambles, 66 ; Urquhart, op. cit., r, 154 ff. 
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jurisdiction. In fact, however, this institution constituted a further check on 
the Pasha’s authority, which was already restricted by other senior Turkish 
officials in his province, such as the defterdar and the military com- 
mander. êS 

Unlike the governors in small towns who presided over their local councils, 
the walt was not the official head of the provincial Majlts, though he usually 
took part in its work. The president of this council was usually & senior Turkish 
official, who was nominated directly from the Supreme Council in Istanbul and 
to which he and his Majlis were also responsible.®® Not until 1852, when the 
Pasha’s powers were extended, was the provincial council, now headed by the 
defterdar, put under the direct control of the wals."? 

This, however, neither basically changed the inferior position of the walt 
vis-d-vis his Majlis, nor made him the real master of the provincial council. The 
Pasha’s authority was increased, it is true, but the wide powers of the Majlis 
were not diminished, nor did a change take place in the composition of the 
council. As before 1852, the walt had to struggle constantly with the Majlis ; 
he could take no action unless it had been endorsed by a madbafa from his 
council. Only a small number of strong walts were able to dominate their Majlis 
and to force its members to sign the madbafa; able Pashas like Kibrish, 
Safveti, and Vàmiq, who served in various Syrian provinces during the 1840's 
and 1850's could subject the councillors to their will while dismissing or arresting 
the reluctant ones." But as soon as an energetic governor was replaced, the 
unfavoured councillor would be restored and the old struggle revived."* The 
mediocre Pasha who usually served in these provinces depended on the madbata 
and could not do without the unchanging members of the Majlis, whose 
superior information and useful contacte were indispensable. He would 
often not dare to antagonize these notables for fear of their great influence in 
both Syria and Istanbul. If he did, they would arouse local disorders and bring 
the public administration to a standstill; or they would use their influence in 


«5 See above, pp. 279-80. 

so BA, Ir. My., no. 5220, 17 Rajab 1266; Urquhart, op. cit., I, 160-4; compare also Lutfi, 
Mir’d, 131-2; FO 78/622, Wood to Canning, encl. in Wood to Aberdeen, No. 41, Damascus, 
4 December 1845. The president of the provincial council in Beirut was, however, a local notable 
by the name of ‘Abd al-Fattah. See BA, Ir. H, no. 2273/15, 23 Shawwal 1263. 

70 BA, Ir. D, no. 5970, 21 Safar 1267; FO 78/871, Werry to Canning, No. 9, 3 April 1852, 
encl. in Werry to FO, No. 6, Aleppo, 10 Apri] 1852. 

71 BA, Cev. D, no. 5575, Rabr II 1274; BA, Ir. Mv., no. 16700/12, 19 Rabi‘ I 1274 ; do., 
no. 17203/5, 16 Safar 1274; FO 78/6604, Wood to Wellesley, No. 16, 2 December 1846, encl. in 
Wood to Aberdeen, No. 17, Damascus, 7 December 1840 ; FO 78/799, Moore to Canning, No. 24, 
25 May 1849, encl. in Moore to Palmerston, No. 20, Beirut, 1 June 1849 ; FO 78/1219, Moore to 
Clarendon, No. 62, Beirut, 19 December 1856 ; FO 78/1298, Misk to Clarendon, No. 1, Damascus, 
28 January 1857; AE, Jérusalem, Iv, No. 92, from Botta, 7 July 1854 ; Finn, op. cit., I, 478-4 ; 
Paton, op. oit., 206 ; Taoutel, op. cit., rir, 146. 

72 See, for example, FO 195/226, Wood to Canning, No. 9, Damasous, 8 July 1846. 

73 FO 195/302, Werry to Canning, No. 1, Aleppo, 2 February 1850; compare FO 78/902, 
Finn to Redcliffe, No. 26, 11 August 1853, encl. in Finn to Clarendon, No. 13, Jerusalem, 12 
August 1853 ; FO 78/1538, Skene to Bulwer, No. 27, enol. in Skene to Russell, No. 47, Aleppo, 
4 August 1860; Finn, op. cit., 1, 180. 
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the Porte to have him replaced."* It sometimes happened that a Pasha would 
play off the council’s factions against each other in order to dominate it; but 
no less frequently the Majlis would collaborate with other senior officials in the 
province to control the walt.?5 Many walks, therefore, preferred to leave the 
management of local affairs to the council, though in the process they often 
became its 26001.75 Corrupt governors would choose to collaborate with the 
councillors to rule the province arbitrarily and rob both its inhabitants and the 
public treasury." Similarly, it was often the case that a Pasha would simply 
hide behind the madbaja to avoid assuming responsibility ; he would likewise 
refrain at times from performing his duty with the plea that he ought to consult 
first his Majlts." In short, the local councils of the Tanzimat era, in Engelhardt’s 
words, ‘ étaient devenus un obstacle au bien, tout en n'empéchant pas le mal '.7? 
Even David Urquhart, who was an ardent supporter of the Majlis system, 
admits: ‘ It will be seen that all power is taken out of the hands of the Pasha. 
The Mejtlis is not his council. . . . It seems then that the point has been passed 
where a check was desirable over the Pasha, and that now the danger lies in the 
Mepilis ’.8° 

In these circumstances, the application of the Ottoman Tanzimat in each 
area of life was largely determined by the results of the encounter between the 
various forces and interests which prevailed in the Syrian cities. As things were, 
there emerged in the course of that period a fairly steady co-operation in certain 
aspects between the urban leadership and the local Turkish authorities on 
a basis of a mutual interest which at times was incompatible with the Tanzimat. 
The most conspicuous alliance between the two sides was in matters of govern- 
ment and administration. 


74 See, for example, FO 78/872, Wood to Canning, No. 8, 28 April 1851, enol. in Wood to 
Palmerston, No. 13, Damasous, 28 April 1851; FO 78/1118, Wood to Clarendon, No. 18, 
Damascus, 14 April 1855; FO 78/1220, Barker to Redcliffe, No. 35, 15 September 1856, encl. in 
Barker to Clarendon, No. 15, Aleppo, 24 September 1856. 

78 FO 78/761, Wood to Canning, No. 29, 24 November 1848, encl. in Wood to Palmerston, 
No. 30, Damasous, 25 November 1848; FO 78/1680, Dufferin to Russell, No. 113, Beirut, 
10 May 1861. 

76 FO 195/292, Finn to Canning, No. 13, Jerusalem, 21 August 1850 ; FO 78/1452, Skene to 
Bulwer, separate encl. in Skene to Malmesbury, No. 42, Aleppo, 30 June 1859 ; Taoutel, op. cit., 
I1, 100. 

77 See, for instance, FO 195/194, Rose to Canning, No. 14, Beirut, 3 March 1842 ; FO 78/577, 
Rose to Aberdeen, No. 19, Beirut, 9 May 1844 ; FO 78/801, Wood to Palmerston, No. 9, Damascus, 
28 April 1849; FO 78/1120, Finn to Redcliffe, No. 45, 1 December 1855, encl. in Finn to 
Clarendon, No. 49, Jerusalem, 19 December 1855; FQ 78/1389, Skene to Bulwer, No. 29, encl. 
in Skene to Malmesbury, No. 41, Aleppo, 4 September 1858; Barker, op. cit., 1, 145; Finn, 
op. oit., 1, 397. 

'* FO 195/292, Finn to Canning, No. 8, Jerusalem, 1 March 1849; FO 78/1388, Brant to 
Alison, No. 11, 23 February 1858, encl. in Brant to Clarendon, No. 11, Damascus, 24 February 
1858; AE, Damas, rx, No. 22, from de Barrère, 25 April 1855. 

79 Engelhardt, op. cit., 1, 108; see also FO 78/1538, Skene to Bulwer, No. 27, encl. in Skene 
to Russell, No. 47, Aleppo, 4 August 1860 ; AE, Alep, 1, No. 41, from Guys, 27 June 1846 ; Ànon., 
Rambles, 61 ff. ; on the Majlis vices in other parta of the Empire, see Davison, op. cit., 48-9, 
140-1. 

89 Urquhart, op. cit., 11, 164. 
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In the first place the Syrian ‘ulama’ and ayan were themselves interested in 
the preservation of peace and stability in their cities, since, having owed their 
public positions to the Ottoman régime, they ultimately threw in their lot 
with it. Therefore, they were often willing to assist the government in main- 
taming order and in introducing such unpopular measures as conscription and 
taxation. 81 

For one thing many town notables no longer possessed any strong motive 
against conscription, since they now derived their power from sources other than 
military strength and were thus unable to challenge the Ottoman military 
supremacy. Moreover, in their capacity as members of the Majlis and as rich 
proprietors, the notables managed to exempt their young relatives from 
recruitment either by influence or by bribery.®* The councillors also contrived 
to avoid the direct impact of taxation and even make it beneficial ; firstly, they 
would divide among themselves and their relatives the sli$záms of the surrounding 
rural areas, out of which they would draw great profits at the expense of both 
the population and the public treasury. Secondly, they would levy the town’s 
biggest tax—the farda (personal tax)—in a manner that did not affect their own 
sectarian interest but was prejudicial to both the lower classes and the non- 
Muslim communities.*? 

The deeds of oppression and injustice, especially those concerned with 
excessive taxation, meant, in effect, a rebuff to another major concept of the 
Tanzimat : the well-being of the population. Accordingly, they provoked from 
time to time popular outbursts of resentment and violence, not merely against 
the authorities, but particularly against the local notables themselves.“ This, 
in a sense, represented a break with the tendency of the past, whereby the urban 
population, headed by their leaders, formed a solid block in order to resist 
measures of taxation and conscription imposed by the Egyptian or the Ottoman 
authorities. The emergence of this rift between the Muslim masses and their 
traditional leadership can be attributed to the new conditions created in Syria 
during the Tanzimat period. In these circumstances the city notables, seeing 
no other possible way of avoiding the impact of these unpopular reforms, took 


51 BA, Ir. D, no. 13183/6, 24 Dhü al-Hijja 1266; FO 195/207, Werry to Canning, No. 2, 
Aleppo, 27 January 1844 ; FO 78/579, Wood to Aberdeen, No. 7, Damascus, 4 March 1844; see 
also FO 195/292, Finn to Canning, No. 18, Jerusalem, 26 November 1850 ; FO 78/871, Werry to 
Canning, No. 16, 5 April 1851, enol. in Werry to Palmerston, No. 3, Aleppo, 10 April 1851. At 
the same time, however, some ‘lamā’ from Damasous took pains to incite the neighbouring 
mountaineers against reoruitment. See FO 78/910, Wood to Malmesbury, No. 38, Damasous, 
7 December 1852. 

82 See Maoz, op. cit., Pt. rx, oh. i. 

** FO 78/579, Wood to Aberdeen, No. 7, Damascus, 4 March 1844; FO 78/960, Werry to 
Rose, 29 January 1853, encl. in Werry to FO, No. 4, Aleppo, 3 February 1853; AE, Damas, 1, 
No. 12, from Devoizy, 7 February 1844; AE, Alep, r, No. 5, from Geofroy, 7 May 1853; 
Taoutel, op. cit., mm, 159. 

54 See, for example, FO 78/579, Wood to Aberdeen, No. 7, Damasous, 4 March 1844; and 
Taoutel, op. cit., m1, 159 ; also AE, Damas, 1, No. 13, from Devoizy, 6 March 1844 ; FO 78/1298, 
Misk to Clarendon, No. 15, Damascus, 28 September 1857; FO 78/1452, Skene to Bulwer, 
No. 16, 14 May 1859, encl. in Skene to Bulwer, No. 28, Aleppo, 14 May 1859. 
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to assisting the authorities in putting the main burden of these measures upon 
the masses. 

On the other hand, the local Turkish Pasha, unable to take these steps 
without the notables’ help, was compelled, by way of compromise, to ignore 
their evasion and oppression. 

This illicit co-operation between the authorities and the councillors was 
more remarkable with regard to the reform in the status of the non-Muslim 
subjects, another principle in the Ottoman New Order. As a matter of fact, 
the ‘ulama’ and other urban conservative elements were the strongest opponents 
of the concession of equality to the ra aya, an issue over which they were deeply 
sensitive. They therefore used their official positions as councillors and heads of 
the religious institutions to subvert the rights granted to the non-Muslim 
population.95 In this issue too the Muslim notables usually enjoyed the silent 
consent and sometimes even the secret support of many Turkish governors, who, 
on the whole, shared the Syrian Muslims’ opposition to Christian equality.** 
This unofficial and ill-omened agreement was furthermore the source of many 
anti-Christian activities as well as riots which occurred in the Syrian towns 
during the early Tanzimat period. The 1860 massacre of Damascus Christians 
in particular had some of its main roots in this tacit alliance ; the chief ‘ulama’ 
took the lead in this bloodshed while the local Turkish Pasha remained passive.*’ 

It is true that the Porte realized fairly soon the danger to its New Order 
which was latent within that form of local Majlis. Accordingly, the central 
government made great efforts during the years 1840-61 to curb the Majiss by 
reducing its numbers and by replacing its ruling clique of ‘ulam?’ and a yan with 
representatives from all classes and communities. But, lacking a proper policy 
and the necessary instruments, the Porte failed to accomplish these aims. 

Already in the early 1840s an order was issued for a reduction of the number 
of councillors in both Damascus and Aleppo. This step, taken for reasons of 
economy, did not seem to be effective. For example, in 1844 the new ser'asker 
of Syria, Nàmiq Pasha, was enjoined by Istanbul ‘ to strengthen the action of 
the authorities against the powerful and influential corps of Effendis and 
Ulemas ’.8° Instead, however, this able Pasha appeased and flattered the town 
notables, as did in fact other prominent Turkish officials.’ Five to six years 


s5 See, for example, FO 78/499, Wood to Aberdeen, No. 17, Damasous, 25 May 1843; FO 
195/266, Wood to Canning, No. 9, Damascus, 8 July 1846; FO 78/872, Wood to Palmerston, 
No. 26, Damascus, 28 July 1851; AE, Alep, m, No. 3, from Geofroy, 23 June 1860; Taoutel, 
op. cit., rr, 98-100. 

86 FO 195/207, Moore to Canning, 27 January 1842, encl. in Moore to Aberdeen, No. ], 
Beirut, 5 February 1842; FO 78/761, Wood to Palmerston, No. 10, Damascus, 4 March 1848 ; 
FO 78/871, Werry to Canning, No. 34, 28 August 1851, encl. in Werry to Palmerston, No. 13, 
Aleppo, 30 August 1851; FO 78/1219, Moore to Clarendon, No. 62, Beirut, 19 December 1856. 

57 On the 1860 massacres in Damascus, seo Maoz, op. cit., Pt. rv, ch. iii. 

88 FO 78/498, Wood to Aberdeen, No. 20, Damascus, 23 February 1842; BA, Ir. Mv., no. 
1036/1, 13 Dhü al-Hijja 1259. 

** FO 78/579, Wood to Aberdeen, No. 15, Damascus, 8 May 1844. 

?0 AE, Damas, 1, No. 15, 6 March 1844; BA, Ir. Mv., no. 967, 27 Jumáda I 1259; do., 
no. 978, 18 Jumada II 1259; FO 195/351, Moore to Canning, No. 10, Beirut, 26 May 1851. 
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later & general reorganization of the provincial councils was carried out: at 
Beirut and Jerusalem in 1849, at Damascus in 1850, and at Aleppo in 1851. The 
number of Muslim notables was reduced again to the official figure, while 
Christian and Jewish deputies were granted a slightly larger representation. In 
most places, however, the old Muslim members were partly restored to the 
Majlis and partly replaced by other Muslim notables; only in Aleppo (and in 
Jerusalem 10 years later) were the ayîn replaced by deputies from the lower 
classes—but not for very long ; * the number of Muslim ‘ulam’ and ayan was 
increased again in this council during the 1850’s.% 

In 1856 the Ottoman reformers still felt a strong need for another general 
reorganization of the Majlis system; their second great edict, the Hatt-i 
humayun, declared : ‘In order to render fairness in the choice of the deputies 
in the provincial and district councils, from among the Muslim, Christian, and 
other subjects; and in order to ensure freedom of opinion... proceedings 
shall be taken . . . to control their . . . decisions . . . by reforming the regula- 
tions regarding the way these councils are formed and organized . . .”.% 

It seems, however, that these recommendations were again not put into 
practice in Syria and Palestine before 1860-1. At this point there came to an 
end not only a stage in the Ottoman Tanzimat, with the death of ‘Abd al-Majid 
in 1861, but also a period in Syrian urban politics, with the crystallization of the 
new political structure in the towns. The events of 1860 in Lebanon and 
Damascus, while involving the intervention of the Great Powers and bringing 
about the réglement in the Lebanon, led, furthermore, to the drafting of a new 
system of provincial administration which was finally embodied in the Provincial 
Law of 1864.°% 


IV. Aleppo: balance of power in a big city 

This was the broad pattern of town politics in most Syrian cities during the 
period 1840-61 : the local Majlis emerged as the principal ruling institution and 
the major scene of the Tanzimat-inspired relations between the Turkish Pasha 
and the local leadership. This was, however, a gradual process which within 
that period reached various stages in different places. On the whole the small 
towns tended to lag behind the big cities since they were, generally, less open 
than the cities to the impact of the new era. Placed in this category was also the 


*! BA, Ir. D, no. 11287, 12 Safar 1265; BA, Ir. Mv., no. 6220, 28 Shawwal 1266 ; BA, Cev. D, 
no. 786, 16 Rabi‘ I 1267; AE, Jérusalem, nur, No. 16, 10 November 1849 ; FO 195/331, Moore 
to Canning, No. 26, Beirut, 31 May 1849; FO 78/837, Calvert to Palmerston, No. 10, Damascus, 
30 May 1850 ; FO 78/872, Wood to Palmerston, No. 6, Damascus, 29 January 1851; FO 78/871, 
Werry to Palmerston, No. 1, 28 February 1851. A similar measure, namely replacing notables by 
shopkeepers, took place in Jerusalem in 1860. See FO 78/1521, Finn to Bulwer, encl. in Finn to 
Russell, No. 21, Jerusalem, 19 July 1860. 

** BA, Ir. Mv., no. 18868/7, 11 Jumada II 1276; BA, Cev. Z, no. 2703, Kanan II, 1277; 
BA, Cev. D, no. 7367, 17 Ramadan 1278. 

33 The text of the Hatt-i hümayun in Düstür (Istanbul, 1871—1928), 1, 7-14. 

** Compare Davison, op. oit., 108, 143; E. Z. Karal, Osmanlı tarihi, V-VI, Ankara, 1947-54, 
v1, 31. ١ 
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big town of Aleppo, whose political history during that period might represent 
the process of transformation to which the Tanzimat gave rise in the Syrian 
town. During the 1840's the internal polities of Aleppo were restored to & 
position somewhat similar to that of the pre-Egyptian period, chiefly because of 
a local para-military organization which managed to survive the harsh 
Egyptian rule. It has already been noted that in the pre-reform period real 
power in Aleppo lay with the Janissary and Ashraf factions which violently 
fought each other for authority in the city. A Turkish Pasha was able to rule 
Aleppo only if he sided with one of the two local forces ; but occasionally the 
rival groups would co-operate, nullify the walt’s power, or even expel him from 
the town. This struggle was usually accompanied by armed clashes between the 
various forces, resulting in destruction and loss of life in the city. 

Only Ibrahim, the energetic Egyptian Pasha, managed to subdue the local 
strife and to control the city. He was able to do this only by appointing 
‘Abdullah Bey Babilsi, the Janissaries’ leader, as mutasallsm (civil governor) of 
Aleppo.?5 When the Ottomans returned to Syria they reappointed ‘Abdullah as 
mutasallim of the city and bestowed upon him great honours.?9 This was also 
the policy with regard to other big Syrian cities, where the authorities had to 
appoint local notables as sub-governors for a transitional period. But, whereas 
in cities like Damascus and Jerusalem these notables were replaced by Turks 
as soon as the government had established itself strongly,?" in Aleppo things 
were different. ‘Abdullah, who commanded many thousands of armed followers 
from among the urban, rural, and tribal populations, was the only person 
capable of maintaining order in Aleppo, and in fact held most of the strings of its 
government. At the same time, however, the Ottoman authorities backed 
the local rival faction, the Ashraf, allowing their chief members to dominate the 
provincial Majlis and nominating their leader, Yüsuf Bey Sharif, as qa tm 
maqam (military governor) of Aleppo.*® The Turkish government, which thus 
apparently tried to play off the old local rivals against each other, found itself 
completely powerless, while ‘Abdullah and the Ashraf shared the authority. In 
the frame of their offices each faction managed to accumulate a great deal of 
wealth by holding the tl#zams of the province and also keeping to themselves 
large parts of the revenue.!°° 


*5 FO 78/539, Werry to Bidwell, private, Aleppo, 2 June 1843 ; Paton, op. cit., 245. 

** Tagvoim-: Vaga 1', no. 238, 8 Muharram 1258 ; BA, Ir. D, no. 2860/5, 21 Rabi‘ I 1258 ; do., 
no. 13493/8, 29 Safar 1207 ; Taoutel, op. cit., m1, 26-8; Paton, op. cit., 247. 

?*' FO 78/444, Young to Ponsonby, No. 4, Jerusalem, 5 March 1841; FO 195/210, Young to 
Canning, No. 3, 23 January 1844; al-Basha, op. cit., 240. 

** FO 78/448, Werry to Ponsonby, Aleppo, 15 May 1848; FO 78/539, Werry to Rose, 
Aleppo, 1 May 1843, encl. in Rose to Aberdeen, e, 42, Beirut, 0 May 1843; Barker, op. cit., 
Ir, 289; Paton, op. cit., 247. 

99 Tagvim-i Vaga’s‘, no. 238, 3 Muharram 1258; BA, Ir. D, no. 2053, 25 Jumada I 1257 ; 
Taoutel, op. cit., 1, 26-8 ; Paton, op. cit., 248. 

100 A petition by inhabitants of the Pashalik of Aleppo, in BA, Ir. D, no. 13493/8, 29 Safar 
1267; FO 78/539, Werry to Bidwell, private, Aleppo, 2 June 1843; Kamil al-Ghazzi, Nahr 
al-dhahab fs ta’rikh Halab, 3 vols., Aleppo, 1342, rr, 371. 
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It was not until 1850 that the Turkish authorities dared to challenge openly 
these powerful bodies: Mustafa Zarif Pasha, the Ottoman walî, charged the 
leading members of both groups with the payment of the long-standing sltizam 
arrears, threatening them with imprisonment and confiscation of their 
property. Moreover, ‘Abdullah Bey, whose official powers had already been 
reduced by the Ottomans,! was now removed from his office as mutasallim and 
was forbidden to farm any more ttizams.1° This bold action of the Turks, who 
seem to have underrated ‘Abdullah’s actual strength, constituted one of the 
major factors leading to the revolt of 1850 in Aleppo. The other factors were 
the imposition of conscription and poll-tax—farda—on the population. 

After his dismissal ‘Abdullah approached Yüsuf, the leader of the Ashraf, 
and urged him to co-operate in inciting a popular uprising against the 
Ottoman authorities by exploiting the approaching conscription and the recent 
levy of farda. In ‘Abdullah’s view, the authorities, being unable to quell the 
revolt themselves, since their garrison was extromely small, would be forced to 
seek the help of ‘Abdullah and Yüsuf and as a reward would also concede them 
the tax arrears.1°* The Ashraf agreed to help in carrying out the plot, although, 
apart from the tax arrears issue, they did not share ‘Abdullah’s motives for the 
uprising. As great proprietors they would disagree with the popular demand 
represented by the veteran Janissaries to convert the farda from a poll-tax to 
a property levy.!95 As a body which was composed of a relatively small number 
of notables who derived their power from great wealth and by controlling local 
public institutions, the Ashraf were not likely to be affected by conscription so 
much as ‘Abdullah’s group, which was based on mass military organization. 
Yet the Ashraf and their followers possessed a rather substantial grievance 
which the Janissaries did not fully share: their strong opposition to the 
concept of Christian equality which deeply affronted their sensitivities.1°* (It 
must be noted here that the anti-Christian attitude reached its climax in Aleppo 
on the eve of the 1850 revolt against the government, when the Greek Catholic 
patriarch had made a triumphal entry into the city at the head of a procession 
carrying crosses and other church ornaments.!97) It seems doubtful, however, 
that the Ashraf were prepared to risk their position in Aleppo over this issue. 


101 BA, Ir. D, no. 13493/8, 29 Safar 1267; al-Ghazri, op. cit., rx, 371. 
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103 FO 195/302, Werry to Canning, No. 8, Aleppo, 26 October 1850. 
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No. 49, Beirut, 5 November 1850 ; Records of the Church Missionary Society, London, CM/063, 
from Sandreczki, No. 349, ‘Ayntab, 5 November 1850. 

107 FO 78/836, Rose to Canning, No. 48, Beirut, 31 October 1850, encl. in Rose to Palmerston, 
No. 49, Beirut, 5 November 1850 ; compare also BA, Ir. D, no. 13268/6, 1 Muharram 1267; 
al-Ghazzi, op. cit., rr, 375. 
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For, unlike ‘Abdullah and his partisans, who had nothing to lose from an 
uprising but a good chance to regain their position, the Ashraf had little to gain 
and much to lose by rising against the Turkish authorities. They had already 
established themselves strongly in local government by dominating the Majlis 
as well as the judicial and religious systems, thus throwing in their lot with the 
Ottoman régime ; an unsuccessful revolt against the Ottomans, therefore, would 
mean suicide. Indeed, the experienced and cautious notables, who did not 
command a substantial military force, presumably did not share 'Abdullah's 
confidence in his local military superiority, which he apparently based on both 
his old and recent experiences with the Ottomans.!9? The Ashraf were rather 
more inclined to believe in the ultimate military supremacy of the Turkish 
authorities, which would eventually suppress any local revolt. 

All this, then, lay behind the ambivalent attitude of Yüsuf Bey Sharif and 
the notables towards ‘Abdullah’s suggestion of revolt; they seemingly agreed 
to co-operate with the Janissaries, but at the same time continued to show 
their loyalty to the wal. If the rebellion were to fail, their great rival, ‘Abdullah, 
would be once and for all destroyed ; 19? if it were to be a success, the Ashraf 
would achieve their limited aims. 

In this context it should also be remembered that originally the conspirators 
intended to provoke a local insurrection on. a small scale only ; to threaten the 
Ottoman authorities rather than to overthrow them. But the uprising which 
broke out in mid-October 1850 took such a gigantic form that even “Abdullah 
could hardly control it;1° it also involved such calamities as the plotters 
themselves could not possibly have foreseen. This was partly owing to the strong 
rumours about wide resistance to conscription around Damascus which aug- 
mented the size of the insurrection ; 44 and partly because of the outburst of 
Muslim fanaticism fomented by the recent Christian provocation and encouraged 
by a desire to loot, which turned the rebellion against the authorities into riots 
against the Christians of Aleppo as well. Finally, the city garrison was small 
and the behaviour of the walt, Mustafa Zarif Pasha, cowardly—he refrained 
from employing his troops to curb the disturbances—and this served also to 
aggravate the outbreak. 

The tumult began when thousands of Muslims, mainly ‘Abdullah’s partisans, 
composed of the Aleppo mob and neighbouring nomad elements, invaded the 
city and attacked the walt’s residence. The latter hurriedly withdrew with his 


108 Tn 1841, for example, only the military intervention of ‘Abdullah could save the ser'asker 
Zakariyy& Pasha from a rebellion by the government bashs-bozuks, wherefore ‘ The Government 
lost somewhat of its influence and power in the eyes of the inhabitants . . .', FO 78/448, Werry to 
Ponsonby, Aleppo, 15 May 1841. 

109 Compare Barker’s suggestions claiming that the initiative for the plot did come from 
Yüsuf Bey, who wanted in this way to ruin his rival, ‘Abdullah ; Barker, op. cit., xz, 290. See also 
FO 78/836, Werry to Canning, No. 43, Aleppo, 24 October 1850, encl. in Rose to Palmerston, 
No. 49, Beirut, 5 November 1850. 

110 g].Ghazzi, op. oit., I, 373. 

111 FO 78/836, Werry to Canning, No. 7, Aleppo, 19 October 1850, encl. in Rose to Palmerston, 
No. 49, Beirut, 5 November 1850. 
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500 regular soldiers and some members of the Majlis to Shaykh Yabrak, 
a fortress on the outskirts of Aleppo. The insurgents, encouraged by this retreat 
and accompanied by fresh Aleppo crowds, turned then to the Christian quarter, 
attacking and massacring Christians, looting houses, burning down churches 
and sacking them.U? 

Zarf Pasha, unable to master the events, appointed ‘Abdullah Bey as 
qa im maqam of Aleppo, while calling for reinforcements from Damascus and 
Istanbul. ‘Abdullah managed to restore order, but the city remained occupied 
by the rebels—‘Abdullah’s followers. The wait, still in Shaykh Yabrak, entered, 
through ‘Abdullah’s mediation, into peace negotiations with the rebels, 
apparently in order to gain time. Their principal conditions for laying down 
arms were: abolition of conscription, renomination of a native of Aleppo 
(Abdullah) as the city mutasallim, and the turning of the farda into a property 
tax. An additional series of demands was that church bells must not be rung, 
neither must crosses be carried in processions, and that Muslim male and 
female servants were not to be employed in Christian houses.? Zarif Pasha 
seemingly agreed to accomplish most of these demands while preparing his 
offensive with the reinforcements he had meanwhile received from Damascus 
and Anatolia. At the beginning of November 1850, after Aleppo had been 
occupied by the rebels for about a fortnight, the walt made his first move to 
regain authority; ‘Abdullah was suddenly arrested and Yüsuf Bey Sharif 
was appointed in his place. Consequently, the population divided into two 
groups: one, the veteran Janissaries and their allies from among the peasants 
and Beduin, all of whom continued their rebellion under the command’ of 
‘Abdullah’s cousin; the other, the Ashraf and their followers, who now sided 
openly with the Turkish authorities.44 After a few days of intense fighting 
which involved a great loss of life (3,000 to 5,000 people) the Ottoman army was 
able to recapture the city. Hundreds of rebels were arrested and banished ; 
among them was also ‘Abdullah, who was poisoned on his way to exile. This 
was followed by the dismissal of the walt, Mustafa Zarif Pasha, and the nomina- 
tion in his place of Mehmed Kıbrıslı Pasha, who was specially summoned from 
London where he filled the post of Ambassador.45 Kibrmh, who arrived in 
Aleppo in December 1850 with more troops, took steps to complete the punish- 
ment of the culprits, impose conscription, and compensate the Christian. 


112 For details of these events, see BA, Ir. D, no. 13185, 14 Dhi al-Hijja 1266; do., no. 
13493/8, 29 Rafar 1267 ; FO 195/302, Werry to Canning, No. 7, Aleppo, 19 October 1850; AE, 
Alep, rr, No. 9, from de Lesseps, 29 October 1850; Barker, op. oit., I, 292 ff.; al-Ghazzi, 
op. cit., I, 372 ff. ; Qara’li, op. cit., 79 ff. ; Taoutel, op. cit., Ir, 143. 

115 For full text of the rebels’ conditions, see BA, Ir. D, no. 1318/14, encl. in 26 Dhü al-Hijja 
1266 ; compare FO 78/836, Werry to Canning, No. 7, Aleppo, 19 October 1850, enol. in Rose to 
Palmerston, No. 49, Beirut, 5 November 1850; FO 195/302, Werry to Canning, No. 8, Aleppo, 
26 October 1850 ; al-Ghazzi, op. cit., rz, 376-7. 

114 FO 195/302, Werry to Canning, No. 10, Aleppo, 8 November 1850; Barker, op. cit., I, 
293-4; Qara’li, op. cit., 90-1. 

15 BA, Mühimme def., no. 258, p. 1, orders dated 655:11 and awakhir Muharram 1267; 
BA, Ir. D, no. 18268/6, 1 Muharram 1267. 
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inhabitants for their losses. Above all, the new wali adopted strong measures 
to procure the destruction of the local leadership and reorganize the local Majits. 
He banished also Yüsuf Bey, the Ashraf leader, the chief muftî of Aleppo, and 
other notables, for the alleged part they had played in the revolt.4* In addition, 
Kıbrıslı Pasha reshaped the town council, excluding from it the a'yàn and 
replacing them by Muslims from lower classes as well as by deputies from the 
non-Muslim communities“? The next walt, Nüri ‘Othman, followed his 
predecessor’s line and exiled in 1851 ten more notables. For a time it seemed 
that the power of the Ashraf and Janissaries was completely broken while the 
Ottoman authorities fully controlled Aleppo and managed to carry out in it 
a considerable number of reforms.“8 But before long the new order of things 
was reversed ; the chief leaders of both local groups were pardoned and allowed 
to return; Yüsuf Bey Sharif was invested with the high rank of mirmiran and 
was allowed to return to his former position ; the muf also resumed his office 
in Aleppo." Gradually, local notables were restored to the Majlis and to its 
domination ; the outbreak of the Crimean War, involving the withdrawal of the 
Ottoman troops, enabled the old local leaders to establish their position more 
firmly.12° Henceforth, the struggle for authority in Aleppo between the Ottoman 
wali and local forces was carried out mainly in the framework of the Majlis ; 
and consequently the Aleppo notables, headed by Yüsuf Pasha Sharif, were 
occasionally able to control both the Pasha and the local affairs.” 


V. Government in the small town 
In the small towns of Syria and Palestine Ottoman direct rule was generally 
even weaker than in the big cities. For one thing the struggle for authority 
between the governor and the local leadership was almost always in favour of 
the latter. In most places this struggle was concentrated mainly in the Majlis, 
where a coalition of Muslim notables was able to dominate the council as well 
as the town affairs.!?3 In some towns the real power lay with one local notable 


115 Tagvim-i Vaga i, no. 534, 6 Shawwal 1267; al-Ghazzi, op. cit., II, 382; see also BA, 
Ir. D, no. 18483, 26 Safar 1267; FO 78/871, Moore to Canning, No. 10, 26 May 1851, enol. in 
Moore to Palmerston, No. 5, Beirut, 2 June 1851. 

117 FO 78/871, Werry to Palmerston, No. 1, Aleppo, 28 February 1851; compare also 
Taoutel, op. cit., rrr, 146. 

118 FO 78/871, Werry to Palmerston, No. 20, Aleppo, 20 December 1851; do., No. 21, 
29 December 1851. 

119 a].Ghazzi, op. oit., rr, 382 ; see also Barker, op. cit., 1, 295 ; FO 78/871, Werry to Canning, 
No. 19, 3 May 1851, enol. in Werry to Palmerston, No. 6, Aleppo, 10 May 1851 ; BA, Ir. Mv., 
no. 13688, 23 Rabi‘ II 1271; do., no. 15351, 25 Rajab 1272. 

120 Compare Taoutel, op. oit., rrr, 163. 

121 FO 78/1389, Skene to Bulwer, No. 25, 20 August 1858, enol. in Skene to Malmesbury, 
No. 38, Aleppo, 21 August 1858; FO 78/1538, same to same, No. 27, encl. in Skene to Russell, 
No. 47, Aleppo, 4 August 1860. 

122 FO 195/207, Barker to Werry, Suedia, 16 January 1843, encl. in Werry to Canning, No. 3, 
Aleppo, 11 February 1843 ; FO 78/1219, Barker to Moore, Aleppo, 3 May 1856, encl. in Moore 
to Clarendon, No. 22, Beirut, 12 May 1856; FO 78/1118, Werry to Redoliffe, No. 40, Aleppo, 
30 December 1854, enol. in Werry to Clarendon, No. 1, Aleppo, 3 January 1855; FO 78/1389, 
Sankey to Skene, Urfa, 24 March 1858, encl. in Skene to Malmesbury, No. 23, Aleppo, 19 May 
1858; compare also BA, Ir. D, no. 7691/27, 23 Rabi II 1262. 
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(the mufi of Gaza, for instance) or a clique of two or three chiefs, either within 
the Majlis or outside 16.125 These local elements managed either to subject the 
governor to their will, or to co-operate with him in misgoverning the town ; or 
to cause his withdrawal; and, infrequently, even to expel him by force.124 
Only a small number of governors were able to exercise regular rule in their areas 
and to subdue local opposition by the arrest and banishment of town notables.125 

One of the major reasons for the inferior position of the junior governor 
vis-à-vis the local leadership was his insufficient military support; he normally 
had no regular troops, and was allowed to employ only irregular soldiers, who 
were usually ineffective. Related to this was the fact that only a small number 
of towns, such as Acre, Hama, and Raqqa, were permanently governed by 
Turkish Pashas 7*6 like the big cities. In most Syrian and Palestinian towns the 
qà'4m maqäms or mudtrs were either Arab notables or non-Arab chiefs of Muslim 
minorities, from the neighbouring areas?" In some places the governor was 
occasionally one of the local inhabitants.128 Although Syrian natives were not 
on the whole less able governors than the Turks, they did not enjoy the same 
- prestige and central backing as a Turkish official 010.155 On the other hand, 
being more committed to local interests and rivalries, the native governors were 
more likely to misuse their powers, contrary to the Porte’s orders. Moreover, 
since they commanded superior local knowledge and influence, they could 
easily foil any Ottoman attempt to replace them by Ottomans or others; they 
would ‘excite seditions in order to show the Turks that the town cannot be 
governed without them °.130 It is, indeed, true that the Ottoman authorities 
made considerable efforts during the 1850’s to replace local Arab governors by 
Turkish officials with the purpose of exerting direct rule,?! but this did not 
always immunize the new që tm maqam or mudir against the local pressure and 
the temptation to abuse his powers. On the one hand he was not placed under 


133 On Gaza, see FO 78/1217, Finn to Clarendon, No. 55, Jerusalem, 1 September 1856 ; see 
also FO 78/1118, Werry to Redoliffe, No. 33, encl. in Werry to Clarendon, No. 25, Aleppo, 
16 December 1855. 

134 See, for example, FO 78/537, Rose to Aberdeen, No. 61, Beirut, 30 August 1843; FO 
78/1297, Skene to Clarendon, No. 17, Aleppo, 26 August 1857. 

115 FO 78/577, Rose to Aberdeen, No. 31, Beirut, 10 July 1844; FO 78/1118, Werry to 
Redcliffe, No. 40, Aleppo, 30 December 1854, enol. in Werry to Clarendon, No. 1, Aleppo, 
3 January 1855. 

11$ Compare Sdiname, Istanbul, 1263-77 ; Jeride-i Havadith, no. 27, 22 Jumada I 1277. 

127 BA, Ir. H, no. 537/4, Jumàd& I 1257; BA, Ir. Mv., no. 3745, 24 Rabi‘ I 1265; do., 
no. 13626, 23 Rabi‘ I 1271; Jaffa Sijil, no. 13, 11 Shaww&l 1258; do., 10 Rabi‘ II 1266; 
Parliamentary Papers, Accounts and Papers, Lx; 1843, Pt. 1, No. 1, from Ponsonby, 28 May 1841 ; 
Mansaür, op. cit., 300. 

138 BA, Cev. D, no. 10155, 29 Dhü al-Qa‘da 1261; BA, Ir. Mv., no. 15905, 8 Muharram 1273 ; 
also Jaffa Sijil, no. 13, 11 Shawwal 1258; do., 10 Rabi‘ II 1266; Finn, op. cit., 1, 232-3, 290 ; 
al-Nimr, op. cit., 303. 

11? See, for example, FO 78/576, Rose to Aberdeen, No. 11, Beirut, 9 April 1844 ; compare 
FO 78/918, Finn to Canning, No. 10, encl. in Finn to Malmesbury, No. 4, Jerusalem, 21 June 1852. 

139 FO 78/1384, Finn to Clarendon, No. 3, Jerusalem, 19 January 1848. 

131 FO 78/837, Wood to Palmerston, No. 2, Damascus, 27 February 1850 ; FO 78/913, Finn 
to Canning, No. 10, enol. in Finn to Malmesbury, No. 4, Jerusalem, 21 June 1852 ; FO 78/1217, 
Rogers to Finn, Haifa, 9 March 1856. 
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a strict central control; firstly, the wàlt's residence was sometimes rather too 
remote to enable the authorities to supervise the small town closely ; secondly, 
until 1852 the walt’s authority over his sub-governors was limited ; for example, 
he had no power to dismiss or appoint junior governors. On the other hand, the 
salaries of the qaim maqüms and mudirs were so low and irregular as to en- 
courage the practice of corruption and the misuse of power.’ Indeed, a great 
many governors of small towns in Syria and Palestine, while ignoring the 
imperial orders, would frequently practise extortion on and oppress the local 
population and embezzle the public funds, either by themselves or with the local 
notables’ co-operation.!53 Because of their misrule and corruption the governors 
of small towns were changed frequently, sometimes every few months ; others 
were forced to withdraw because of local pressure, as already mentioned. 
Consequently, Turkish direct rule was only lightly felt in the small towns of 
Syria and Palestine during the period 1840-61, although theultimate authority of 
the Ottoman wal in the chief city was never denied. This situation can be illus- 
trated by a brief survey of the political history of the Syrian town of Antioch 
during the 1840’s and 1850’s. As in Aleppo, the population of Antioch was 
divided between two factions, that of the a‘yan and that of the lower classes— 
artisans and the masses. The former group, being united and strong, acquired 
a leading position in the town during the early 1840’s. On the one hand they 
formed and dominated the local Majlis, thus holding legally a large share of the 
administration ; on the other hand, being also wealthy and influential, they 
were de facto the rulers of Antioch. The governor sent from Aleppo to govern the 
town was forced to yield to the a‘yan’s dictates, since he had no regular troops 
with him.134 But when in 1843 he tried to collect taxes in the town against the 
notables’ will, the population rose against him, besieged his residence, and 
arrested his chief of police; at the same time the insurgents sent a petition 
against the governor to the walt of Aleppo alleging that he had collected taxes 
which were abolished by the Tanzimat. The wali agreed to exchange the 
governor of Antioch with that of ‘Ayntab, but the local notables rejected this 
offer, demanding the appointment of one of their own number 88 5 
Eventually, however, they let the new mutasallim enter the town; energetic 
and tactful, he managed to deprive the a‘yan of their local popular support and 
banished many of them from Antioch.3* But when, a few months later, this 


132 BA, Ir. Mv., no. 3920, 13 Rabi‘ IT 1265 ; do., no. 12830, 10 Shawwal 1270 ; do., no. 14706, 
14 Muharram 1272 ; do., no. 17321/16, 14 Dhû al-Qa'da 1274 ; FO 78/801, Wood to Palmerston, 
No. 5, Damaaous, 26 February 1849 ; Jaffa Sijil, no. 13, 11 Shawwal 1258 ; do., 10 Rabi‘ IT 1266. 

133 FO 78/801, Wood to Palmerston, No. 9, Damascus, 28 April 1849 ; FO 78/1118, Werry to 
Redoliffe, No. 40, 30 December 1854, encl. in Werry to Clarendon, No. 1, Aleppo, 3 June 1855. 

134 FO 195/207, Barker to Werry, Suedia, 15 January 1843, encl. in Werry to Canning, No. 3, 
Aleppo, 11 February 1843; F. A. Neale, Hight years in Syria, Palestine and Asia Minor, 2 vols., 
London, 1851, IX, 30-1. 

135 FO 195/207, same to same, 11 August 1843, enc]. in Werry to Canning, No. 15, 25 August 
1843. 
136 FO 195/207, Barker to Werry, No. 11, Antioch, 8 September 1843, encl. in Werry to 
Canning, No. 17, Aleppo, 23 Beptember 1843. 
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able governor was apparently replaced by the local 0247, the population rose 
against the gadi and compelled the walt of Aleppo to discharge him. The next 
governor was, as a matter of fact, more co-operative with the local notables.” 
In the following years the office of governor passed through several hands ; it 
was held, for instance, by a Pasha sent from Istanbul, who was ‘ merely a 
cypher ’ ; 138 he was later replaced by a notable from Aleppo, and in 1856 an 
Antioch dignitary was nominated g'im maqam of the town.!?? During most of 
this period the local ayan continued to be the real rulers of the town. And 
although they used the name of the Tanzimat in the service of their opposition 
to Ottoman direct rule, their conduct was, in fact, adverse to the Tanzimat 
edicts; they practised extortion on the local population, oppressed the neigh- 
bouring villages, and severely infringed the rights to equality of the Christian 
inhabitants ; similarly they opposed conscription and any other measures which 
were likely to affect their own interests.119 


VI. Conclustons 


Thus, to conclude, the Tanzimat era brought about a radical change in the 
political and social life of the Syrian town. On the one hand, it put an end to 
long, bloody warfare between the various local factions, and between them 
and the Ottoman governor, by depriving the urban population of its military 
strength and by establishing an unchallengeable Ottoman military superiority in 
the cities. On the other hand, however, the Tanzimat, by introducing the Majlis 
system, furnished the traditional urban leadership with a new powerful instru- 
ment which enabled it to ward off both Ottoman rule and reform. Originally, 
the Majlts was set up by Reshid Pasha to fulfil two purposes; to plant the 
seeds of a representative system in the provinces and to check the autocracy 
and rapacity of the walz.141 This was in effect an ambivalent policy which, 
paradoxically, attempted to combine centralization and decentralization; it 
served to weaken the authority of the wali to the extent of making him some- 
times almost powerless, but helped the old oligarchical clique of ‘ulam’ and 
a‘yan, who formed and controlled the Majlis, to reinforce and consolidate their 
power. The Pasha’s rapacity was now, perhaps, checked; instead, there 
emerged 15-20 rapacious councillors who practised extortion on and oppressed 
the population they were supposed to represent. The Pasha could not replace 
this ruling élite by deputies from other classes, since he was no longer an autocrat 
and because he needed this traditional leadership to assist him in ruling his 


137 FO 195/207, Werry to Canning, No. 2, Aleppo, 27 January 1844. 

188 FO 78/871, Werry to Canning, No. 25, 7 June 1851, encl. in Werry to Palmerston, No. 8, 
Aleppo, 10 June 1851; Neale, op. cit., m, 30-1. 

139 BA, Ir. Mv., no. 15805, 8 Muharram 1273. 

149 FO 78/537, Rose to Aberdeen, No. 61, Beirut, 30 August 1843; FO 78/871, Werry to 
Canning, No. 16, 5 April 1851, encl. in Werry to Palmerston, No. 8, Aleppo, 10 April 1851; AE, 
Alep, ,كد‎ No. 1, 30 May 1851; Neale, op. cit., u, 30-1; Anon., Rambles, 133. 

141 Engelhardt, op. cit., 1, 107-8; C. MacFarlane, Turkey and ita destiny, 2 vols., London, 
1850, rr, 38; H. Temperley, England and the Near East : the Crimea, London, 1936, 157-9. 
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province. He could no longer strengthen his position by the support of one of 
the local factions, since the position of the Ottoman governor vts-à-vis both the 
‘ulama and a‘ydn of the Syrian cities became basically incompatible because of 
the Tanzimat. Most of the Tanzimat measures which the Pasha was to carry 
out were by their very nature at variance with the interests and feelings of 
each of the above groups. Co-operation between the governor and either of the 
local forces, through mutual interests, was usually possible to the extent that 1t 
involved acts of misrule and subversion of the Porte's orders. 

Otherwise, these two urban elements would normally form an alliance and 
use both their great local influence and vast official powers to overcome the 
Turkish Pasha and nullify the Ottoman reform edicts. In this context we might 
end with the testimony of Shaykh ‘Umar Efendi al-Ghazzi, the Shaft muft, 
and a member of the provincial council of Damascus for more than 20 years 
without interruption. He is reported to have said : 


OY) الاوراق الواردة من السلطان اليه عل اوامر لا تناسب‎ eda... 
ولم خش“ من حاک ولا كبير ولا قاض ولا وزير‎ Je فالقيناها فى البطال ولم نعمل بها‎ 
a خش‎ 
‘These papers coming from the Sultan and consisting of orders which did not 
suit the times, we therefore threw them away unused; we did not act upon 


them at all; we did not fear a ruler nor a great one, neither a judge nor 
a Vizier’. 1€ 


_ 14% g]-Baytàr, op. cit., rr, 1135. 
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AL-BIRUNI’S ARABIC VERSION OF 
PATANJALI’S YOGASUTRA : 


À TRANSLATION OF HIS FIRST CHAPTER AND A COMPARISON 
WITH RELATED SANSKRIT TEXTS 


By SuLoMo Pines and Tuvia GELBLUM 


The first text of al-Birüni (a.D. 973-c. 1050) published in Europe which 
contains a reference to his translation of Patafijali’s Yogasütra is his Risala 
ft fihrist kutub Muhammad ibn Zakariya al-Rāzī, the relevant part of which was 
published by E. Sachau, Leipzig, 1876-8.1 In his list of his own works, which is 
included in this Resdla, al-Birüni states that this list comprises the works he has 
written up to the end of 427/1037.3 Several years later Sachau published 
al-Birüni's India (London, 1887), in which al-Birüni not only refers to his 
having translated this work of Pataiijali? but also quotes from it copiously.“ 

The relationship of the latter work to the well-known classical sources of the 
Yoga philosophy has since been debatable. Sachau himself was led astray by 
the partial evidence constituted by the excerpts in the India to the extent of 
stating : ° Al-Birüni's Patafijali is totally different from “ The Yoga Aphorisms 
of Patafijali” . . . and as far as I may judge, the philosophic system of the 
former differs in many points essentially from that of the Sütras'.5 This view 
was regarded as certainly true and further elaborated by 8. N. Dasgupta, who 
as late as 1930 postulated a distinct Patafijali as author of the text translated by 
al-Birüni.? Presumably Dasgupta did not have access to the MS of al-Birüni's 
translation, which had been discovered by Massignon in 1922.7 Sachau’s 


1 In his introduction to his edition of al-Birani’s 4JU-| الآثار الباقية عن القرون‎ CLS 
(Chronologie orientalischer Volker von Albérdnf, reprinted, Leipzig, 1923). The text in question is 
referred to on p. xxxv as كتاب باتنجل في الحلاص من الارتباك‎ iny ‘the translation of 
Patafijali’s book on the liberation from the entanglement’ (see below, p. 308, n. 51). The whole 
text of this Risala was published by P. Kraus, Epítre de Bérüni contenant le répertoire des ouvrages 
de Muhammad b. Zakariya ar- Rázi, Paris, 1986. The relevant portion of the Rtsala was translated 
by E. Wiedermann, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften, Lx (Bitzungsberichte der 
Physikalisch-Medioinischen Sozietät in Erlangen, rrr-Lrm), 1920-1, 66 seq. Al-Birüni's translation 
of Patafijali’s Yogasütra is mentioned once again in an appendix to this Risdla, the author of 
which is [brahim b. Muhammad al-Ghadanfar al-Tibrizi. According to Sachau (op. cit., p. xv) 
&l-Ghaganfar states inter alia that he attempted to read a portion of Patafijali's book translated 
by al-Biriini but could not understand it. 

2 P. Kraus, op. cit., 29; of. Sachau, Op. cit., p. xiii. 

* of. Kitab fs tahqiq ma ls’ Hind or al-Birüni?s India (Arabic text), Hyderabad, 1958 (hence- 
forth abbreviated as India, Hyd.), 6. 

t cf. E. C. Sachau (tr.), Alberuni's India, London, 1910, reprinted, Delhi, 1964 (henceforth 
abbreviated as Sachau), index I s.v. Patafijali. 

ë Sachau, I, 264 (annotations). 

° B. N. Dasgupta, Yoga philosophy in relation to other systems of Indian thought, Calcutta, 
1930, 64. 

” Köprülü 1589, fols. 412a—419a. See L. Massignon, Essa: sur les origines du lexique technique 
de la mystique musulmane, Paris, 1922, 79 ; second ed., Paris, 1954, 97. 
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opinion was, however, contested by R. Garbe, who traced the excerpts in 
question to the known Patafijali’s Yogasutra.5 He further claimed that the 
commentary on the Yogasé#ra contained in the excerpts could also be deter- 
mined. This he identified at one time as the Yogabhasya of Veda-vyasa (fl. 
between A.D. 650 and 850), and later—as the Rajamartanda of Bhoja Raja 
(c. A.D. 1018-60). 

In 1956 H. Ritter prepared and published from the above-mentioned unique 
MS, which is very poor, a critical edition of the text of al-Birfini’s translation.“ 
The present undertaking is an attempted translation of al-Birüni's Arabic 
version, based on a critical re-examination of Ritter’s edition and a comparison 
with Sanskrit sources. 

From the translation given below it will become abundantly clear that most 
of the Yogastitras themselves are traceable in the Arabic text, occurring generally 
in their original sequence. They have, however, been woven together with a 
commentary on the Yogasütra, assuming the form of a dialogue of questions and 
answers. A priori this form may possibly represent the structure of the original 
Sanskrit commentary or alternatively be an adaptation based on an Arabic 
usage. The evidence from al-Birüni's own testimony is self-contradictory. On 
the one hand, in his introduction to his translation he appears to indicate that 
the incorporation of the commentary with the sütras as well as the form of & 
dialogue are of his own malang.!? But, on the other hand, in his conclusion he 
speaks of the book originally ‘consisting of one thousand and a hundred 
questions in the form of verse ’.1° It may be suggested that having found in the 
original commentary occasional questions and hypothetical objections intro- 
ducing the sütras, al-Birüni further systematized this form into a series of 
questions and answers, lending a dramatic effect and a higher degree of 
readability to his translation. 

The commentary used by al-Birüni cannot be identified with any of the 
printed commentaries, despite a large number of similarities in the interpretation 
of the text. Thus al-Birüni's translation of certain passages has an unmistakable 
resemblance to Veda-vyàsa's Yogabhasya or to Vacaspati-miéra’s subcom- 
mentary (of about a.p. 850), called Tativavaséarad:, on these passages. But 
these similarities can be explained as normal repetition due to borrowing from 
a common tradition. 

Garbe was certainly wrong when he identified the commentary used by 
al-Birüni as that of Veda-vyasa, and even more so when in his later view he 
concluded that it was identical with Bhoja Raja’s. He argued that the latter and 
the relevant quotations in al-Birini’s India used identical parables and . 


5 R. Garbe, Samkhya und Yoga, Strassburg, 1896, 41. 

? R. Garbe, Die Sdmkhya-Philosophie, Leipzig, 1894, 03. 

10 R. Garbe, Sámkhya und Yoga, 41. 

u H. Ritter, ‘ Al-Birüni's Übersetzung des Yoga-Sütra des Patafijali’, Oriens, rx, 2, 1950, 
185—200 (henceforth abbreviated as R). 

1* R, 168 (l. 2). 

13 R, 199 (il. 1-2). 
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examples. In fact the pertinent cases cited by him are also found in Veda- 
vy&sa's and other commentaries and appear to have been drawn from a common 
tradition. Equally erroneous is the statement made by J. Filliozat as late as 
1953. Speaking of Bhoja Raja’s commentary he says: ‘C'est peutêtre en 
partie dans ce texte, alors tout récent, qu'al-Birüni s'est initió au Yoga de 
Patanjali sur lequel il a d'ailleurs écrit un ouvrage en arabe ’.15 In fact al- 
Birünr's text has more in common with Veda-vyüsa's commentary than with 
that of Bhoja Raja. It is quite possible that the source of the commentary in 
question is traceable to one of the numerous manuscripts of unknown com- 
mentaries housed in Indian libraries. A comparison of peculiar figures of speech 
(rather than topics discussed) and perhaps especially of the opening benediction 
(mangala), would be a useful clue for the detection of the source. But the 
possibility also exists that the source in question has been lost. 

In two places in his translation al-Birüni distinctly and explicitly quotes from 
٠ what he refers to as ‘the commentator’ ( pus. In one of them Ritter 
suggests for the indistinct text لارناص‎ the reading | ol JJ, namely * by Vyasa’, 
the author of the Yogabhasya. This suggestion, however, may be objected to 
on the following grounds. 

(1) In his Indria al-Birüni invariably transcribes the name Vyasa—although 
not occurring there as the name of the commentator in question—by using the 
Arabic letter س‎ and not .ص‎ 

(2) À comparison of the two explicit quotations by al-Birüni with Veda- 
vyàsa's Yogabhasya yields the following observations. 

(a) In the case of the one quotation, where medical doctrines are referred 
to,!? only a small portion is paralleled in Veda-vyasa. 

(b) In the case of the other quotation, though similar Puranic geographical 
and cosmological material is handled both in the Arabic version 2° and in Veda- 
vyàsa,*! still the description in the former substantially differs from that in the 
latter. Furthermore, these differences may serve as an argument for inferring 
that the commentary used by al-Biriini had probably been written at a time 
when the bhasya of Veda-vyasa had not yet attained any great sanctity or 
authority.” The Arabic version is not much younger than the oldest known 
commentaries, and may represent a hitherto unknown line of interpretation. 

Similarly, the fact that a number of sütras—usually not essential ones—do 
not appear in the Arabic version suggests the possibility that the commentary 

14 ممع‎ p. 303, n. 8, above. 

15 .ل‎ Filliozat in L. Renou and J. Filliozat, L'Inde classique, x1, Paris, 1953, 40. 

16 R, 185 (1. 16), 188 (1. 3); of. India, Hyd., 191, 192, 194, 196, 205 (Sachau, 1, 232, 234, 
236, 238, 248). 

1! R, 185 (1. 16). 

18 Thus at least 18 times (e.g. India, Hyd., 102, 104). 

1° R, 188 (l. 2 et seq.). 

R, 185 (1. 16 et seq.).‏ 0ه 

15 Veda-vyüsa's Yogabhásya (henceforth abbreviated as V) on sūtra 3.26. 

2 of. S. N. Dasgupta, op. cit., 63-4. 
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used by al-Birüni had dealt with a very early version of the Yogasütra, before 
interpolations were added. This possibility is further supported by considering 
al-Birüni's misunderstanding of the word ntdra ‘sleep’, in sūtra 1.10,” as 
referring to dream (45 $1 He would hardly have done this had his source 


included sūtra 1.38, which clearly speaks of nidra ‘ sleep’ and svapna ' dream’ 
as distinct states. 

It may be argued that the commentary in question could be related to the 
theistic developments evident in late commentators prior or posterior to al- 
Birüni, such as Vacaspati-migra (ninth century A.p.), Vijianabhiksu (sixteenth. 
century A.D.), and Nilakantha, who lived—as M. Eliade points out—when 
all India was full of mystical and devotional currents, and whose versions of the 
Yoga were shaped under the impact of Vedantic ideas and bhakti (mystical 
devotion).** For indeed, whereas the siitras speak of the goal as katvalya and 
define it as ‘the energy of thought being grounded in itself',?5 the Arabic 


version speaks of liberation and also of union with God (2l£ Vl | p AEN). 


Indeed, the concept of God in the latter is a far cry from that of the sütras them- 
selves, which conceive of Him as a passive archetype of the Yogin, the object of 
a purely ' intellectual’ devotion.” But against such argumentation one should 
not ignore the fact that al-Birüni was a Muslim, so that in this major charac- 
teristic of his translation as well as in its minor characteristics, which likewise 
exhibit a good deal of ‘ islamization ’, his own interpretation, conditioned by his 
own. cultural orientation, might have been at work. 

It is quite certain that the commentary in question was not an oral one, for 
in his introduction to his translation of the text, al-Birüni himself refers to it as 
belonging to a group of texts which were read to him ' letter by letter ’. That 
al-Birüni was assisted by teachers is also evident from his own testimony in his 
India. Nevertheless there is much in our text to suggest that al-Biriini relied 
to a considerable extent on his own intelligence and autodidactic capacity in 
studying the sütras and their commentary. The evidence for this, which is 
cumulative, may be exemplified by the following points. 

(1) Al-Biriini’s incorrect rendering of the term ntdrà in sūtra 1.10, mentioned 
above, can be accounted for only as due to his independent effort to understand 
the same sūtra. The latter consists of a definition of the term ntdra : abhàva- 
pratyaydlambana vrttir ntdra ‘ Sleep is that mode of functioning of the mind 
which has as its object the conception of nothing’. However, a literal and 
uninitiated reading of the Sanskrit here could easily yield what al-Birini 
understood, namely: that mode of functioning of the mind which has as its 


33 Sütras refer to the edition of Dhundiràj, Kashi Sanskrit Series, No. 85, 1931. 

74 of. M. Eliade, Yoga: immortality and freedom, London, 1958, 75. 

25 Sūtra 4.34: ... kaivalyam svartipa-pratisthd vd citi-daktir iti. 

3% R, 199 (1. 1) ; of. R, 197 (1. 20). Cf. Indta, Hyd., 61 (11. 7-8), 66 (1. 17), 102 (1. 3-4). 
27 cf. M. Eliade, op. oit., 75. 

38 R, 167 (1. 10). 

13? India, Hyd., 18 ( = Sachau, I, 24). 
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object a content which ts absent (from the corresponding reality). That he 
naturally took to refer to the state of dream.?? 

(2) Another brain-wave of al-Birüni himself may account for what he 
made of sütras 2.33-4. Here the expression witarka-badhane is translated by 
Ballantyne: ‘in excluding things questionable ', and by Woods: ‘if there be 
inhibition by perverse considerations’. Al-Birünî apparently renders it by 
واذا كانت الاشياء معلومة باضدادها وحلافاتما‎ ‘if things are known in their 
opposites and differences °." The expression pratepaksa-bhavanam tradi- 
„tionally means ‘ cultivation of the opposite’, the force of the context being 
that whenever perverse tendencies, such as anger and violence, should arise 
in the mind of the Yogin, he ought to cultivate their opposites, such as 
universal compassion, as an antidote. Presumably unaided by an oral tradition 
al-Birüni here legitimately takes the expression to mean simply ' vice versa ', 

e. ‘there is an effecting of the opposite’; and im view of the context he 
understands : ‘ He who gives up violence will be recompensed by their opposites, 
namely the opposites of the earlier mentioned ignorance and causing of pain’ 
الجهل والإيلام» وإذا كان الأمر كذلك فتارك القتل يجازَى بضدها)‎ . . ..# 

(3) The succinct sūtra 2.22 reads: kriartham prats nagjam apy anastam 
tad-anya-sadhàranatvat ‘ Though it (the object of sight) has ceased (to be seen) 
in the case of one whose purpose is accomplished, it has not ceased to be, since 
it is common to others (besides him)’. Al-Birüni appears to have taken the 
word sádhàrama in the sense of a generic property, a universal, and hence an 
intellectum. And he takes krtartha to be its opposite—a sense-perceived object. 
He is consequently led to translate the sūtra: وليس للمعلومات الحسية حقيقة ثابتة‎ 
OV sell ثبات‎ ‘The sense-percepts do not possess permanent reality in the 
way the intellecta do’.* A Platonic-Aristotelian background is evident in this 
translation. 

(4) In sūtra 2.6 al-Birüni, presumably unaided by a teacher, takes a 
definition to be a mere illustration and consequently fails to understand the 
sūtra. Here the concept of asmita ‘ the feeling of individuality or personality ’ 
is defined as drg-daráana-saktyor ekatmata ‘ the state in which the seeing agent 
and the sight function are identified as one self’. Al-Birüni takes this to be just 
a case illustrating the vrtit (mode of functioning of the mind) called wkalpa 
‘ false conception (based on language symbols) ',?* which he uniformly translates 
by الظن‎ ‘ unproven opinion 5 


2 R, 171 (l. 11). 

31 R, 182 (1. 14). Perhaps al-Birüni read here bodhane for badhane. 

3: R, 182 (1l. 15-16). 

3 R, 181 (I. 20). 

34 ' Vikalpa is the existence of abstract imagination on the basis of language symbols, as when 
we say '' the intelligence of the purusha '' though we know that the purusha has no other essence 
than pure intelligence. Without such characteristic mode of ohitte transformation abstract 
thinking would be impossible ’ (S. N. Dasgupta, op. oit., 276). " 

35 R, 178 (l. 13). 
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(5) In illustrating how the latent deposits of karma effect a change in condi- 
tion, the commentaries on sütra 2.12 include a reference to the celebrated story 
from the Mahabharata of Nahusa, who, having replaced Indra as the chief of 
the gods, was later transformed into a snake by the Rsi Agastya.?* Al-Biruni 
also has the story, but he has reversed the role of the characters: ومثل إندر‎ 
حية بعد انكان‎ Roe البرهمن لعن‎ ote بامراة‎ G رئيس الملائكة فانه لما‎ 
iS‘... and like Indra, chief of the gods (lit. : ‘ angels "),?" for having com- 
mitted adultery with the wife of the brahmin Nahusa, he was cursed and turned 
into a snake after he had been a god '.39 This mistake may be accounted for 
by al-Birüni's misunderstanding a Sanskrit text (especially if it used the word 
indra both as a private name and as a name of an institution or title, such as in 
the expression devindm indra) ; but it could hardly be accounted for by postu- 
lating an Indian teacher who did not know this famous story. 

The Arabic translation betrays a constant effort to bring the work as near as 
possible to the mentality of the Muslim readers. This is evident both in the 
selection of the terminology and the transposition of Indian philosophical 
notions and problems into similar ones grounded in Aristotelian and other 
streams of Muslim thought. Random examples are as follows. 

(1) The term karma-vipāka, which had to be coped with in sūtra 1.24, is 
rendered by . . . ($5 نخاف‎ aAA او‎ Ex عليه براحة تؤمل‎ ade فعل المكافأة‎ . 
* . . . action for which either a blissful repose, which is hoped. and longed for 
or & troubled existence, which is feared and dreaded, might be given as 
recompense... .'. 19 

(2) In dealing with sūtra 1.41 the Indian epistemological triad of ghrattr, 
adus and grü/ya is transposed respectively into the te, jee, and 
gine of the Aristotelians. 4! 

(3) The Indian philosophical problem, implicit in siitra 2.15, of what 
constitutes the real self (@tman) is analogous to a question discussed in Arabic 
philosophy as to whether itis the body (OL) or the soul ( pue that constitutes 


the essence of man .(إنسان)‎ The form which this problem assumes in Arabic 


philosophy is reflected in the selection of terms in al-Birüni's translation here. 

Evidently, from the point of view of al-Birüni and his readers, the Arabic 
work provides an operative or functional, though not literal, translation of the 
Yogasūtra with its commentary. This is often done by means of paraphrasing. 


3€ Mahabharata, v.17 ff., x11.942 ff, and with some variations xm.99 ff. (Referred to, 
summarized, and discussed by Jacoby in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of religion and ethics, s.v. 

37 of. India, Hyd., 72: باللائكة‎ Lye Ue طبقة ديو الي‎ “. . . the class of deva whom we 
have explained as angels’ (Sachau, 1, 95) ; of. R, 168 (1. 7). In translating the term for gods by 
IKu ‘ angels’, al-Birüni follows & long-established usage of translators of Greek texte into Arabio. 

35 R, 179 (1l. 16-16). 3 of. V on sūtra 21.2. 40 R, 173 (Il. 18-14). 

4 R, 176 (11. 11-12). 4 R, 178 (ll. 11-12). 
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An example is the rendering of the term matri ‘ compassion ’ in sūtra 1.34 by : 
^... that he should wish and desire well-being for all creatures without excep- 
tion and rejoice in their attaining it 8 

But al-Birüni is also well equipped with & terminological apparatus, some 
of which is drawn from the tradition of Arabic translations from the Greek 
masters. That Aristotelian connotations, however, may constitute a pitfall can 
be seen from the following. In his treatment of sūtra 2.6, drg-daréana-saktyor 
ekátmatasvasmstà, al-Birüni renders drg by {ile and darsana by Jaze, but he 
is then caught in a dilemma: while the union of these two is denounced by the 
sense of the sütra here, it 1s commendable according to Aristotelian philosophy. 
He therefore slightly changes the two terms by qualifying them as follows: 
العاقل المتجسم والعقل السيط‎ ‘the corporeal knower and the simple (i.e. imma- 
terial) act of knowledge ’.*4 

Al-Birüni himself also coined new Arabic technical terms, this being another 
important aspect of his contribution in his work of translation. The following 
are examples: for klesa ‘ affliction’— |e ‘weight’ 45; for buddhi 'intel- 
ligence or the thinking organ '—.. قل‎ ‘heart ’.4 His terminological apparatus, 
however, is not completely uniform. Thus, for instance, the same term عمل‎ 


is used to render at least three distinct concepts: (i) 6م‎ in the sense of 
rajas 47 ; (ii) karma *®; and (ii) sadhana, the name of the second chapter 
of the Yogasttra.*® 

A better understanding and appreciation of al-Birüni's method of transla- 
tion, as well as light on other aspects of his work, may still be expected from 
further clarification of the remaining textual ambiguities. Furthermore, the 


possibilty exists that the commentary will be identified. 


(R, 167) The book of the Indian Patafijali 5° on liberation from afflictions, 5 
translated into Arabic by Abū al-Raihan Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Birini. 


43 R, 176 (Il. 3-4); of. R, 185 (1. 11). 4ه‎ R, 178 (1. 14) ; of. R, 197 (l. 5 et seq.). 
45 R, 177 (1. 20) ; of. R, 167 (1. 2). ** R, 192 (1. 20). 
*? R, 181 (l. 7). ** R, 185 (1. 7). 4 R, 183 (l. 18). 


50 The Arabic transliteration is ,باتنجل‎ which may also stand for the adjectival form 
patanjala ; of. India, Hyd., 6, 102 ( = Bachau, I, 8, 132). However, in all probability al-Birüni 
lengthened the first vowel in order to ensure an approximately correct pronunciation of the 
foreign name. Both in his present translation and in his India, he sometimes uses this method of 
transliterating a short Sanskrit a by an Arabic alif indicative of a long û, e.g. اهم‎ | y——brahmas (R, 
176 (1. 3)) (but AU ,—brahmanda, R, 187 (1.2); برهم ليك‎ —brahma-loka, India, Hyd., 191 (1. 1)). 
Cf. Sachan, 1, 257 (annotations). 

51 The printed text has .أمثال‎ The emendation Jli! (lit. ‘ weights, burdens’) is based on 
R, 177 (1. 20), where this word corresponds to Heéa in sūtra 2.2. For other descriptions by al- 
Birüni of Pataitjali's treatise of. p. 302, n. 1 (of. R, 179 (1. 17), 180 (1. 9), 181 (1. 14), 189 (1. 4) ; 
India, Hyd., 01 (1. 12) for the expression (إرتباك‎ ; India, Hyd., 6, في تخليص النفس من‎ (OLS) 
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The aspirations of men in this world vary, and the civilization of the universe 
is established in an orderly way through this variety. My resolution, nay my 
soul as a whole, is solely directed to teaching, since I have done with the 
pleasure of learning. This (i.e. teaching) I regard as the greatest happiness. 
Whoever has a correct knowledge of the situation will not blame me for my 
persistent efforts and for the burden of endeavour which I bear in translating, 
for the benefit of (my) equals and adversaries, from the language of India. 
Whoever does not know the situation 5% will set me down as ignorant and 
attribute my toil to my wretched state. For every man has things upon 
which his intention and thought are fixed and he is opposed to that of which 
he lacks knowledge—until he reaches a rank in which his excusing himself may 
be permitted and no obligation that does not please him is imposed on him. 

I went on translating from the Indian (language) books of arithmeticians and 
astronomers 55 till I turned to 54 books on wisdom 55 preserved by their élite, 
and with respect to which the ascetics compete with a view to progressing upon 
the way 56 to worship. When they were read to me letter by letter, and when 
I grasped their content, my mind could not forgo letting those who wish to study 
them share (in my knowledge). For niggardliness with regard to sciences is one 
of the worst crimes and sins. What.is (written) black on white cannot but 
(constitute) a new learning whose knowledge should lead to the attainment of 
some good and to the avoidance of harm. 

An introduction giving particulars 5’ about the state of these people and the 

state of the book. 

These are people whose talk within their community is never free from 
(reference to) topics concerning transmigration and (to) the misfortunes of 
reincarnation 55 and (to) unification ® and (to) generation not according to the 
mode 50 of (ordinary) birth. For this reason their talk, when it is heard, has a 
flavour composed of the beliefs of the ancient Greeks, of the Christian secte, 


‘(a book) on the liberation of the soul from the fetters of the body ' (of. Sachau, 1,‏ رباط البدن 
‘(the book of) Patañjali‏ باتنجل فى طلب »lel, wort!‏ النفس معقوطا ,102 India, Hyd.,‏ ;)8 
on seeking liberation and union of the soul with ite intellectum (i.e. object of meditation) °. There‏ 
‘liberation from entanglement’,‏ ي الخحخلاص من الارتباك is a possibility that the original title was‏ 
in which the last word was corrupted into Jll.‏ 

53 More literally ° Whoever is in a different position ’. 

53 Or ‘astrologers’. The text has .متجمول‎ 54 Or ‘came upon’. 

55 Or ‘ philosophy ’. 55 5 A5 may also have the meaning ' to seek ’. 

5? Lit. ‘from which one is informed '. 

5* For حلول‎ of. below R, 193 (1. 16); R, 175 (1. 18) (Ans. to © 20). In the language of the 
theologians and the 55158 this word may refer to the indwelling of God or of a spirit in a body. 

59 of. R, 199 (l. 1); cf. also India, Hyd., 102 (quoted in p. 308, n. 51), الحلاص وانحاد النفس‎ 
Uins ; India, Hyd., 55, الخحلاص والحلوص الى الوحدة الحضة‎ Ib * seeking liberation and addressing 
himself single-mindedly to (the achievement of) absolute unity ' (of. Sachau, I, 73). 

60 Lit. ‘law’. 

* The printed text has J yé. The translation follows an alternative reading J $ mentioned 
by Ritter in his critical apparatus. 
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and of the Süfi leaders. Not one of them (i.e. of the Hindu community) is free 
from the belief that souls are bound in the world and entangled in its ties, and 
that only those which achieve the supreme goal in their endeavour are liberated 
from these (ties and obtain a state of) enduring permanence. Those (souls) 
which do not attain this (goal) remain in the world, tossed about between good 
and evil in the existent (things) until they are cleansed, purified, and 
liberated. 

Their books are composed according to metres, and the texts are provided 
with commentaries in such & way that a complete and accurate 9? translation 
Is difficult, because the commentators are concerned with grammar and 
etymology and other (matters) which are of use only to a (person) who is versed 
in their literary languages (R, 168) as distinct from the vernacular. For this 
reason I was obliged to amalgamate in (my) translation the text with that over- 
lengthy commentary, to arrange the work 4؟‎ in a way which resembles (a 
dialogue consisting of) questions and answers,*5 and to omit (the parts which) 
are concerned with grammar and language. This is an apology which I offer 
because of the difference in size of the book in the two languages, if such a 
comparison is made. (I do this) in order that no one should think that this 
(difference) is due to remissness in (the rendering of) the meaning. Indeed he 
should be assured that it is due to a condensation of what (otherwise) would be 
troublesome (in its) prolixness. May God bestow His favour “® upon the good. 

This is the beginning of the book of Patafijali, text interwoven with 
commentary. 

I prostrate (myself) before Him above whom there is nothing, and I glorify 
Him who is the beginning of things and to whom they shall return, Him who 
knows all beings. In the second place 7؟‎ I exalt, with a humble soul and a pure 
intention, the angels *? and (other) spiritual beings ** who are below Him, and 
I call upon them to help me in my exposition—which I wish to keep short— 
according to the method of Hiranyagarbha.”° 


68 Lit. ‘ according to what it is’. 

55 The name of the commentator is not mentioned. For reference by al-Birüni to ‘ the 
commentator ' ( reall) cf. R, 185 (1. 16), 188 (1. 2) ; India, Hyd., 191 (1. 1), 192 (1. 6), 194 (1. 6), 
196 (1. 15), 206 (1. 14) (= Sachau, 1, 232, 234, 236, 238, 248). 

64 Lit. ' the speech ’. 

°° The Arabio has ' question and answer’ in the singular. 

8% Probably owing to a printing error the diacritical dot over the nin in «c is missing in the 
printed text. 

67 Lit. ‘ then’. 

® i.e. gods (deva). See above, p. 307, n. 37; of. R, 172 (1. 17), 173 (1. 8), 192 (1. 2). Also of. 
India, Hyd., 68 (1. 17), ديو وهم الملائكة‎ ‘ the deva or angels ’ (Sachau, 1, 91). 

** cf. R, 172 (1. 14). For a description of ‘ angels’ (deva) as a subclass of ‘ spiritual beings ' 
وحائيين)‎ JI) see India, Hyd., 68 (cf. Sachau, 1, 91). Sachau’s identification of the latter term 
with deva (loo. cit.) appears to be erroneous. 

7? In Vaeaspati-miéra's subcommentary Tattvavaisaradi (henceforth abbreviated as Vüo.), 
under sūtra 1.1, the following statement is quoted from the Yogiyüjiavalkyasmrii: ‘ Hiranya- 
garbha and no other of ancient days is he who gave utterance (valtã) to Yoga’ (J. H. Woods, 
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The ancients have been deeply engaged in the study 7 of the things through 
which the four objectives "? may be achieved. These (objectives) are : religion 
and conduct of life,? property and ease,"* enjoyable living and pleasure, 
liberation and permanence.’® (In studying these the ancients) scarcely left for 
those who came later scope for discourse. However, my exposition excels in 
clearing up 75 the ambiguities which they put down. It is restricted to (a 
study of) the means" of bringing about the perfection of the soul through 


liberation from these bonds 78 and the attainment of eternal bliss. Accordingly 
I shall say : 


As regards things which perception does not apprehend, the attribute (of 
not being apprehended) can only be ascribed to them because of various 


The Yoga system of Patañjali, with Veda-vydsa’s Yogabhasya and Vacaspati-mióra's Tativavai- 
&iradi, Cambridge, Mass., 1927 (henceforth abbreviated as Woods), 5). According to the 
interpretation of Vao. this implies that Hiranyagarbha preceded Patanüjali. For a similar 
argument Madhava invokes in his Sarvadarsanasangraha, ch. Patafjali-daróana, the above- 
mentioned quotation (misleadingly abbreviating the name of its source as ' Yajiavalkyasmyit’). 
Cf. V&c. under sūtra 1.26 and Vacaspati-misra’s Bhdmats under Brahmasütra 2.2.37. Also of. 
Rüm&nanda Sarasvati's Maniprabha (c. a.D. 1592) on sūtra 1.1: ‘ Although an authoritative 
book was made by Hiranyagarbha, still since that was deemed too extended, an authoritative 
work conforming to that (book) is begun ' (J. H. Woods’s translation in JAOS, xxxiv, 1915, 1 et 
seq.). According to the Mahabharata (Mbh., x11.349.00, quoted by P. Deussen, Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Philosophie, Bd. 1, Abt. 3, Leipzig, 1908, p. 17, n), Yoga was introduced by 
Hiranyagarbha, whereas Kapila is designated as the founder of Sénkhya. Elsewhere too there is 
reference to & connexion between Yoga and Hiranyagarbha (Mbh., x11.342.95, referred to by 
Deussen, op. cit., 17). See op. oit. for further references to Hiranyagarbha. Also see R. Garbe, Dte 
Samkhya-Philosophie, 27 et. seq. 

71 Lit. ' mention ’. 

73 The four objectives (مطالب)‎ referred to in the text are the well-known ‘aims of life’ 
(purugartha), namely : dharma ‘law’, artha ‘economic and political power’, kama * pleasure 5 
and moksa ‘liberation °. 

73 Ritter'stexthas 3,4. In the Arabic soript there is not much difference between a uw and 
dw, which means religious tradition. Possibly al-Birüni had in mind the word au. In India the 
meaning of dharma is uniformly expressed by الدين‎ ‘religion’. Cf. India, Hyd., 102, وتفسير دهرم‎ 


‘the word dharma means "reward'' but in general it is used for‏ الاجر Ky‏ عبارة عن الدين 
religion ’’’ (Saohau, I, 132).‏ “ 

74 For the inclusion of ease (النعمة)‎ within the concept of artha cf. Kautilya's Arthaédstra, 
6.2.1-3 : ‘ Peace and activity (éama-vyáyámau) constitute the source of acquisition and security 
(yoga-ksemayor yoni). Activity is that which brings about the accomplishment of works under- 
taken. Peace is that which brings about security of enjoyment of the fruite of works (karma- 
phalopabhoganam ksemürüdhanah éamah)’ (R. P. Kangle, The Kaufiliya Arthasasira, 1, Bombay, 
1960, 165; rr, Bombay, 1963, 368). Elsewhere the word النعمة‎ is used synonymously with aI JI 
to refer to the concept of sukha ‘ease’, as opposed to duhkha ‘ sorrow’ (R, 189 (1. 7) ; of. 180 
(1. 10)). 

78 In his India al-Birüni also uses the Sanskrit term moksa, e.g. India, Hyd., 53, و سمو‎ 
خلاصبا بالهندية موكش‎ ‘they call its (the soul's) liberation in the Indian language moksa’ (of. 
Sachau, r, 70). 

76 Ritter's text has Jı. Emendation proposed: .حل‎ The translation conforms to this 
emendation. 

77 The usual meaning of أسباب‎ is ‘ causes’. 

78 All those who have not attained liberation are thought to be in a state of bondage. 
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modalities °: (1) (their) essential smallness, as (in the case of) atoms,® whose 
minuteness is the cause preventing them from (being apprehended by) the 
senses 5; (2) (their being) far away, for distance prevents perception when it 
extends beyond the latter's limit; (3) a barrier which conceals, e.g. a fence 83 
which prevents the perception of that which is placed behind it, bones which are 
covered up by the flesh and the skin, and mixtures,9? which being inside the 
body cannot be perceived because of the veils (intervening) between them and 
ourselves ; (4) their being remote from the present time either (because of their 
being) in the past, e.g. the former generations and the tribes which have 
perished, or (because of their being) in the future, e.g. things expected (to happen) 
in the time to come ; (5) the deviating from the methods of cognition by means 
of which apprehension becomes perfected, as in the case of necromancy 84 
whereby the state of hidden things is discovered. It is (in effect) known that the 
perfection of certitude can of necessity only be (obtained) through sense- 
perception, whieh is lacking in the case of hidden things. (R, 169) For what is 
absent can only be inferred from what is present, and that which can be attained 
only through arguments is not in the same (category) as that which is known 
through sense-perception. Similarly logical demonstration removes doubts as 
(effectively as) sense-perception. As long as ambiguities beset the soul, the 
latter is given over to perplexity and cannot give heed to that which (procures) 
its liberation from this entanglement and its deliverance from toil and bondage, 
and (gives) it an eternal sojourn, in which there is neither death nor birth. 
Most of the intentions of the expounders 85 of books are (directed) either to 
the production of a comment 55 peculiar to them or to guidance towards an 


7? For the present discussion of causes of non-perception of. Iévara-krgna's Sdnkhya-karika, 
karikê 7:  atdürüi sGmipyad indriya-ghatan mano-"navasthünát/sauksmyüd vyavadhanad 
abhibhavdi samanabhihardc ca (anupalabdhib) ‘ (non-perception may be) due to excessive distance, 
(excessive) proximity, damage to the sense-organs, unsteadiness of mind, minuteness (of the 
object), the intervening (of another object), being outshone (by another objeot), and the mingling 
(of the object) with like objects". Also of. V on sūtra 1.49. 

8° Read هياات‎ instead of Ritter’s .هياات‎ This Arabic word has the primary meaning ‘ grains 
of dust’. Cf. VAcaspati-misra’s Tativa-kaumudi on Sankhya-harikd, kürik& 7 (quoted in the 
preceding note): sauksmydi—yathendriya-sannikrstam paramanrdd: pranthita-mana api ma 
paéyats *" due to minuteness’’—as for instance (the case of an object) such as an atom, which 
(although) connected with one’s sense (of sight), even one whose mind is fixed (on it) cannot see’. 

51 The Arabic has the singular. 

For the example of the fence cf. e.g. Jánakin&tha's Nyayasiddhántamanjari, Banaras, 
1916, 40. 

9 Probably the humours of the body are meant. Cf. Fakthat al-bustén, 1358: 
.امشاج البدن — طبائعه‎ 

** The MS may be read الموجر على الاموات‎ or .الموجر عل الاصوات‎ In the translation Ritter’s 
emendation المزدجر‎ instead of الموجر‎ has been adopted. If the reading cli s'y! (instead of 
الاموات‎ translated in the text) is adopted, the meaning would be ' prognostication from voices 
(of birds 1) ’. 

.المتكلين 85 


ae ,كلام‎ lit. ‘ speech, discourse ’. 
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objective which they endeavour to obtain.9" The aims are determined °° 
according to (the capacity of) the knower. As for knowledge, it is divided into 
two parts: the superior which leads to liberation, for it procures the absolute 
good, and that which is inferior relatively (to the first part) and which (refers 
to) the remaining objectives, °° which rank lower than (liberation). I shall try to 
see to it that, comparatively to the arguments set forth by (my) predecessors 
with regard to this hidden subject, my comment will have for the reader ?' a 
status similar to that of sense-perception productive of conviction. 

Question 1. The ascetic who roamed in the deserts and jungles ?* addressed 
Patanjali, asking : I have studied the books of the ancients and their discourses 
about things hidden from the senses, and I have found them concerned with 
weak arguments which are beset with doubts and do not aim at demonstrations 
which have the same status as perception providing the calm of certitude and 
guiding towards the achievement of liberation from bondage. Is it possible for 
you to show me by arguments and demonstrations what is sought for in order 
that by grasping it I should be assisted against doubts and misgivings 3 

Answer. Patafijali said: This is possible. I shall give about this a brief 
exposition whose brief (compass) will convey many notions, using at the same 
time sound reasoning.?? For not every man likes or has the time for a lengthy 
exposition. Indeed boredom overcomes him speedily so that he grows tired (of 
the exposition) and abandons it. Listen then, since you have asked. That which 
you seek is praxis,“ which has (in the first place) causes and thereupon results 
and consequences and an agent (bringing) this (about). Accordingly you ought 
to have a true knowledge of each (factor) and criticize the various opinions 
concerning it, rejecting the erroneous ?5 views. (R, 170) A part of prasts °° is as 
it were activity,” and another part is as it were desisting from activity. If you 
grasp this matter you will find that it includes knowledge. For (it consists 1n) 


37 aJi ,بجر ون‎ lit. ' go, proceed to’. 

** This corresponds to تعن‎ in the printed text. As Ritter points out, the word can also be 
read تتفئن‎ ‘ is differentiated '. A further possibility is yi ' are modified ’. 

s9 atl امير‎ is an expression frequently used in Arabic philosophical texts which are trana- 
lated or &dapted from the Greek. 

99 مط المطالب‎ ‘ aims of life’ (purusartha) referred to above ; cf. p. 311, n. 72. 

91 Lit. ' for him who reads it’. 

3* t Jungles’ corresponds to الغياض‎ occurring in Ritter’s text. If the reading shal, 
suggested by Ritter in his critical apparatus, is adopted, the meaning would be ‘ deserts’ or 
* waste lands’. 

** A primary meaning of قياس‎ is ‘comparison, analogy’. It may be used in the sense of 
syllogism or reasoning. 

.عمل 94 

*5 The translation conforms to Ritter’s reading iki. Ritter’s critical apparatus has asl, 

** of. India (quoted by R, p. 169, n. 10); العمل‎ Laai الى أقسام ثلاثة‎ AM طريق‎ uei 
لا تشتغل ألا بك‎ um بالتعويد ومدارة على قبض الحواس من خارج الى داخل‎ (cf. Sachau, 1, 76 et seq.). 

97 js. 
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compression °° of that which spreads out from you towards external (things), 
so that you are not concerned with anything but yourself. (It also consists in) 
the quelling of the faculties of the soul, so that they should not cling 1% to that 
which is not you.!?! (It consists finally in) every (faculty) engaging in the work 
which is assigned to it by you. This activity 1° comprises both knowledge and 
praais. 

Q 2. What is the state of à man who has compressed within 1° himself the 
faculties of his soul and hindered them from spreading out ? 194 

Ans. He is not completely bound, for he has severed the bodily 1° ties 
between himself and that which is other than himself, and has ceased to cling 
to things external to him. But on the other hand he is not prepared for libera- 
tion, since his soul 198 is with قتط‎ 7 

Q 3. How is he (to be described) when he is in neither of the two states which 
have been mentioned ? 

Ans. He then is as he really is in his essence.198 

Q 4. This answer is not satisfactory as an explanation. Let me know 
whether he increases or decreases "° to any degree thereby, on the analogy of 
the expansion of leather in the rain and its contraction in the sun, so that he 
would decay and perish on account of the succeeding states which change him ; 
or alternatively whether he does neither increase nor decrease, as is the case with 
air," in which case he would be inanimate !!? without awareness of anything. 


eal عن الانتشار‎ ul eT قبض‎ (R, 183 (1. 167)) corresponding to pratydhara (sūtra 2.64). 

°° This expression corresponds to the term vrtti of the sütras (e.g. 1.2). 

100 The translation conforms to the reading التشيبث‎ ; of. R, 170 (1. 8). Ritter’s text has essa, 

101 of. sutra 1.2: yogaó citta-vrtti-nirodhah ‘Yoga is the suppression of the modes of 
funotioning of the mind '. 

105 p. s. 103 Lit. ' towards’. 

104 of, V introducing sūtra 1.3: tad-avasthe cetasi visayabhavad, buddhi-bodhaima purusah 
kimsvabhdvah ‘Since there is no object when the mind is in this state, what will be the character 
of the self which consists of intellected and intellection 7 '. 

"^ Ritter’s text has here .العصمة‎ The translation conforms to the reading المسمية‎ suggested 
by Ritter in his critical apparatus. Cf. R, 176 (1. 8). A possible but not very plausible emendation 
of the former reading would be ,العصبية‎ namely : social ties. 


21 108 
نفس 


107 of, India, Hyd., 62 (quoted by R, p. 170, n. 4): حل الرباط ولا‎ sy أنه ليس موثوق‎ . . . 
معه‎ GL متخلص لان‎ (cf. Sachau, 1, 82). 1 

108 of. sūtra 1.3: tada drastuh svar&pe ’vasthanam ‘Then the seer (that is, the self) retains its 
own form’. 

1» | iJ] .ی‎ 

110 Of. Vào. under sūtra 1.3: ‘Never does the energy of the mind, (in that it is) absolutely 
eternal, deviate from itself. Accordingly, as (it is) in restriction, just so (is it) in emergence also. 
Assuredly, the actual form (svaripa) of the mother-of-pearl does not suffer increase or decrease of 
being, no matter whether the perception (jAüàma) which refers to it (gocara) be the source of 
correct knowledge (pramana) or (the source) of misconception ' (Woods, 14). 

111 Ritter's printed text has كاطراء‎ . The translation conforms to the alternative reading 
suggested by Ritter’s critical apparatus: كاطواء‎ . This probably corresponds to dkaéa ‘ ether’. 
Cf. R, 190 (1. 8 and 1. 10) (corresponding to sütras 1.41 and 42 respectively). 

.ماد 118 
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Both opinions contradict the basic (universally) accepted tenets, namely that the 
soul is alive and will not die, and is not subject to decay and annihilation. 

Ans. The meaning of my statement, that he is as he (really) is, is that when 
these sense-faculties and psychic faculties return into him, they are united with 
him in a certain manner which consists in his adhering "® to them and belonging 
to their aggregate.44 This man used to be aware through his senses of what he 
perceived 15 and used to know through the faculties of his soul, which were 
spread outside of it, that which is external to it, so that the return into him (of 
the sense-faculties and the faculties of his soul) did not add to him anything : 
he is exactly as he was before that.H* (R, 171) 

Q 5. How many are the faculties of the soul which spread out of it ? 

Ans. They are five.” The first of them is &pprehension,H? which has three 
modes "® ; (a) (apprehension) by means of the five senses 120 ; (b) (apprehension) 
by means of inferring from a percept,1* for instance smoke indicating a fire 
which is behind a fence preventing it from being seen ; (c) (apprehension) by 
means of hearsay accompanied by a consensus of opinion,!?? for instance our 
knowledge that the city of Kananj is on the bank of the Ganga river. For this 
(knowledge) is attained by means of information received 124 and serves as a 
substitute for one’s apprehension of this (fact) by eyesight. 

The second (faculty of the soul) is imagination,!?5 by means of which one 
knows a thing not as it really is. For instance when the rays of the sun fall on a 
(desert) plain in a certain manner and the thirsty man takes it to be water. 

The third (faculty of the soul) is (conventional) opinion, which has no 


113 Ritter puts a question mark after .الباده‎ In all probability the word should be read 
» 3LJ| deriving from the root .لبد‎ 
` H4 of. sütra l.4.: vriti-sárupyam ttaraira ° At other times it (the self) takes the same form as the 
modes of functioning (of the mind)’. 

115 Or ‘that which encompassed him ’, 

116 of. V on sūtra 1.3: svartipa-pratistha taddnim citi-Saktir yathd kaivalye ; vyutthana-citte 
tu sats tathaps bhavanti na tathd ° At that time the energy of the mind is established in its own form, 
as in the state of katvalya. But when the mind is in its emergent state, (the energy of the mind), 
although really the same, (does) not (seem) so’ and of. Vào. ad loc. 

117 of. sūtra 1.5: vriayab paticatayyah ... ‘The modes of functioning (of the mind) are of 
five kinds...’. 

1 .إدراك‎ Cf. pramana in sūtra 1.0: pramana-viparyaya-vikalpa-nidra-smrtayah ‘Modes of 
correct knowledge, incorrect knowledge, comprehension of words, sleep, and memory '. 

5 ولحه 119 

120 of. praiyaksa in sūtra 1.7: pratyaksanumanagamah pramününi ‘The modes of correct 
knowledge are perceptual, inferential, and linguistic’. 

121 Ritter’s text has here | all with a question mark. In all probability the word should be 
read .المقايس‎ Cf. anumdna of the corresponding sūtra 1.7. 
ae pel. 183 pul c ek Cf. agama in sütra 1.7. 

.ىر 184 

8 .تخيل‎ Cf. viparyaya in sūtra 1.8: viparyayo mithyd-jfidnam atadripa-pratistham 
‘° Incorrect knowledge is false cognition which takes a form other than that of the object’. 

15 abl. Cf. eikalpa in sūtra 1.9: éabdajndndnupati vastu-sinyo vikalpah ‘Conception 
based on communication lacks a (corresponding) object and resulta from perception of words’. 
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reality behind it, but in which one follows current habits of language. For 
instance the expression used by the general public ‘ the spirit’s knowledge 7 
(They use it) although the expression has no signification,!*5 and yet (the man) 
who employs it is not blamed, on account of (linguistic) habit. 

The fourth (faculty of the soul) is dream(ing),!*? which is man's knowledge of 
things which are (in reality) other (than what he knows), which have no 
subsisting reality corresponding to the knowledge in question. 

The fifth (faculty of the soul) is memory, which is the retention of what 
has been known by the knower without its bemg obstructed by forgetting. 

Q 6. How can the quelling of the soul and the compression of its faculties 
away from external things be accomplished ? 

Ans. This may be accomplished in two ways. One of them is of a practical 
nature,! namely habituation. For when a person has turned to a faculty 
of the soul in itself, has painstakingly prevented it from rebellion, and has 
given it in trust to that which is the best for it perseveringly and applying 
himself to it continually—then, unless he repeats (this practice), a time of 
negligence may intervene between two periods, in which time the soul may 
lapse back to what is unsuitable. But by means of continuous application, as a 


137 Ritter's text has here 5L», with the remark that the MS appears to have ola. The word 


should probably be read pale. Cf. V on sutra 1.9: tad yatha caitanyam purusasya svarilpam sti 
yada citir eva purusab tada kim atra kena vyapadisyate, bhavati ca vyapadese vrttir yathd caitrasya 
gauh ‘Thus when, since “the self is in the form of intelligence’’, (we say that) the self is 
nothing but intellect, then how can it have attribute or designation ? Furthermore, it is to the 
designation that (attributive, etc.) relationships are imputed, as for instance (in the case of) 
“ Caitra's cow’’’. 

128 || Swat. 

199 4 و‎ Jl. Cf. nidrü ‘sleep’ in sūtra 1.10: a-bhdva-pratyaydlambana vrttir midrá. This 
sūtra is translated by Woods: ‘Sleep is a fluctuation (of mind-stuff) supported by the cause 
(pratyaya, that is tamas) of the (transient) negation (of the waking and the dreaming fluctuations) ’. 
Deussen, however, translates it: ‘ Die nicht auf einer realen Vorstellung fussende Funktion ist 
der Schlaf’ (Deussen, Allgemeine Geschichie der Philosophie, Bd. x, Abt. 3, 512). Like al-Birüni 
and unlike Woods, Deussen takes the negating particle a in the beginning of the sūtra as applying 
to the compound as a whole and not as applying to bAdva. Accordingly he construes the definition 
in the sūtra like al-Biriini. The latter, however, misunderstood this definition as applying to 
dream. 

130 385 JI. Cf. smrti ‘memory’ in sütra 1.11: anubhüta-visaydsampramogab smrtib. Woods, 
following the interpretation of Vac. ad loc. translates this sūtra: “Memory (smrti) is not-adding- 
surreptitiously (asampramoga) to a once experienced object’. Deussen, however, translates it : 
‘Das Nicht-abhandenkommen eines Objectes, dessen man inne ward, ist die Erinnerung ' (op. 
cit., 512). Cf. J. R. Ballantyne's translation (Yoga-eütra of Patanjals, reprinted, Calcutta, 1960, 
14). The latter two, like al-Birini and unlike Woods, take asampramoga to mean ° lack of loss, not 
letting drop (as from memory)'. For this meaning of the term cf. the Sanskrit dictionaries of 
Monier-Williams and Bóhtlingk, and U. Wogihara, The Sanskrit-Chinese dictionary of Buddhist 
technical terms, based on the Mahavyutpatit, reprinted, Tokyo, 1959, 109.13. ; 

131 .عمل‎ Cf. R, 109 (Il. 18 and 19), 170 (1. 4). 

13 Jı gai. Cf. abhyasa ‘repeated practice, training’ in sūtra 1.12: abhydsa-vavrágyábhyám 
tan-nirodhah * The suppression of those (vritis is attained) by repeated practice and detachment’. 


15 Loy 
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result of which affects disappear, and by means of habituation,‘ the faculty 
in question will indubitably acquire this habit in a permanent fashion, and 
will be diverted from the tendencies it had when it lacked this habit.’ 
(R, 172) 

The second way is intellectual,8* namely mental asceticism,?" which 
consists of contemplating the consequences with the eye of the heart, and 
considering the evil of the existents, which come into being and pass away. For 
nothing is worse 13 than decay and passing away, these two being inherent in 
(the existents). The result of this way is that when the person knows the ill and 
the malignity in all things ; his heart eschews all pursuits of this world and the 
next, his mind becomes free to seek liberation from them; he is relieved of 
questions and needs. For they are the causes of attachment to things existing in 
the world, and add to the evils of bondage, and prevent him from addressing 
himself single-mindedly to his liberation“? When his ambitions are turned 
away from whatever there is in all the worlds, he has attamed a stage tran- 
scending the three primary forces.!4! The latter are such that no world can exist 
unless there is production by them. They generate nature by means of one of 
them 142 and destroy it by means of another of them,!€ (these two forces being) 
pure 144 in their two respective genera. (The third force) which is intermediate 
between the two partakes of the two others, and is on account of this capable 


14 Ritter gives the Arabio word as التعديد‎ and states that the MS is not clearly legible here. 


The correct reading appears to be .التعويد‎ 

135 (f. sūtra 1.13: tatra sthitau yatno 'bhydsah ‘ Of these, repeated practice is the effort to 
remain in the state (of suppressed oritis)’; and sūtra 1.14: sa tu dirgha-kala-natrantarya- 
satkára-sevito drgha-bhimth ‘ This (effort), however, is consolidated (lit. ‘ possesses solid ground ’), 
when it is well attended to for a long time and without interruption ’. 

136 jae. Of. V on sūtra 1.12. In the corresponding quotation in India, (R, p. 172, n. 1 = 
Hyd., 60 = Sachau, 1, 79) this word is corrupted into M (Sachau: ‘renunciation’, ‘ via 
0711384101118 °). 

187 JaJi—a term referring to a way of life characterized by abstinence as practised by the 
Siifis. Cf. vairágya ‘detachment, passionleasness, renunciation ' in siitra 1.15: drstánuéravika- 
visaya-vitrsnasya vasikara-samjnà vairagyam ‘ Detachment is the consciousness of (self-) contro! 
on the part of one who is no longer thirsting for objects that are perceivable or promised by 
scriptures (lit. ° heard ’) ’. 

198 , Jal cou —a regular Safi term denoting non-disoursive intuitive knowledge of the 
mystic. 

138 The translation follows Ritter's reading here, 4,1. He, however, states that he is not 
sure of this reading. An alternative reading may be suggested : ul ‘free from’. Cf. Vac. on 
sütra 1.16: ' For nothing alive is ever free from connexion with bondage to birth and death’ 
(Woods, 39). 

.الخلوص الى الحلاص 140 

141 i.e. the three gunas. Cf. sūtra 1.16: tat-param purusa-khyater guna-vatirsnyam ' The no- 
longer-thirsting for the gunas that resulta from the knowledge of the self is superior to that 
detachment '. 

141 T jt. ‘on one side’. 

143 Lit. ‘on the other side’. 

144 Replace original صرفين‎ for Ritter's emendation .طرقين‎ Cf. R, 181 (lU. 7-8). 
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of governance and maintenance.45 That person transcends (these forces) by 
slipping away from (all) three of them. 

Q 7. How many kinds of conception 1*5 are there ? One or more than that f 

Ans. There are two kinds. One of them is a conception of material (things) 
perceived by the senses.147_ The second is the conception of the intelligibilia, 49 
which are devoid of matter.!*? 

Q 8. Which of the two kinds belongs to those who are spiritual and god- 
like ? 150 
... Ans. Because they are of simple 151 species, not having gross (or cor- 
poreal) bodies.!9* The other 155 kind 154 is of greater value and price than is 
to be found among 5 

Q 9. And what is the position of angels 15° with regard to the two kinds ? 

Ans. It is like the position of the spiritual ones in confining themselves to 
the other 157 kind, being free of anxiety as to being bereft of this (state), 
(R, 173) whereas the other spiritual ones do not enter upon it with the same 
integrity and freedom 155 from thoughts about consequences. 

Q 10. Is there or is there not a difference of rank 15° in this state among the 


angels 1 


145 of. India, Hyd., 30-1: ib, راحة‎ Us فالاولل‎ . .. n [2r ست”‎ Miel... قوی ثلاث‎ 
powers . . . which are called sativa, rajas, and tamas . . . . The first power is rest and goodness, 


and henoe come existing and growing. The second is exertion and fatigue, and hence come 
firmness and duration. The third is languor and irresolution, and henoe come ruin and 
perishing' (Sachau, 1, 40-1). For the equation of the three gunas (qualities, constituente of 
Nature) with the three aspects or forms conceived in the dootrine of the trimtrts, the Hindu 
trinity, cf. e.g. Kélidisa’s Kumürasambhava, 2.4: mamas trimtrtaye tubhyam prak srşteh 
kevalátmane/guna-traya-vibhágüya paácád bhedam upeyuge ‘Salutations to you, O Trinity, one 
before creation, afterwards divided for the sake of the division of the three qualities’. Also cf. 
W. Kirfel, Symbolik des Hinduismus und des Jinismus, Stuttgart, 1959, 44; J. Gonda, Die 
Religionen Indiens, n, Stuttgart, 1063, 65. 

.معقول 148 .سوس 147 .تصور 14€ 

149 of. sūtra 1.17-18 : vitarka-vicárünandasmtià-rüpanugamát samprajñātah ° The self becomes 
fully aware of objects by assuming the form of deliberation, reflection, joy, and egoism ’ ; virāma- 
pratyayabhyisa-pirvakah samskira-Seso 'nyah ‘ By constantly dwelling on cessation until only 
the residual impressions remain in awareness, the self attains a different state ’. 

150 The answer to this question and a further question answered by the following appear to 
be lacking. 

151 Jeudi probably meaning here ‘ incorporeal ’. 

152 of. sūtra 1.19: bhava-pratyayo videha-prakrti-laydndm ‘Those who experience the 
absorption-into-prakyts characteristic of °“ videhas"" (lit. ° the bodiless ’) attain the self which is 
aware of existence ’. 

13 C| may alternatively be read as zil, i.e. ‘ the last’. 

154 pal may refer to one kind of concentration, or alternatively to a kind of men or 
spiritual beings. 

155 of, sütra 1.20: sraddha-virya-smrti-samadhi-prajnd-pirvaka staresdm ' Others attain this 
only after (developing) faith, energy (i.e. firmness of will), mindfulness, concentration, and 
insight 


15* See p. 307, n. 37 above. 
157 الآخر‎ may alternatively be read as 7, i.e. ° the latter’. 


168 Lit. ° purity’. 159 | 2Us of. visega in sūtra 1.22 (next footnote). 
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Ans. There is certainly a difference of rank ; 18° (for) this is a characteristic 
of all groups, both spiritual and corporeal. Were this (difference in rank ever) 
lacking in them (one could not explain) why the emancipation of some of them is 
(relatively) speedier," while that of others is slower. There is no reason for 
the speediness except the persistence in a devoted 19* activity, Just as there is no 
reason for the slowness except remissness in this activity. Consequently there 
are degrees among them, and so a difference in rank results. 

Q 11. Is there a way to liberation other than the two ways, namely habitua- 
tion and asceticism ? 

Ans. (Liberation) may be attained by devotion." This is constituted by 
withdrawal 164 from the body and (directing oneself) towards knowledge, 
certainty, and sincerity in the heart, and towards praise, exaltation, and 
laudation with the tongue, and action with the limbs.195 God alone and nothing 
else 18 aimed at in all these, so that succour should come from Him with a view 
to achieving eternal bliss. 

Q 12. Who is this object of devotion who gives succour * 198. . 

Ans. He is God, who because of His pre-eternity and unity dispenses with 
action, which is requited either by peace, for which one hopes and longs for, or 
by distress, of which one is afraid and which one endeavours to avoid,!*" and 
who is (withdrawn) from thoughts, for He transcends the repugnant contraries 
and that which being alike is beloved.!98$ He knows eternally with His own 
essence. For knowledge which supervenes (at a certain moment) has as its 
object that which (previously) was not known. Ignorance, however, cannot 
befall Him at any time or in any state. 


1*9 of. sūtra 1.22: mrdu-madhyddhimatratvat tato "pi vióesab. (This sütra appears to be an 
interpolation reading tatrapt, subsequently assimilated to sūtra 1.23 by reading tato 'pi.) ' There 
are grades of propinquity, according as the fervour is weak, moderate, or excessive.” 

161 of, sūtra 1.21: tivra-samvegdndm dsannab ‘ Those whose fervour is intense attain the self 
which is near the goal’. 

168 التخلس‎ ' devoted ’, or alternatively vals ' conducive to emancipation '. 

143 .عبادة‎ Of. pranidhána in sūtra 1.23: iévara-pranidhánad và ‘ Or (the self near the goal) 
is attained by devotion to the Tévara ’. 

1*4 Amend تنزع‎ for cU 

Safi term. Cf. Vio. under sūtra 1.23: ‘By devotion (that ig) by a‏ هالعمل بالجوا 
edd Koo of adoration either mental or verbal or bodily ' (Woods, 49).‏ 

16¢ For this question and the answer to it of. India, Hyd., 30 (= Sachau, I, 27-8), referred to 
by R, p. 173, n. 4. 

17 . . . .فعل المكافأة عليه‎ Ch barma-sipdka in sūtra 1.24: Hesa-karma-vipdkisayair 
aparamrsiah puruga-visesa Vvarah ' Tévara is the supreme state of the self, having no contact with 
the substrata of the fruition of works (karma) based on the afflictions (Heéa) '. 

188 For the idea of this expression cf. the term dvandva ° pair of opposites ', e.g. sūtra 2.48 ; 
Bhagavadgita 2.45, 7.27. Cf. Sachau, 1, 263 (annotations) Also cf. V on sütra 1.24: 
iasyüiávaryam samyditsaya-vinirmuktam ‘ His pre-eminence is altogether without anything equal 
to it or excelling it’ (Woods, 50). 

169 of gütra 1.25: taira niratiéayam sarvafia-bijam ‘In that state there is the unexcelled 
germ of the omniscient.’ 
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Q 13. Since the liberated one is described by these attributes, what is the 
difference between him and God, the Exalted One ? 190 (R, 174) 

Ans. The difference between them consists in the fact that the liberated one 
is as described above in the present and the future time, but not in the past 
which precedes his liberation. He is therefore like a deficient . . . , 6 as he does 
not possess in the state which he has achieved the past time which has elapsed. 
For his liberation does not (belong) to pre-eternity.!"? God the Sublime, on the 
other hand, possesses the attributes described above in the three parts of time 
which are conceived by us, namely the past, the present and the future.1’* For 
He in His essence transcends time and its periods from pre-eternity to eternity 
in the future.!?* 

Q 14. Does He have other attributes than those you mentioned ? 175 

Ans. He has perfect sublimity in worth, not in place, because He transcends 
location. He is the absolute perfect good desired by every existent,17® and He is 
knowledge which is free from the pollution of heedlessness and ignorance." 

© 15. Do you or do you not attribute to Him speech ؟‎ 

Ans. Since He knows He must indubitably speak." 

Q 16. If he speaks because of His knowledge, what then is the difference 
between Him and Kapila 179 the knower and the other persons of knowledge who 
spoke because of what they knew ? *°° 


170 This question and the answer to it bear a resemblance to V on sūtra 1.24. Of. also V on 
gütra 1.26. 

171 The word is blurred in the MS. 

172 of. India (quoted by R, p. 174, n. 1). 

173 * Future ' is designated by two words: مستانف‎ and ol. 

174 of. kálenánavacchedát in sūtra 1.26: sa pürvesám api guruh külenánavacchedát * Ho is also the 
teacher of the ancients, for He is not limited by time’. 

175 For questions 14-18 and the answers to them cf. India, Hyd., 20 et seq. (= Sachau, I, 
28 et seq.), referred to by R, p. 174, n. 4 et seq.). 

176 A].Birüni uses here expressions deriving from Greek philosophical texte translated into 
Arabic. 

177 of. sūtra 1.25. 

178 of. sütra 1.27: tasya vdcakah pranavabh ‘The word expressing Him is the sacred syllable 
“ Om", Al-Birüni may have understood vācaka here as referring to speech as an attribute of 
God (tasya) and not to the sacred syllable ‘Om’ (pranava in the sütra) as expressive of God. 
In his translation al-Birüni omite any reference to this sacred syllable. 

17 The word كيل‎ occurring in the MS, which Ritter has replaced by |, was pretty 
certainly an Arabio transcription of the Sanskrit name Kapila. Al-Biruni probably transcribed it 
AS or alternatively he might have used the Persian character for 'p', in which case the 
transcription was Ls. Cf. India, Hyd., 102. Also of. India, Hyd., 54, فانه ولد مع‎ e کل‎ 
والحكة‎ JJI ‘the sage Kapila, for he was born knowing and wise’ (Sachau, 1, 72). According 
to Vào. under sutra 1.25 ‘the earlier commentator Paficadikhs described Kapila as ‘the first 
knower’. Kapila is the well-known name of a celebrated ancient sage. Cf. R. Garbe, Die Samkhya- 
Philosophte, 24 et seq. 

1 of, India, Hyd., 71: ورشين هم الحكاء الذين على انسيتهم افضل من الملائكة بسبب العل ولذلك‎ 
فليس فوقهم الا راهم‎ ee يستفيد الملائكة‎ ‘Reis are the sages who, though they are only human 
beings, excel the angels on account of their knowledge. Therefore the angels learn from them, 
and above them there is none but Brahman ' (Sachau, 1, 93). 
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Ans. Itis time which differentiates them. For the above-mentioned (persons) 
learned to know and spoke after (a time) in which they did not know nor speak ; 
and through speech they transmitted to others what they knew. Consequently 
their speech and teaching are within a (certain) time. As, however, divine 
things have no connexion with time, God, may He be praised, knows and speaks 
in pre-eternity. It is He who addressed in various ways Brahma ** and other 182 
primal (sages). To some of them God sent down a book, to others He opened a 
gate for intermediation (with respect to Him). Again to others He made a 
prophetic revelation so that they grasped in thought that which He bestowed 
upon them. (R, 175) 

Q 17. Whence does He have this knowledge ? 

Ans. His knowledge remains in the same state throughout eternity. 
Inasmuch as He is never ignorant, His essence is full of knowledge and does not 
(need to) acquire knowledge which He did not have. According to what He 
says in the Veda which He revealed to Brahma : ‘ Praise and eulogize Him who 
spoke the Veda and was before the Veda 95 5 

© 18. How can one worship Him who cannot be perceived by the senses ¢ 

Ans. His appellation establishes His existence. For only an (existent) 
thing is given a predicate; and a name is given only to a nameable (object).184 
Though He is inaccessible 185 to the senses, so that they do not grasp Him, the 
soul cognizes Him and thought conceives His attributes. This is the pure manner 
of worshipping Him. And as a result of constancy and diligence in this manner 
of worship some realization is achieved 156 through the above-mentioned 
habituation,18” and hindrances are quelled (which prevent) the soul from being 
compressed and from compressing (its) faculties so as to prevent their spreading 
out and their attachment to what is not real." 


‘181 cf, Vac. under sütra 1.26. أوائل‎ is a translation of pürvesam ocourring in sutra 1.26. 
The difference between Iévara and Brahma is mentioned in V&o. under sūtra 1.20. The way the 
Arabic version defines the difference between God and the ancient sages derives from sütra 1.26, 
the commentaries on it, and probably also from the commentaries on sūtra 1.25. 

183 وغبره‎ is probably a misreading of ayê which ocours in à parallel passage in India 
(R, p. 174, n. 9). The misreading may be due to the influence of the last part of the preceding 
name qal. 

183 of. V on sūtra 1.24 and V&o. under sütras 1.24—5 with regard to lévara as the author of 
the Veda. With regard to lévara as the knower of. Vac. under sütra 1.24 and sūtra 1.26 itself. 
Cf. India, Hyd., 21 (= Sachan, 1, 29). 

184 of. sūtra 1.27. Also cf. V and Vac. on the same sūtra with regard to a name as proof for 
the existence of the object named. 

155 Lit. ° absent '. 

188 Acoording to & parallel quotation in India (R, p. 175, n. 3) : ‘ felicity is achieved °. 

187 of. R, 171 (ll. 15 and 19). With regard to verbal and mental habituation of. sutra 1.28 : 
taj-japas tad-artha-bhavanam ° Utterance of it serves to reveal ite meaning ’. 

188 .بغير الوق‎ In Safi terminology gil means God. With regard to ‘contraction ' and 
'obstacles' here cf. sūtra 1.29: tatah pratyak-cetanadhigamo "py antaraydbhdvas ca ' From 
that comes knowledge of the intellect within and removal of obstacles’. Contraction seems to be 
the antithesis of vtksepa ‘ projection ’ mentioned in sūtra 1.30. 
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Q 19. What are the hindrances which prevent the soul from attaining its 
own self ? 199 

Ans. The hindrances which (keep) the soul (away) from its proper pure 
activity are blameworthy moral qualities, which it acquires because of negli- 
gence 190 with regard to that which is obligatory, of sloth 19+ in action, of 
procrastination,1* of doubt 193 with regard to truth, of impotence 194 due to 
ignorance and of the opinion which (sees) the obligatory as not obligatory.!?5 

Q 20. The soul acquires blame because of these hindrances. Are there other 
hindrances which are not blameworthy ? 

Ans. (The soul) 196 is distracted 157 by preoccupation in the following six 
manners: its preoccupation with impulses which come to it without any 
intention on its part ; its preoccupation with created beings 195 whose reincarna- 
tion 199 it expects ; its preoccupation with disappointment in and despair with 
regard to its quest; 200 its preoccupation with change in the body ™ which is 
its chariot 205 . . . to it, or its occurrence is in it or in its actions.2% 

Q 21. What is the way towards quelling and warding off *9* of (the above) ? 
(R, 176) 

Ans. The setting apart of one’s thought towards God, the Exalted and 
Sublime One, (alone) to the point of not being aware of anything else that 
might distract him.205 


1** The expression ll الاقبال على‎ ‘attaining its own self’ is close in meaning to the 
expression svarüpa-daráawam apy asya bhavaii ‘he gains insight into his own nature’ in V on 
sūtra 1.29. 

19? of, pramdda in sūtra 1.30: —vyüdhi-styana-sasóaya-pramadalasyavirati-bhranti- 
daréandlabdha-bhimikatvdnavasthitaivani ocia-vikgepas te 'niarüyüh ‘The obstacles are the 
distractions of the mind, i.e. error due to sickness, languor, doubt, heedlesaness, sloth, and 
sensuality, also lack of an objective basis for perception, and instability of perception ’. 

101 of, alasya in sūtra 1.30. 

191 Lit. ‘ putting off till to-morrow’. Perhaps this is meant to render anavasthitatva 
‘instability ’ of sütra 1.30. 

193 of. samsaya in sūtra 1.30. 

194 of, alabdha-bhümikatva in sūtra 1.30. 

195 of, bhrünti-daréana in sūtra 1.30. 

196 For the text up to the word ' body’ of. sūtra 1.81: dubkha-daurmanasydthgamejayatva- 
$vasa-praévdsá viksepa-sahabhuvah ‘The companions of the distractions are pain, melancholy, 
trembling of the body, inhaling and exhaling’. Also of. V on this sūtra. 

107 يشغلها‎ corresponds to viksepa in sūtra 1.31. 

195 of. adhtbhautikam in V on sūtra 1.31. 

19 حلول‎ . See above, p. 309, n. 58. 

109 of. daurmanasya in sütra 1.31. 

101 of. a&gamejayatva in sütra 1.81. l 
' 208 The three words that follow appear to be corrupt. Ritter notes that they are difficult to 

read in the M8. For the simile of the chariot cf. India (Sachau, 1, 49) : ‘ The soul is in matter like 
the rider كب)‎ |) on & carriage (alo) . . .". 

19? The meaning is not clear. 

104 of. pratisedha in sūtra 1.82 (see next footnote). 

705 This is certainly meant to render sütra 1.32, though the Sanskrit text here does not refer 
in any way to God : tat-pratisedhdrtham eka-tattvdbhydsah ‘ Their removal is effected by repeated 
practice aimed at a single entity’. sÍ] corresponds to eka-tattva here. For this answer cf. 
India (quoted in R, p. 176, n. 1.). 
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Q 22. Is there a thing that ought to be wished for together with the thought 
which has been described ? 

Ans.™s He ought to wish and desire the welfare of all creatures without 
exception, rejoice in its being achieved by them,?" have compassion on the 
unfortunate and the afflicted,?99 be glad because of the works of the righteous 
and the good,?9? shrink from the works of the wicked and the eviL.?? And he 
should (obtain) awakening تك‎ for his soul,3? so that his breath ** will not go 
away and be lost 214 in the two states of (namely) its retention and expulsion." 

Q 23. What is his state when he achieves this stage before liberation ¢ 

Ans. (At this stage) his psychic power overcomes his body, the bodily 
obstacles have been abolished and he is in control of his (own) self. If he wishes 
he makes it as small and subtile as a grain of dust, and if he wishes he makes 
it as big and extensive as the air." It? is like to a crystal? m which its 
surroundings are seen, so that the things are in it, whereas it is external to them. 
In the same way he contains that which encompasses him, so that when 


206 For this answer cf. India (quoted by R, p. 176, n. 3). 

207 Here yl ريد‎ corresponds to maitri in sūtra 1.83: maitri-karugaá-mudstopekganam 
sukha-duhkha-punydpunya-vigayanam bhávanataá citia-prasüdanam ‘ By cultivation of affection 
for the pleasant, compassion for the unpleasant, delight at good, indifference to evil, calm of the 
mind is attained’. glk GIS corresponds to V ad loc.: sarva-prünigw; حصوله‎ to V ad loc.: 
subkha-sambhogapannesu. 

208 Hero بحنو‎ corresponds to karuga in sütra 1.33; المسا كين وذوي البلوى والشدايد‎ to 
dubkhitesu in V ad loo. 

209 يفرح‎ corresponds to muditd in sūtra 1.33 ; الصالحين‎ JLEY to pungatmakegu in V ad loo. 

210 Here ينفر‎ corresponds to upeksā in sūtra 1.3; عن افعال الاردياء والاشرار‎ to apungdt- 
makesu in V ad loc. 

211 This possibly corresponds to citta-prasadam in sutra 1.33. 

He i 

"Lá. 

114 Tf Ritter’s suggestion is correct, a , should probably be added : c "m 

216 Al.Birüni seems to have run the two siitras 1.33 and 1.34 together. The word mE 
corresponds to prüma in sütra 1.34: —pracchardana-vidhárawabhyam vd pranasya ' Or (this is 
attained) by breathing out and holding of breath’. Here جذب‎ corresponds to vidhdrana ; and 
إرسال‎ to pracchardana. 

11€ For this answer of. India (quoted by R, p. 176, n. 3). 

s17 This corresponds to sūtra 1.40: paramayu-parama-mahativiato 'sya vasiküárah ' His 
control extends from the smallest atom to the greatest magnitude’. For مقتدر‎ cf. vasitkära. 
For LAIS of. paramánu here and V adloc. For;l,AU of. Masiprabha ad loc. There seems to be 
no reference to sütras 1.85—9. 

218 For the present sentence and the following one of. sutra 1.41: kgima-vrter abhijütasyeva 
maner grahitr-grahana-grahyesu tatstha-tad-ajanatà samüpattih ‘ Samapatti is the presence in all 
(small and large) and the encompassing of all (large and small) on the part of the mind which has 
abandoned the functions of knower, knowing, and known, as a good gem shines on all and bears 
the image of all’. 

31? The word 3) sl corresponds to abhijdto manih in the sütra and to sphatika in V ad loo. 
(where the whole illustration is used in a somewhat different way). 

320 The Arabio أحاط ب‎ may also mean: ‘that which he comprehends’. Cf. R, 170 (I. 19), 
177 (1. 2). 
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union ??! between (the act of) knowing and the known ??? (is achieved) in him— 
he being the knower—intellection, he who intellects, and that which is intellected 
become in him one thing. (R, 177) And withal he (subsists) within four 224 
degrees whose glory and splendour * differ. The first is the lowest ; it (consists 
in) the apprehension of the three above-mentioned (i.e. the act of knowing, the 
known, and the knower) qua names,*3 attributes??? and details which do not 
constitute 225 definitions.??? When he transcends it, (reaching) definitions which 
turn the particulars of things into universals,” he achieves a second degree.?5! 
He does not, however, cease in this (state) from (engaging in) details of (his) 
knowledge of things. Then, when (engaging in) details is abandoned in his 


321 The word 4€| may correspond to samápatti ‘ fusion’ in sütra 1.41. 

n? ' Known ’ is here in the plural in Arabic. 

133 The terms pte, Dulli, and العام‎ as well as the terms jie, Jpili, and ,العاقل‎ may 
correspond to grahana, grahyant, and grahitr (sūtra 1.41). The formula affirming the identity in 
one subject of the second tried of Arabic terms is often used by the Aristotelian philosophers, 
being applied to God. 

324 of. V on sūtra 1.46: sa caturdhopasankhyatah samádhir sti ‘ Thus concentration has been 
described according to its four subdivisions’. This refers to the kinds of concentration discussed 
in sütras 1.424. For what follows cf. India, Hyd., 53 (quoted by R, 176, n. 3) = Sachau, 1, 
69-70: ' The Hindus say: “ If a man has the faculty to perform these things, he can dispense 
with them, and will reach the goal by degrees, passing through several stages. (1) The knowledge 
of things as to their names'and qualities and distinotions, which, however, does not yet afford 
the knowledge of definitions. (2) Such a knowledge of things as proceeds as far as the definitions 
by which particulars are classed under the category of universals, but regarding which & man 
must still practise distinction. (3) This distinction (viveka) disappears, and man comprehends 
things at once as a whole, but within time. (4) This kind of knowledge is raised above time, and 
he who has it can dispense with names and epitheta, which are only instrumenta of human 
imperfection. In this stage the intellectus and the intelligens unite with the intellectum, so as to 
be one and the same thing ". This is what Patafijali says about the knowledge which liberates 
the soul’. Also of. India, Hyd., 51-2 (= Sachau, 1, 68). 

115 The reading of +l. seems to be doubtful. 

115 Tn the Arabio : e ‘name ’ in the singular. 

337 dio ° attribute ' in the singular. 

ne Lit. ‘give’. 

=» This has a slight correspondence to sütra 1.42: tatra sabdārtha-jñāna-vikalpaih saħkīrņā 
savitarka samāpałtih ‘ Of these (i.e. within the category of samapatti) savitarka (the determinate)- 
samapattt is associated with concepte arising from the cognition of the meanings of words’ 
(tatra is absent in some versions). For ,.| cf. sabda in the sūtra. However, al-Birüni seems to 
introduce here conceptions deriving from the epistemology of the Aristotelians. This also seems 
to be the case in what follows. 

130 of. sūtra 1.49: érutünumána-prajidbhyám  sümünya-visayü viśesārthaivāi. Woods's 
translation here is apparently based on the probably incorreot reading anya (of. Deussen, Op. cit., 
518) instead of s@mdnya ‘ universal ’ : ' has an object other than the insight resulting from things 
heard or from inferences inasmuch as its intended-object is & particular’ (Woods, 94). Both تفاصيل‎ 
‘details’ and جزئيات‎ ‘particulara’ correspond semantically to viáesártha hero, whereas SLE 
‘ universala ’ corresponds to sümünya. Al-Birūnī may have misconstrued the sūtra or the 
commentary on it. 

* This differs from the second kind in Patafijali's sūtra 1.43 : smrti-parisuddhau svaripa- 
Sinyevarthamdira-nirbhdsad nirvitarkd ‘The nirvitarka (non-determinate samapatii) appears to 
consist of the object alone, as if it had relinquished its own nature, when memory is purified (i.e. 
done away with; or: ' when mindfulness is perfected ’)’. 
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knowledge, and when he apprehends things as unified 9? and actualized 
according to time, he reaches the third degree. In this (stage), when existence 
is separated in his (mind) from time and ...*9? his knowledge of particulars 
and universals; then not (even) that which is as subtile 234 as an atom 5 
is hidden from him.?3* He is superior to one who receives information 237 about 
a thing with regard to which something is hidden from him, so that the defect of 
a person who hears about (the thing) is not removed 9? by the (act of) 
hearing? He can do without designating by names and attributes,?!? these 
being instruments of necessity and need. Thus he has reached the ultimate 
(stage) in the noble fourth degree, and deserves to be called truthful.?*! 

Here ends the first section, (dealing with) making the heart steadfastly 
fixed,?1? of Patafijali’s book. 


31 For since واحاط بالاشياء‎ ‘when he apprehends things unified’ of. V on sūtra 1.43: 
eka-buddAg-upakramab ‘ the formation of & single mental-act ' (Woods, 82). 

73 Ritter indicates a lacuna here. 

234 of. sūtra 1.44: etayaiva savicara nirvicdra ca stikema-visayd vyākhyätā ‘ By this has been 
explained the savicārā and the nirvicärā samapattt which has subtile objecte °. (This translation 
is corroborated by V on sütra 1.46. An alternative translation might be: ‘ By this has been 
explained the savicárü samûpatti ; whereas the nirvicára samdpatts may be explained as having 
subtile objects’.) Cf. also sūtra 1.45: siksma-vigayatvam calinga-paryavasanam ‘ These subtile 
objects include the uncharacterized ’. 

#35 „La sometimes serves as a term designating ‘atom’; of. p. 312, n. 80. This, however, is 
not the case in Kalim termmology. 

™¢ cf. Bhoja on sutra 1.49: asyam hi prajidyam  sükgma-vyavaMta-viprakrsiánam apt 
vióesah sphutenaiva rüpena bhasate ‘ When this (yogio) knowledge (has been attained), then (any) 
particular, even if it be subtile, hidden, or distant, becomes distinctly manifest '. 

ae? sl may alternatively be rendered by ‘ one who gives information ’. 

95 Lit. ‘cured’. 

H* For d of. ruta, sūtra 1.49. The translation proposed in the Arabio text may require 
here the emendation of the second aia in R, 177 (1. 7) into o. This statement appears to refer 
to a discussion similar to that of V on sūtra 1.49. Here Prom ‘ one who receives information ' 


may refer to dgama of V on sūtra 1.49, and jx ‘is hidden’ may refer to vyavahita ' placed 
apart, hidden’. 

240 For والصفات‎ sk- YÍ of. 4abda in V on sūtra 1.49. 

241 The Arabio word pi.» is often used as a designation of persons venerated on religious 
grounds. Thus itis applied to Mubammad's friend and father-in-law, Abü Bakr, who was the first 
Caliph. The description of the last state by the word ‘ truthful ' corresponds to that of sūtra 1.48 : 
rtambhara tatra prajñā ‘ In this (calm) the insight is truth-bearing ‘ (Woods, 94). Cf. India, Hyd., 
57 (1.12): عن رتب الصديقين‎ «u$ و |0 قصرت‎ ‘though his degree be lower than that of the saints’ 
(Sachau, 1, 76). Sütras 1.46, 47, 50, 51 are not reflected in the Arabic text. 

3:3 Lit, ‘fixed in one place’. For lal إقرار‎ here cf. R, 183 (l. 21), corresponding to 
sütra 8.2. 


CHING-TE CHEN AND THE PROBLEM OF THE 
‘IMPERIAL KILNS’ 


By MARGARET MEDLEY 


It was in the year 1856, with the publication of Stanislas Julien's partial 
translation of the then fairly recently published T'ao-lu Bg 4% of 1815, that 
Europe and America first became aware of the possible existence of an 
‘imperial kiln ’ or group of kilns at Ching-té Chén # $š $ER." Nor was this 
all, for according to Julien’s translation such an ‘ imperial kiln’ was established 
in the year 1369, the second year of the Hung-wu i JÊ period.? In view of 
Julien’s standing in his own time, it is not unnatural that the facts as recorded 
by him with regard to this important event should have remained virtually 
unchallenged for the better part of a century. Jacquemart, in his monumental 
111510176 de la céramsque,? from which so many terms for wares and techniques 
have survived to become common currency, is heavily dependent upon his 
predecessor in the field. The first suggestion of an alternative possible date 
comes from Bushell in a footnote to his translation of the 7'ao-shuo Bg BR, 
a work dating from 1774 and thus slightly earlier than the 7“ao-lu. This earlier 
work is generally regarded as less historically inaccurate than the 7'"ao-lu, - 
which is perhaps a little sounder on the technical side; both works, however, 
are notoriously unreliable. The date quoted in the 7'ao-shuo for the establish- 
ment of an ' imperial kiln ’ is the thirty-fifth year of the Hung-wu period, that 
is 1402, but Bushell in his note writes, ‘ The Official Record 5 says second year, 
which is probably correct. The emperor died in the thirty-first year of his 
reign'. He thus briefly dismisses the date 1402 as error, preferring to accept 
the local history as being in this respect the more reliable source. Bushell 
completed his translation in 1891,9 but his text remained unpublished until 
1910, two years after his death, and nearly ten years after the publication of x 
his greatest contribution to Chinese ceramic studies, Oriental ceramic art,’ for 
which he used the same source materials. With reference to this translation 
of the 7'ao-shuo Nobumori Ozaki writes, ‘ How far he expected this manuscript 


1 Ching-té Chén t'ao-lu Ft $8 $R Pg $$ by Lan P'u FF Pf, with the preface date 18165. 
The work was later revised by his nephew Chéng T'ing-kuei RP FE XE. The edition used is the 
reprint of 1891. 

2 Stanislas Julien, Histoire ei fabrication de la porcelaine chinosee, ouvrage traduit du Chinois, 
Paris, 1852, translator's preface, pp. lix-lxi. 

3 A. Jacquemart, Histoire de la céramique, Paris, 1873, 64. 

* T'ao-shwo Mig FR, by Chu Yen SE EK in 6 chüan, published in 1774. The edition used is 
the reprint of 1914. Stephen W. Bushell, Description of Chinese pottery and porcelain being a 
translation of the T'ao-shuo, with introduction, notes and bibliography, Oxford, 1910. 

* Whenever Bushell refers to the ‘ Official Record’ he means the Fou-liang hsien-chih 
FF FE ER XG. Ho was lent a copy of the 1823 edition of Ch‘iao Ohu $$ # in 22 chüan by 
the then director of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. It has not been possible to trace this copy. 

* Description of Chinese pottery and porcelain, p. 55, n. 2. 

' Stephen W. Bushell, Oriental ceramic art, the collection of W. T. Walters (text edition), New 
York, 1899. Abbreviated to OCA. 
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to be published after his death is a matter only for conjecture but, judging 
from the number of errors in it which might lead the unkind to question his 
capacity as a sinologue, I am convinced that he intended to revise it thoroughly 
before publication ’.® In Oriental ceramic art Bushell kept the date 1369, and 
in discussing his Chinese sources he states unequivocally that he proposes to 
‘depend chiefly on the official annals of Fou-liang-hsien and on the T'ao-shuo, 
the author of which devotes his third book to a general account of the porcelain 
of the Ming dynasty ’.* He then writes under the heading ‘ Hung-wu ' that 
‘in the second year of his reign (1369) the imperial kiln was built at Ching-té 
Chén’.1° As stated above, this date is not given in the 7'"ao-shuo, but is 
recorded by Julien in his translation of the T“ao-lu. To anyone familiar with 
both these texte, this would suggest that Bushell has confused the titles of the 
two works, but the footnote in Description of pottery and porcelain makes his 
acceptance of 1369 in preference to 1402 understandable. He had already made 
clear his dependence on the T“ao-shuo and the Fou-hang hsten-chth of 1823, 
80 it is unfortunate that the relevant passage reads Hj Bt 3& 4 Sm An f JB 
gh MORE EGRE ES. BO ,كور‎ F — F E ‘at the 
beginning of the Hung-wu period, the Chén ($) as formerly, was subordinated 
to Fou-liang county in Jao-chou fu. For the first time fired wares were now 
dispatched annually to the capital. There was an imperial depot and 20 official 
kilns’. It should be made clear that these official kilns were thus under 
contract to supply the needs of the capital. This would involve the production 
of all types of wares, from massive wine jars to common tea bowls for the use 
of the whole administrative hierarchy as well as for the palace itself. It would 
be going beyond the evidence to infer from this passage that any of these 
20 kilns produced wares of such special quality for the palace alone as to justify 
the term ‘ imperial’, or the belief in the existence of an ' imperial kiln’. Even 
apart from the mistranslation, it is difficult to understand how Bushell was 
able to maintain his position with regard to this date, especially as he had 
access to such texts as the Jao-chou fu-chih && 3H FF x5 of 1825 and the 
Chiang-hst t‘ung-chth YI. 75 3 75 of 1882, which both, on the authority of 
'a sixteenth-century work partly included in the ceramic sections, give the date 
as the thirty-fifth year of the period." He cannot have been unaware of this 


* Ozaki Nobumori, ‘ Chinese literature on ceramics’, Oriental Ari, NS, m, 1, 1957, 25-7. 

* OCA, 189. The italics are Bushell’s. 

10 op. cit., 190. 

11 Fou-liang Asien-chih, ch. 6, T‘ao-chéng iy jg section of the monograph on natural 
resources, f.1 r/v in the manuscript copy made for Sir Percival David from the edition of 1740, 
compiled by Li Chien-tê Æ jf ff. This edition differs fundamentally from the K'ang-hsi 
edition of 1682 by Wang Lin-yüan =F [Eg JG to which all other references in this paper have 
been made. Bushell’s borrowed copy of the 1823 edition would have been nearer to the edition 
of 1740, مع‎ for this reference alone the Ch‘ien-lung edition has been preferred. 

13 OCA, 648-4. Bushell gives a summary of the histories of both these works and the dates 
given above are those of the editions he used. The work quoted in these two local histories is 
the Chiang-hsi shéng ta-chih YT Pa 4M K mu by Wang Teung-mu E 5% PR of 1556 and 
issued with supplements in the Wan-li period not earlier than 1090. 
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contradiction, yet surprisingly he lets it pass entirely without comment. It is 
evident that his evaluation of the Chinese sources does not coincide with our 
own, but this can scarcely be held against him, since he naturally inherited the 
traditions current in his,own time.? Even more unfortunate is the fact that 
he inherited not only the Chinese tradition, but also that established by Julien, 
of whom he was, however, somewhat critical, but by whom on this point at 
least he may have been influenced. Bushell, in his two great works, the 
translation of the T“ao-shuo and Ortental ceramic art, laid the foundations for 
our research in Chinese ceramics. It is a misfortune that his authority in his 
own time, and the respect in which he has always been held, has resulted in 
his errors passing almost unrecognized and proving a serious obstacle to our 
progress in this field; perhaps nowhere is this more obvious now than in his 
perpetuation of a specific date for the establishment of ‘imperial kilns’. As 
Pope has been careful to point out, however, Bushell was handicapped, * He 
lacked the critical apparatus of modern sinology, and his first-hand contact 
with ceramic wares dating from periods earlier than the Ch'ing Dynasty must 
of necessity have been somewhat limited. This is in no way to his discredit ; 
he simply lived too early . . . ’.14 

Since the beginning of this century bibliographical studies have advanced 
nearly as fast in some respects as our knowledge of the material remains of 
China. The last 30 years, especially, have seen rapid developments in almost 
all fields. An unfortunate exception would appear to be the critical examina- 
tion of the literary sources on ceramics, where there has been a too ready 
dependence upon late texts, such as the T'ao-shuo, T'ao-lu and the late editions 
of the local histories, many of which rely in their turn on earlier texts them- 
selves of uncertain value. Owing to this neglect of the Chinese source materials, 
we have until recently been compelled to accept Bushell’s statements, and not 
only this, to accept the unquestioning repetition of them by others, most, but 
by no means all of whom either have had no access to the texts, or who lacked 
a sound knowledge of the Chinese language. Nevertheless Hobson, who availed 
himself of the assistance of his colleague Lionel Giles, while following Bushell, 
does examine, however briefly, the contradiction between the two dates 
traditionally recorded, and points out that in order to bring the thirty-fifth 
year of Hung-wu within the reign of that emperor it is necessary to base one’s 
reckoning on the year 1364, when he declared himself Prince of Wu.!5 This 
ingenious way out of the difficulty is entirely without justification. Chinese 
dating is based on a reign period, and in this instance to attempt to antedate 
the establishment of the dynasty is to make complete nonsense of the system. 


13 Bushell’s ch. xxiii, ‘Chinese bibliography in relation to the ceramic art’, OCA, 639-99, 
is a useful one and he is meticulous in stating his editions ; that these editions are not always 
the best available to-day oan hardly be held against him. 

14 John A. Pope, Chinese porcelains from the Ardebil shrine, Washington, D.C., Smithsonian 
Institution, 1956, 28. On pp. 27-33 Pope evaluates the Chinese sources. 

15 R. L. Hobson, Chinese pottery and porcelain, 2 vols., London, 1915 ; see 1, 153-4, and 
u, 1-2. 
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Others such as Zimmermann and Honey, both writing in the first half of this 
century, follow the tradition established by Julien and Bushell!* The next 
step, surprisingly, was taken by Jenyns when he for the first time raised the 
question as to whether there was at any time an imperial kiln in the Hung-wu 
period.1? After summarizing the situation up to the time of writing he rather 
spoils the effect by suggesting that the thirty-fifth year could be regarded as 
the most reasonable date. He gives as his reason the argument put forward 
by Ozaki Junsei Ei (dj Xj # in his long paper ‘ Kasei-yo' $ sf g? which 
is briefly that when Yung-lo 7x 44 seized the throne from his nephew, he was 
so anxious to expunge all record of the young man’s reign, that he ordered the 
deletion of the events that lay between Hung-wu and himself from both the 
dynastic history 1° and the Shth-lu.2° This argument would mean that the last 
year of the Chien-wén # ع3‎ period saw the establishment of the ' imperial 
kiln’, which in view of the precarious situation in which the wretched young 
man found himself, quite apart from the disturbed state of the empire as a 
whole, seems not only historically unlikely, but even impossible. Jenyns, how- 
ever, favours this theory because ‘it would explain the absence of imperial 


16 Ernst Zimmermann, Chinesische Porzellan, seine Geschichte, Kunst und Technik, Leipzig, 
1913, and the same author's Chinesische Porzellan und die übrigen keramischen Erzeugnisse 
Chinas, Leipzig, 1923, agree in using 1369, as does also W. B. Honey in The ceramic art of China, 
and other countries of the Far East, London, 1944. In connexion with Honey's study it is only 
fair to point out that his book was intended as an aesthetic approach to the subject rather 
than & critical historical survey, but the book has had such wide circulation that it seems 
important to note it here. 

17 Sogme Jenyns, Ming pottery and porcelain, London, 1958, 34-8. 

18 Published as a whole number in Töjt Hag FH ‘ Oriental Ceramics’, vir, 1, 1936. Jenyns 
unfortunately gives the volume as 3 and omits the page references. Ozaki at that time believed 
(pp. 29-30) that there were historical reasons for accepting the thirty-fifth year of Hung-wu 
(1402), but does not discuss these. Later in his Mindat no 10: AR 4X, D Mg 2+ ' Ceramics 
of the Ming period’, Tokyo, 1942, he expresses a new view (pp. 7-8). It is that the first date 
is too early, and the second too late, and that what has happened has been to write = F F 
‘ thirty-fifth ’ instead of twenty-fifth — -+ dr. He refers to the Ta Ming hui-tien K HY 
© HHL, ch. 194 (see Chung-wén shu-cha edition HA Ar gf jā, Taipei, 1963, vol. v, p. 2631, 1b) 
to & passage dated to the twenty-sixth year concerned with the manufacture of porcelain vessels 
for ‘ general use’ Ht JH, the requirements for which were to be estimated in terms of men and 
materials, and he interprete the passage as meaning that the kilns were established in 1392, 
apparently regardless of the error of one year. What he does not seem to have realized at the 
time was that the phrase fit AA 2% [I| £ y does not usually mean wares for use only in 
the imperial household, but wares intended for use throughout the palace precinct, in the store- 
rooms and in the ministerial offices of the nei-fu Py Hf. As the Ta Ming hui-tien text continues 
in the next sentence *. . . if the requirements are large craftsmen should be moved to the capital 
and kilns set up; if they are small the wares should be made privately in Jao-chou fu and 
Ch'u-chou fu’, it is unlikely that at this time any wares were made at what is normally under- 
stood to mean an imperial kiln—one which produced wares of the highest quality, in accordance 
with a prescribed range of designs. The unskilled labour needed for brick and glazed tile making, 
which is also mentioned in the same passage, implies that budgeting economically was more 
important than making ‘ imperial’ wares, which would have involved a considerable outlay of 
capital, as well as a careful reorganization of the labour force in order to achieve the high 
standards of craftamanship that would be expected. 


19 Ming-shih HA Hi compiled by Chang T'ing-yü họ FE E and others. 
20 Ming shihlu AA BE Si. 
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porcelain of the Hung-wu period far better than the destruction of the palaces 
at Nanking’, an event that took place in the same year. Daisy Lion-Gold- 
schmidt in her useful handbook ?? ignores this possibility, stands firmly on the 
1369 date, and attempts no examination of the conflicting traditions. It is, 
however, somewhat disturbing to find as recently as 1963 that Sullivan in his 
catalogue of the Barlow collection * accepts unhesitatingly the same date 
apparently basing his opinion on the Ching-té Chén t'ao-tz& shih-kao Ek Rt $ 
Bg 2E Hi fa, t a compilation in which the authors in fact are strongly inclined 
to favour the year 1402 instead. 

A more cautious attitude has been adopted by a small number of specialists. 
The best known are Pope, who in writing of ‘ imperial wares ’ avoids all mention 
of an imperial kiln,$* Garner, who similarly evades the difficulties involved in 
taking sides,?* and Ayers, who comments that Chinese sources are at variance on 
the point, and leaves the matter severely alone without committing himself in 
any way.?? Arthur Lane in his chapter on ceramics in The arts of the Ming 
dynasty writes less cautiously, but discerningly, ‘ We may safely discredit the 
conflicting Chinese accounts of an imperial factory founded at Ching-té Chén 
by the first Ming emperor, Hung-wu. There is no tangible evidence of Ming 
°“ Imperial" porcelain till the reign of Yung-lo (1403-24), when for the first 
time the reign mark was applied to a series of wares whose almost excessive 
refinement set them apart from anything previously made at Ching-té Chén. 
Significantly the marked Yung-lo pieces are all monochromes white or glazed 
a rich copper red 8 

Such then is the situation with regard to the European and American texts 
on the ceramics of the beginning of the Ming dynasty.*? On the one hand there 


31 Jenyns, Ming pottery and porcelain, 38. 

11 Daisy Lion-Goldschmidt, Les potteries et porcelaines chinoises, Paris, 1957, 90. 

23 Michael Sullivan, Chinese ceramics, bronzes and jades in the collection of Sir Alan and 
Lady Barlow, London, 1963, 105-6. 

14 Ching-té Chén t'ao-iz^ shih-kao E- 89 Sit B 372 E fS ‘ Draft history of the ceramics 
of Ching-t6 Chén’ compiled by Chiang-hst shéng ching-kung-yeh ting t'ao-tz4i yen-chtt so-pien 
iL PH d PE COL 3E Mé Dg zx GF FX Br HR ‘The Ceramic Research Department of 
the Chiang-hsi Province Light Industries Office ', Peking, 1959, 95-7. The only text referred to, 
and quoted from in these few pages, is the Fou-liang hsten-chih, but no indication is given of the 
edition used. As stated above, p. 327, n. 11, there are fundamental differences between various 
editions of this work, so that this compilation cannot, in ite present form, be regarded as of 
any great value. 

15 Pope, Ardebil, 33-8. The author discusses ‘imperial’ wares solely to define the term as 
regards quality. 

3* Sir Harry Garner, Oriental blue and white, London, 1954, and the same author's introduction 
to the catalogue of The arts of the Ming dynasty, an exhibition organized by the Arts Council of 
Great Britain and the Oriental Ceramic Society, London, 1957, 1-12. 

U John Ayers, The Seligman collection of oriental art. Vol. II. Chinese and Korean pottery 
and porcelain, London, 1964, 20. 

38 Arthur Lane, ‘ Ceramics ', in The arts of the Ming dynasty, 27. 

29 Jt is interesting to notice the Japanese attitude to the problem as recorded in Sekai téji 
zenshü ]H- Bi Dj m Æ $% ‘ Catalogue of world ceramios', xr, 1955. Although there is no 
reference to any ‘imperial kiln ’ in the main body of the text, a chart at the end of the book 
includes both dates, 1869 and 1402, without comment. 
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has been a blandly uncritical, almost irresponsible acceptance of error, and on 
the other & caution which forbids, until further research has been undertaken, 
any mention whatever of an ‘ imperial kiln’, the establishment of which would 
be of fundamental importance not only to the economy of a particular area, 
but also to the development, both technical and stylistic, of the wares them- 
selves. The establishment of a kiln of this kind would, because of the inevitable 
economic impact, certainly have been recorded in historical documents. 
Although there is considerable confusion with regard to the European-language 
texts, this is slight compared with that encountered in the Chinese sources. 
These quote and misquote, abbreviate and garble with a frequency that would 
be disconcerting were one unaware of the manner in which traditions are so 
often handed down. 

The tradition that an ‘ imperial kiln’ was established in 1369, according to 
Sakuma Shigeo A pn Hi $ 3° has its origin in the single historical stratum 
of the T'ao-lu of Lan Pu: Bt A — fg, Re WR b5 أ‎ Z 2 للا‎ BE, hl Bu D 
LA. 'HSEENMINESX 

‘In the second year of Hung-wu a chang was built at the foot of 

Chu-shan at [Ching-té] Chén, to produce ceramics to be supplied to the 

capital They called these “official” wares (kuan-ie%) in order to 

distinguish them from the popular wares ’.** 

This differs from the 1682 edition of the Fou-lang hsten-chth, which says 
simply ‘ In the Ming, at the beginning of the Hung-wu period, they began for 
the first time to fire wares for dispatch annually [to the capital for general 
use] ’.3 The ultimate source for the date 1369 would appear to be a passage 
in the Ta Ming hui-tten K BA © #4," which it is probable that Lan P*u knew 
of and misinterpreted. The passage occurs in the Kung-pu T. #f Board of 
Public Works section under the heading Ch‘t-yung 3$ Hj ; it reads as follows : 
LER EM: RRP AO RR LR ODD © 3... — 4p XE 
Ra ê E 

‘Sacrificial vessels: In the first year of Hung-wu it was decreed that 


vessels for the Imperial Ancestral Temple should be changed, and made of 
gold. . . . In the second year it was ordered that all sacrificial vessels be 
of porcelain ’.34 


30 Sakuma Shigeo f A fi] Hi $B, ‘ Mindai keitoku-ten yogyd no iküeatsu ' HAERA 
f& GR XE SE D — 3 XX ‘A study of the ceramio industry at Ching-tê Chên ’, in Shimizu 
hakushi tsuitó kinen Mindai-shi ronsd $ 7K TH dc iR 80 A Hg RK HL i 3g Studies 
in Ming history in memory of Dr. Shimizu [Taiji]’, Tokyo, 1962, 457-87. Abbreviated to 
Mindai-shi ronsó. 31 T*ao-lu, ch. 5, 4a. 

31 Fou-liang hsien-chih, oh. 5, 39a. The words in square brackets ocour in most texte and 
have been added in this instance for the sake of clarity. The Ch'ien-lung edition of 1740 actually 
includes the whole of both sentences as given here, relying on the Chtang-hat shéng ta-chih. 

35 Ta Ming hui-tien, ch. 201, 2715, 25b. 

34 This is also borne out by the Ming T'ai-tsu shih-lu AQ + JH Ei BR Taipei, 1902, 
ch. 44, 0872, 8b. The Board of Rites submitted & memorial asking that all but one type of 
vessel out of a series of five, should be made of porcelain. This was agreed by the Emperor in 
the eighth month, i.e. September 1369. Nothing is recorded as to where these vessels were to 
be made, or about their colour, and there is no evidence that they were made immediately. 
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Since the wares were to be made for the imperial ancestral temple, Lan, 
who was no historian, might well assume that such vessels would only be made 
in an imperial factory, as they were in his own time, at Ching-té Chén, in the 
kilns that were established there towards the end of the seventeenth century, and 
that were administered by a superintendent appointed directly by the palace. 

Another aspect of the confusion is due to a misunderstanding of the 
administrative and revenue collecting functions of the different districts and 
offices of Jao-chou fu. According to the Chéng-té JE ffi edition of 1511 of the 
Jao-chou fu-chth, quoted by Sakuma, ‘ Ceramic production began in the T'ang 
period and was fully organized in the Sung; in the present (Ming) dynasty 
an office was established to control this '.?9 Apparently this office not only 
controlled the potters, but also taxed them and levied a commercial tax on the 
ceramics purchased by the merchants. Sakuma goes on to explain that in the 
twenty-fourth year of Hung-wu (1391), there were two types of pottery and 
mine tax, a part of which was payable by Fou-liang.?? As among the natural 
resources of the area ceramic wares are specifically mentioned in most of the 
official sources, it must be presumed that a part of this revenue was due from 
the kilns in production, the proportion of the tax being calculated on the basis 
of the size of kiln and estimated production, as had been the practice in the 
Ytian 7¢ period.?? It would naturally be considered necessary, on the founda- 
tion of the new dynasty, to re-establish the fiscal administration at an early 
date for a sector of the economy from which a steady revenue could be obtained 
by siphoning off the excess profits. All the sources agree that an office was 
set up ‘at the beginning of the Hung-wu period ',?? but the confusion seems 
to have arisen from a failure to appreciate the type of office, as in some of the 
texts the sentence in which the characters shui-k‘o chit Bk Bẹ jọ or shus-k‘o ssü 
Th ER uw] occur has been transferred to a context immediately concerned 
with the production of ceramic wares, instead of leaving it in its original place 
in the section relating to the general administration of the Chón as part of. 
Fou-liang hsien. In the 7"ao-lu and the T'ao-shuo only the title of the officer 
in charge remains. This has the effect of implying that the officer directed the 
production, but had nothing whatever to do with taxation, so that by the 
eighteenth century the position was almost certainly completely misunderstood. 
The text that makes the position perfectly clear is the rare Chiang-hst shéng 
ta-chth YI H # A Fî of the Wan-li 8$ Æ period completed in or soon after 
1590. Here the tax office is named together with the title of the officer in 
charge. It is from this work that all later sources, like the local histories and 


35 [n the first half of the fifteenth century sacrificial vessels were made at Tz'ü-chou as well 
a8 Jao-chou. See below, p. 335. 

3% Mindai-shi ronsd, 460. This edition of the Jao-chou fu-chth, from which Sakuma quotes, 
haa not been available to me. 

37 ibid., 460-1. 

39 Chiang Ch'i FF pip, Tao chi Mie fig 380 HX, included in Fou-liang hsien-chih of 1682 
as T'ao-chi fu [t] Su, Bit, ch. 4, 46b et seq. 

30 AJI the sources consulted in connexion with the preparation of this paper. 
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the works on ceramics, have quoted with varying degrees of accuracy. This 


work states the position as follows: 55 E 5 f& $R ER ER AR 52 SAHE 

98, Bk 3X D PR An E 85 EX HD HT TP UE ESL E £8 (8) b 84 23 ER Xp SC 
“In the Yüan the chien-chén of the tax office was changed to become a 
t'-hng #2 fA. In the present dynasty, at the beginning of the Hung-wu 
period the Chén £8 as formerly was subordinated to Fou-liang county in 
Jao-chou-fu. At the beginning of the Chéng-té period they established an 
imperial vessel depot to take overall control ’.4° 


This passage is followed a little farther on by, Hk A = + d: 4E hh MB 
AS E Dt HH. 85 190 HR — PRO +e Be DA OBS DT 
REALE ERE KAT Gk 17 28 تلك‎ 8 RR 
‘In the thirty-fifth year of Hung-wu for the first time they opened up 
kilns and began firing wares to be dispatched to the capital for general use. 
There was one imperial depot and 20 official kilns. In the Hsiian-té period 
an officer of the Ying-shan-so # $ Bp was placed in charge of the workmen. 
At the beginning of the Chéng-t'ung period this organization [under the 
Ying-shan-so] was suspended. In the ting-ch‘ou year (1457) of T'ien-shun 
they again deputed eunuchs to take charge of production 4 
Even with the introduction of a date and some changed wording, there is 
nothing here to justify the belief that an imperial kiln as such was in operation. 
How this date came to be accepted so completely by the compilers of the local 
histories is something of a mystery, the more so as no.date is included in the 
earlier Chia-ching $ ef edition of the Chiang-hsi t'ung chsh, which is dated 
1525. Later texts quoting from the Chiang-hst shéng ta-chth are all very similar, 
though in several cases sentences have been transposed. On the problem of the 
date 1402 we find an eighteenth-century source, quoted by the compilers of the 
Ching-té Chén ta‘o-tz‘ti shth-kao, displaying an interpretative daring not apparent 
elsewhere. The work quoted is the Shih-wu yiian-hut 8t & JR © of Wang 
Chi T£ iK. The passage occurs in a short entry under the title Ku Jao ch's 
d (B 28. The author starts with a quotation from the Ko-ku yao-lun Ff & 
i 2 “ and this is followed by the two passages from the Chrang-hst-shéng 


19 Only two complete copies of this text survive, one in the National Library in Peking, and 
the other in Naikaku Bunka in Tokyo. I am grateful to Professor Denis Twitchett for his help 
in procuring for me a microfilm of the ceramic section from the Naikaku Bunka copy. Chiang-hst 
shéng ta-chih, ch. 7, 2a. The Ch'ien-lung edition of the Fou-liang hsien-chih quotes this whole 
passage verbatim, but the K'ang-hsi edition of 1682 omits it altogether. 

41 ibid., ch. 7, 3a. 

4 Shih-wu yüan-hui HY Gy JB (p, ch. 28, 14a. The order of the characters of this book 
title appear to differ, perhaps from one edition to another, unless it has been wrongly quoted 
by both Sakuma and Ching-té Chén t‘ao-tz‘t shih-kao. The title given here is that in the Ku-yt 
ts‘ung-shu جل‎ TA HE 3F of 1796 to which reference has been made. 

9 Ko-ku yao-lun Fy E; X Bg by Te‘ao Chao W HH. This work was completed in three 
chüan with the author's preface dated 1388. This extremely rare book was greatly expanded, 
and re-arranged in the fifteenth century by Wang Tso رع مك‎ and it is generally to this later 
work that one is compelled to refer. Its value as a source-book is therefore questionable. 
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ta-chih, quoted above, but when he reaches the thirty-fifth year of Hung-wu he 

makes a change, jt HA 25 at BE X Vu 4p -E *F hb BA Ke i xp FE FR 8 
‘Coming to Hui-tsung of Ming, in the fourth year of the Chien-wén 85 X 
period for the first time they opened up kilns and began to fire wares to be 
dispatched to the capital for general use 4 


The addition of the cyclical date lends his statement.an air of conviction 
that one finds in no other source. 

One further date before the end of the first quarter of the fifteenth century 
has been put forward to complete the confusion. This is to be found im an 
inscription composed by a certain Chan Shan fi FH] in or soon after 1050, 
which is included in the #-wén-chith — *X 35 section of the 1682 edition of the 
Fou-liang hsten-chth. The relevant passage reads Æ R BY, BE R K tn Æ 
$9 WG BE DLP 8 


‘Coming to our own dynasty, at the end of the Hung-wu period (i.e. c. 1398) 

an imperial vessel depot was built and was controlled by a eunuch official 5 
The author then continues to the effect that in the Hung-hsi Jk FE period 
(1425), Be BR R8 > WE 2E di A4 FE FÊ D ع‎ Pb RE OMS AK‘... the junior 
eunuch Chang Shan first offered prayers and sacrifices to the gods involved in 
ceramics, and built a temple and a depot’. This inscription, composed in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, is the first we have so far referred to in 
which a name is mentioned, and to this we return below. 

It is important to notice in connexion with the date of the establishment 
of an imperial depot, that all the texts so far referred to, themselves date not 
earlier than the Wan-li ¥ FE period (1573-1619). The fragmentary edition of 
the Chiang-hsi t‘ung-chih, dating from 1525 is one of the very few pre-Wan-li 
texts available ; it is particularly fortunate that among the surviving fragments 
of this work the sections dealing with the ceramic production of both the 
Jao-chou fu and Fou-liang hsien should be accessible on microfilm. In neither 
of these two sections are any dates mentioned in connexion with the production 
of ceramic wares, whether for imperial use or not. It is clearly stated that there 
was a Yii-ch‘t-ch‘ang $l 2% W& at Jao-chou ‘ outside the Yüeh-po gate of the 
city’ TE AF m A owe Pj 519 and that there was one at Fou-liang hsien 
* 90 li EB. to the west of the hsten? ZE SE 3B ju = + E.4" The first of these 
lay on the south side of the city, on the river bank, and the second was m fact 
at Ching-té Chén. This text gives strong support in favour of the interpretation 
of the character ch‘ang [RX as ‘ depot’ rather than as ‘ kiln ’ or ‘ factory’. The 
characters for kiln are almost invariably found to be tso HE or yao 85. The use 
of ch‘ang with the connotation of a warehouse or large storage centre, with an 


44 Shih-wu yilan-Aut, ch. 28, l4a. 

45 Fou-liang hsten-chih, ch. 8, pt. 3, 32a—b. 

45 Ohiang-hsi t‘ung-chth, Chia-ching edition, 1525, oh. 8, 26a. The Yung-chéng edition of 1732 
omits al] this, preferring to rely on the Chiang-hsi shéng ta-chth. 

47 jbid., ch. 8, 29b. 
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administrative office attached, is common in Ming historical texts. If we are 
correct in accepting this interpretation, it rules out altogether the possibility of 
an imperial kiln as such, at least during the greater part of the Ming dynasty, 
and probably for the whole period. It is nevertheless clear that by the end of 
the seventeenth century, in the early years of the Ch'mg dynasty, a manu- 
facturing complex had developed that could justifiably be called an imperial 
kiln. 

` From the sources available there does not seem to have been any real 
interest on the part of officialdom in the production of high-quality ceramics 
before the Hsüan-tê period. The incident relating to the Junior Commissioner 
Chang Shan, referred to above, is the first to indicate contact between the palace 
and the potteries. It was the first time, so far as we know, that an official order 
was transmitted for high-quality wares. The story of Chang Shan is recorded 
in the ceramic section of the Shih-huo-chih fW. 3:5, the economic chapters of 
the Ming shih HH Hi, and in the Ming-shih-kao HA Hi 755 “® in very similar 
terms. Chan Shan records it as having taken place in the Hung-hsi Jt ER 
period (1425), the implication of his text being that the incident began and 
ended in that year, and this is also the implication of reports m both the 
Shsh-huo-chth and the Ming-shth-kao, though in these two texts the date 1426 
is given, that is the first year of the Hsüan-té 5 #4 period. The discrepancy 
can be satisfactorily explained, as Sakuma suggests, by the fact that although 
the Hsiian-té period had not begun, Jén-tsung { $< ** was already dead and 
had been succeeded by Hsüan-tsung 8 4%. The various accounts dovetail so 
neatly that this conclusion is inescapable. The Shth-huo-chih tells the story 
very briefly, as follows $f S 4 3E b qp 2B 3€ cc 6 IN GR E ^E 18 JL 
gE EB DK A EHE PR. THON 5 183 HP At £i. EX 4p HE DI SER SR. BR 
AC i 

‘In the Hsüan-té period for the first time a eunuch official, Chang Shan, 

was dispatched to Jao-chou [to supervise] the manufacture of dragon and 

phoenix decorated white sacrificial porcelains for the Féng-hsien tien. 

Tz'ü-chou was to produce sacrificial vessels [for the altars] in the domain 

of the Princes of Chao. In the course of the year Shan was executed for 

offences he had committed, and his post was abolished '.5? 

The Ming-shth-lu Hj JE $& has the longest account, and here the story 
is divided into two parts. The first part is recorded in the ninth month of the 
Hung-hsi ğk Ef period, three months after the emperor’s death, “On the day 
i-yu Z, E, an order was dispatched to the Board of Public Works that Jao-chou 


9 Ming shih-kao HH Hi #4, compiled by Wang Hung-hsü عل‎ $$ jf, who offered his 
‘ Draft history of the Ming’ to the throne in 1723. 

49 Jen-taung died in the sixth month of 1425. 

50 Minshi shokkashs yakuchü AA ge H qi EX EE ‘The Shih-huo-chth of the Ming- 
shih’: translated into Japanese with notes. Edited by Dr. Sei Wada (Téyd Bunko Publications, 
sor. A, no. 40, 1957), Chinese and Japanese text. Vol. rr, Japanese text, p. 1041. The Ming-shih 
kao exactly repeats this, see 2, 300c. 
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fu in Chiang-hsi was to make white porcelain sacrificial vessels for the altars of 
T'ai-teung X 5 and Jén-tsung {2 5x in the Féng-hsien tien, and that sacrificial 
vessels were to be made at Tz'ü-chou for each of the altars of the Princes of 
Chao ’.*! The rest of the story is told in the entry for the twelfth month of the 
second year of the Hsiian-té period (1427), ‘The eunuch Chang Shan was 
executed. Shan had been sent to Jao-chou to supervise the making of porcelain 
vessels. He cruelly oppressed his subordinates for incompetence, and many of 
the pieces made for imperial use he distributed among his friends. The authori- 
ties heard about it and because of his greed he was ordered to be executed in 
the market-place '.5? 

On the basis of the literary evidence and of Sakuma’s research, there is no 
certain record of any official involvement in the production of high-quality 
porcelains before the Hsiian-té period. The earliest recorded notice so far found 
of an imperial depot and office is that noted by Sakuma.® This notice occurs 
in the Chéng-té edition of 1511 of the Jao-chou fu-chth. Sakuma quotes this, 
‘For a long time the office of the junior eunuch commissioner was outside the 
Yüeh-po gate. It was established in the Hsüan-té period. Every year tribute 
porcelain was sealed and taken up here by the senior eunuch commissioner to 
be sent up [to the capital]'.5* The next notice, without date or reign period, 
occurs in the fragmentary Chia-ching edition of the Chiang-hsi t'ung-chih under 
the heading Yii-ch‘t-ch‘ang in the section on Fou-liang hsien, ft RE #4 انم‎ — 
T ERAR, P ES EE DE 8 8د‎ 2+ ODE 

‘Twenty li to the west of the Hsien seat of government is Ching-té Chén. 

A eunuch officer is here [to supervise] the manufacture of vessels '.55 
It is of some interest to note that eunuchs had an important place in the system, 
although they were not always employed. An important point to notice is that 
after Chang Shan’s execution, the supervisory post he held was abolished, so 
that immediate supervision was withdrawn. After the date 1427 there appears 


51 Ming Heüam-tsung shih-lu HA EX 535 TA BR, ob. 9, 0231, 4a. It is not yet known when 
the practice of marking porcelain with a nien-hao 4E j began, and there are none so far 
recorded of the Hung-wu period that can be regarded as genuine. The mark of Yung-lo (1402-24) 
is known, but is perhaps only genuine on a few pieces of white ware, and possibly on two small 
blue and white bowls, which were published by Ch‘én Wan-li Bài BB, FA in Ku-kung po-wu-yüan 
yüaw-k'an tx & TH By BE Bt Fi ‘ Report of the Palace Museum ’, no 1, 1958, p. 61. I have 
not seen these pieces, and the photographs so far published are unfortunately so indifferent that 
it is impossible to be sure about them. It is possible that the white pieces, which all seem to be 
bowls and stem-cups, were in fact made early in the Hstian-té period and formed part of the order 
with which Chang Shan was concerned. Whatever the explanation, the number of marked pieces 
that may be attributed safely to the early fifteenth century must be far fewer than the number 
80 far attributed to the period solely on the baais of the mark. It is, for instance, extremely 
unlikely that any of the so-called ‘ bodiless’ type with an-Àua [ff ZE, decoration belong to the 
period ; they should perhaps be assigned to the eighteenth century. 

55 ibid., oh. 34, 0863, 4a. 

5 Mindat-sht ronsd, 402. 

+ The text quoted by Sakuma rons, B] di /« Et ME ZE H Uk Fd, Br 8 D B © 
BR Ei A 55 OBE نالا‎ 88 HD i 


55 Chiang-hsi t‘ung-chth, oh. 8, 268. 
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to be a gap in the record until 1433, when an officer was sent down by the 
Board of Publie Works, not by the palace, with an order, probably with 
drawings of designs, for 443,500 pieces to be supplied for use in the palace. 
An order of this size would have taken some time to fulfil, and it is hardly 
likely, for practical economic reasons, to have been the output of a single kiln. 

None of this suggests that there was a specific kiln, or even group of kilns, 
operating solely for the benefit of the imperial household, or that manufacture 
was located only at Ching-té Chén. The facts rather indicate the reverse, that 
these ch‘ang, offices, with their packing and storage facilities were placed at 
convenient centres in relation to the very large number of kilns spread through 
the countryside. The Chiang-hst t‘ung-chth in its section on natural resources 
tends to support this when it points out under the heading tz“ti-ch's # 2x for 
Kuang-hsin fu Bf f& Hf area, that I-yang hsien XK, $5 ¥ and T'ai-p'ing hsiang 
X ZF 85 both produced high-quality wares, and the wasters and pieces not up 
to the required standard were highly valued by the townspeople and were 
distributed among the craftsmen.5’ 

In the face of this accumulation of evidence it is necessary to accept that 
not only was there no such thing as an ‘ imperial kiln’, but also at least until 
the Hsüsn-té period there was virtually no interest in the products of Jao-chou 
and no attempt to exert tight government control over the ceramic industry. 
Even after the commissioners were appointed and orders were sent down 
through the palace departments and the Kung-pu, the court remained depen- 
dent for supplies of wares made on & contract basis. Not only this, but it must 
be remembered that Jao-chou was not the only area supplying the needs of the 
court and capital. Tz‘t-chou, Chiin-chou, Ch‘u-chou, and Chén-ting fu all 
supplied the palace departments with wine jars, bottles, and flasks of various 
kinds.58 A side-light on this is given in the Ming Hstian-tsung shth-lu HA 5 
LECHE £k which records that the office called the Kuang-lu ssü XW k 7] 
calculated that the annual manufacture of wine and other liquors required the 
use of 220,000 pieces, and that the department was dependent upon the lower 
officials of the Board of Public Works T و‎ 4 5] to ensure that they were 
made as required,’ a statement that does not suggest that in 1425 consistently 
high-quality wares had a very important place in the minds of members of the 
palace administration. Moreover, although commissioners were appointed, they 
were frequently withdrawn after quite a short time, and then after a lapse of 
time others would be appointed, themselves to be withdrawn in their turn. 
After the beginning of the Hsüan-té period control of the ceramic industry 
seems to have been exercised mainly through control of the craftsmen. Only 
at intervals did this control extend to the production of specific wares in 


59 Ta Ming hut-tien, ch. 104, 2632, 46 

57 Chiang-Ass t‘ung-chth, Yung-chéng edition of 1732, ch. 27, 7a. 
58 Ta Ming-hus tien, ch. 194, 2631, 2b. 

5? Ming Hsüan-isung shih-lu, ch. 6, 2a. 


MATERIALS RELATING TO THE COWRY CURRENCY 
OF THE WESTERN SUDAN—II* 


REFLECTIONS ON THE PROVENANCE AND DIFFUSION OF THE 
COWRY IN THE SAHARA AND THE SUDAN 


By M. HiskEeTT 


The cowry 

‘Parmi tant de coquilles que le flot des mers rejette sur les plages, il n'en 
est pas que les hommes aient recherchées, recueillies, portées plus que les 
cauris.' ? 

The purpose of this study is to investigate the cowry in the Western Sudan. 
But it is impossible to study any aspect of cowry diffusion and. use in isolation, 
and some understanding of the complex and fascinating global history of the 
shell is essential to our knowledge of its history in this area. 

There are several species and many sub-species of the cowry. We are 
concerned only with Cypraea annulus and Cypraea moneta. C. moneta is norm- 
ally considered to be the larger, but as Quiggin points out, ‘size is an unsafe 
guide in conchology and the Cypraea are notoriously variable `. * 

The use of the cowry is as old as intelligent man, for Jackson tells us ' The 
association of perforated cowry shells with men belonging to the Cro-Magnon 
group is not without interest when it is remembered that these people were 
members of our own species—Homo saptens, and quite distinct from the earlier 
Neanderthal people’. * Within the era of civilized man, they have been found 
in pre-dynastic and dynastic burials in Egypt,5 and Jackson suggests the 
possibility that C. annulus found in a grave at Abydos, may have been used 
as money. Shells have been found in Tuscan graves, and were used by the 


1 For part 1 see BSOAS, xxix, 1, 1966, 122-42. We should like to add a note in explanation of 
the dating of the Emirs of Kano given in the introduction to part 1 of this article (‘ Materials 
relating to the cowry currency of the Western Sudan—1t ', BSOAS, xxix, 1, 1966, 122), which was 
unfortunately overlooked when BSOAS, xxix, 1, went to press. These dates are based on the 
lengths of reigns attributed to the emirs in the ‘ Song of Bagauda ' (see ‘ The “ Song of Bagauda ’’— 
nr, BSOAS, xxv, 2, 1965, 366). Although the chronology of WB is certainly less reliable than 
that of the Kano Chronicle up to the reign of Muhamman Bello, it gives the lengths of the reigns 
of the emirs who followed this ruler, with whom the Kano Chronicle stops short. These dates are 
obviously based on recent memory and are likely to be acourate (although it is true that while two 
MSS attribute ten years to the Emir Aliyu, the third gives him nine only: ''' Bagauda "—r', 
BSOAS, xxvu, 3, 1904, p. 550, n. 76). The date of the installation of Abbas is known exactly 
and by reckoning back from this we arrive at the dates given in ' ‘‘ Bagauda "—Tru', 366. The 
alternative dates are those given by S. J. Hogben and A. H. M. Kirk-Greene in their T'he emtrates 
of Northern Nigeria, London, 1966, 214. But these scholars do not give their authority for these 
late reigns which are not covered by the Kano Chronicle and they themselves agree that the Kano 
dates, as they have given them, may need revision. While we by no means assert that the WB 
dates are final, we feel that they are more acceptable than those given by Hogben and Kirk-Greene. 

2 E. G. Gobert, ‘Le pudendum magique ’, Revue Africaine, xov, 426-7, 1951, 5. 

* A. Hingston Quiggin, A survey of primitive money, London, 1949, 26. 

4 J. Wilfred Jackson, Shells as evidence of the migrations of early culture, Manchester, 1917, 137. 

5 ibid., 128. 5 ibid., 129-30. 
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women of Pompeii as prophylactics against sterility.” Jackson suggests, on the 
evidence of their discovery in medieval graves of women in Europe, that this 
use may have persisted into the Middle Ages. They have been found again in 
Anglo-Saxon graves.? The Carthaginians used the shells, for they have been 
dug up in Punic grsves,!? and the Romans appear to have given them the 
nickname porcs or porculs ‘ piglet’ which has passed through the Low Latin 
or early Italan porcellana to the French porcelaine, and thus into English 
‘ porcelain '.! Indeed Jackson suggests that the Romans may themselves have 
taken the nickname from the Greeks. 

On the other side of the world cowries were known from very early times 
in China and India, and the Sanskrit kaparda, from which our own ‘ cowry’ 
is thought ultimately to have derived, may be, as one authority suggests, the 
Chinese loan-word. ho-pes.12 Cowries have been found at the site of Nimroud ; 18 
in Transcaucasia ; and in Crete, Turkistan, and Scandinavia.!4 Indeed it is 
apparent that this tmy, rotund, and pleasing object has accompanied man 


through countless centuries of his development and has been intimately. . 


involved in his emotional life and in the daily business of his living. 

The paths of cowry diffusion have been delineated by Jackson in his classic 
work.!5 Quiggin states ° westwards from India they spread through Afghanistan 
into Persia, and from thence into Europe, where they encountered the stream 
that had trickled up in prehistoric times, probably connected with the amber 
trade 6 

What they were initially used for, and for what reasons, is obscure. Despite 
Jackson’s surmise, it seems doubtful whether they were really used by the 
ancient Egyptians as currency. Certainly they were valued at a very early date 
as charms. Much learned discussion took place in Man over the period 1939-43, 
as to whether the cowry was a charm against the evil eye because it resembled 
a half-closed eye, or a prophylactic against infertility because of its resemblance 
to the female vulva. This correspondence has been summarized by Gobert in 
an article in which with notable scholarship he demonstrates convincingly that 
behind the magical and life-giving properties attributed to the cowry lies an 
age-old concept of le pudendum magique." How and why the shells first came 
to be used as currency we shall never know on precise authority, although 
Elliot Smith’s suggested explanation, given in his introduction to Jackson’s 
work, carries conviction.!? But once the process has begun, the career of the 
cowry 88 an exchange medium is assured, for it possesses in addition to its 


T ibid., 139. e ibid., 139. ? Quiggin, op. cit., 26; Man, x11, 37, 1941, 48. 
10 Gobert, op. cit., 6. u Jackson, op. cit., 126. 12 Quiggin, op. cit., 30. 
13 Jackson, op. cit., 131. 14 Gobert, op. cit., 5. 15 op. cit. 


** op. cit., 28-9, but it is difficult to understand why they came overland across Afghanistan. 
One would expect them to come by sea directly from India to Persia. 

17 op. cit. 

1* op. cit., introduction, pp. xix-xx. He suggests that they were first given as bridal dowries, 
and that this practice may have given rise to their use as currency. 
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attractiveness, all the attributes of good coinage—convenience, durability, and 
an almost total resistance to forgery. 


The cowry in Arabic literature 

As we shall see, the first recorded evidence of the importation of cowries 
into the Western Sudan comes from an Arabic source.!® It is therefore pertinent 
to our study to inquire what the Arabs knew about the shell, and how they 
used jt. 

Arabic sources present a clear account of the use of cowry shells (wada’, 
wada‘ah) from the first Islamic century. The Lisän al-‘arab of Ibn Mukarram, 
who died in 711/1311, quotes the tradition: 2° من تعلق ودعة لا ودع الله له‎ 


‘He who hangs a necklace of cowries round his neck, God will not prosper 
him’; and has the comment on it: (yall Ble كانوا يعلقونها‎ ec! V^ Lec ul 
‘He (Muhammad) only forbade them because they used to use them in 
necklaces out of fear of the evil eye ’. 

If this tradition is authentic, it follows that cowries must have been in use 
among the Arabs during the lifetime of the Prophet—and thus, in effect, during 
the pre-Islamic era. Indeed, Gobert has a reference to al-Mustatraf which 
mentions the use of cowries during al-Jahsltya as a charm against the pangs 
of despised love. 

That they were in use during the first century of Islam is confirmed by the 
lines of the poet Jamil Buthaynah (d. 82/701) * 

Al‏ تعلمى e b‏ دی الودع انی 
اضاحك $555 وانت صلود 
‘Do you not know, O mother of the boy with the cowry necklace‏ 
That I laugh with joy at the thought of you, while you are hard-hearted ? '‏ 

The Sthah of al-Jawhari (d. 398/1007-8) has under samma ‘ the loop of the 
girth called wadin’ and ‘ anything like cowries (wada^) brought up from the 
sea’. This description is repeated in the Qamus of al-Firüzabadi (d. 817/1415), 
and in the Taj al-'arüs of Sayyid Murtada al-Zabidi, whose work was completed 


in 1181/1767. 
A curious reference to the shells appears in the Magamat of al-Hamadhàni : * 


فاذأ هو قراد يرقص قرده و يضحك من عنده فرقصت رفص احرج 
And behold, he was a monkey trainer, making his monkeys dance, and amusing‏ * 
those who were with him. And I danced the dance of the dog with the cowry‏ 
collar ’.‏ 
In a footnote the editor, Muhammad ‘Abduh, says: 'al-muharraj is the dog‏ 
wearing a necklace of al-hirj, that is cowries (wada'), and he is not given this‏ 


19 Abu ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz al-Bakri. 20 p.v, wada‘. 
21 * A] Mostatraf, trad. fr. G. Rat, Leroux, 1899, 1902, 11, p. 169.’ 
31 AL Amaili of al-Qali, second ed., Cairo, 1926, 1r, 300. 33 Beirut, 1889, 93-4. 
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necklace until he is trained, and until, when he becomes strong in running, his 
whole strength is in leaping and bounding’. 

Although the Arabs themselves do not appear ever to have used the shells 
as treasure, this use was well known to them, for Sulayman al-Tajir (Sulaiman 
the Merchant), whose travelogue was recorded by an anonymous author in 
237/851, gave this description of what he observed on his visit to the Maldives.?* 


و كلها عامرة بالناس و النارجيل و ماهم e‏ وهذه الملكة تذخر الودع في al‏ 
"T‏ و الودع ياتيهم على وجه W‏ و فيه روح فوخذ سعفة من سعف النارجيل فتطرح 
على وجه المآ Glad‏ فيها الودع و هم يدعونه الكبتح 


‘ They (the Maldive Islands) are all inhabited by people and by coco-nut palms, 

and their treasure is cowry shells. This queen amasses cowries in her treasuries 

... and the cowry comes to them on the surface of the sea, and in it is a living 

creature. Branches of the coco-nut are taken and cast on the surface of the 

sea, and the cowries attach themselves to them. They are called al-kibtah '. 
Al-Mas‘adi (d. 345/956) has an almost identical description : 2° 


و ببوت اموال هذه الملكة الودع و ذلك ان الودع حية نوع من الحيوان 158 قل le‏ 
امرت اهل هذه الجزائر فقطعوا من سعف نحل النارجيل بخوصه و طرحوه على وجه المآ 
فيتراكب عليه ذلك الحيوان فيجمع و يطرح على رمل الساحل فتحرق الشمس ما فيه 
من حيوان ويبى الودع خاليا Le‏ كان فيه فيملا من ذلك بیوت الاموال 


‘ The treasure of this queen is cowries. Now the cowry js alive, a sort of animal. 
When her treasure diminishes she orders the people of the islands to cut 
branches of the coco-nut palm with the foliage, and spread them on the surface 
of the sea. Then the creatures climb up on them and are collected and spread 
out on the sand of the sea-shore. The sun dries up the creatures inside, and the 
cowry remains empty and the treasuries are filled with them '. 

Whatever uses of the shells the Arabs may have observed elsewhere in the 
world, they themselves appear to have used them solely as prophylactics against 
the evil eye and, possibly, as ornaments, although behind their use as ornaments 
there probably lay a belief in their magical powers. Their use in a magical role 
is amply attested by European observers of the last century. Burckhardt, 
writing in 1813 or 1814 of El-Fedja in Nubia, says : 8 


‘I particularly noticed the Sorombak and the small white shell called in 
Cairo Woda ) (ودع‎ with which the Gipsey women tell fortunes, by tossing 


them up as they pronounce the person's name, and by observing the position 
in which they fall to the ground ’. 


14 Silstlai al-tawürikh, Paris, 1811, 6. 
** Murij al-dhahab, ed. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1861, 1, 337-8. 
15 Travels in Nubia, London, 1819, 465 ; second ed., London, 1822, 420. 
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Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, comments as follows : 7 


‘The small shells called cowries are especially considered preservatives 
against the evil eye; and hence, as well as for the sake of ornament, they 
are often attached to the trappings of camels, horses, and other animals, 
and sometimes to the caps of children’. 


The evidence of Daumas, writing in the mid-nineteenth century, is particu- 
larly interesting, for he describes the independent ritual use of cowries by 
nomadic Arab tribes living in what had formerly been the Saharan cowry 
currency area, and where vestiges of this currency still lingered. 


‘ Sidi-Mohammed-el-Gandouz, qui vécut, mourut et fut enterré à l'endroit 
méme où la piété des fidèles a depuis élevé le marabout qui porte son nom, 
était renommé pour ‘hospitalité que trouvaient chez lui les pauvres et les 
voyageurs. 

Les caravanes de passage, fournissaient à ses aumónes en lui laissant de 
la viande séchée, de la farine, des dattes, du beurre, etc. qu'il distribuait 
aux malheureux dont les provisions étaient épuisées et aux pèlerins indigents 
qui venaient le visiter et prier avec lui. Cet usage s'est conservé; aucune 
caravane n'oserait passer prés de ce lieu d'asile sans faire la priére et sans 
laisser une ouada.' 8 


Here the cowry has become a votive offering. Subsequently Daumas makes 
it clear that the word ouada has itself come to mean ‘ a votive offering’ : 


‘Les Kheddam d'un marabout sont obligés d'aller, une fois l'an, visiter 
le tombeau oit repose le premier saint, chef de sa famille, et chaque pélerin, 
suivant sa fortune, y laisse des cadeaux 20061658 

A son tour, le marabout, ou quelqu'un de ses parents, va visiter les 
Kheddam, et ce voyage est encore l'occasion d'une ample récolte de présents 
qui, cette fois, prend. le nom de el ouada.*? 

O Sidi Abd-el-Kader, dit-il, tu es le protecteur du voyageur, le com- 
pagnon de celui qui va en ghrazia, l'ami du malheureux, 8018 avec nous et 
pour nous dans ce voyage, et, quand nous serons de retour nous donnerons 
en ton honneur aux pauvres, une riche ouada (cadeau, présent) ’.*° 


Elsewhere, speaking of other Arabic-speaking Saharan nomads, he shows 
that the word has acquired yet another derived meaning, that of ‘fête’ or 
‘religious festival’ : l 

*... mais il sait, quand il le faut, dignement fétoyer ses hôtes. Vienne 

el ouada, la fête patronale d'une tribu, d'un douar, où se trouvent ses amis, 

il ne leur fera pas l'injure d'y manquer; et, fût-ce à trente ou quarante 

lieues, il faut qu'il aille y rassasier son ventre '.?! 

The shells were well known in North Africa at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, for James Grey Jackson records that 32,000 Ib. of cowries were 
imported into Mogador from Amsterdam in the year 1805.35 Cherbonneau, in his 


27 London, 1860, 251. 15 Moeurs et coutumes de l'Algérie, Paris, 1855, 65. 
19 ibid., 328. 30 jbid., 365. 31 jbid., 260. 
33 An account of the empire of Morocco. Third ed., London, 1814, 24. 
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° Définition lexigraphique de plusieurs mots usités dans le langage de l'Afrique 
septentrionale [— première partie] ’,* the information for which was collected 
in Constantinople and which was compiled in 1849, writes under ودع‎ simply 
' coquillage de mer bigarré en forme de grain de café et fendu par le milieu’. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century Barth had come across the Walid 
Rashid in Bagirmi with the head harness of their horses and camels adorned 
with cowrles.?4 

It becomes clear that although the Arabs carried cowries into the Sahara in 
their trading packs, it was certainly not their example which prompted their 
use as currency. Hither they learned that the negroes already used them as an 
exchange medium, and decided to profit by this, or else, which seems more 
likely, they carried them in to sell as ornaments much in the same way a3 
European traders brought in beads, and the Saharans themselves converted 
them to use as money. Be this as it may, at the same time as they traded in 
them with the negroes, the Arabs continued to use them as amulets and 
ornaments, as they had done since before Islam. 


The early Saharan cowry exchange area 

The possibilty that the shells were known in the Western Sudan before the 
Islamic era cannot be ignored. Tin objects bearing a superficial resemblance to 
cowries have been found at a Nok site in Northern Nigeria, and fall within a 
time span 280 B.C. to A.D. 875. These objects, however, need not necessarily 
represent cowries, and for the time being they must be ignored as a factor in 
dating the introduction of the cowry to the area.?5 

There is, however, ample evidence that the Carthaginians traded to some 
depth into the Sahara, and as we have seen, they certainly had the cowry. 
What may be significant is that C. annulus found by Gobert at Kerkouane were 
not pierced at the apex, but were ground down at the back,39 for it is thus that 
cowries are normally prepared for stringing throughout the Western Sudan. 
But this is not conclusive, since back-ground cowries have been found in Egypt 
and spasmodically elsewhere, and are of course common in East Africa. The 
Romans are also possible carriers, for it is now certain that they penetrated 
deeply into the Sahara, and that their influence was at work in the Fezzan. 
Finally, there is the theory, espoused by Jeffreys, of Pharaonic provenance and 
diffusion." This we propose to discuss in detail anon. 


93 Journal Astatique, Sér. 4, Tom. xm, 1849, 63-70. 

54 Travels, second ed., London, 1857, mu, 382. 

35 Tam indebted for this information to Mr. B. E. B. Fagg of the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 
Mr. Fagg writes ‘The smelted tin objects do resemble cowry shells but there can be no certainty 
that they represent them ; if anything, I think it rather improbable’. Mr. Fagg adds that since 
the resemblance is superficial it should be completely ignored as a factor in dating the introduction 
of cowry shells. 

36 op. cit., 0. 

` In an article ‘The diffusion of cowries and Egyptian oulture in Africa’, American 
Anthropologist, L, 1948, 45-53. 
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The first written record of cowries in the Western Sudan which I have been 
able to discover is that of the Arab geographer al-Bakri (d. 487/1094). This 
writer makes frequent mention of the media of exchange in use in the areas 
with which he was concerned. Speaking of Kougha ?? he says: 


‘La plupart des marchandises que l'on y apporte consiste en sel, en CRUTIS, 
en cuivre et en euphorbe, ce dernier et les cauris y ont le plus de débit". 


It seems clear from his very comprehensive coverage of the exchange media 
of the Western Sudan during the eleventh century that both unminted gold 
and stamped gold dinars and mithq&ls were in general use; so also was gold 
dust, and in certain areas grain, salt, copper rings, and cotton strips. Cowries 
were an article of trade much in demand, but at this early date there is no 
suggestion that they were used as coinage. Now since al-Bakri makes a point 
of listing the various currencies, it seems unlikely that he would have omitted 
to mention the fact if cowries had been used for purposes of exchange, and the 
conclusion is that they may not have been so used during the eleventh century— 
at least not in the areas known to al-Bakri. 

The next reference is that of Ibn Sa‘id, who died in 673/1274. His testimony 
may therefore be taken to apply to the situation prevailing in the mid- 
thirteenth century. 


. . . واما مدينة HE‏ فهى من اعظم مدن السودان و هى ف اقصى جنوب المغرب 
و يسافر التجار من سجلاسة الى GE‏ و سجلاسة مدينة بالغرب الاقصى بعيدة عن 
البحر و يسيرون من سجلاسة الى غانة فى مفازة لا يوجد فيها الماء نحو uel‏ عشر Gp‏ 
و يحملون الما التين و الملح و النجاس و الودع ولا ele‏ منها الا الذهب العين“ 


‘. . . and as for the city of Ghanah, it is one of the greatest cities of the Sudan, 
and it is in the extreme south of the Maghrib, and the merchants travel from 
Sijilmasah to Ghanah and Sijilm&sah is a city in the extreme west (of North 
Africa), far from the sea. They travel from Sijilmasah to Ghanah in a waterless 
desert, in which no water is to be found in a journey of about 12 days, and they 
carry to it figs, salt, copper, and cowries, and nothing is exported from it except 
coined gold’. 

This reference is important on two counts. First, because it shows that 
cowries were still being imported into the Western Sudan from North Africa in 
the thirteenth century. Second, because it states that minted gold coins were 


38 Description de U Afrique septentrionale, translated by de Slane, Paris, 1913. Arabio text, 
Paris, 1911, second ed. For example, 300/168; 325/173; 327/174 ; 330-1/176 ; 331/177; 
333/1785: 

3° ibid., 335/179. The medieval capital of Songhay, present Gao. 

10 Abulfedas historia anteislamica, ed. H. L. Fleischer, Leipzig, 1831, 175-48. 
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manufactured in the Sudan and exported to North Africa.“ It is still not 
certain, however, that cowries were used as currency. They may have been 
desired as ornaments and charms. 

The first reference to the use of cowries in business transactions comes in 
the Masalek al-absàr of al-‘Umari (d. 749/1349).4* He states that gold was used 
by the king of Mali for trade with the north, for the upkeep of the court, and for 
rewarding his servants. But all internal business transactions were in cowries, 
imported by the merchants at a considerable profit. Some 20 years later Ibn 
Battüta states that cowries were employed as currency in Goga and in Mali. 43 

For the fifteenth century we have the testimony of Mahmüd al-Kati 
(b. 872/1468) who mentions the use of cowries in Mali as payment to the 
parents-in-law of brides, in order to ensure that the children of the marriage 
should not claim emancipation from serfdom.** During the sixteenth century 
their use was noted in Timbuctu by Leo Africanus as small change,“ and on 
the evidence of al-Sa‘di they were still in use there during the seventeenth 
century '.1$9 The Kano Chronicle shows that cowries were first introduced into 
Hausaland during the reign of Sharefa—that is, during the first half of the 
eighteenth century.*? 


41 It is not the purpose of this study to discuss the precious metal currency of the Sahara 
and Western Sudan, except in so far as it related to the cowry. It must be said, however, that 
the whole question of such a coinage poses an enigma. References to the mithqàl need not refer 
to & coin, but to an equivalent weight of gold dust or bullion. Al-Bakri, however, refers to 
dinérs and then he makes specific mention of an unstamped gold coin called sula‘ و دنانر هم‎ 
ذهب محض غير محتومة‎ LEY .تسمى الصلع‎ Therefore according to his testimony there were both 
dinars and certain pre-coins circulating in the eleventh century. 

This is followed by the evidence of Ibn Sa'id. But we are bound to ask why, when the whole 
trend of the trade was to pick up raw gold in the Sudan for processing in the mints of Sijilmasa 
and North Africa, the Ghanaians should mint gold coins for export 7 This appears to be ‘ coals 
to Newcastle ', and we cannot do other than regard the word al-‘ayn with extreme suspicion, 
as & very probable corruption. It is altogether more reasonable to suppose that ancient Ghana 
exported dust and bullion. But then, in the sixteenth century we meet again this insistence on 
the existence of an unstamped pre-currency in the testimony of Leo Africanus (infra, p. 347). 
Finally there is the statement of Dupuis (Journal of a residence in Ashantee, London, 1824, 
Pt. rr, p. lviii) that ‘ ducats (mitskal) ’ were minted in Nikki, the capital of Borgou. Yet despite 
the persistent asseverations of our sources, as Mauny points out (‘ Ateliers monetaires Ouest- 
Africains ', Notes Africaines, No. 78, 1958), no specimen of these gold coins has ever been 
recovered. Since gold coinage which has been circulating in significant quantities simply does 
not disappear, the whole thing is a puzzle. One is reluctant to do the observant Leo the possible 
injustice of assuming that he is merely echoing what may be an initial error of al-Bakri, but we 
are bound to observe that such things did happen, and it is & possibility. We shall of course most 
humbly exonerate Leo should a specimen of this mysterious unstamped coinage come to light ! 

4 Paris, 1927, French translation (Gaudefroy-Demombynes, vol. 1), 75-6, Arabic text, 202. 

S H. A. R. Gibb (tr), Ibn Battuta. Travels in Asia and Africa, 1325-1354 (Broadway 
Travellers), fifth impr., London, 1963, 334, Gao, al-Bakri’s Kougha. 

44 Tarikh al-fattash, Paris, 1913, 107-8/56. In fact Mahmüd Kati began to write his work 
early in the sixteenth century, but the conditions which he describes apply to the fifteenth century. 

45 The history and description of Africa . . . of Leo Africanus, translated by Pory, ed. Robert 
Brown, m (Works issued by the Hakluyt Society, No. 94), London, 1890, 825. 

4 Tarikh al-Stdan, Paris, 1900, 338/221-2. 

47 H. R. Palmer, Sudanese memoirs, Lagos, 1928, rrr, 128. 
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We thus have a continuous record of the cowry in the Sahara from the 
eleventh to the. seventeenth century, together with the eighteenth-century 
reference of the Kano Chronicle, the significance of which we shall discuss 
below. It is not, however, certain that the cowry was used as currency during 
the first 300 years of this period. 


Did the cowry come overland from the east coast ? 

G. I. Jones says in his article ‘ Native and trade currencies in southern 
Nigeria during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries’, ‘ Cowries, which are 
shells found in the Maldive islands, must originally have come overland through 
the Eastern Sudan and East Africa, but with the development of trade between 
Europe and India, they were shipped from India to European ports, whence 
they were brought by European traders to the Slave Coast in ever-increasing 
quantities during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries '.* There are no 
grounds for asserting that the shells ‘ must’ have come from the east overland 
to the west. This is but one possibility, and there are weighty objections to it. 

As we have seen, cowries were being carried from North Africa along the 
Saharan caravan routes as early as the eleventh century. What were these 
shells, and from whence did they come? There is in fact no reason why the 
Arabs of the eleventh century should not have procured supplies of shells 
directly from India, for their contacts with India at this date were entirely 
adequate. But Barth states, presumably on the authority of oral tradition, that 
the cowries current in Songhay in the eleventh century were the large Persian 
variety, and that the smaller Indian variety were not introduced until much 
later.4® Leo Africanus tells us that this was also so in the sixteenth century. 
Indeed, Barth's tradition may well derive from Leo : 


‘The coine of Tombuto is of gold without any stampe or superscription, 
but in matters of smal value they vae certaine shels brought hither out of 
the kingdom of Persia . . . '.9? 

In the light of Quiggin's comment, no significance need be attached to size. 5! 
But Jackson does mention that cowries are harvested in the Persian Gulf, 
and this may explain the provenance attributed to these early shells. More 
significant is Quiggin's description of cowry diffusion, in which she states 
that from India the shells passed through Afghanisten into Persia, and from 
thence into Europe.59 It is to be expected that some of these shells on their 
way from Persia into Europe, would have been diverted southwards along 
the coast of the Maghrib and ultimately to Sijilmasa. Alternatively they may 
simply have come down into Morocco from Spain, and thus Leo’s so-called 
‘Persian’ shells may have come originally from India. One thing 1s certain, 
however: these eleventh-century ‘ Persian ' cowries entered the Sudan via the 
Mediterranean and not overland from East Africa. If this was the position in 
the eleventh century, there is no reason to suppose that it ' must ’ have been 


i8 Africa, xxv, 1, 1958, 48. 49 op. oit., rv, 428. 50 supra, p. 346, n. 45. 
51 supra, p. 339. 52 Shells, 123. 53 supra, p. 340, n. 16. 
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otherwise in Roman, Carthaginian, or even Pharaonic times. Indeed, a 
Mediterranean route is, at all times, more credible than & trans-continental 
overland route. 

Jeffreys has argued for an ancient Egyptian origin, in the article to which 
we have already referred, and he links the Ibo sextuple cowry counting system 
with the ancient Egyptian duodecimal system. He writes, ‘ it seems that when 
it is reported that India and China were trading with Egypt, it was really Egypt 
that was trading with these lands, carrying cowrie shells across the Erythraean 
Sea with which the Egyptian mariners were familiar. Once the cowry was 
established as a means of foreign currency it would not be long before the 
Egyptians would introduce. it into Africa and with it their own system of 
recording by sixes ’.* This is highly speculative, but we do not exclude the 
possibility that the Egyptians could have introduced the cowry by sea. Else- 
where, however, Jeffreys appears te-insist on an overland route: ‘ This shell, 
whose origin is the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, when found at Benin in 1480 
must have spread from East to West ’.55 This, of course, is not so. First, as 
we shall see, a European cowry loan-word had become established on the Coast 
by 1508,56 and it is therefore possible, at the least, that cowries from Europe had 
reached Benin by the end of the fifteenth century. But leaving this aside, it 
remains entirely possible that eleventh-century cowries from the Niger Bend 
could have found their way down to Benin by 1480. Also, while there is some 
evidence of a sextuple counting system in Ibo, Jeffreys’s evidence for such a 
system elsewhere in West Africa is fragmentary, and as far as the present author 
is aware, quite incorrect for Hausa. There is no loso meaning ‘ sixty ’ in Hausa, 
but only laso meaning ‘ twenty’. We cannot offer an explanation for the Ibo 
counting system, but in view of the other evidence which we have adduced, we 
regard it as of too slight a character to support so monumental a theory as 
overland trading contacts between Pharaonic Egypt and the West Coast. So 
many other possibilities could have intervened in the vast time span involved. 

Sir Hamilton Gibb also appears to have given a blessing to the trans- 
continental theory, in the apparatus criticus to his edition of Ibn Battüta.5 
In n. 33 to ch. xiv he says : 

` The existence of a cowry exchange in the Malli empire, alongside the salt 

exchange, is conclusive evidence of the commercial relations across the 

African continent referred to in note 14 [sic, read 15], as cowries are found 

in África only on the east coast, between the Equator and Mozambique ’. 


Like Jeffreys he begs the question, for he overlooks the possibility that the 
cowries in Mali were not East African natives, but had been imported from 
distant parts of the cowry-producing world—in fact, as we have seen, from 
Persia. In n. 15 to ch. xiv, where he discusses the origin and meaning of the 
word Lamlam, he says : ' 


5“ American Anthropologist, L, 1948, 51. 56 ibid., 47. 
55 Pereira’s bozy, infra, p. 351. 57 Jeffreys, op. cit., 50. 55 op. cit., 382. 
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‘Ibn Battuta heard at Kilwa that gold dust was brought to Sofala from 
Yuff in the country of the Limis, which was distant a month's journey from 
there. For this trans-continental trade see note 33 below ’. 

Then in n. 16 he says: 

‘ Cooley's identification of Yüfí with Nupe, on the left. bank of the Niger 
between Jebba and Lokoja, has been accepted by all later authorities '. 
He thus appears to postulate a trans-continental trade route linking the Niger 
with the East African coast, in use during the fourteenth century. But is this 
credible? From Hausaland to the Zambezi is approximately 2,600 miles in a 
straight line across the centre of Africa. It took over two months to cross the 
Sahara from Hausaland to North Africa, a distance of some 1,400 miles. Camel 
portage was certainly not practical on the trans-continental route, and can we 
therefore accept that it was possible in anything like a month? But if such 
a route had existed and been of practical value, would not the diligent and 
opportunist Arab slavers and gold traders have known about it and exploited 
it? Yet not one of the Arab geographers breathes a hint of it, save only and 
doubtfully, Ibn Battüta. Not only this. East Africa was adequately endowed 
with her own gold-bearing areas. What conceivable economic reason can 
therefore have existed to carry gold dust from the Niger, right across the centre 
of Africa, on a trek that must have taken many months, in order to deposit 
it at Sofala, when 1t could be obtained with so much less labour close at hand— 
on the Zambezi itself for instance ? Finally, Ibn Battüta and his contemporaries 
believed that the Niger was the Nile. Therefore, even though he may have 
imagined that the gold came from Nupe, his state of geographical confusion was 
such as to have misled him. There was, of course, a trade in copper between the 
Kast Coast and Katanga during the Middle Ages. It is therefore conceivable 
that what Ibn Battuta thought was a trans-continental trade was in fact this 
traffic to and from the Congo. But there is no evidence that this early trade 
was cowry-based, and indeed the cowry 1s reputed to have been introduced into 

the Congo by the Arab slavers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.5? 

If a trans-continental route did exist, it is easier to visualize it running across the grass‏ ؟؟ 
savannah belt well north of the Congo forest, and in this case, of course, its eastern terminus‏ 
could not have been Sofala. We do not believe in the existence of such a route during the Middle‏ 
Ages for the good reason that there is no mention of it in the Arab historians from Ibn Hawkal‏ 
onwards, and we are convinced that they could not have been ignorant, nor have maintained‏ 
conspiracy of silence about such a route. That it may have been in existence in pre-Islamic‏ & 
times and been blocked. after Islam by the Christian Nubian kingdom is possible. Certainly‏ 
Oliver and Fage (A short history of Africa, London, 1962, 42) have noted the discoveries of‏ 
Arkell, which suggest that the remnants of the Kushitic dynasty lived out their day in the area‏ 
between the Nile and Lake Chad and we have here a possible channel for the introduction of‏ 
ancient Egyptian culture, including the cowry, into the Sudan. But if this were so how are we‏ 
to explain the known absence of the cowry in Bornu and Kanem, for it is hard to believe that‏ 
it went on leap-frogging this area for nearly two millennia, whatever the prowess of a rival‏ 
currency ? And how also do we explain the statement of a document which external evidence‏ 
has shown to be remarkably truthful in other respecta, that the cowry did not appear in‏ 
Hausaland until the eighteenth century ? As we shall argue below, it is simply not acceptable‏ 


that the decks should be cleared: for the trans-continental theory by stating baldly that the 
Kano Chronicle is wrong. 
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If cowries came from east to west and carried with them elements of 
Pharaonic culture, it is necessary to.establish with some certainty when they 
first acquired value in East Africa. As far as our researches have shown, the 
Periplus is the sole authority for an early cowry. chronology on the East Coast. 
Jackson says: °° 


° Among the articles mentioned in the “ Periplus " as exported from this 
place—the Quiloa or Kilwa of modern times—is an item NdurAtos OAtyos 
(lit. little sea-shell), a term which has given rise to some discussion ’. 


This is usually taken to refer to tortoise shells, but could be any one of an 
almost infinite variety of conchs, including of course the cowry. But Quiggin 
in her ‘ Trade routes, trade and currency in East Africa’, admits that the 
reference in the Periplus is doubtful," and the theory of the early use of cowries 
i Hast Africa cannot stand on such slight evidence. Ibn Battüta visited 
Mombasa and Kilwa 9? in the fourteenth century. While not conclusive, it is 
worth recording that this assiduous observer noted cowries in the Maldives, 3 
in Ceylon,“ and as we have seen, in the Sahara, but he does not mention them 
in Swahili country. A possibility is, therefore, that they were not used there. 

Quiggin lists a number of early Portuguese travellers in East Africa. She 
does not record that any of them noted cowries, except Pinto, who saw them 
used as ornaments at the Cazembe court in 1798.95 

Roscoe says ‘ When they were first seen in Uganda they were extravagantly 
valued and two shells would buy a woman but they soon depreciated until 
(about 1860) 2,500 would only buy a cow . . . .55 This same author says that 
cowries were probably introduced to the Baganda during the reign of 
Semakokiro, who lived during the last quarter of the eighteenth century. The 
cowry has existed in its natural state on the east coast of África from time 
immemorial. Therefore we do not dismiss the possibility that it became an 
object of value from place to place in East Africa, and that this may have been 
so from very early antiquity. Nor would we exclude the possibility that 
occasional specimens may have reached the Atlantic coast in the course of the 
enormously complex pattern of human intercourse which we now know to 
comprise the history of Africa. We do contend that there is no general pattern 
of early or consistent cowry use throughout Hast Africa such as would justify 
us in believing that East Africa was the potnt de départ for the diffusion of the 
shells across the continent. 

Jackson has given a map showing the distribution of the use of cowries.9" 
But when we compare this map with a population map of the world, such as 


60 Shells, 143. 

51 Occasional Papers of the Rhodes-Invingstone Museum, No. 5, 1949, 15. Even if it could be 
shown that it was cowries which the Greeks carried, it does not follow that the shells were value 
objects to the East African natives of the day. There have been many instances of precious 
materials being garnered from natives who attached no worth to them. 

** Gibb, op. cit., 112 f. ** ibid., 248. ** ibid., 248. 

45 * Trade routes’, 5-8. 6é The Baganda, London, 1911, 456. 97 Shells, 125. 
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that given in the Ozford atlas, it becomes strikingly obvious that Jackson's 
area of cowry use corresponds closely to the areas of greatest population density. 
This is, of course, what one would expect, since it will be where populations 
have been thickest that objects, including cowries, will survive to testify to 
their own use. But this can mislead, for the pattern in which cowry use has 
been established does not necessarily correspond to the routes along which 
cowries moved. This is very obvious in the case of the Sahara. Jackson's map 
has a dot at Morocco and another approximately at Bilma. But in between is 
a blank. Yet there can be no doubt from our medieval Arab sources that the 
western and central Sahara was one of the busiest channels of cowry movement 
80 far known to us, and that it remained so over five centuries. Thus the broad 
band which Jackson shows stretching from east to west across Africa is not 
necessarily the line of entry, but merely a line of retrieval. 

To sum up: We do not exclude the possibility that cowries could have 
come to the West Coast by very early carriers, long before the Arabs or the 
Kuropeans. But we consider that in this case the bulk of them was either 
carried through the Mediterranean and down the west coast, or, more probably, 
that they reached North Africa from Middle Eastern sources and were carried 
in along the early Saharan trade-routes. We see no reason to assume that they 
must have originated from Hast Africa, and we regard the existence of a trans- 
continental route as highly unlikely. If specimens did trickle through overland, 
then this was a secondary and minor movement. 


The cowry vocabulary of West Africa 

Apart from the Arabic wada‘, the earliest cowry word known to us is 
Dapper’s boesjes, which appears to date from the late seventeenth century.® 
Pereira, however (whose work was available in 1508), refers to sheep used in 
trade on the Rio Real, and says that they were called bozy.7? Dapper also 
observes that bochte was used to describe copper bracelets, and Jones wonders 
whether bozy, boesjes, etc., is not a general trading term of a Coast language 
used to describe any medium of exchange and later specialized to mean 
‘ cowries '."7 We agree that this form appears to-have become used generally, 
as Jones suggests, but we believe the whole complex of words boesjes /bochie/ bozy 
to stem from the Portuguese buzio/French bouges which according to Quiggin 
arise in turn from the Maldivian boly = ‘ cowry/cowries'.? Bozy is therefore 
not a native word which came to be specialized in the meaning of ‘ cowry ’, 
but a foreign loan-word which came in with cowries and subsequently became 
generalized. Moreover, Quiggin states that the word appeared in Benin as 
abuy, and in Dahomey as akwe.?4 While we are not acquainted with the 


t3 The Oxford atlas, revised repr., London, 1963, vi-vii. 

** T am indebted to Jones, op. cit., 43, for this reference, and for other references to the early 
accounts of the Ooast traders, all of which are given in his article. 

70 ibid., 43. 71 ibid., 44. ; 72 ibid., 44. 

" Primitive money, 30. "4 ibid., 30. 
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phonological processes underlying these naturalizations, they nevertheless seem 
to us to be quite possible derivations from & common source. 

For the rest, the cowry words of West África are an enigma. We are faced 
with the fact that an article of such basic market importance, which is obviously 
exotic, failed to carry with it its own loan-word, but is described by a variety 
of words most of which appear to be unrelated. We list the cowry words known 
to us in the main languages of West Africa, moving broadly from east to west. 


Waday kemis 7 

Bagirmi kemé-kemé 76 

Kanuri kungona 7 

Hausa wurt, plur. kuds/kurds 

Fula seedere/seerre, plur. ceede "9 

Songhay noor, plur. noorey 9 

Ibo mbudambu (C. annulus ?) 
ayolo (C. moneta ?) 

Yoruba 0 

Nupe wont, plur. wontzhs 

Mande kpoyo 


Mauritanian Arabic lwedea 9? 


The Nupe won: is the stem wə to which the numeral ni has been suffixed. 
It is therefore clearly related to the Yoruba owó. Kemtt, kemé-kemé, and 
possibly kungona could also be related. We wonder whether the Bini abuy is 
to be detected in the Mande kpoyo, and we shall endeavour to demonstrate a 
link between the Nupe wont and Hausa wurt. Beyond this we are unable to 
recognize any link between the remaining ‘ cowry ° words though we are aware 
that mere visual dissimilarity is of no significance in the complex processes of 
sound shifts. On phonological evidence, however, we conclude that Hausa is not 
indebted for its cowry terms either to the Arabic wada‘ or to the Songhay noor. 

Meek has attempted to explain wur, kudt/ kurde as follows : 8! 

° Another Hausa expression for “ he gazed ” is ya yi wuri da ido. Wuri is 

shown in the dictionary (p. 1094) as meaning “ gazing in wonder, surprise, 

fear". Wuri-wuri means “in startled, terrified, amazed’ condition ”’ 

(p. 1094). The more common expression wuri da wurt means “ manifestly ” 

“ openly ”, or “ face to face ". The word work’tla, which is said to mean 

“ to screw up one eye to look at a person ", is obviously a compound of 

wurs and ktl, a root meaning “ very small ". Similarly wurk’ lel “ a person 

with only one useful eye ”’ (p. 1095). 

75 Barth, op. cit., 1x, 382. 

78 ibid., 382. 

77 Barth, op. cit., rr, 242, 297. 

78 ibid., 446, chede. 


7? I am indebted to Professor P. F. Lacroix for information concerning this Songhay word. 
I am also indebted to a number of my colleagues at the School of Oriental and African Studies 
for information and suggestions concerning these West African words. 

80 Vincent Monteil, ° Sur le vocabulaire Franco-Maure ', Notes Africaines, No. 42, 1949, 55. 

51 Man, xur, 36, 1941, 48. 
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Now it appears that the Hausa word for “ cowry " is wure (plural kur’ds 
or kw de), and although the dictionary indicates a slight tonal difference 
between wurt = stare and wurt = cowry, this tonal difference (if indeed it 
exists) would not prevent the two words from being genetically the same. . . . 
Students of Hausa have often wondered why “ cowries ” (in the plural) 
should be kur’dt whereas '' cowry’ "(m the singular) is wurt. I think we 
now have the clue. Kur’ds (or kw ds) 8 simply the Hindi or Urdu kaudi, 
whereas wurt is a native African word meaning “ eye " 


Meek’s explanation is ingenious, and certainly deserves consideration. We 
do not, however, agree with it. In the first place the root meaning of wurt, 
with high final tone, is ° place’. The tonal difference is a real one, and cannot 
be brushed aside. All the combinations meaning ‘ confront’, of which ' gaze 
in fear’ is clearly one, have a high final tone. There are on the other hand 
a number of combinations involving the notion of ‘ selling’ in which wurt with 
low final tone occurs: ya taya wuri ‘he offered it at a knock-down price’ ; 
na karbi kudina wuri na gugar wuri ‘I was paid in full’; and the punning 
ba su da wuri sas wurin zama ‘ They haven't a penny to call their own’ (lit. 
‘they have no wuri (cowry) except the wuri (place) of sitting down °), which 
is surely conclusive. We would argue that wuri and wuri are genetically quite 
different, and that wuri is almost certainly a loan-word. 

As for the kurdi, kauds equation, since we must admit at the outset that we 
are defeated by kurdi/kudt it is perhaps presumptuous to question Meek’s 
explanation. Nevertheless there are considerable objections to it. According to 
Jackson, the Hindi and Urdu are kauri or kaudi.®? Kauri has clearly given the 
English ‘cowry’. Hausa does not change the internal diphthong au (or ow) 
to u, and ‘ cowry’ would be expected to give a Hausa form kawali or kawart, 
after the paradigm Arabic bawl > Hausa bawalt; Arabic al-gawl > Hausa 
alkawals/alkawar:. Neither is there any precedent for the glottal d. As for any 
notion that the word comes directly from the Hindi form kaudt, and not through 
° cowry ', this is remote, since it presupposes a direct link between Urdu or 
Hindi and Hausa independently of an English or Arabic filter. We do not reject 
out of hand Meek’s explanation of kurdi, but we feel that these objections must 
be answered before it can be accepted. Indeed the whole teasing problem of the 
cowry words cries out for a full semantic and phonological study. 


The later cowry currency area south of the Niger 

Further discussion of the provenance and paths of entry of the cowry into 
our area involves an appreciation of ite distribution. Dupuis, writing in the 
nineteenth century, states that eastwards from Dahomey ‘the current coin 
throughout these regions is cowries; not only do they circulate east of the 
Aswada in Dahomey and Dagomba, but also in the Ashantee provinces of 
Bouromy, Baboso, Yobaty, Quahon, Agnamo and Ikhran, where gold is not 
found ; for the Gold Coast extends no further east than Berracoo '.$? Elsewhere 


"a Shells, 126. 55 Journal of a residence in Ashantee, Pt. 11, p. xli. 
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he says, ‘ Cowries are the current coin of the Niger, and of most or of all the 
interior parts of the continent, excepting the westernmost countries of Wangara, 
Ashantee, Gaman and some of their dependencies, where gold is also found ’.*% 
Coming westwards across Bornu towards the Niger we have Clapperton's 
evidence for the position that obtained there at almost the same date. Arriving 
at Katagum he wrote, ‘Here we found, for the first time, kowrie shells in 
circulation as money ; for hitherto native cloth, or some other commodity of 
standard price, had been the common medium of exchange ’.® 

In Barth's day the position was substantially the same. Cowries were 
marginally current in Kukawa, having been recently introduced by speculators. 
But eastward of this point, in Bornu, Bagirmi, and Waday, although known as 
trade articles, they were not acceptable as currency. They appear at infrequent 
intervals in Barth's account of his travels east of Bornu, but not as currency, 
and there is no doubt that the western edge of Bornu was the limit of the 
cowry currency area. Travelling north, Barth also used cowries in Timbuctu, 
but they were apparently not generally accepted beyond this point. 

With this evidence before us, it is tempting to assume that the cowries, 
imported into the Sudan in the eleventh century from North Africa, crept 
southwards until, as the Kano Chronicle states,®* they reached Hausaland early 
in the eighteenth century ; that they then fanned out east and west, stopping 
short when they came up against the established cotton currency of Bornu, 
and merging with the flow of cowries from European sources imported into the 
Coast from the sixteenth century onwards. But this, like the theory of the 
direct east to west trans-continental route, is too facile. 

Jeffreys has simply rejected the evidence of the Kano Chronicle in the 
following passage: ' Both Codamosto and Ibn Batuta give the lie to the 
following statement in the Kano Chronicle of Northern Nigeria: In Sharefa’s 
time (1703-1731) cowries first came to Hausaland ’.8? 

Now as we shall show, Palmer mistranslated the Arabic of the Kano 
Chronicle in one small but significant particular. Nevertheless, we believe that 
the import of his translation is correct. But certainly Jeffreys is not justified 
in summoning Ibn Battüta to his aid, for this traveller did not get within 
500 miles of Hausaland, and Quiggin appears to share Jeffreys’s error when she 
states that he saw cowries sold at 1,150 to the dinar ‘ in what is now Nigeria 8 
There is no reason to suppose that because cowries were in use in fourteenth- 
century Mali and Songhay, they must also have been in use some 500 miles 
further to the south-east. We know that Bornu and Kanem were involved in 
the trans-Saharan caravan trade at an early date. In fact, the Bornuese were 
probably responsible for initiating the slave-trade from the Hausa countries. 
Yet they never adopted the cowry currency. Jeffreys assumes too readily that 
cowries spread down from Songhay, but the question that really arises is 
whether they came to Hausaland from the north at all. If they did come from 


84 ibid., p. oxi. 8° Denham and Clapperton, Travels, London, 1831, m1, 248. 
** supra, p. 346, n. 47. 57 op. cit., 47. 55 Primitive money, 9. 
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this quarter why did they not carry with them either the Arabic or the Songhay 
word ؟‎ Can they then have come from any other direction ? 

At this point it is necessary to establish what the Kano chronicler did say. 
An Arabic MS of the Kano chronicle,8® which I believe to be the oldest extant 
copy, and the one from which Palmer took his working copy, reads as follows : 
همة فى الغزو وغزاء زمانه اوم‎ AY و فى زمان شاريف جاء كردى الى حوس‎ 

petu دواك‎ ES; سر‎ 

Palmer translated this: ‘ In Sharefa's time cowries first came to Hausaland. 
The Sarki was a mighty warrior. Among his captains were Barkin Dawaki 
Sodi us 

In fact, the translation should read ‘ In Sharifa’s time cowries (kurds) came 
to Hausaland because he was zealous in raiding, and first among the champions 
of his time were Sarkin Dawaki Sodi...’. In omitting the conjunction and 
reducing his translation to two apparently unrelated sentences Palmer 
unwittingly deprived us of the reason behind the coming of cowries to Hausa- 
land. At first sight one might be tempted to read kurds simply as ' money, 
wealth’, but on consideration this is unlikely. The chronicler is writing in 
Arabic and had he meant merely ‘money’, ‘ wealth’, or ‘ booty’ he would 
have used the normal Arabic word mal, as in fact he has done throughout his 
narrative, ®" or possibly ghanimah. The fact that for the first time he now uses 
a non-Arabic word, and moreover one that is a foreign loan-word in Hausa, 
indicates that he means specifically ‘ cowries’. This view is strengthened by 
the fact that elsewhere in his narrative he has used Hausa terms such as 
bindiga بندغا)‎ ) ** and goriya (lı ; ,2) ** when referring to the introduction of 
these articles into Hausaland. More significantly still, why does he say 'to 
Hausaland’ and not ‘to Kano’? Sharefa's activities could only be expected 
to enrich Kano, not the other and rival kingdoms of Hausaland. We believe 
that the chronicler was writing with all deliberation when he used the words 
kurdi and kausa and that he meant precisely that cowries came to Hausaland 
because of the slave-raiding activities of Sharefa. The explanation could be 
that Sharefa brought in large quantities as booty and decided to make use of 
them. More probably, he found it profitable to trade his captives down south 
for the cowries which were by now the established currency of the coastal 
slave-trade. In either case, it is clear from Barth’s evidence that there was 


8% Hiskett, ‘The Kano Chronicle’, JRAS, April 1957, MS (C). A photostat copy of this MS 
is in my possession end another from the same negative is housed in the Library of Ibadan 
University. The passage in question appears on sheet 104 of my copy. 

90 Palmer, op. cit., rrr, 123. 

31 For instance at pointe corresponding to Palmer, op. oit., rr, p. 102, ll. 13 and 37; p. 103, 
1. 20, and passim. 

*3 ibid., p. 109, 1. 8, ° guns’. 

?3 ibid., p. 109, 1. 29, ‘ kolas’. The chronicler also uses the Hausa plural gly (babanni) for 
‘eunuchs’ in the same line. 
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no obstacle to a ruler introducing the cowry currency into his domains for his 
own profit.94 

Palmer's loose translation could be due to his copyist having picked up 

| in the next sentence’ and read it as yl for ai. But what is much 


more likely is that Palmer—not unnaturally—was puzzled by this sentence, 
turned to a Hausa gloss, and relied upon it too literally in his translation. But 
the gloss recorded the import of the original, though not its exact wording! 

Before we reject what the chronicler has to say it is well to remember that 
he wrote before 1900. The events in question happened between 200 and 
160 years earlier. Local memory of what took place some six generations ago 
is not lightly to be disregarded and we believe that the chronicler must be taken 
at his word. 

Apart from North Africa and the Sahara, Bornu and Nupe are the areas 
most closely associated with fatauci—the long-distance trade of the itinerant 
Hausa merchants which has played so important a part in the Hausa economy. 
Since the influence of Bornu had declined by the eighteenth century, and since 
in any case the Bornuese did not use cowries, there is no point in looking to 
that source. But if we turn westward, towards Nupe, the outlook is more 
promising. 

In the reign of Kumbari (1731-43) trade with Nupe was significant, for the 
Kano Chronicle states that during this reign shields were brought up from Nupe, 
and also guns.?5 This latter is particularly significant. Guns are mentioned in 
Kano as early as the first half of the fifteenth century, but if this dating is 
accurate they were almost certainly from Bornu and ultimately of Oriental 
origin.* The guns from Nupe on the other hand are likely to have been the 
cheap muskets imported into the Coast and commonly bartered for slaves. 
Dapper (c. 1680) mentions them and no doubt they were present on the Coast 
considerably earlier.?" Mungo Park lists fire-arms and ammunition as among 
the trade goods imported from Europe to Gambia at the end of the eighteenth 
century.?? In this reference to Nupe we have a direct link with a trade area 
in which the imported ‘ Indian’ cowry was current coinage. This link emerges 
in the same half-century that cowries are first mentioned in Hausaland, and it 
suggests strongly that they came as part of the general expansion of the coastal 
trade. As to the extent of the trade from the Coast inland we need be in no 
doubt, for Dupuis speaks of natives who were ‘ in frequent habits of traversing 
the African Continent from south to north (or vice versa) from the forests of 


94 op. cit., I, 810. *5 Palmer, op. cit., m, 124. 

** ibid., 109. But the statement must be received with considerable scepticism. If flre-arms 
came to Kano at this early date, they must have derived ultimately from either Egypt or North 
Africa. But the Burji Mamluks, although they did not entirely reject gunpowder, had a 
conservative prejudice against it. As a result, in 1517, they were heavily defeated by the 
Ottomans, who had whole-heartedly adopted the new weapon, and used it intelligently. In 1591 
the Moroccan musketeers routed the Songhay army which was still armed with bows and arrows. 
It is therefore diffioult to credit that either Bornu or Kano possessed fire-arms as early as 1438. 

97? Jones, op. cit., 51. *5 Travels, London, 1799, 25. 
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Ashantee to the several parte of the Ghulby and Niger eastward, as far as 
Bornou, and even Baghirmi where it is stated the Shary forms a junction with 
the waters of the Shady im its course to the Egyptian Nile'.?9 Dupuis was 
writing from Ashantee just over a hundred years after the introduction of 
cowries to Hausaland, but he was describing a well-established trade and it is 
entirely reasonable that we should regard the guns from Nupe as coming within 
tbe ambit of a wide pattern of west to east cowry based trade which must have 
been well under way during the eighteenth century. 

Barth mentions cowries from Bahr al-Ghazal in the market of Abu Gher, 
in Bagirmi,!?? and this is the first and as far as we know, the only concrete 
evidence of their entry by a direct east to west route. Apart from this, Barth’s 
evidence is clearly to the effect that cowries were drifting into the eastern Sudan 
not from further east, but from the west, for he points out that a large quantity 
of cowries had recently been exported from Kano to Bornu where, as he says 
later, they had been introduced as a speculation by the ruling people." 
Indeed, this movement had caused a shortage of shells in Hausaland. And in 
Sarawu, where shells were not currency, it was nevertheless the Hausa kurdi 
(kurdi) or Fula chede (ceede) which was used to describe them. The same was 
true in Wushek, in western Bornu, where they had come to be used as coinage 
and where the western Hausa zango was used to describe a lot of 100 shel]s.19? 
Thus, in the middle of the nineteenth century there is still a clearly defined 
drift of cowries from west to east, now beginning to spill over beyond the 
established cowry currency limit on the western edge of Bornu. 

As for the Hausa wurt, it is more likely to be the Nupe wont than any other 
form which we have so far traced: n and l are close in Hausa and ] and r are 
sometimes interchangeable. Thus wurt is a possible Hausa naturalization of 
woni. 

Finally, the * Song of Bagauda’ points to another definite link between 
the ‘ Nupe’ cowry and the Hausa, for the poet says : 


° He has a charm made of the horn of a duiker, 
And he has cowrie shells of the sort used in the necromancy of the Nupe 
people ’.1% 
The Hausa therefore not only acquired the use of cowries as currency from 
Nupe, but also a method of using them in fortune-telling. 
° We now propose the following conclusion. The medieval cowry currency 
area of the Sahara did not extend south of the Niger, except for possible minor 
percolations such as may have accounted for the early presence of the shells 
in Benin. Its failure to establish itself in Hausaland 18 probably to be attributed 
to the dominance of Bornu during the sixteenth and part of the seventeenth 


99 op. oit., Pt. r1, p. xvi. 100 op. cit., rrr, 386. 

101 supra, p. 956, n. 04. 102 op. cit., Iv, 01. 

103 Hiskett, ° The “ Song of Bagauda " : a Hausa king list and homily in verse—u’, BSO A8, 
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centuries and the resistance offered by the ancient copper currency of that 
empire.1°* As the Saharan trade declined it was replaced by the expanding 
coastal trade. Correspondingly, the cowry currency area of the Sahara 
stagnated, while the cowry currency of the coastal trade advanced to take in 
Hausaland and encroach on Bornu. At the same time it is probable that the 
cowry currency area of East Africa, which was by now well established, was 
slowly drifting westwards, and no doubt we have a trace of this movement in 
Barth’s shells from Abu Gher. The culmination of these movements is the 
pattern of cowry use across Africa which Jackson established early in the 
present century.1°5 


Currency values $n the Sahara and the Western Sudan 

For currency values, and the relationship between the various exchange 
media up to the nineteenth century we are dependent on the fragmentary 
information of the Arab geographers, and, at the very end of the eighteenth 
century, on certain information culled from Mungo Park: For the nineteenth 
century we have a number of European travellers, primarily Dupuis, Clapperton, 
and Barth. 

A prime difficulty in attempting to assess the accounts of the Arab geo- 
graphers is uncertainty as to the identity of the coinage which they quote, and 
the continuity over so many centuries, of its value. We propose therefore only 
to take cognizance of prices given in mithqals (Arabic msthgal), dinars (Arabic 
danar), or cowries where these can be readily converted back to the mithqal 
by virtue of the fact that we know the rate of exchange prevailing at the time. 
From the time of Mungo Park onwards we can also relate the dollar either to 
the mithqal or to the cowry. 

The mithqal is a gold coin which, according to Mauny, weighed between 
4-25 and 4-729 grammes.!9? Its value was approximately 10 shillings sterling. 
The dinar was also a gold coin—the unit of currency in the eastern Caliphate, 
and was equivalent in value to the mithqal. Hitti gives its value as about 
10 shillings sterling,!^" and for our purpose dinars and mithqals are of equal 
value. Ibn Battiita states that the cowries he saw bought at 400,000 to the 
dinar in the Maldives were sold at 1,150 to the dinar in the Sudan.1°8 


Leo Africanus has a reference which is obscure. He states : 
‘The coine of Tombuto is of gold without any stampe or superscription, 


104 Barth, op. cit., 1r, 310, mentions the tradition that the ancient currency standard of Bornu 
was the pound of copper— rotl'. There is also evidence of an iron currency, for Denham records 
such & currency in Loggun (Denham and Clapperton, op. oit., rrr, 23), but Barth observes that 
in his day it had been replaced by the cotton ourrency (op. cit., Ir, 309). 

105 Shells, 125. 

10% op. cit., but as we have observed above (p. 346, n. 41) references in the Arab geographers 
may equally well refer to the equivalent weight in gold dust or bullion. It is also possible that 
when the Arab travellers use the term dinar they may be using it merely as money of account, 
and that the actual transaction took place in gold dust or bullion. 
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but in matters of smal value they vse certain shels brought hither out of 

the kingdom of Persia, fower hundred of which shels are worth a ducate : 

and six pieces of their golden come with two thirds parts weigh an ounce '.10? 
Leo's Arabic text has unfortunately not come down to us, and so we do not 
know what ‘ducate’ represents in the original Arabic. But if these 'ducates' 
weighed just under one-sixth of an ounce it is clear that they were coins of 
approximately the weight and value of the mithqal, for the Roman ounce 
weighs 27-288 grammes.!!^ It is therefore a most extraordinary circumstance 
that, at the beginning of the sixteenth century the cowry rate had fallen from 
its fourteenth-century level of 1,150 to 400— or put in different terms, the 
cowry had become scarce and thus more valuable—and this at a time when the 
trans-Saharan trade was still enjoying its hey-day. It appears however, that 
this was a temporary state of affairs, for al-Sa‘di states that as a result of the 
drought which struck Timbuctu in 1617 the rate fell to 500.1 Obviously 
therefore it must have risen to something above 500 in the intervening century. 
Nevertheless, it does appear that the value of the cowry in relation to the 
mithqal rose substantially over this period from the beginning of the sixteenth 
to the beginning of the seventeenth century, for al-Sa'di twice states that slaves 
were sold for from 200 to 400 shells.“ In both cases this was during a glut of 
war captives on the market, but even so it is a remarkable figure when com- 
pared with the 40,000 mentioned by Mahmiid al-Kati (b. 872/1468, writing of 
conditions during the fifteenth century) as a payment made to ensure that the 
children of domestic serfs did not claim emancipation. Clearly this figure of 
al-Kati’s must represent the value of a slave, otherwise it would have been entirely 
uneconomic. Although we have no record of the exchange rate in the fifteenth 
century as far as we have been able to discover, al-Kati’s figure does enable 
us to work out a presumptive rate which seems reasonable. At Ibn Battüta's 
rate of 1,150, 40,000 cowries would represent 34-7 mithqals. This is more than 
Ibn Battiita paid for a slave girl by approximately one-third.14 In the same 
order of increase we may therefore suppose that the rate during the fifteenth 
century stood at from 1,725 to 2,000 cowries to the mithqal. 

Mungo Park does not convert mithqals directly to cowries, but only to 
sterling, stating that one ' minkalh’ was equal in value to 10 shillings sterling." 
But he then values 250 cowries at one shilling sterling and it therefore appears 
that the cowry was 2,500 to the mithqal.!* The exchange rate had obviously 
risen from the level to which it had dropped in Leo’s day, and the value of 
the cowry was correspondingly considerably less. 

Dupuis, who wrote in Ashantee and whose work was published in 1824, 
values the mithgal at between 3,400 and 3,500 cowries.!" Barth, whose 


10° supra, p. 346, 2. 

110 Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie, x, A, 1, col. 620, s.v. uncta. 

111 T'a’rtkh, 338, Arabio text, 221-2. 11 ibid., 157/95, 243/158-9. 
113 supra, p. 348, n. 44. 114 Gibb, op. cit., 335. 115 Travels, 280. 

116 jbid., 199. 117 op. cit., Pt. 11, p. oxiv. 
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observations relate to the period ctrca, 1850, notes that the mithqal was worth 
4,000 in Timbuctu, but also observes that the price fluctuated considerably.!18 
We therefore propose to regard Dupuis's 3,500 as an average rate for the 
nineteenth century. We thus have the following table to guide us : 


fourteenth century, one mithqal—1,150 cowries 


fifteenth z 5 E 1,725—2,000 (?) cowries 
sixteenth 5 " - 400 cowries 
seventeenth  ,, 5 7 500( +) cowries 
eighteenth 5 E 2,500 cowries 
nineteenth — ,, 0 " 3,500 cowries 


This suggests that the supply of cowries was plentiful during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries; then became very scarce during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; revived in the eighteenth century and increased quite 
sharply during the nineteenth century, due no doubt to the nineteenth-century 
importations of shells from Zanzibar which Jackson notes.!:? 

Our first informant as to the value of the cowry in relation to the silver 
dollar is Clapperton, who was in the Western Sudan from 1822 to 1824. He 
states that four dollars were equal to 8,000 cowries—2,000 to the dollar.!29 
He subsequently confirms this rate when he states that 3,000 were equal to 
a dollar and a half.!?! Barth gives the exchange rate as 2,500 to the dollar.122 
Although this rate varied from time to time and Barth was forced on one 
occasion in Katsina to accept 2,300 to the dollar,?3 2,500 seems to have been 
normal. The difference between Clapperton's valuation and that of Barth is 
small, and may be accounted for by normal fluctuations in the exchange rate. 
Nevertheless, it 1s probable that the value of the cowry was still declining in 
relation to precious metal currencies during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Our schedule quotes 192 dollars at 384,000 ; 124 then 10 dollars at 40,000 125 
and another lot of 5 dollars at 25,000.12 This is 2,000, 4,000, and 5,000 to the 
dollar respectively, a puzzling set of figures. The difference in price between 
the three lots could be accounted for by the fact that we are dealing with 
Spanish and Austrian dollars, although Barth states that both were of equal 
value.?? More probably some of the coins could have been clipped, while local 
minting out of adulterated silver is not out of the question. It does appear, 
however, that a sound dollar was worth as much as 5,000 and thus the cowry 
must have depreciated sharply in relation to the dollar during the last half of 
the nineteenth century. Since both the dollar and the mithqal were precious 
metal currencies it 18 reasonable to assume that their value in direct relation to 
each other remained constant, and on this assumption the following comparative 
table emerges : 


118 op. cit., I, 142. 119 Shells, 143. 120 Denham and Clapperton, op. oit., IV, 31. 
111 Denham and Clapperton, op. cit., rv, 46. 133 op. cit., U, 163, and passim. 
123 op. cit., Iv, 102-3. 134 supra, f. 7. 115 supra, f. 16 


186 supra, f. 17. 127 op. cit., I, 142. 
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Clapperton, c. 1822 2,000 cowries 1 dollar + mithqal 3 
Barth, c. 1850 2,500 cowries 1 dollar + mithqal 
our text, c. 1880-90 5,000 cowries 1 dollar + mithqal 


The cost of goods 

(a) The medieval period. Unfortunately the medieval geographers give such 
scant information on the price of goods that we are unable to arrive at any 
really valid comparisons. What little information we have is based on the 
mithqal, not on the cowry. Al-Bakri states that in Awdaghost during the 
eleventh century six rams could be bought for a mithqal.!3? Mungo Park bought 
one sheep for three teelee-kissi,2° which were equal to half a mithqal, so 
obviously mutton in eleventh-century Awdaghost was extraordmarily cheap. 
On the other hand Al-Bakri values corn at six mithqals the kintar. A kintar 
is one hundred rothl, and the rothl is approximately one pound avoirdupois, so 
that for the price of six rams one could buy only approximately 16$ pounds of 
corn. It seems clear therefore that while mutton was locally produced and 
plentiful, corn had to be imported into the eleventh-century Sahara and was 
therefore a luxury foodstuff. This is confirmed by Ibn Battüta in the fourteenth 
century, for he states that the people of Sijilmasa subsisted partly on millet 
‘imported from the Negro lands ’.18 He also confirms that wheat was scarce 
in the Saharan towns, and that mutton was plentiful.’ 

Ibn Batttita’s ‘ price list’ is a little fuller than that of al-Bakri. He states 
that a horse cost 100 mithqals, but observes that this is expensive.?* Leo 
states that ‘ Horses bought in Europe for ten ducates, are sold againe for fortie 
and sometimes fiftie ducates a piece ’.185 Mungo Park prices a horse at from 
10 to 17 mithqals.99 Barth bought a ‘first rate horse of foreign race’ in 
Kukawa and paid 750,000 cowries for 15.157 At Dupuis’s reckoning this would 
be the equivalent of 213 mithqals! The schedule values an akawal horse at 
60,000 388&—that is just over 17 mithqals at Dupuis’s rate. Since Ibn Battüta 
points out that 100 mithqals is expensive, presumably the average price was 
something below this, and therefore a price of DO mithqals 200 years later 
suggests that the gold currency (as opposed to the cowry) remained remarkably 
stable. Mungo Park’s figure and that of the schedule no doubt represent the 
price of & locally bred animal. 

(b) Slaves. Al-Bakri notes negro slave girls selling at 100 pieces of gold or 
more.1 Ibn Battita bought a slave girl at 25 mithqals.'4° Leo states ‘a 
young slave of fifteene yeeres age is sold for sixe ducates, and so are children 
sold also ’.141 To judge then by the fourteenth-century price, and that suggested 
by al-Kati in the fifteenth century 145 the price of slaves had dropped sharply 


Reckoning 3,500 to the mithgal. 129 op. oit., 300/158. 130 op. cit., 306.‏ ققد 

131 op. oit., 300/158. 1! Gibb, op. oit., 317. 133 ibid., 335. 134 Gibb, op. cit., 331. 
135 op. cit., IT, 827. 136 op. cit., 300. 137 op. cit., 1t, 315. 138 supra, f. b. 

139 op. cit., 300/158. 140 supra, p. 359, n. 114. 


141 op. cit., I, 827. 14! supra, p. 346, n. 44. 
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by Leo's day. Mungo Park informs us that ' the price of & prime slave when 
I was at Kamalia was from nine to twelve minkalles'.153 Elsewhere he says 
‘The price of a slave varies according to the number of purchasers: from 
Europe, and the arrival of caravans from the interior; but in general I reckon 
that a young and healthy male from 16 to 25 years of age may be estimated 
on the spot from £18 to £20 sterling ’.144 With the mithqal at approximately 
10 shillings this is equivalent to a top price of 40 mithqals. 

Denham notes slaves bought in Yawari for from 60 to 70 dollars.145 At 
2,000 to the dollar, which was the rate prevailing in his day, this is 120,000 to 
140,000 cowries, or up to 40 mithgals at Dupuis’s rate. 

Barth 1s uninformative on the price of slaves, except to comment how 
cheaply they were to be bought in the east. Thus in the market of Abu Gher, 
in Bagirmi, a slave was to be had at from six to seven dollars !4€—that is, 
17,500 cowries, while in Yola apparently the price was as low as 8,000.14” 
Both these were slave harvesting areas, however, and certainly the price became 
greatly enhanced by the time the slaves reached the main markets. It is 
interesting incidentally that Monteil, some 50 years later gives a figure of 
100,000 cowries for a slave in Yola.148 Was Barth mistaken, and should his 
figure have been 80,000 ? 

The schedule records the position at the end of the nineteenth century. 
Our Habibatu, Asiri, Ghanbu, and Irmakulla each fetched 160,000,142 slightly 
above the figure Denham quotes in Yawari. Arzuqi, despite her name, fetched 
& mere 40,000 19? and so also did Fanta and Anfana. 

Obviously slave prices were subject to very wide fluctuations. We may 
note, however, that the 25 mithqals which Ibn Battüta paid in the fourteenth 
century would certainly have bought him a slave at the end of the nineteenth, 
though perhaps not the pick of the Madakv's seraglio. The 40,000 cowries paid 
in the fifteenth century would have sufficed to secure the Dati of our schedule.151 


143 op. oit., 305. 144 ibid., 20. 148 Denham and Clapperton, op. cit., mx, 108. 

146 op. oit., z, 420. 147 op. cit., I, 502. 

148 P.-L. Monteil, De Saint-Louis à Tripoli par le lac Tchad, Paris, 1895, 252. 

14° supra, f. 1. Dr. Bivar has kindly drawn my attention to the following letter from a Sultan 
of Sokoto, drafted apparently by the Waziri Buhari in the late nineteenth century, to the Emir of 
Maradi making proposals for the ransom of ‘ the woman Jimma ’. 
كما عحيه و يرضاه و بعد فاعلام‎ ab عامة وافرة‎ UU تحية‎ atus مصلاش ابن امر كاشنه‎ MS nl الى‎ 
رید ان تجعلها بيد حامل الكتاب فياتينا بها فنجعل بيد‎ UG حسو عند سركن نوم‎ d جم‎ ed ily ان‎ 
اغض ابن غلب ليفدى الحر الح كا طلب ذلك أغض منا فيكو بدل فدائه اربعائة الف : هذا و السلام‎ Fe 

‘To the Emir of Kāshina (Katsina) Masálashi (Masalaci), son of the Emir of Kashina and 
Ma'üdi (Maradi), greetings eto. As for what follows, know that a woman called Jimma is in 
Hasaw at the house of Sarkin Noma. We desire that you hand her over to the bearer of the 
letter, that he may deliver her to us and we will hand over to him your youth Aghudu b. Ghulbi, 
in order that the free may ransom the free, as Aghudu has requested from us. Let this be in 
lieu of his ransom of 400,000 (cowries). This and peace ’. 

Baba (Mary Smith, Baba of Karo. Second impression, London, 1964, 69 and passim) mentions 


400,000 cowries as a ransom price. It would therefore seem that this figure was a standard one 
for a ransom as opposed to a sale. 150 supra, f. 2. 151 supra, f. 4. 
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It therefore seems that the fluctuations in slave prices, wide as they were, 
remained within stable limits over five centuries. 

(c) Clothing, commodities and foodstuffs in the nineteenth century. Articles of 
clothing provide us with our most fruitful source of information for nineteenth- 
century values. Denham prices the 'turkedee' at from 2,000 to 3,000.15 
Barth prices this article in Kano at from 1,800 to 2,000,153 but at 4,000 in Say 
and Timbuctu.154 Turkuda in our MS range from 2,000 to 3,000. A much more 
expensive article, the burnous (barnus) is valued by Barth at 52,000 155 and 
another decorated with silk and gold lace at 60,000; 15° two were worth 
100,000 in Timbuctu.15? Our schedule has burnouses from 10,000 to 80,000, 
the latter figure including one ‘with copper wire decorations’.15§ Barth 
mentions the zane, of which there are many varieties, at from 2,500 to 3,000.15? 
Our schedule lists one at 5,000. Barth has riga saft at from 18,000 to 20,000.1%° 
Our schedule has a girke of sa£t at 60,000 1® and another at 20,000 ; 19* also 
a gare of sa£ at 40,000.18 

There are certain other miscellaneous items priced by Barth which we may 
compare with our schedule. He values a small skin of dates at half a turkuds, 184 
that is, about 1,000 cowries. This agrees with our ‘ dried dates with jasmine : 
one thousand cowries'. He has a camel at 60,000,195 while our schedule values 
the Madaki’s beast at 100,000.18° Barth has two rams, two vessels of honey, 
and ‘ two loads of corn worth from eleven to twelve cowries ’, all at 100,000.17 
Our scribe values 11 rams at 44,000—4,000 each ram. A pot of honey in perfect. 
condition he values at 10,000 ; others at 2,000 the pot. If we allow 20,000 for 
Barth's two pots of honey and 24 cowries for his corn we are left with 79,976. 
for two rams, almost 10 times our scribe’s valuation. It seems possible that 
Barth may have been cheated quite substantially at times. 

We have no evidence for comparing the price of clothing and foodstuffs in 
the nineteenth century with preceding centuries. Expressed in cowries, such 
articles appear to have become slightly more expensive at the end of the century 
than at mid-century. There is, however, no general pattern of significant 
increase observable in the prices quoted by Clapperton, Barth, and our fin de 
svécle scribe. 


Taxation in the Fulant emirates during the nineteenth century 

We have discussed elsewhere taxation in the Fulani emirates.95 We now 
have a means of measuring this taxation more accurately against the cost of 
living prevailing at the time. Barth mentions a kurdin fasa (land tax) of 


158 Denham and Clapperton, op. cit., Iv, 46. 153 gp. oit., ri, 142. 15* op. cit., 1v, 290. 


155 op. cit., 1r, 04. 156 ibid., 106. 157 op. cit., Iv, 439. 
158 supra, f. 12. 159 op. cit., m, 125. 160 ibid., 128. 

141 supra, f. 10. 162 supra, f. 17. 163 supra, f. 11. 

164 op. cit., rrr, 112. 165 op. cit., rv, 200. 168 supra, f. 6. 


167 op. cit., I, 61. 
168 ' Kitdb al-farg: a work on the Habe kingdoms attributed to 'Uthmàn dan Fodio’, 
BSOAS, Ix, 3, 1960, 574 f. 
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2,500 cowries levied both in Katsina and Kano on the head of every family.19? 
This is in fact equal to one silver dollar and according to our schedule would 
purchase one goat,17° a most fecund animal the flesh of which constitutes the 
staple meat diet of the poorer classes in Northern Nigeria. In Zaria a kurdin 
kasa of 200 cowries was levied on every hoe.17! This is equal to two 0 
of honey,!”* a foodstuff widely and easily produced by the wild bee in the 
characteristic tree hives of the Hausa peasant. The tax of 500 cowries on an 
ox, horse, or ass load, which appears to have been standard both in Clapperton’s 
time and Barth’s 18,178 for instance, the value of one-fourth of a jar of Asben 
salt,1’4 five minwa of honey, or just over four skeins of war-war silk thread. 
Obviously we do not know everything about the administration and incidence 
of these taxes, but measuring values in terms of local produce and manufactures, 
there is no evidence of fiscal oppression in the Fulani emirates of the nineteenth 
century. On the contrary, these imposts seem mild. 


The scribe's accountancy 

Barth states that cowries were packed in rush sacks called takrufa, each 
containing 20,000 cowries.17* This is confirmed by our MS, and the Arabic 
hastr ° mat’ is the scribe’s rendering of the Hausa takrufa. 

On f. 3 of the MS the scribe strikes a total of 141 mats. The total number 
of cowries up to this point is 2,820,000. At 20,000 to a sack this is exactly 
141 sacks. At the foot of f. 4 he strikes a total 67 mats for the male slaves. 
Our addition is 1,340,000 cowries, which is precisely 67 mats. Thus there can 
be no doubt that 20,000 to the sack is the proper figure. 

At the bottom of f. 5 the scribe gives a total of 108 sacks. We have a total 
of 2,399,000, which gives 119-9—say 120 sacks. There can hardly be a possi- 
bility that a folio is missing, for the folio commences with the statement 
‘ And this is the record of the value of the quadrupeds'; thus no other folio 
could have intervened. At the bottom of f. 6 he gives a total of 30 sacks and 
8,000 cowries. We arrive at a total of 369,000, which is approximately 19 sacks. 
The curious fact however, is that the scribe’s total for ff. 5 and 6 is 138 sacks, 
and 8,000 cowries, while we have a total of 139 sacks to the nearest sack. We 
therefore agree his total but cannot follow his addition ! 

The next total is struck at the bottom of f. 8, where he gives 60 sacks and 
6,470 cowries. We have a total of 883,000 cowries, which gives 44 sacks. We 
thus assume that certain folios are missing. From f. 9 to f. 19 our scribe gives 
no running totals. Our totals for each folio are as follows : 


f. 9 217,000 10 sacks and 17,000 cowries 
f. 10 370,000 18 sacks and 10,000 cowries 


169 op. oit., I, 83. 17? supra, Í. 5. 
171 Barth, op. cit., 1r, 144. U supra, f. 16. 
173 Hiakett, ‘ Kitab al-farq', 575. 174 supra, f. 16. 


178 supra, f. 14. 176 op. cit., I, 28. 
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Lt 465,000 23 sacks and 5,000 cowries 
f. 12 369,000 18 sacks and 9,000 cowries 
1. 13 220,000 11 sacks 

f. 14 305,000 15 sacks and 5,000 cowries 
f. 15 130,000 6 sacks and 10,000 cowries 
f. 16 65,000 3 sacks and 5,000 cowries 
f. 17 131,000 6 sacks and 11,000 cowries 
f. 18 350,000 17 sacks and 10,000 cowries 
f. 19 183,000 9 sacks and 3,000 cowries 
Total = 140 sacks and 5,000 8 


This gives a grand total of 531 sacks, to the nearest sack. On f. 20 the scribe 
gives a grand total of 599 sacks. We have thus not accounted for 68 sacks, 
and we must assume that the schedule is not complete. 

The final allocation of the estate to the heirs is interesting. The Qur’anic 
principle to be applied in the distribution of the estate of a Muslim deceased 
is that a male shall have twice as much as a female. This, however, can be 
modified in certain circumstances. Our scribe first deducts his fee of 69 sacks. 
This is something over 10% if we accept his total of 599 sacks. He then states 
that there is a remainder of 531 sacks to be divided among the heirs. In fact 
there are only 530. Each of the two males is to receive 164 sacks and 2,286 
cowries—a total of 308 sacks and 4,572 cowries. Each of the three females is 
to receive 77 sacks and 1,143 cowries—a total of 231 sacks and 3,429 cowries. 
Thus the total inheritance is 539 mats as against 531 originally to be divided ! 
We cannot explain this discrepancy. It appears, however, that the division of 
this inheritance was intended to be in the ratio of three-fifths to the males and 
two-fifths to the females. 


Conclusion 

We have led the reader through long and sometimes involved arguments, 
which we have tried to summarize as we proceeded. Nevertheless it may be 
helpful if we now finally draw together our conclusions and present them in 
brief. 

We believe that the problem of the provenance and routes of entry of the 
cowry into the Western Sudan is a complex one, for which no single explanation 
exists. However, the main channel by which they came in during medieval 
times was certainly the Sahara, and we see no reason why this should not have 
been the case in antiquity. 

Certainly we have no faith in the theory of an early trans-continental route 
linking West Africa with the East Coast or with ancient Egypt. In medieval 
times some cowries may have trickled through from East Africa to West Africa 
via the Congo, but this was not a significant channel. We reject the notion 
that a major trans-continental route existed in Ibn Battüta's day. 

The medieval Sahara was an important cowry exchange area and we know 
that the cowry currency became established as far south as Songhay. But that 
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it spread from Songhay to the Hausa states 1s an assumption which the Kano 
Chronicle contradicts. On the authority of the Chronicle we believe that the 
cowry came to Hausaland, via Nupe, as part of the general eastward expansion 
of the coastal trade, and not by way of the Sahara; this 1s supported by 
phonologieal evidence. Moreover, we accept that the cowry did not reach 
Hausaland until the first half of the eighteenth century. 

As for the value of the cowry, we record an overall deterioration from 
1,150 to the mithqal in the fourteenth century to 3,500 to the mithqal in the 
nineteenth century. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, however, 
it became scarce and its value rose sharply. Throughout the nineteenth century, 
which is the only period for which we have adequate information, its purchasing 
power remained stable. 


PLATE l 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
AN ARABIC INSCRIPTION 
FROM THE TIME OF THE CALIPH ‘ABD AL-MALIK 1 
(PLATE I) 

The very hard, grey basalt stone on which this inscription is cut was dis- 
covered in 1961 by Mr. Shalom Kotzer (of the kibbutz Sha‘ar ha-Golan) in 
shallow water off the southern shore of the Sea of Galilee, near the modern 
amphitheatre of Tsémah (Samakh). In 1962 it was moved from the water to the 
kibbutz by Mr. Kotzer and his son Moshe. A preliminary note on the inscription 
in Hebrew by the present writer appeared in ‘Al ha-Mtshmar of 11 January 1963. 
The inscription consists of eight readable lines in simple Küfi script, incised on 
a fairly smooth surface. The back of the stone is not worked. Its maximum 
measurements are: height 0-64 m., width 0-52 m., thickness 0-15 m. The 
inscription 18 now preserved and exhibited in the Israel Museum, Jerusalem 
(no. 63-428). 






* a eet, * * 


1 


» 
.° estamos a 


env - «ou IT mw ununun -— o o - سدس ست‎ | 


1 [ wish to express my deep gratitude to my teacher and friend Dr. M. J. Kister, who helped 
me in deciphering the seventh line of the inscription, to Mr. Israel Shen, who read the manuscript 
of this note, and furnished valuable comments, and to Dr. A. D. H. Bivar, who read the final 
version and made valuable criticisms. 
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The inscription reads as follows : 
[Olay الازه‎ e (0 
١ الرحيم لا اله الا‎ (Y) 
شر بك‎ N لله وحده‎ (Y) 
له محمد رسول الله امر‎ (£) 
بتسهيل هذه العقبة عبد‎ (0) 
الله عبد الملك امير المو‎ )5( 
! على يدى يحيى بن‎ CA منين‎ (V) 
لحم بي الحرم من سنة ثلث‎ (A) 
[-——— سبعين‎ | )9( 
(1) In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
(2) the Merciful. There is no God but 
(3) Allah alone; He hath no companion. 
(4) Muhammad is the Apostle of Allah. Hath ordered 
(5) the levelling of this difficult pass the servant of 
(6) God, ‘Abd al-Mahk, the Commander of the Faith- 
(7) ful; and it (1.e. the work) has been fulfilled by the two hands of Yahya b. 
(8) 
(9) 


al-Hakam in the (month) Muharram of the year three 
[and seventy — — — —] 


From the main part of the inscription, which begins on the fourth line, it can 
be inferred that it was erected to commemorate the making of a difficult road in 
the time of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik. Four milestones from the time of this 
caliph and bearing his name were found in Palestine at the end of the last 
century,” and they testify to the attention he paid to the roads of this province. 
The present inscription, however, gives a far wider conception of the official 
enterprise connected with the maintenance of the roads during the reign of this 
caliph. Moreover, inscriptions commemorating the inauguration of roads are 
rare in the abundant material of Arab epigraphy.? This is, apparently, the 
oldest inscription in Islam relating to the inauguration of a road ; it is also the 
second longest and almost the fullest inscription from the time of ‘Abd al-Malik 
after that of the Dome of the Rock (Qubbat al-Sakhra) in Jerusalem.‘ 

The word tasht! (Js), which occurs in 1. 5 of the inscription, and which 


was rendered as “levelling ’, is found, as far as the writer knows, in only one 
other inscription, namely that which apparently commemorates the paving 


3 M. van Berchem, Matériaux pour un corpus inscriptionum arabicarum. 11. Syrie du sud. 1 
(Jérusalem ‘ ville’), Le Caire, 1922, pp. 17-21. 

3 See G. Wiet, ' Une inscription du Sultan Djakmak ', Bulletin de l'Institute d'Égypte, xx1, 
1939, 80. 

4 Répertoire, no. 9. 
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of a road from Acre to Tyre under the Mamluk sultan Jaqmaq in 850/1446.5 
Professor Wiet translates this word by the French aplantssement, and suggests 
that the Arabic expression may have a wider meaning than the French. This 
is because tashil in the inscription of Jaqmaq appears with the word tartg.® In 
the present inscription the word can have only one meaning, since it is connected 
with ‘agaba, which must be smoothed or levelled if a route is to be cut through it. 

The word ‘agaba signifies a difficult ascent or mountain pass,’ of which the 
Arab geographers mention many examples. Almost every one is distinguished 
by a special name, e.g. ‘Aqabat al-Tin, ‘Aqabat al-Rumman, ‘Aqabat al-Nisa’, 
‘Aqabat al-Sayr.9 The find-spot of our inscription (map reference 20552347) 
leaves no doubt about the identification of the particular ‘agaba mentioned in 
1. 5. In the vicinity of the Sea of Galilee there is only one ‘agaba, called by the 
Arab geographers “Aqabat al-Fiq or ‘Aqabat Afiq.? The beginning of the ascent 
(211232) is about 7 km. from the find-spot of the stone. The way there climbs 
a very steep mountain, rising from 74 m. below sea-level to a plateau about 
300 m. above sea-level. The ascent is about 5 km. long, and is named after the 
village of Fig or Afiq.?° It thus corresponds with the description of Yàqut, who 
says that the ‘agaba is two miles long,“ and that the village of Fiq stands at its 
entrance, 

From the Arab geographers it may be deduced that the village of Fiq and its 
‘aqaba were important stations on the way from Damascus to Jerusalem. Ibn 
Khurdadhbah mentions this place when writing on the route Damascus-Kuswa- 
Jasim-Fiq-Tabariyya-Lajjün-Qalansuwa-Ramla-Jerusalem.? Maqdisi also 
gives & detailed account of this route, and of its many branches in various 
directions after reaching Tabariyya.14 Ya'qübi mentions Fiq, ‘which has 


5 G. Wiet, op. cit. Professor Wiet kindly drew my attention to this article. 

8 ibid., and of. Lane, Arabic-English lexicon, s.v. سبل‎ where he says under له‎ qs 
‘He rendered it smooth or soft, plain or level or smooth and soft; namely a place, ete.’. 

7 Lane, op. cit., 8.7. ‘agaba (عقبة)‎ : ‘A difficult place of ascent in the mountains . . .' eto. 

* Yaqüt, Ir, 692; Mas'üdi, al-Tanbih wa ’Lishraf, Leiden, 1898, 58, 385, 390 ; Ibn Rustah in 
Bibliotheca Geographorum, ed. de Goeje, vir, Leiden, 1892, 184, 185; and Ya'qubi, Kitab al- 
buldán, in the same volume, 311, 314, 325. 

9 G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, London, 1890, 385 ; Yaqiut, I, pp. 332, 1. 22-333, 
1. 12; Ya'qubi, op. cit., 327. 

19 The Biblical Áfeq, see 1 Kings xx, 26; 2 Kings xiii, 17. Cf. Abu 'l-Fid&', Géographie 
d' Aboulfeda, tr. M. Reinaud, Paris, 1848, I, 2, p. 15 and n. 3. 

11 On the value of the Arab mile see M. van Berchem, op. cit., pp. 27-9. 

13 Yaqüt, loo. cit., and also rrr, p. 932, 1. 21-0338, 1. 8, where he says: ‘Agabat Fig yunhadar 
minha ia al-ghawr ghawr al-Urdunn wa minha yushraf ‘ald Tabariyya wa buhayratthd wa qad 
ra'ayiuhá miraran ‘One may descend from ‘Agabat Fiq down to the ghawr, the Jordan Valley. 
It overlooks Tabariyya (Tiberias) and ite lake, and I have seen it many times '. See also, ibid., IL, 
p. 684, ll. 6-12, where almost the same words are repeated. A convent (dayr) was built near 
the ‘agaba ‘ between the pasa and the lake on the mountain slope above the pass. The place is out 
out of the rook and is still (thirteenth century) inhabited by monks. It is frequented by travellers 
and is held in much veneration by the Christians’. Le Strange, op. oit., 420. See also ‘Umari, 
Masülik al-absar, Cairo, 1924, I, 336-7 ; Ya‘qibi, op. cit., p. 827, 1. 11. 

13 Ibn Khurdádhbah, Kitab al-masalik wa 'l mamAlik, Leiden, 1889, p. 78, ll. 1-6. 

14 Maqdisi, Ahsan al-tagasim ft ma'rifat al-agülim, Leiden, 1906, pp. 190, 1. 14-191, 1. 1. 
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an ‘aqaba’ (Fig dhat al-‘agaba) on the road from Damascus to Tabariyya.!* It 
appears from the accounts of some of the Arab historians that this route, which 
led from Damascus via Fiq, passing the southern extremity of the Sea of Galilee, 
was for many generations used in preference to its alternative, which passed to 
the north of the lake via Jisr Banat Ya‘qib. It was by the southern route that 
Salah al-Din invaded Palestine before the Battle of Hittin.1® It is mentioned in 
his time, and in the subsequent Mamluk epoch in connexion with military 
operations and movements.!? 

This route was in fact already important in Biblical times,!? and in the - 
Roman-Byzantine period.!? With the increasing importance of Syria under the 
governorship and caliphate of Mu‘awiya (from A.D. 639), and under his succes- 
sors, particular attention was paid to the province as a whole, and especially 
Palestine. In addition to its own significance, Palestine continued to play an 
important role as a country of transit between Syria and the rich province of 
Egypt. 

Near the south-western end of the Sea of Galilee, the village of Sinnabra 
gained importance under the Umayyads. There Mu‘awiya and ‘Abd al-Malik 
used to spend their winters. Other Umayyad caliphs are also reported as having 
resided in this palace from time to time.” Yaqüt mentions the place as ' lying 
opposite to the “Aqaba of Afiq ’, and we may assume that the road which led to 
it, by way of the ‘agaba, was carefully maintained. When ‘Abd al-Malik came 
to the throne (65/685), and built the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem (72/691), 
the road through this difficult terrain would have been broadened, repaired, or 
even paved anew. Unfortunately the date of this operation is not fully preserved 
m our inscription (l. 8). All that can be seen is the month muharram and the 
year three (thalath), i.e. the beginning of the year 73 (May-June A.D. 692) or 83 
(February-March a.D. 702). The evidence is in favour of the earlier date 


15 Ya'qubi, op. oit., p. 327, ll. 12-14; Ya‘qubi, Le pays, tr. G. Wiet, Le Caire, 1937, p. 178, 
and the notes there. See also Abu ‘Ubayd al-Bakri, Mu‘jam ma ista /jam, Cairo, 1945, p. 178, 
ll. 7-9; Istakhri, Kitab masalik al-mamalik, Leiden, 1927, p. 66, ll. 16-17; Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrie à l'époque des Mamelouks, Paris, 1923, p. 119, n. 1. 

16 §. Lene-Poole, Saladin, London, 1926, 204-5 ; J. Prawer, A history of the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem (in Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1963, 531. 

17 Ibn al-Athir, a Kamil, Leiden, 1853, xu, p. 39, ll. 24-5; Ibn Wasil, Mufrij al-kurüb fi 
akhbar Bani Ayyüb, Cairo, 1953-7, rr, 255; Ibn Taghri Birdi, al-Nujuim al-zühira, ed. Popper, 
VI, p. 126, 1. 19. 

18 Y. Aharoni, The land of Israel in Biblical times: a geographical history (in Hebrew), 
Jerusalem, 1962, 41-2. For detailed discussion on the Via Maris, see pp. 33—44, and consult also 
maps 6 and 7. ; 

19 M. Avi-Yonah, Historical geography of Palestine from the end of the Babylonian exile to the 
Arab conquest, third ed. (in Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1962, 82, 88. 

70 Yaqüt, m, 419: ‘alSinnabra, mawdi', bi 'l-Urdunn muqabil li ‘Aqabai Afiq... kana 
Mu‘dwiya yashiu biha ’. Bal&dhuri, Anonyme arabische Chronik, ed. Ahlwardt, Greifswald, 1883, 
p. 200, Il. 11-16. Cf. Le Strange, op. cit., 531. L. A. Mayer, °“ As-Sinnabra’ (in Hebrew), in 
Eretz-Israel (Israel Exploration Society), 1, 1951, 169-70. 

11 Yüqut, loc. cit. 

^! Ya‘qubi, Ta'rikh, ed. T. Houtama, Leiden, 1883, I, p. 311, 11. 6-16 ; Maqdisi, op. cit., 159. 
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(73/692), as Yahya b. al-Hakam, who is mentioned in Il. 7-8, died not later than 
80/699-700.?8 

The man who was charged with the supervision and management of this 
project was Yahya b. al-Hakam. The word al-Hakam which begins 1. 8 of the 
inscription can easily be reconstructed. The mim is fully preserved, and also the 
upper half of the kaf, the diagonal line of the hà and the vertical line of the lam. 
It is probable that this is Yahya b. al-Hakam b. Abi ’1-‘As, the stepbrother 
of the caliph Marwan b. al-Hakam—Yahya’s mother was of the tribe of 
Murra ?*—and therefore the paternal uncle (‘amm) of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik. 
In the battle of the Camel (36/656) he fought by the side of his brother Marwan 
with Talha and Zubayr against ‘Ali and managed to escape wounded from the 
battlefield. A member of the tribe of Taym al-Ribab gave him shelter, and 
afterwards brought him safely to Damascus.$* He apparently remained in 
Damascus, where in the time of the caliph Yazid I he publicly expressed his 
detestation of the murder of Husayn b. ‘Ali.2® Under “Abd al-Malik he is 
mentioned as the commander of a military expedition sent against the Banü 
Kalb in 75/694-5.27 In the same year he was appointed governor of al-Madina.?* 
In 76/695-6 he was dismissed from his service in al-Madina and returned to 
Damascus.2® Jn 79/698-9 he commanded a raid against the Byzantines.?? 
Baladhuri also mentions that he was appointed governor of Filastin, but he 
does not give the date of that appointment.*! It seems, therefore, that before 
he was nominated governor of Madina—and he could not have been sent 
there prior to the pacification of Hijàz and the transfer of Hajjaj to ‘Iraq 
in 75/694—Yahyà b. al-Hakam was charged with the supervision of the works 
at 'Aqabat al-Fiq. 

In studying the four milestones from the time of ‘Abd al-Malik which were 
found in Palestine, van Berchem says of ‘Abd al-Malik: ‘...ce Calife n'a 
fait que réparer les routes qui sillonnaient son empire’.** Our inscription 
furnishes clear evidence that ‘Abd al-Malik did not satisfy himself with repairing 
the old roads and maintaining them in a fit state for traffic, but that he also 
thought of, and at least in this one instance executed enterprises on a larger 
scale. The ‘agaba inscription completes the picture which the four milestones 


33 of. L. Caetani, Ohronographia Islamica, Paris, n.d., 1, 965, no. 113; Dhahabi, Ta'rikh 
al-Islám, Cairo, 1949-50, rrr, 213. 

34 Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, ed. 8. D. Goitem, Jerusalem, 1936, v, p. 160, 11. 11-13. 

15 Tabari, ‘ Annals’, ed. de Goeje, I, p. 3219, 1l. 11-19. 

36 ibid., I, 376 ; p. 382, II. 3-10. 

27 Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, p. 186, ll. 15-16. 

38 Tabari, op. cit., It, p. 863, 1l. 8-9; p. 873, ll. 3-6; p. 1085, 1l. 7-8; Bal&dhuri, Ansāb 
al-ashraf, pp. 162, 1. 21-163, 1. 10, and also p. 160, 1. 11; p. 374, 1. 12. Baladhuri, ed. Ahlwardt, 
69, 188, 189. 

39 Tabari, op. cit., I, p. 940, ll. 5-6. 

30 ibid., p. 1085, ll. 15-10. 

31 Baládhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, p. 163, 1. 10. 

31 See p. 368, n. 2, above. 

33 op. cit., pp. 22-3. 
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sketched, namely that the caliph gave priority to the maintenance of roads 
which connected his capital with Palestine. The special attention paid to 
Jerusalem ?* and the need for preserving good communications with the impor- 
tant province of Egypt (once again in the hands of the Umayyads from the time 
of Marwan I), were amongst the causes which led ‘Abd al-Malik to carry out his 
projects of paving new roads, and repairing and delimiting the old ones. 

This inscription enables us to fix the date of these undertakings, which was 
not possible on the basis of the four above-mentioned milestones. 

It is likely that in addition to the four milestones in question, others were 
installed along the way (or ways) between Damascus and Jerusalem, as these 
two towns are mentioned on the milestones.?5 The other milestones may have 
been replaced or simply destroyed by the ‘Abbasids. If we add the present 
inscription to the four already mentioned, we may come to the conclusion that 
the main road which connected Damascus with Jerusalem under the Umayyads 


passed to the south of the Sea of Galilee.36 
MOSHE SHARON 


34 See p. 370, n. 22, above. 

35 Van Berchem, op. cit., p. 21 (plates). 

3% Dealing with the route which connected Damascus with Palestine van Berchem says 
(op. cit., p. 27) : ° Quant à celle de Damas, on ne connait même pas son parcours; pour le fixer, 
il faudrait retrouver plus au nord une serie de millaires pareilles à ceux-ci ’. No more milestones 
have been found but the ‘agaba inscription at all eventa indicates the route followed by the road. 
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J. A. BawNpERS: Discoveries in the 
Judaean desert of Jordan. Ir. The 
Psalms scroll of Qumrán cave 11 
(11Q Ps?). (American Schools of 
Oriental Research, Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museum.) xi, 99 pp., 17 
plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1965. 63s. 


This latest volume in the series presenting 
the Qumran scrolls for fuller study has the 
great advantage of simplicity in the sense that 
it contains only material from one scroll and 
substantially though not entirely from one 
book of the Old Testament. The whole of the 
manuscfipt, containing 28 columns and some 
fragments, appears in the plates. The very clear 
photography enables a ready check to be made 
of the transcription except at the damaged 
bottom edge where about one-third of the 
columns is lost and there are many points at 
which letters are regrettably only partially 
visible. 

The continuous text is clearly of the greatest 
importance for it reveals a number of features 
which are very valuable for psalm study. 
Thus, we have a different order for some of the 
psalms (the same is true of manuscript 
4QPs? in which Pe. ciii is immediately followed 
by Ps. exii, the MS covering Pas. xci—cxviii). 
Ps. cv is here followed by cxlvi and oxlviii, 
then (exx) exxi-exxxii (cxx is missing but may 
be assumed to have been present in the lost 
lower part of the preceding column), then 
cxix, exirv, exxxvi (?oxvill, about which 
something further must be said), cxlv, & 
psalm known in Syriac (Syriac Ps. IT), a plea 
for deliverance, Ps. oxxxix, oxxxvii, cxxxviil, 
Sirach li, 13 ff., an apostrophe to Zion, Ps. 
xcii, oxli, oxxxiii, cxliv, Syriac Ps. III, Ps. 
exlii, oxliü, oxlix, cl, a Hymn to the Creator, 
2 Sam. xxiii (only verse 7 appears but it may 
be reasonable to assume that the remainder of 
the so-called ' Last Words of David ’, xxiii, 1-7 
appeared in the text), & prose account of 
David's compositions, Ps. oxl, cxxxiv, and 
finally Ps. cli A (known from both Greek and 
Syriac Ps. I) and a fragment of a further 
psalm (cli B) known also as part of Ps. cli in 
Greek. In addition the fragments contain 
parte of ci, cii, oix, and possibly the opening of 
either ciii or civ. 

This listing of the contente already shows 
how markedly divergent the scroll is from the 
accepted pealter. The indication in the list of 
David’s compositions that he wrote 364 songs 


for daily use, and 52 for sabbaths and 30 for 
other special days (which, together with 4 for 
‘the stricken ', totals 450), suggesta that the 
relation of this form of the pealter with the 
Qumrán calendar may well need to be investi- 
gated, as it has also seemed appropriate to 
consider the relation of the Biblical Psalter 
with a particular type of liturgical use. Some 
of the earlier discussions concerning the order 
and use of the psalms clearly need re-examina- 
tion. 

Moreover, this psalter includes a number of 
extra psalms. Of these, Ps. cli A (Syriac Ps. 
I) and B and Syriac Ps. II and III are already 
known, and Dr. Sanders offers a detailed 
discussion of the textual problems. It is 
interesting to note here how perceptive waa 
Professor Martin Noth's study of the Syriac 
Psalms and his proposed retranslation of them 
into Hebrew 35 years ago. The psalm known 
from Sirach li, 13 ff. also appears here, totally 
detached from that setting. This need not 
surprise us, since we also know of an example 
of this from the Old Testament, where Ps. 
xvii appears also as 2 Sam. xxii, and indeed 
other psalm passages in the Old Testament 
—Habakkuk iii, Jonah ii, Isaiah xxrviii for 
example—might perfectly well appear in a 
psalter and may in fact have so appeared in 
lost collections. The remaining compositions 
here are new to us, though close to analogous 
poems already familiar; they give us & further 
insight into the wealth of psalm literature, and 
in particular show the interrelationship of 
psalmody and wisdom already observable in 
the Old Testament psalms. 

The conception of what constitutes the 
Psalter is inevitably affected by this manu- 
script. The Old Testament Psalter is the one 
finally accepted by the Jewish and Christian 
communities ; but it was not the only Psalter 
to exist, and we may perhaps not unreasonably 
suppose that other arrangements and colleo- 


.tions were known. The Syriac psalter of the 


Nestorian church, with additions to the Old 
Testament Psalter, is another such collection. 
Such a recognition is important for any 
approach to what constitutes a canonical 
body of writings such as both Jewish and 
Christian communities accept as in some 
measure authoritative. 

This form of the psalter also presents us 
with an interesting insight into the place of 
David, and it is possible that the form of Ps. 
cli A here presented gives evidence of some 
Orphic influence. Dr. Sander’s discussion of 
this, on pp. 61-3, is not perhaps aa clear as it 
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might be, and one may wonder whether we 
have here evidence of actual Orphic influence 
or simply an indication of a point to which 
such influence might readily attach itself, 
namely, the picture of David as the good 
shepherd and as the sweet singer. This 
Qumran psalter lays very great stress upon 
psalmody as Davidio, and it is perhaps of 
partioular interest to note the attribution to 
David of prophetic power—‘ all these he spoke 
by means of the prophecy which was given him 
from the presence of Elyon’ and to compare 
this with the similar attribution of prophecy 
in Acts ii, 30. Dr. Sanders compares Old 
Testament usage for his translation of 6 
as prophecy (p. 93); one may, however, 
wonder whether the term here does not carry 
something more of a sense of ‘ prophetic status, 
prophetic power ’ rather than merely the words 
of a prophecy. 

The detailed examination of the text of these 
psalms reveals a very wide measure of agree- 
ment with the Masoretic text, and this is even 
greater if merely orthographic variants are 
disregarded. Yet there are important points of 
difference, of which only one or two can be 
noted here. In the text of Ps. oxlv & refrain is 
added ' Blessed be the Lorp and blessed his 
name for ever and ever’ after each line; this 
suggests the probability that such a psalm as 
oxxxvi with its refrain existed also without the 
refrain, and furthermore that the insertion of 
such refrains was & part of actual use. It is 
possible that the psalm also has a colophon 
dealing with its use (of. p. 38). In column 16 
Dr. Sanders finds Ps. cxxxvi, 26 followed 
immediately by Ps. oxviii, 1, though the latter 
is uncertain because it is in fact so common a 
psalm phrase, and the former is very unlikely 
since, a8 Dr. Sanders admita, there is no space 
like that to be found elsewhere between 
psalms. But is what follows really a short 
selection from Ps. cxviii? The matter needs 
fuller discussion than can be given here, but we 
may note that whereas elsewhere psalms 
known to us from the Old Testament Psalter 
appear with their verses in normal order, here 
we should have cxviii, 1, 15, 16, 8, 0, à verse not 
in Ps. oxviii, and 29 (which is again a common 
refrain like the openmg). It would seem more 
reasonable to suppose that we have here a new 
psalm, allied in part with cxviii but not to be 
identified with it. 

The opening verses of Ps. xciii in column 22 
present us with three points of interest. The 
psalm is prefaced by Aall‘liyd as is the case 
with a number of psalms in the Old Testament 
Psalter; have we here too an indication of 
use ? The very badly damaged tert of v. 1 is 
read by Dr. Sanders to contain two important 
variante. The second, [ Jkn ie. tikkēn for 
Maaoretio tikkón, would correspond with some 
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manuscript and versional evidence, and 
provides a reading preferred by some scholars : 
° He established the world’ rather than ‘ the 
world was set firm' which may have been 
influenced by the following form timmé. It 
must be admitted, however, that the photo- 
graph leaves a lot to the imagination. The 
first variant, again uncertain because of the 
damage to the text, suggesta a reading 
wayiyii'azzer (confirmed by LXX) for Masoretic 
htt’ azzar. If this reading is accepted, then it 
would seem reasonable to take the following 
'ap as the object of the verb ‘and he girded 
himself with wrath’, paralleling the two 
preceding phrases, and not, as Masoretio text 
and LXX, taking 'ap with the verb following 
in the sense of ‘ even, indeed '. Such a reading 
does in faot provide & better poetio struoture. 

Dr. Sander's edition provides the necessary 
factual information about the manuscript ; it 
inoludes a discussion of the palaeography on 
the basis of which he proposes a date in the 
first half of the first century A.D., and of 
orthography and the like. The Syriac Psalms 
and the apocryphal compositions are discussed 
in considerable detail, and there is an index of 
Hebrew forms in the non-Biblical texts. All 
this provides a wealth of information for the 
further discussion both of these texts and of 
the Biblical material corresponding to them, 
and we may be grateful for this further instal- 
ment in the slow and laborious process of 
publishing the Qumran documents so that they 
may be fully and adequately discussed. 


PETER E. AOKROYD 


MosHz PrAMENTA: The use of tenses, 
aspects and moods in the Arabic 
dialect of Jerusalem. [xx], 601, 
[xxxvii] pp. Jerusalem: Bureau of 
Adviser on Arab Affairs, Prime 
Minister’s Office, 1964. $10. 

Prnonas WacHTER : Ibn Bartin’s Arabic 
works on Hebrew grammar and lexico- 
graphy. xvi, 235 pp. Philadelphia: 
Dropsie College, 1964. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
60s.) 

JOSHUA Brau: The emergence and lin- 
guistic background of Judaeo-Arabie : 
a study of the origins of Middle Arabic. 
(Institute of Jewish Studies, Univer- 
sity College, London. Scripta Judaica, 
v.) xix, 227 pp. [London]: Oxford 
University Press, 1965. 75s. 

Each of the three works under notice 
reflects, in its own way, highly praiseworthy 
Jewish scholarly interest in Arabic. An 
eminently practical purpose is pursued in Dr. 
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Piamenta’s study of the current local Vulgar 
Arabic Dialect of Jerusalem. A doctoral 
dissertation under the guidance of his teachers 
at the then School of Oriental Studies of the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, it contains 
some material published earlier. However, 
also this part of the study is thoroughly 
revised and vocalized according to the origmal 
texta. As Jerusalem Arabic is the author’s 
native tongue, he is in an exceptionally suitable 
position to furnish useful material inter alia for 
the comparative study of modern Arabic 
dialects. His study is at the same time 8 
historic-lmguistic record of no mean signi- 
flcance, seeing that it represents the last phase 
of the Arabic dialect as it was spoken by those 
Jewish inhabitants of Jerusalem who had 
mingled with its Arab population until the 
partition of the city with the establishment of 
the State of Israel in 1948. Thus, this study 
represents a useful bridge between the respec- 
tive speakers of Arabic and Hebrew in the 
region divided between Israel and Jordan. Its 
publication by means of the process of dupli- 
cation was facilitated by the Bureau of the 
Adviser of Arab Affairs, Prime Minister's 
Office, Jerusalem. The bulk of the book is 
written in Hebrew and comprises a preface, & 
detailed table of contents, lista of abbreviations 
(in lieu of bibliography), a general introduction, 
and finally six chapters dealing with the perfect 
and imperfect tenses, the jussive and impera- 
tive moods, the uses of participle and condi- 
tional sentences. At the far end of the book 
there is a useful table of contents and general 
summary in English. 

Likewise specialized, yet on an entirely 
different level, is the late Pinchas Wechter’s 
study of Isaac Ibn Barün, a little-known 
Spanish-Jewish Hebrew philologist of the 
eleventh century. Wechter’s study comprises 
a summary of Hebrew-Arabic comparisons 
prior to Ibn Bariin and of the scanty material 
about his life and cultural activity, his sources 
and his influence on the subsequent philology 
of Semitic languages. The bulk of the book is 
devoted to Ibn Barün's ‘ Book of comparison ', 
to the discussion of the structure of its gram- 
matical and lexical parts, and the translation 
of ite grammatical part. All the sections are 
profusely, at times perhaps too profusely, 
annotated; the notes taking up somewhat 
more than half the book. Yet, even though 
they might not have lost any value in con- 
densation, they represent the findings of 
sound and solid painstaking research. 

The book also contains a preface by 
Lawrence Marwick on studies of Ibn Barun 
prior to Wechter, and on Wechter’s life and 
works; acknowledgements by the Pinchas 
Wechter Publication Fund Committee; and a 
list of abbreviations. (It is not clear whether 
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this was drafted by Wechter himself or by 
Lawrence Marwick who put the finishing 
touches to Wechter’s manuscript and prepared 
it for the press.) Scholars in the field of 
Biblical] studies, as also of Hebrew and Arabic 
linguistics, will have cause to be grateful for 
this fine, scholarly English rendering of a 
great medieval classic. 

Dr. Joshua Blau, well known to the circle 
of specialists and beyond for his publication of 
the Responsa of Maimonides and other studies 
in the field of Judaeo-Arabic, deals in his 
present work with the subject on a far larger 
canvas. He examines the salient problems 
connected with Judaeo-Arabic under six 
headings, and discusses in another two chapters 
some general trends and isolated features. 
The book is rounded off by an additional 
chapter containing his general conclusions ; 
three respective appendixes on ‘ The linguistic 
character of early Muslim Middle Arabic’, 
‘The integration of Hebrew elements in 
Judaeo-Arabic', and ‘ Vestiges of tanwin in 
Judaeo-Arabio and modern Bedouin dialects ' ; 
two indexes of subjects and words; and two 
lists of abbreviations (in lieu of bibliography). 

Parte of this book, as stated by the author, 
were published previously. Yet also these have 
now been much amplified or substantially 
modified. Dr. Blau’s reasoning, as his readers 
have learnt to expect from his earlier books, 
is always lucid and most of the time compel- 
ling. His argumenta for Judaeo-Arabic as a 
separate dialect or language, clearly distinct 
from all other forms of Middle Arabic—already 
championed very ably in his previous Grammar 
of mediaeval Judaeo-Arabic (in Hebrew)—are 
certainly sound. On the other hand, he 
perhaps overstates his case in his arguments for 
the thesis that Judaeo-Arabic was deliberately 
used as & separate Jewish language by authors 
with sufficient knowledge to write in a style 
nearer to Classical Arabic. Also, in his discus- 
sion of the ‘ surprising fact’ that some noted 
authors, e.g. Maimonides and his son R. 
Abraham, at times use for the most hallowed 
matters of Judaism terms borrowed from 
Islam, Dr. Blau rather surprisingly evinces no 
acquaintance with the interesting modern 
parallel in the linguistic usage of Hungarian 
Jews who are otherwise saturated with 
traditional Jewish lore and hardly assimilated 
religiously or culturally with their gentile 
neighbours; a phenomenon which elicited 
acid comments in the Israeli press in a noted 
article entitled ‘ Miért magyarul?’ with the 
Hebrew sub-title * Mah ha-hungarith ha-zoth 
la-khem ?' It is also of some moment that in 
demonstrating this ‘ surprising fact’, as also 
throughout his present book, Dr. Blau again 
neglects most of those Judaeo-Arabic works 
whose omission in his aforementioned Grammar 
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was pointed out in my review (BSOAS, XXVI, 
3, 1963, 653-4); e.g. Moses Maimonides’ 
* Book of precepts’ and commentary on the 
Mishnah, and Abraham Maimonides’ commen- 
ary on Genesis and Exodus and his Ma ‘aseh 
nissim. 

However, minor omissions of this kind 
hardly detract from the great value of this 
signal contribution to scholarship which 
richly deserves praise. 

E. WIEBERNBERG 


Hart BERGER: The covenant and the 
sword: Arab-Israeli relations 1948- 
56. x, 24b pp. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul Ltd.; Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1965. 
308. 

The Arab-Israeli conflict never ceases to 
intrigue and occupy studenta of international 
politica and conflict. In this instance, & 
Canadian journalist who was in Jerusalem at 
the time of the Sinai campaign in 1956 has 
tried to reconstruct from the documented 
records of this confliot—potentially always an 
explosive confrontation between Israe] and her 
Arab neighboure—the reasons why it continues 
unresolved. A major theme of his inquiry is 
the discussion of ' What happened in those 
intervening seven years’ between the first 
Arab-Israeli war which ended in January 1949 
and the second which began in October 6 
with Israel's invasion of Egypt. What 
compelling reasons persuaded the Israelis to 
attack ? 

Firat, according to the author, was the 
Israsli conviction after the armistice agree- 
ments signed in 1949, that the Arabs did not 
want peace, that they would prepare for a 

‘second round ’ against Israel. Consequently, 
they adopted a militant attitude regarding 
the inevitability of another armed confronts- 
tion with the Arabs. For the next seven 
years the Ben Gurion activists predominated 
over Israeli politics. On the other side Arab 
propaganda against Israel] intensified. Matters 
were moreover complicated by the rapid 
political changes which took place in the 
neighbouring Arab countries. 

After & discussion of the border situation 
between Israel and Jordan and Israel and 
Syria, 1949-56, the author devotes the last 
four chapters in hia book to the relations 
between Isras] and Egypt from 1949 to the 
Gaza raid in February 1955, and from that 
time to the Binai war in 1956. He seeks to 
unravel why the armed olash between them 
developed in October 1958 after an auspicious 
beginning of an attempted rapprochement 
between Israel and the new régime of Egypt 
in 1962-8. He makes the point that this had 
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failed before the Gaza raid, not after, and 
attaches great significance to the rivalry 
between Iraq and Egypt, intensified by the 
Baghdad Paot, in making matters worse. 
With the Czech arms deal in 1955 and the 
nationalization of the Suez Canal in July 1956 
the Israelis were convinced that Egypt would 
precipitate a olash the moment she felt able to 
do so. At the game time the old safeguards of 
the Tripartite Declaration were virtually 
moperative, the UN rather uncertain. The 
effect of ali these factors was great in leading 
Israel into preparation for the eventuslities of 
B War. 

The major points made by Dr. Berger are as 
follows. (1) While the armistios agreements 
and the commissions supervising them have 
worked well in preventing border olashes from 
erupting into wider conflicts, the agreements 
nevertheless have not brought the opponents 
any oloser to peace. They have not been able 
to preclude full-scale warfare such as oocurred 
in 1956. (2) Whatever the pros and cons of the 
issue, neither aide trusta the other. Instead 
there are fears of expansionism on either side. 
(3) Both sides are fleroely nationalistic and 
therefore militarist and implicitly expansionist. 
The Israelis are determined to survive whereas 
the Arabs have not at least ostensibly relin- 
quished their search for revenge. 

One should note, however, that since the 
removal of Ben Gurion from aotive political 
life in Israel there has been a marked toning 
down of those vociferous activities usually 
associated with militant nationalism. On the 
other hand the preoccupation of the Arabs 
with their own affairs and rivalries has so far 
precluded concerted military action even on the 
delicate issue of the diversion of the Jordan 
waters. While this is no precondition for 8 
resolution of the Arab-Israeli issue, it is at 
least a détente forced upon the parties 
involved by circumstances. 

The book is, as political reporting goes, well 
written. It does not really add anything new 
or hopeful to this perennial problem in 
international conflict. The psychological 
motives it introduces to explain Israeli action 
in October 1956 were not unknown to keen 
observers. Nevertheless, the author has made 
clear the immenso difficulties involved in the 
task of those attempting to keep two such 
irreconcilable contestants from getting at one 
another’s throat. 

P. J. VATIKIOTIB 


J. AQUILINA (comp.) : [muita Maltija : 
antologya ta’ poets Maliin (2m edizz- 
jons). [viii], 285 pp. [Valletta]: A. C. 
Aquilina & Co., 1964. 


Professor Aquilina does himself scant justice 
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when he calls this anthology the second edition 
of Il-mu2a Maltija, which was first brought 
out in 1948. The first edition contained 
selections from the works of 22 poets, beginning 
with Richard Taylor (1818-68). These 
selections have been revised—in the case of 
some of the poets, very extensively—and to 
them have been added three traditional songs 
and poems representative of another 23 poets, 
most of these belonging to the post-war 
generation. A critical essay which introduced 
the first edition has been omitted from the 
second, as it has been reprinted in Studji 
kritiċi letterarji ([Valletta], 1950). All in all, 
not much more than one-third of the material 
in this second edition is taken from the first. 

A poet himself—some of his own composi- 
tions figure in this second edition—and an 
energetic scholar who keeps his finger con- 
stantly on the pulse of Maltese life, Professor 
Aquilina is happily placed and well equipped to 
compile such an anthology. From books m 
print and out of print, from periodicals, and 
no doubt from personal acquaintance, he has 
put together useful biographical and biblio- 
graphical notices on the poets, and has made 
selections that are both broadly representative 
of Maltese poetry and entirely up to date. 

With so good a lens it is not diffioult to form 
& pretty sharp picture of the Maltese muse. 
There is no mistaking the fact that she was 
born in the nineteenth century, and that 
—despite her oriental tongue—hers was a 
south European pedigree, and a long one. 
Indeed the acknowledged father of Maltese 
secular literature, Muscat-Azzopardi, tells us 
(in Zl-muza) that when he had his first vision 
of the Muse she led him to . . . a well-stocked 
library. 

This attachment of Malta’s nascent poetry 
to & massive and well-formed tradition has been 
the source of great strength. The fumblings of 
the beginners were few, the passage to compe- 
tence and even to the virtuosity of a Dun 
Karm rapid and impressive. Free verse, 
jingling quatrains, and fairly elaborate strophic 
forms (as in Serracino-Inglott’s Il-warda u 
jien) are confidently handled. The narrative, 
didactic, and lyrical genres alike are well 
served. And the surest sign that Maltese 
poetry is not merely striking attitudes but 
standing confidently on ground it shares with 
others is that we find in it, alongside the 
ponderous and the sentimental, the wit and the 
deft sensitive touches of an Anton Buttigieg. 

At the same time one cannot help wondering 
whether originality has not been inhibited by 
the fact that there was enough in the common- 
places of nineteenth-century Italian literature 
to slake Maltese thirst. The range of Maltese 
lyricism—love, nature in its varied moods, the 
aspirations of youth and the perspectives of 
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maturity—is well indicated in Briffa’s Miil- 
ġdid poeta. And when Biancardi borrows the 
subtly balanced form of the Petrarchan sonnet 
for pen-portraite that are a mere catalogue of 
personal characteristics, the result is no more 
elegant than may be expected of a suit bought 
off the peg. 

Perhaps what makes Maltese poetic experi- 
ence even more stable and less adventurous 
than even that of its parent culture is the 
extent to which it resta on an ancestral faith. 
The Maltese poet may rebel against his time 
and inveigh against the perversity of man ; 
but like the bidwi in the field he seldom has to 
delve deep before he strikes bed-rock. Aquilina 
may imagine himself in Baudelaire's Paris, 
sinking into Hell; but he does not sink very 
far before he is redeemed from deep despair by 
the sound of the bells of the Madeleine (Infern 
u knisja). And the orphan’s appeal to the 
Madonna (Pesci’s Anġlu iswed) to take his 
mother’s place, although transparently elemen- 
talin its sentiment and not devoid of gaucherie, 
reveals that the relations of the Maltese with 
the Holy Family are truly familiar : 

Jeqq tibga’, ’l ibnek ċkejken, 

irrid indewqu Lima bi2-Zanbur. 

Nghallmu jistad ghall-brimba w ghall-haddiela; 
Nghid tl missieri jtina z-zibka L-kbira, 
ghalbiex naqbadlu ċerva jew għażżiela. 


Even among the post-war poete—although 
sensitive, like Cardona, to the problems of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world; although 
sharing, like Camilleri, Europe's sense of re- 
sponsibility towards others; although making, 
like Achille Mizzi, wry faces at the Science 
that produced Hiroshima, or rattling out their 
questions like Gulia in his spirited Trid 
temmen—there is no revolt and no revolution. 

To the ories of anguish that reverberate from 
one end of the Mediterranean to another, 
Maltese poetry has no distinctive note of its 
own to add; but it has the safe qualities of a 
tree whose roots lie by still waters. 

P. CAOHIA 


ERIN SxgRRACINO-INGLOTT (tr.): Dante 
Alighieri: Id-divina commedia bil- 
Malti. Lanfern. xxxix, 318 pp. 
[Valletta]: Stamperija tal-Gvern, 
1964. 


Like other masterpieces of Italian literature, 
the Divina commedia has long engaged the 
attention of Maltese men of letters. As early 
as in 1864 Richard Taylor made & verse trans- 
lation of the Count Ugolino episode (Inferno, 
canto XXXI). Ganni Sapiano Lanzon (1858- 
1918) published at different times an integral 
translation of the Inferno in prose, and verse 
translations of ' Francesca da Rimini’ and 
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again of ‘Count Ugolino'. Alfred Edward 
Borg (f. end nineteenth and early twentieth 
century) also rendered the entire Commedia in 
Maltese verse, &nd yet another anonymous 
verse translation is quoted by Mr. Rob. 
Mifsud Bonnici in a small colleotion of studies 
published under the title Dante Alighieri 
((Valletta], 19560). | Now-—dissatisfied with 
these earlier efforts on grounds both of accuracy 
and of literary style, and noting that the 
familiarity of the Maltese with Italian has 
deolined in the past 30 yesrs—Mr. Erin 
Berracino-Inglott offers his version as 8 
contribution alike to the understanding of 
Dante and to the advancement of Maltese 
literature. It is the first part, the Inferno, that 
has appeared in time for the celebration of the 
seventh cantenary of Dante's birth. More than 
half the space is taken up with notes, and the 
volume includes & select bibliography and 
brief studies on Dante's life, on the Divina 
commedia, and on the topography of the 
Inferno. 

To his formidable task Mr. Serracino-Inglott 
has brought an unexpected combination of 
talents, for he is beat known as & dramatist and 
as a translator of Gaston Leroux; also, on & 
lesser scale, as & poet and philologist. 

His is a strict lme-for-lme rendermg, in 
which he has forsaken the rhyme altogether 
rather than jeopardize fidelity to the sense; 
here and there, however, he has tried to 
reproduce special alliterative or rhythmie 
effects. 

One tercet taken almost at random (the 
fifth in canto xxi) will illustrate the mam 
features of this new translation : 

Not andavam con lt diece demoni: 

aht fiera compagnia! ma nella chiesa 
cot santi, ed $n taverna co’ ghtottont. 


Aħna bqajna sejrin mal-ghazar xjaten; 
Puh, x'zirka tat-tikexkixr! Imma, go knisja 
mal-qaddisin, u f’miekla maż-żagqiega. 


The verse flows easily, the syntax is unstrained. 
. Dante's graphio style and concrete imagery 
seldom call for the subtleties of overtone and 
connotation that, say, Dun Karm had to 
contend with in his translation of Foscolo’s 
Sepoleri. Instead, Mr. Serracino-Inglott’s 
major problem has been with vocabulary, not 
only because Dante uses a number of words 
not common in present-day Maltesa, but also 
because the translator shares the Maltese 
writer’s preference for words of Semitic 
derivation ; hence in the above example his 
choice of the obscure miekla (from '-k-] ' to 
eat’) rather than the everyday iverna. So 
Mr. Serracino-Inglott ransacks Vassalli and 
de Soldanis in search of forms now obsolete, 
and some he gives on his own authority. The 
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bulk of his notes is a discussion and explanation 
of the words thus resuscitated ; well over 500 
of these are listed at the end of the volume. 

Very seldom does he relinquish these fur- 
nishings of a philologist’s ivory tower and stray 
towards what Goethe called the ‘parodist’s’ 
attempt to interpret a text in terms of what is 
most familiar to his public. A curious instance 
of this is in canto xxx, v. 49, where he declines 
to translate léuio as jut, despite the Arabic 
pedigree of the word, on the ground that it is 
not known in Maltese; instead, he uses 
kitarra. He does, however, have the candour 
to admit that one reason for the choice is that 
at this point he needed a polysyllabio word. 
The result is particularly infelicitous as the 
reference is to the shape of the lute, not to its 
use as a musical instrument. 

There are object-lemons here for those 
interested in the use of Arabic colloquials 8 
literary idioms. As a translation, the work will 
fully answer the needs only of a restricted 
public, & publie scholarly enough to share 
Mr. Serracino-Inglott’s enthusiasms, yet in- 
capable of reading the original. But collectors 
of Maltesiana will certainly want it on their 
shelves, for it is—in every sense of the word 
—monumental. 

P. OACHIA 


Kamat HarurH ZAND and others (tr.) : 
The Eastern key: Kstàb alAfadah wa 
'l'isbàr of ‘Abd al-Latsf al-Baghdads, 
translated into English by Kamal 
Hafuth Zand and John A. and Ivy E. 
Videan. 293 pp. London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1965. 63s. 


-AB long ago as 1810 Silvestre de Bacy 
translated this work into Frenoh under the 
title of Relation de l'Égypte, providing hia 
translation with copious and excellent notes. 
The Relation in his rendering and commentary 
has well stood the test of time and the volume 
has been used by generations of scholars. This 
new presentation of ‘Abd al-Latif consists of a 
facsimile of the Pococke MS in the Bodleian 
Library, already utilized in the preparation of 
the early orientalist editions, accompanied by 
a rendering into English. 

It is an understatement to say that the 
English translation appears in no way to 
improve upon the French version in point of 
accuracy, but where the reviewer hag made 
sample comparisons of the English with the 
Arabic and French versions of the text, the 
English may broadly be said to have rendered 
the Arabic original more or less correctly. The 
transliteration is so bad, inconsistent, and 
plainly inaccurate as to mutilate many names, 
and the translators have often ignored the 
plainly marked vowelling of the Arabic 
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original in favour of incorrect vowellings of 
their own. The notes are little short of 
derisory, as is the bibliography, and it is 
regrettable that, even if economy in annotation 
was felt to be desirable, a little more should 
not have been drawn from the wealth of de 
Sacy’s commentary. 

Of the grosser type of inaccuracy we find 
(p. 67) ° Bostan alteta’ (for al-qif‘ah), rendered 
“Garden of Peace’, (p. 71) jalh rendered as 
‘plantain’, (p. 95) waral spelled as waran, 
(p. 103) Barada for Ra''ad, (p. 113) ' Aasemik? 
of the footnote should probably be read as 
Hashimi, but, on p. 171, de Sacy appears to be 
mistaken in reading al-amir al-sadiq for 
al-amin al-südiq. It is curious that on p. 284 
an Arabic number should be described as 
‘Persian ’’. No doubt there are many more 
errors and inaccuracies than these few here 
noted. As & species of literary curiosity of 
‘orientalism’ there may be remarked the 
reference to the spiritualist communication 
which Mr. and Mrs. Videan claim to have had 
with ‘Abd al-Latif through a medium, the 
first occasion known to the reviewer that a 
medieval Arab writer has so manifested 
himself in the twentieth century. From a 
practical point of view, however, Arabists will 
be grateful rather for the excellent reproduo- 
tion of & well-written MS in naskh hand. One 
of its peculiarities, not unknown in other 
MSS, is occasionally to omit the top stroke of 
the kaf. 


R. B. SERJEANT 


RupoLr SELLHEIM (ed.): Dre Gelehr- 
tenbiographien des Abu ' Ubasdallah al- 
Marzubüns in der Rezension des Hafiz 
al-Yagmiri. Teil 1: Text. (Bibliotheca 
Islamica, Bd. 23a.) 32, 471, *41 pp., 
6 plates. Wiesbaden: in Kommission 
bei Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1964. 
DM 48. 

Abū 'Ubeidallàh al-Marzubani (296-384/ 
909-94) was & voluminous writer, but com- 
paratively little of his output (cf. Fihrist, 
132 ff.) has survived. He compiled & huge 
work entitled al-Mugtabas in which he 
provided information about grammarians, 
literary men, poets, and learned men. Although 
it is not extant in ita original form, there are 
an epitome (mukhtagar) by Yusuf b. Ahmad 
al-Yaghmiri and a selection (mukhtar) by 
‘Ali b. Hasan, both from the seventh/thir- 
teenth century. Only part of al-Mukhiar has 
survived, but the whole of al-Mukhiasar, 
which is the text here presented, exists in a 
unique manuscript, Nuruosmaniye 3391 ii 
(new number 2887). It was not prepared from 
the original work, but from one entitled 
al-Muntakhab, a selection from the original, 
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compiled by Bashir b. Ilàmid early in the 
seventh/thirteenth century, which is no longer 
extant. 

The editor quotes al-Qifti as saying that the 
original work consisted of almost 20 volumes 
with 3,000 sheets. al-Yaghmiri quotes 
Bashir b. Hamid to the effect that there were 
18 volumes, adding that in compiling al- 
Muntakhab he had omitted tsndds and matters 
which seemed inessential, but had given the 
best parts of all the biographies. The editor 
estimates that Yaghmiuri’s al Mukhtasar of 179 
folios contains only about a seventeenth of 
al-Mugtabas. He raises the question why a 
work so important for the history of Islamic 
literature should not have been widely spread 
and makes some suggestions. As the copying 
of huge works was a heavy task, copyiste might 
hesitate to undertake this one which would 
interest a very limited public. War and 
destruction were further reasons, notably the 
destruction wrought by the Mongols in the 
seventh/thirteenth century. The flooding of 
the Tigris which caused damage to the 
Nir&miy& madrasa before the Mongol invasion 
may have been the reason for the loss of the 
autograph copy which was housed in its 
library. There were other possible reasons. 
Marzubani was criticized for his Mu'tazilite 
beliefs and his adherence to the Shia, also for 
his fondness for alcohol. He is said to have had 
two bottles in front of him while he worked, 
one of ink and the other of nabidh, to both of 
which he applied himself assiduously. 

It is fortunate that Bashir b. Hamid made 
his abbreviation before the autograph copy 
disappeared and that Yaghmuri worked on 
this Muntakhab, no longer extant, to produce 
his Mukhtasar. This work, which is divided 
into four ajzà' relating to the number of pages 
deals, after some introductory matter, with 
four main subjects: (1) learned men, gram- 
marians, and transmitters of Basra; (2) 
transmitters, learned men, and Qur’an readers 
of Küfa; (8) learned men, , and 
transmitters of Baghdad ; (4) the genealogiste, 
this last occupying only pp. 347-51. Nos. (2) 
and (3) are preceded by a note on the beginning 
of the towns and their occupation; no. (l) 
has such & note more than half-way through 
the articles on the men. Altogether there are 
125 articles of varying length, some very 
alight. For example, on p. 272 one man is 
merely named and another has nothing but a 
vague reference to the date of his death. Other 
notices are quite lengthy, the longest (pp. 
125-70) being that on al-Agma/1. The articles 
contain many quotations of poetry and give 
brief biographical notes, the interest being 
mainly m what the men said on various 
topics. The date of death is usually given, and 
frequently the date of birth also. 
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This important and welcome addition to the 
biographical works in which the Arabic 
language is so rich has been very carefully 
edited with an admirably mformative intro- 
duction both in German and in Arabio. There 
are eight indexes covering people, places, 
battles, Qur'&n referenoes, traditions and 
proverbs, etc., verses of poetry with the metre, 
books mentioned in the text, and books 
mentioned in the notes. There is also a lengthy 
list of errata and corrigenda to which may be 
added that one should read on p. 31, 1. 2 wafir 
for awil; on p. 33,1. 6 kamil for sars‘, and on 
p. 300, 1. 21 Qur'àn u, 124 for v1, 124. Correc- 
tions should also be made in the index on pp. 
441 and 431. The Qur'&n reference is correct 
in the index. On p. 165, l. 3 the pointing 
'Amrwaihi is obviously a misprint. The only 
pointing which fits the metre is ‘Amriyah. 


JAMES ROBSON 


M. ABDUL Hag ANSARI: The ethical 
philosophy of Miskawath. (Faculty of 
Arts Publication Series, 15.) xiv, 
200 pp. Aligarh: Aligarh Muslim 
University, 1964. 


The kernel of this book consists of chapters 
on ‘ Happiness ’, ‘ Virtue ’, ‘ Cardinal virtues’, 
and ' Practical ethics ’, with a short chapter on 
‘Society and the State’ and a still shorter 
conclusion. The relevant parta of Tahdhib 
al-akhldg and to a lesser extent of K. al-sa'ada, 
are summarized in a competent and readable 
fashion. The relation of Miskawayh’s views to 
those of Plato and Aristotle are discussed on 
the basis of the generally accepted views of the 
Greek philosophers, but there is no attempt to 
consider (à la Walzer) his relation to the later 
developments of Greek philosophy. Though 
the authorhas much sympathy with Miskawayh, 
he is able to oritioize, for example, his exces- 
sive use of the Aristotelian mean. His chief 
interest, perhaps, is in presenting the ethical 
philosophy of Miskaweyh as one that, with a 
few modifications, may be brought into 
harmony with the religion of Islam and with 
modern needs. The book may thus prove to be 
of some importance in the aggtornamento of 
Islamic I 

It has unfortunately to be recorded that the 
opening chapters, especially that on ‘ Islamic 
ethics before Miskawaih’, are muah less 
satisfactory. Here the author again relies on 
commonly-held views, e.g. of Mu'tazilism as 
‘unbridled rationalism ' which was ‘routed’ 
by &l-AÁsh'ari... & view now definitely out of 
date. Note 34 to oh. ii, purporting to give the 
basis of an assertion &bout the Ash'arites 
appears to be in fact from al-Shahrastani’s 
account of the Mu‘tazilites (ed. Cureton, p. 30 ; 
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ed. Cairo, 1048, 1, 60) with whom the Ash'aritea 
are here oontrasted. On the whole the author 
has little sympathy with the Süfis and little 
knowledge of them. A glaring piece of elipshod 
scholarship is on p. 45 where he takes a 
atatement by al-Ghazàli in Mizdn al-‘amal and 
on this builds the general statement that “ The 
Safi conception of the highest good or Sa'ádah 
waa similar to that of the philosophers’. He 
fails to realize that Mizan al-‘amal, which is in 
the tradition of philosophical ethica, was an 
early work of which al-Ghazali seems in his 
Süfi period to have disapproved, since he never 
quotes from it nor repeats its main doctrines. 

Despite suoh weaknesses the book should 
give a further fillip to the etudy of Islamic 
ethical thought. 

W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


LuoreN GoLvIN: Recherches archéo- 
logiques à la Qal'a des Band Hammád. 
311 pp., 110 plates. Paris: G.-P. 
Maisonneuve et Larose, [1965]. 


In this work, substantial in content as in 
volume, the author gives a definitive account 
of excavations which have extended over many 
years. The site, lying about 62 miles south of 
Bougie, in the Hodna Mountains of Algeria, at 
an altitude of over 3,000 feet, constituted the 
capital of the Hammadid dynasty—an off- 
shoot of the Zirids of Ifriqiya 1818) 
—between its foundation in 398/1007, and the 
transfer of the dynasty to Bijaya (Bougie) in 
§43/1148-9. In o. 547/1152 the city was 


° captured and laid waste by the Almohades, but 


the author concludes from the finds that there 
was some subsequent ocoupation. The period 
is one summarily treated by the Arabic 
historians, and, for reasons which will appear, 
unknown to numismatios. The author has 
already used archaeological data to supplement 
the texts in his previous work, Le Magrib 
central à l'époque des Zirtdss. Now he examines 
the archaeological finds from every point of 
view, considering such diverse matters as the 
mentions in poetry of the palaces of the site, 
end the industrial implications of the copious 
finds of pottery. 

The book is divided into two parta: one is 
devoted to the site and its monuments, and the 
other to the small finds from the excavations. 
The city lay on & plateau surrounded by rugged 
mountains, presenting a complex topography 
made clearer by the four aerial photographs 
(pl. u-rv}—although these, like the site-plan 
in fig. 1, would be more easily grasped if on a 
larger scale. The only monument above ground 
is the minaret of the mosque, & square tower 
decorated with arched niches, and reminiscent 
of the Giralda of Seville, though more austere. 
Excavations, started by de Beylié in 1908, and 
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entered. On p. 170 it is said that ‘ when Arab 
rule was in its turn superseded the Guptas 
were reigning in the East and West of the 
Punjab’. This seems to invert the true 
succession of events. On p. 144 the date of 
185 8.0. attributed to ‘the Scytho-Parthian 
king Azes I ’ is more than a century too early. 
Another anachronism is the statement (p. 146) 
that Gandhara sculptures ‘reveal Sassanian 
influences ’, since the author seems to maintain, 
correotly in this reviewer's opinion, that the 
sculptures of the lifetime of Kanishka belong 
to the second century 4.D., whilst the Sassa- 
nians belong to the third century. It was thus 
not possible for Sassanian influence to affect 
these sculptures. 

Besides & few routine misprints, there are & 
rather large number of erratically-spelt names 
of persons and places, for which the following 
corrections are suggested: p. 75, for ‘ Kwa- 
rasm 'read ‘Khwarizm’; p. 78, for ‘ Cyres- 
katu ' read ‘ Cyreschata’; p. 85 and passim, for 
*Surk Khotal' read ‘Surkh Kotal’; p. 88, 
for ° Khaja-i-Khodja ' read ‘ Kih-i Khwaja’ ; 
p. 124, for ‘his wife Apamea’ read ‘ his wife 
Apama '; p. 132, for ' Kundar ’ read apparent- 
ly ° Kunduz’; p. 133, for ‘ Bucephulus’ read 
‘Bucephalus’; p. 143, 145, for the barely 
recognizable ' Gondolphus' read ‘ Gondo- 
phares’. On p. 145 the present reviewer is 
nonplussed by the words ‘Then the Scytho- 
Sakian king Mauryas invaded northern India 
and established a kingdom there bearing his 
name. It included Gandhara, where St. 
Thomas is believed to have visited him’. On 
p 150 there is another reference to a king 
named ‘Mauryas’, and one can only conclude 
that this strange name is a misprint for 
° Maues'. Even with this correction, the text 
is not entirely freed of difficulties. On p. 150, 
for ‘Amurat’ read, perhaps, ‘ Amaravati’; 
p. 164, for ‘ Peshwar’ and ‘ Balk’ (the latter 
passim) read ' Peshawar' and ' Balkh'. On 
p. 176 ' Tivetans' is apparently a mere variant 
for the more familiar ‘ Tibetans’; on p. 197 
‘° Jdigutechai ' would, it seems, be better spelt 
* Idiqutechahr ’. 

There are also several mistakes in the 
captions to the plates. Thus fig. 75 illustrates 
a representation of a Sassanian king, whose 
individual crown shows that he is not Shapur 
TI, as claimed in the caption, but most 
probably Khosrau If. The coin of Spalapati- 
deva illustrated in fig. 131 is, if genuine, 
actually of silver and not of gold. Despite this 
rather high incidence of clerical errors, the 
book forms a stimulating introduction to the 
work of a wide range of artistic schools, whose 
products are thus conveniently brought 
together within & single volume. 


A. D. H. BIVAR 
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ViNcENO PoXizkA: Hindština : Hindi 
language course. Part 1. 534, 44 pp. 
Praha: Státní Pedagogické Nakla- 
datelstvi, 1963. Kés. 34.50. 


This teaching course compiled by Dr. 
Vincene Pořízka, with the collaboration of 
many of his colleagues and others whose con- 
tributions are acknowledged in the preface, 
fills a long-felt want. Essentially it presenta a 
series of 20 graded lessons each with & reading 
text, vocabulary, and grammatical notes, the 
exegetical material being bilingual (Czech and 
English) throughout. An introduction treats 
of the transcription used and its phonetic 
realization, which is generally sound and 
careful; the English-speaking learner, how- 
ever, needs a caution on the clear quality of 
Hindi final 1 and post-vocalic r. The intro- 
duction also provides general notes on the 
Devanagari script, with & full list of conjunct 
characters. The first four lessons proper 
introduce the Devanagari script gradually, 
with texts based on only the characters 
brought in up to that point, and at the same 
time take the student through the essential 
grammar of the noun—albeit in a paradigm of 
eight cases, which may suit the Czech learner 
better than his English counterpart; the 
author has, however, previously pointed out 
that formal recognition of only direct, oblique, 
and vocative plural cases is necessary. The 
remaining lessons present the essential gram- 
mar of Hindi in convenient sections, with 
generous and lucid explanation and a wealth 
of examples, and full vocabularies in which 
the provenance of each word is unambiguously 
indicated. Vocabularies and examples, and in 
the earlier lessons the texte also, are given in 
transliterated form as well as in Devanügari. 
A section after the last lesson is devoted to 
conversational sentences and expressions, with 
its own glossary, and further grammatical 
summaries, and an appendix on the Urdü 
alphabet, complete the material. There is a 
full general index and a select bibliography, 
and a separate key to the lessons. 

The course as a whole is well planned, and 
no point of Hindi grammar is left unexplained. 
The transcription used is an extension of the 
conventional Sanskrit system, with additions 
for modified Devanagari characters used to 
represent the Urdü sounds [q], [x], [y], [Z], and 
[f], the Hindi retroflex flaps, and rather 
strangely a double transcription for d, which is 
represented by v and y. There is indeed & 
strong case for recognizing two diaphones, to 
borrow Daniel Jones's convenient but neglect- 
ed term, which may be symbolized as /v~w/ 
and /v-~b/ the former ocourring for example 
in the ‘deictics’, e.g. [vah4&]~{wohaa], and 
in verbal infixes, the latter regularly as the 
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realization of Skt. v in loan-words, e.g. 
[uivek]--[bibek]; these may fall together in 
the case of some speakers, thereby leaving 
[o] and [w] as allophones. It is, however, open 
to question whether this distinction is necessary 
for students in the elementary stage of learning 
the language. This transcription is certainly 
workable; but experience in teaching the 
language in London has shown that to repre- 
gent the so-called ‘diphthongs’ by at and au 
leads in practice to distortions in the learner's 
pronunciation, and we have preferred to break 
away from the conventional Sanskrit model 
(our system is briefly described in my article 
‘The syntax of participial forms in Hindi’ in 
BSOAS, xix, 1, 1957, p. 94, n. 1). 

The lessons are rather too long (an average 
of about 18 pages) for any of them to be taken 
as a day's unit of work. But at a rate of two 
lessons per week, supplemented by language 
laboratory work and drills devised by the 
teacher, they could form a solid firat term’s 
work for the average student. The book will 
be of great value for the student of Hindi who 
has to work alone, and the more fortunate 
student working with a teacher will find it of 
great use for reference and for revision. 


J. BURTON-PAGE 


Sarva Daman SINGE : Anctent Indian 
warfare, with special reference to the 
Vedic period. xiv, 203 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1965. Guilders 25. 


In this work, substantially the thesis he 
submitted for the degree of Ph.D. in London, 
the author has made a study of the nature of 
warfare in India as it developed in a period so 
far given scant attention. The great progress 
made in archaeological research in India in the 
last 20 years has done much to extend our 
knowledge of the ‘empty millennium ' before 
the Buddhist period, and Dr. Singh has made 
full use of the evidence now available from 
archaeology as an addition to, and often as a 
corrective of, the evidence of the texts he has 
studied. The textual material considered is 
for the most part Vedic, from the early Rgveda 
to the later classical Upanisads. The Buddhist 
Nikàyas and the Vinayapijaka have also been 
used to provide material in support and 
extension of the earlier tertual evidence. 
Material from the Epics has been used only in 
corroboration of the Vedic and archaeological 
evidence, and Dr. Singh has wisely been 
cautious in its use; for a considerable portion 
of the Epic, which contains much graphic 
description of warfare of various kinds, is 
generally considered to be late, in spite of the 
undoubted antiquity of much of the Epio 
tradition. 
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Dr. Singh considers first the various branches 
of the fightmg power—infantry, chariots, 
cavalry, elephants; he then proceeds to such 
more general topics as arms and armour, forts 
and fortifications, and military organization, 
and concludes with a chapter on the ethics of 
war. An appendix on ‘archery in modern 
India ’ seems somewhat out of place. Through- 
out his discussion he is concerned to show the 
development of the conception of warfare in 
its various branches, for example, in the 
nomadic Aryans’ gradual assumption of the 
principles of fortification already developed to 
a high degree in the pre-Aryan Indus valley 
urban civilizations, in their adoption of the 
elephant, in the declme of the Aryan war- 
chariot in favour of the cavalry, and so on; 
necessarily this involves an investigation of the 
metallurgical techniques underlymg the manu- 
facture of arms and armour, and Dr. Singh 
adduces powerful evidence to show that iron 
was established by the time of the Painted 
Grey ware, c. 1100-800 B.o. Here a passing 
reference to the °“ wootz’’ process’ is 
unfortunate; see further the review of Studies 
... în honour of K. A. C. Creswell, p. 391, 
ad fin. 

Many of Dr. Singh’s findings have great 
relevance in the wider context of Indian 
warfare in the historical period; for example, 
he draws from the Atiareya Brahmama an 
indication of the prevalence of night attaoks, 
features which are condemned as essentially 
Hindu in the Indian Muslim manuals of war, 
to be guarded against but never emulated 
(for references see e.g. the article ‘ Harb 
(India)’ in Encyclopaedia of Islam, second 
edition). Again, the use of the elephant to 
carry archers and perhaps also projectile 
engines is clearly paralleled in fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century texts. 

The question may be raised as to whether 
the Vedio texta, especially when taken out of 
context, can be expected to yield a valid 
picture of factual institutions; to what 
extent, for instance, may the verbal picture of 
the chariot of the sun relate to the reality 
of the battle-chariot ? Clearly there is some 
danger of the incautious author trying to 
extract too much, as when some of the wilder 
speculators discover aeroplanes and flying 
saucers in the Mahabharata. In many cases, 
however, the Vedic verses obviously do reflect 
the direct human experience of their authors, 
and in his selection of them Dr. Singh has, as 
we have stated above, constant appeal to the 
testimony of the realia which objective 
archaeology has provided; the Vedas thereby 
stand revealed as more generally reliable 
cultural source material than they are fre- 
quently supposed to be. 

The work is well produced and printed, and 
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misprints seem to be very few. Dr. Smgh’s 
clear statement leaves us in his debt. 


J. BURTON-PAGE 


D. C. Strcar: The Gulslas of Kişkindha. 
(Calcutta Sanskrit College Research 
Series, No. xxxiv. Studies, No. 18.) 
xv, 87 pp., 8 plates. Calcutta: 
Sanskrit College, 1965. Rs. 10. 


With this volume the author demonstrates 
once again his excellence in a type of historical 
research which may be called the first level of 
synthesis, by which I mean the gathermg 
together of related epigraphs, squeezing out 
every drop of information they will yield, and 
collating the evidence of literature, numis- 
matics, and the epigraphs of contemporary 
kingdoms in assessing their full significance. 
One can almost say of Professor Sircar that, 
like a hunger-artist, the less nourishment he 
has, the more he thrives: the basic ingredients 
of this book are three copper plates and two 
stone inscriptions concerning six seventh- 
century rulers of an obscure line of the early 
Guhilas of Mewar, belonging to Kiskindha 
(near modern Kalyanpur), some 40 miles south 
of Udaipur. Because of the concentration 
which he devotes to a subject, little escapes his 
scrutiny and much has a wider significance 
than one would at first suppose. Such is the 
case with this book. The title misleads: only 
one and a half of the six chapters deal directly 
with the Kiskmdh& branch of the Guhilas, the 
first two concerning the origin of the Rajputs 
in general and the Guhilas in particular, the 
third with the rise of the Guhilas, and the next 
two with the early history of Mewar and its 
relations with Harsa and the Later Mauryas. 
Photographs and printed texta of the Kiskin- 
dh& epigraphs are included in the baok. The 
result is & book which no one concerned with 
Rajput history can afford to overlook, which 
few concerned with Indian dynastic history 
would want to overlook, and from which many 
could profit. 

Professor Sircar is right in rejecting the 
view of V. V. Murashi that the dates of the 
inscriptions refer to an unknown era founded 
by an ancestor of maharaja Bhetti of Kiskindha 
who ruled ‘a great empire flourishing in 
Rajputana and the neighbouring territory in 
the seventh century A.D.’ (p. 63). To the 
arguments he adduces against this theory 
could be added the fact that all the titles of 
the Kiskindhà inscriptions are feudatory 
including the title mahárája, as appears from 
the fact that Aparájita of the main line of 
Guhilas employed a maharája Varüáhasimha 
as commander of his army (Udaipur Insc. of 
A.D. 601). He is also right in eliminating the 
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Bhatika era, of purely local scope and probably 
not in use at this time. He advances cogent 
arguments in favour of the Harga era, and it 
must now be generally admitted that the 
Harsa era best suits the Kişkindhā dates. 
That being so, Kiskindh& must have been 
subject to Harga. 

Professor Sircar further puts forward & 
theory that the Nagda-Ahar branch of the 
Guhilas were feudatories of Harga for a while 
and sees in the use of the Vikramg Samvat in 
the unique inscription of Siladitya, Harga's 
contemporary (v.8. 703/A.D. 646), ‘ a conscious 
attempt on the part of this branch of the 
Guhilas to repudiate the use of the Harga era’ 
(p. 48), toward the end of the latter's reign. 
He thinks Siladitya may have been named 
after his overlord (Harsa& bore the Diruda 
Siladitya), and gives parallels; and he finds 
evidence that the Pusyabhiti power in 
western India was declining in Harsa’s later 
years in the fact that the Maitraka king adopte 
the imperial style in A.D. 645. He therefore 
thinks it possible that Sildditya ‘had some 
credit for the decline’. It is an attractive 
theory but against it (though not disproving 
it) can be brought the fact that the Nagda- 
Ahar Guhilas were independent kings before 
and after Harga; the coins of Guhile figure a 
crowned head, and Silüditya himself issued 
coins, although this could have been after his 
break with Harga. Professor Sircar’s view 
must remain an interesting hypothesis at the 
present state of knowledge. 


THOMAS E. TRAUTMANN 


ANTHONY D’Costa,8. J. : The christiani- 
sation of the Goa Islands, 1510—1567. 
[x], 234 pp., map. Bombay: [Heras 
Institute, St. Xavier’s College], 1965. 
Ra. 9, 33. 


It is a matter of ascertainable fact from the 
voluminous published sources referring to this 
period, that the conversion policy pursued by 
the Portuguese in India during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries involved a variety 
of carrot-and-stick methods with the stick 
sometimes predominating. Fr. D’Costa’s book, 
which is clearly aimed largely at counteracting 
A. K. Priolkar’s recent works on The Goa 
Inquisition (Bombay, 1961) and The printing 
press in India (Bombay, 1958), seeks to show 
that ‘ the Christian doctrine that a person who 
accepts Baptism must do so freely and sincerely 
was itself never in doubt’, and that this 
doctrine was applied during the years 1510-7 
with a few relatively insignificant exceptions. 
In discussing this problem, it is essential to 
remember that Portuguese policy was not 
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always consistent, and that in any event the 
Chureh Militant only got into its stride in 
Portuguese India with the mass destruction of 
the Hindu temples in 1540 and the arrival of 
the Jesuits at Goa two years later. 

From 1540 onwards, the Portuguese 
authorities certainly enacted a large number of 
harsh and oppressive laws with the object of 
preventing the publio practice of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Islam in Portuguese-controlled 
territory in Goa and ite vicinity, but the 
application of these laws varied from the 
exceedingly rigorous to the purely formal. 
Similarly, the laws which were enacted for the 
purpose of favouring converts to Christianity 
and discriminating against those who declined 
to be converted, and also with the declared 
object of taking Hindu orphan children to be 
oatechized and baptized as Christians, were 
sometimes applied to the letter and sometimes 
not. Fr. D’Costa stresses that ‘the Christian 
priests were ordinarily kind men ’, and so they 
doubtless were, according to their lights; but 
they watched without a qualm the writhings of 
crypto-Jews being slowly burnt to death at the 
stake. Moreover, many of the most eminent of 
them, including the Bishop of Dume in 1522 
and the Archbishop of Goa some 25 years 
later, advocated that the local Hindus should 
be given the alternative of mass conversion to 
Christianity or expulsion from their ancestral 
lands. Things never proceeded quite so far as 
this, although the same suggestion was made 
by responsible Portuguese prelates at intervals 
down to 1728 at least. Fr. D’Costa does his 
best to minimize the effect of the partial 
exodus of Hindus through fear of forcible 
conversion to Christianity in 1561, but the very 
sources which he partially quotes (Silva Rego, 
Documentação, India, ix, 410-11, 615-17), 
show that the Count of Redondo (1561-4) and 
D. Ant&o de Noronha (1564-8), had to reverse 
the policy of the priest-ridden D. Constantino 
de Bragança (1558-61) and give the Hindus of 
Goa specific assurances that they would not be 
converted by foroe. 

Fr. D'Costa has two interesting and well- 
written chapters entitled ‘the debate round 
the rigour of mercy ' and ' the working of the 
rigour of mercy’; but those on the receiving 
end of this policy were apt to experience more 
of the rigour than of the mercy. A Jesuit 
missionary's eyewitness report of 1558 describes 
how the Padres forcibly prevented the Hindus 
from celebrating their own rites and cere- 
monies, even in their own homes and behind 
closed doors at night. He explains how the 
missionaries encouraged stool-pigeons to spy 
and inform on their friends and neighbours, 
and even on their own kith and kin. ‘ By thus 


impeding the heathen rites, by punishing those 
who perform them, and with the support which 
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the lord governor Francisco Barreto and the 
lord Dom Constantine gave and give us in this 
matter, the number of the chosen of the Lord 
increases daily.’ (Letter of Pedro de Almeida, 
S.J., Goa, 26 December 1558.) Fr. D’Costa 
evidently considers that such measures need 
not be classified under the heading of 
‘forcible’; but it is likely that he would so 
classify the similar restrictions on the practice 
of Roman Catholicism m some Protestant 
countries in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

My chief oriticoism of this book is that 
Fr. D'Costa makes insufficient allowance for 
the spirit of the age, which, after c. 1540, was 
one of increasing religious intolerance in the 
Christian World. He projects backward into 
the past the eirenical and ecumenical spirit of 
Vatican 11. This is a dangerous historical 
anachronism. Among Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike, genuine believers—and the vast 
majority were genuine in that &ge—were 
convinced that tolerance of a heathen religion 
was dangerous to men’s souls, and might easily 
bring down on their own heads the wrath of 
the Living God. This belief was reflected in the 
proceedings of the First Ecclesiastical Council 
held at Goa in 1507, which declared that all 
religions other than the orthodox Roman 
Catholic Faith as defined in the Council of 
Trent were intrinsically wrong and harmful in 
themselves. 

This Ecclesiastical Council of 1567 also 
admitted that heathens often complained to the 
secular authorities at Goa that ‘ their children, 
or slaves, or retainers’ had been made 
Christians by force. Fr. D'Coste dismisses 
these complaints as greatly exaggerated where 
they were not altogether unfounded. Doubtless 
some of them were exaggerated; but it is 
significant that a representation to the Crown 
drawn up at Lisbon in February 1563 by the 
Bishops of Ceuta, Lisbon, Tangier, Angra, 
Portalegre, Lamego, and the Algarve, catego- 
rically stated that there were great abuses 
prevalent in all of the Portuguese overseas 
mission-fields, including the use of force and 
the farcical baptism of uninstructed converte. 
It is unlikely that seven leadmg Portuguese 
prelates would have made these grave allega- 
tions without being quite sure of their facts. 
Fr. D’Costa’s unfamiliarity with the ° climate 
of opinion’ in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is also shown by his claim on p. 24 
that Jesuits all over the world freed all their 
slaves as the result of an order from their 
General to do so in 1569. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Whatever the’ Jesuit 
General may have ordered in 1569, the fact 
remains that many Jesuit Colleges and 
Institutions in Asia, Africa, and America, 
retained the use of Negro slaves down to the 
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suppression of the Society in the Portuguese 
dominions by Pombal in 1759-60, and in the 
Spanish empire & few years later. There are, 
literal, thousands of published and un- 
published doouments to prove this. 

I do not wish to conolude this review by 
giving the impression that Fr. D'Costa's book 
is worthless. On the contrary, it is an excellent 
work in many ways, carefuly documented, 
and giving one side of the problem in great 
detail. But it does not dispose of the arguments 
of the ' Devil's Advocates’, and it does not 
refute the facts adduced by Cunha Rivara and 
Priolkar, although it may modify them slightly 
in some instances. Finally, it does not follow 
that because dubious methods were used to 
obtain converts at that period, the descendante 
of those converts did not become good 
Christians. This fact was realized by the 
Bishop of Dume in 1522, when he stated that 
even though those Indians who accepted 
Christianity in order to avoid expulsion from 
their ancestral lands could hardly be expected 
to become good Christians, ‘ yet their children 
will become 80 '. Just as the descendants of the 
Saxons, Teutons and Slavs who in many cases 
were forcibly converted to Christianity, sub- 
sequently became fervent Christians, so the 
inhabitants of the Gos islands in the course of 
two or three generations became profoundly 
attached to the religion which had been 
imposed, none too gently, on their forefathers. 


Û. E. BOXER 


K. N. CHAUDHURI: The English East 
India Company : the study of an early 
Jjoini-stock company, 1600-1640. ix, 
245 pp. London: Frank Cass and 
Co. Ltd., 1965. 65s. 


Dr. Chaudhuri reviews the organization, 
policy, and financia] and trading methods of 
the East India Company in ite first 40 years. 
He ascribes the formation of the Company to 
the desire of the English Levant merchante to 
share in the probable diversion of spices from 
the overland route after the successful Dutch 
East Indies voyages of 1598-9. Thus he sees 
the Company initially as an offshoot of the 
Levant Company and minimizes the quest for 
new markets for English manufactures as a 
stimulus in early English voyages to the East 
Indies. Dr. Chaudhuri rightly regards the 
pre-1620 period as an experimental one, in 
which the Company developed its trading 
structure from Japan to Persia, concentrating 
initially on the easily purchasable Indonesian 
pepper and expanding after the opening of the 
Surat factory in 1613 to more complex invest- 
ments in Indian calicoes and indigo and 
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Persian silk. The decade of 1620-30 was a 
particularly bad one for the Company, in 
terms of shipping losses, negligible profits for 
the disastrous second Joint Stock, and dis- 
turbed European markets. Adverse develop- 
ments also occurred in Asia, where the Anglo- 
Dutch alliance of 1619 failed, the English 
were excluded from the Spice Islands, and the 
Far Eastern factories were closed. At such 
times, friction was acute between the Com- 
pany’s small short-term investors and the 
affluent members of the Court of Committees, 
who, with extensive European export con- 
nexions, could wait longer for dividends. The 
reversion from the Joint Stock to three 
separate voyages to Persia in 1628-80 reflected 
the lack of confidence. Thereafter the Com- 
pany recovered slowly, seeking greater effi- 
ciency in proven, limited branches of Asian 
trade. 

The drawbacks in Anglo-Asian trade, as 
Dr. Chaudhuri shows, were the great export of 
money from London to Asia and the limited, 
unstable market in London for certain Asian 
commodities, particularly pepper and indigo. 
The money problem was resolved after the 
Cottington Treaty in 1630, when Spain agreed 
to market her American silver in London 
not Genoa, but the other weaknesses re- 
mained. The Company imported 1 million to 
2 million Ib. of Indonesian pepper annually, but 
English domestic consumption was about 
300,000 Ib. The domestic demand for indigo 
was tied to the British textile industry and by 
the 1630’s calico, for which the demand 
appeared insatiable, was the most promising 
investment. The restricted market for pepper 
and indigo in London involved the Company 
by the 1620's in a re-export trade to the 
Mediterranean, which Dr. Chaudhuri suggests 
was necessary for the viability of the Company 
and contrasted with the simple bilateral 
character of earlier English overseas trade. 

Some of Dr. Chaudhuri’s generalizations are 
debatable. Did the community of interest 
between the Levant Company and Kast India 
Company persist after 1600 in view of the 
latter’s re-exporte to the Levant ? This needs 
further investigation, because the bulk of the 
Levant Company's exports to the Mediter- 
ranean remained British manufactures. What 
was brought back to London and did those 
commodities face competition from the imports 
of the East India Company ? Again, did the 
East India Company really appreciate the 
importance of inter-Asian trade in this period ? 
The English never exploited ite ramifications 
as the Dutch did, for example between Patani, 
Ayuthia, and Japan. Even in the Indonesian 
pepper trade, the English relied more upon 
Spanish money in their purchases than upon 
imported Indian textiles. The declining 
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profitability of the pepper trade should also 
not be over-emphasized. The margin of profit 
still remained considerable and other com- 
modities also showed a decline in price. In the 
1660’s and 1670's the Company doubled ite 
investment in Indonesian pepper, when the 
selling price in London was half that of the 
1630’s. Finally, in analysing the proportion 
of shipping which returned to London from 
Asia, would not the tonnage provide a better 
ratio than the number of ships? ‘Thus, 
although only 38 ships out of 50 returned to 
London in 1620-80, the respective tonnages 
were 21,050 and 23,108. A loss of about 2,000 
tons over 10 years is negligible and oan be 
explained by the working to destruction of 
the Company’s inter-Asian ships. 

These are minor criticisms. Dr. Chaudhuri’s 
book is & comprehensive one, scrupulously 
careful in its analysis and restrained in ite 
conclusions. It is to be hoped that he will 
extend his period of study. 


D. K. BASSETT 


A. F. SALAHUDDIN AHMED: Social 
ideas and social change in Bengal, 
1818-1835. xi, 204 pp. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1965. Guilders 28. 


In this book Dr. Salahuddin Ahmed has 
investigated some of the social problems which 
confronted Bengali society in the years 
between 1818 and 1835. There are six chapters: 
the first examines the nature of the Western 
impact on Indian society in Bengal, the 
second outlines the reactions and attitudes of 
the conservatives and those who were pressing 
for certain reforms, the following two chapters 
deal with the newspapers, both in English and 
in vernaculars, while the last two tell us 
something about the interplay of public opinion 
and Government policy on questions such as 
social reforms by legislation and the establish- 
ment of an educational system for Indians. 
Dr. Ahmed’s main conclusion is that with the 
successful termination of the Maratha Wars in 
1818, British rule in India entered a new phase 
of development the effecta of which can be 
seen most clearly in Bengal. Its political 
stability and security was now assured, its 
administrative framework had been firmly 
established, and the British Government in 
India could now with increasing confidence 
move towards & more positive role in respect 
to Indian society in place of the old policy of 
strict non-interference with indigenous customs 
and conventions. The abolition of the censor- 
ship of the preas by Lord Hastings in 1818 m 
the face of opposition from the Court of 
Directors at home was the first step taken in 
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this direction, while under Bentinck as 
Governor-General this process gathered further 
momentum and led to the suppression of the 
practice of suttee and the establishment of 
English as the medium of instruction and the 
language of publio affairs. 

If the attitude of the Government was still 
cautious and hesitant, at the same time its 
members were impressed and influenced by 
the agitation for social reforms coming from 
within Bengali society. In the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century this society had 
sunk to a deplorable level of moral corruption 
and ignorance which, as the progressive 
Indians came to see, had to be altered before . 
any social progress could be made. Contact 
with the West and familiarity with European 
institutions and values through the British in 
India had loosened some of the rigidity of 
social outlooks and attitudes of traditional 
Indian society, although as Dr. Ahmed has 
shown, the effecta of the impact of British rule 
in Bengal were different among Hindus and 
Muslims. The distaste with which the Hindus 
had regarded the Muslim domination of India 
made them welcome English rule with & certain 
amount of relief, while the Muslim community 
in its anger at having lost ite political power 
to the English held aloof for a long time from 
the benefits of Western education and ideas. 
The Hindu leaders of Bengali society were 
themselves divided into three groups: the 
conservatives, the moderate reformers who 
included such notable figures as Rammohan 
Roy and Dwarkanath Tagore, and the radicals, 
at first inspired and led by Henry Derozio, the 
young Anglo-Indian teacher at the Hindu 
College. 

Dr. Salahuddm Ahmed’s book was originally 
presented as a Ph.D. thesis at the University 
of London, and the main criticism of it must 
be that it still has the narrow framework of 
thesis requirements. The present title is mis- 
leading, smce the book makes no attempt to 
examine the fundamental ideas which still 
characterized the structure of Hindu and 
Muslim society in Bengal, nor does it attempt 
to measure the effects and degree of change in 
the society at large. Occasionally, some of 
Dr. Ahmed’s generalizations seem a little far- 
fetched. For example, he states on pp. 100-1 
that the new landed aristocracy in Bengal 
contained two elements, one with an urban 
and commercial background and the other 
whose interests were solely confined to land, 
and he attributes progressive ideas to the first 
because “commerce appeared to them more 
important not merely because it was more 
profitable; it held aloft the banner of change 
and progress and was therefore, ideologically 
more acceptable’ (p. 102). Apart from the 
fact that no reference is cited to show whether 
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in fact this was the view of any zamindar with 
twin interests in land and commerce, it seems 
highly doubtful if the latter could by iteelf 
induce any such ideological notions in its 
participants. The fact that many of the 
successful Indian merchants and trading 
agents were buying land and setting up as 
wealthy zamindars can be explained simply on 
the ground that, in the absence of a wide range 
of outlets for investment, land provided a 
lucrative and stable source of employment for 
surplus capital. 
K. N. OHAUDHURI 


STEPHEN N. Hav (ed): Dialogue 
between a theist and an idolater ; 
Brahma pauttalik samvad. An 1820 
tract probably by Rammohun Roy. 
v, 200 pp., front., 2 plates. Calcutta : 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1964. Rs. 15. 


In this volume Mr. Hay has republished 
with an introduction, glossary, and index a 
nineteenth-century Bengali tract on Hindu 
idolatry and its contemporary English transla- 
tion. Although it is known from various 
sources, aa well as from the title-page of some 
reprints, that the author of the Bengali tract 
is Brajamohan Dev, Mr. Hay has raised 
doubts about the authorship and discussed 
the question in detail in & fairly long intro- 
duotion. Mr. Hay's thesis is that ' there is & 
strong probability that Rammohun Roy wrote 
the tract on which Brajamohun Majumder’s 
name occurs ' (p. 41). In the light of Mr. Hay’s 
argument this conjecture does not seem to be 
totally improbable. 

Within 40 yeara of its publication the tract 
ran into several reprints. Several English 
translations also were published, some with 
annotation. In this volume Mr. Hay has 
reprinted the earliest available (1842-3) 
Bengali text (the first edition is untraceable) 
and an English translation of 1821. We are 
grateful to Mr. Hay for the reproduction of the 
Bengali and English texta in one single volume. 

A few pomts may be raised here which 
puzzled me and may be puzzling to other 
readers. First, the English text of Mr. Hay’s 
edition represents that of the 1821 edition, but 
the title-page of Mr. Hay’s edition describes it 
as An 1820 tract. The introduction, too, refera 
to ‘an 1820 tract’ (p. 29), ‘1820 edition’ 
(p. 35). One wonders what has happened to 
this ‘1820 tract’. Is it a translation earlier 
than 1821? If it were so, we should have 
more information about it. Alternatively, if 
the date is wrong, we must be told so in the 
beginning. Second, we are told that the 
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1842-8 Bengali edition contained 38 footnotes, 
but they are not included in Mr. Hay’s edition. 
One may be inquisitive to know what sort of 
notes they were and what were the reasons for 
their exclusion. Third, one fails to understand 
why a facsimile of the title-page of a later edi- 
tion is included whereas that of the 1842-3 
edition, which supplies the text for Mr. Hay’s 
edition, is excluded. Fourth, one may also ask 
why Mr. Hay found it necessary to change the 
original title of the 1842-3 edition from 
Tathya prakaé to Brahma pauttalik samvad in 
the title-page of his edition. This probably has 
been done on Long’s testimony. But Tathya 
prakaé antedates  Long's Catalogue, the 
accuracy of which is doubtful, by not less than 
15 years. 

This book would have been more useful if 
Mr. Hay had compared the texts of the 
different editions. His brief comment on the 
Tatvabodhini Sabha edition is interesting. 
This could have been more interesting if he had 
pursued it further instead of laying so much 
emphasis on the authorship which he knew he 
could not settle conclusively. 

T, MUKHERJI 


JATINDRA CHANDRA SENGUPTA: West 
Dinajpur. (Gazetteer of India. West 
Bengal District Gazetteers.) xv, 
259 pp. Calcutta: [Government of 
West Bengal], 1965. Rs. 15. 


"The old Imperial, Provincial, and District 
series of the Indian gazetteers have been called 
the finest monument of the British administra- 
tion in India; Spate, in the introduction to his 
India and Pakistan: a general and regional 
geography, London, 1954, points out that ' no 
comparable area of the world has anything like 
this survey of all aspects of life’, and calls 
them ‘a Domesday and much more’. But 
the old District Gazetteers of Bengal, valuable 
though they still are in many ways, are now 
over 50 years old, and vast sociological, 
demographic, and political changes have 
occurred in the areas they covered. The 
international boundary drawn in 1947 between 
the new India and Pakistan cut the old 
Din&jpur District into two; the present 
volume, of course, relates only to the new 
district to the west of the frontier. 

This gazetteer conforms with the general 
pattern for revision of District Gazetteors 
recommended by the Government of India. 
Within this pattern it is substantially a 
revised version of the 1912 Dindjpur gazetteer 
of F. W. Strong, LC.S., much of whose work 
has been appropriated (with due acknowledge- 
ment) verbatim, especially in the sections on 
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flora and fauna, geology and climate. For the 
rest the revision seems to have been extensive, 
competent, and painstaking, and the compiler 
has on occasion been able to incorporate the 
results of work in which he waa engaged 
elsewhere—for example, he was during three 
years of his task simultaneously Supermten- 
dent of Census Operations in West Bengal, and 
hag therefore been able to ensure that the 
demographic information was the latest 
possible. Information he received from various 
Government, State, and other bodies has 
similarly guaranteed the freshness of the 
industrial, fiscal, legal, educational, agricul- 
tural, and chrematistic data. In some cases, 
however, the mformation still stands in need 
of revision; for example, in the historical 
section the name of the conqueror is given 8 
Muhammad Bakhtyàr Khalji (recie Muham- 
mad-i Bakhtipàr or M. ibn B.), and Raja 
Ganesh is said to have acceded to the Bengal 
throne in a ‘short interregnum of a few 
years’, although the numismatic evidence 
shows an uninterrupted sequence of Muslim 
rulers until the accession of Ganesh’s son the 
convert Jalal al-Din Muhammad. Again, in 
the section on language, the specimen of 
Din&jpur Bengali is simply that of Grierson 
from the old Linguistic survey of India, 
Prodigal Son and all. 

At some places the English reads a little 
strangely; for example, the chapter on 
‘General administration ' is divided into two 
sections, headed ‘The State Government 
set-up’ and ‘The Central Government set- 
up’; and the reader needs to be aware that & 
° police station ’ is a small administrative area 
within a sub-division, lest he take fright at 
auch statements as ' the maximum number of 
Bengali speakers, numbering 128,245, reside 
in Raiganj police station ’. 

In general, however, this gazetteer is a mine 
of useful and recent information on the 
district it covers. Geography, history, 
‘people’ (demography, language, religion, 
caste, and social life, with population tables), 
agriculture and irrigation, industries, banking 
and commerce, communications, economic 
trends, administration, revenue, crime and 
justice, local government, education and 
culture, public health, social service organiza- 
tions, and places of interest, all have chapters 
devoted to them ; a bibliography of 3 pp. lists 
the works most utilized in the compilation of 
the volume ; and the index is full and accurate. 
The one serious omission is a map, or preferably 
& series of maps. But if the series continues on 
the linea of this gazetteer it will represent a 
worthy line of succession to the 011 5. 
gazetbeers. 


J. BUETON-PAGE 
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VED PRAKASE LUTHERA: The concept 
of the secular state and India. xv, 


187 pp. Calcutta, eto.: Oxford 
University Press, Indian Branch, 
1964. 23s. 


Brief, but closely argued, this work provides 
& valuable addition to the literature relating 
to the nature of the Indian polity. The author 
is concerned to demonstrate that the continual 
insistence, in public utterances and academic 
writing, that India is a secular state, causes 
confusion and stems from imprecise thinking. 
Building up his case mainly upon the basis of 
constitutional debates and legal judgements, 
he first sets out to refine the proposition of a 
‘secular state’ until he arrives at a valid 
conceptual theory. He then seeks to discover 
how far the Constitution of India measures up 
to theory. If one chooses to question Dr. 
Luthera’s approach, it must be over the 
fundamental question as to whether it is 
feasible or useful to sttempt & total definition 
of the term ‘secular state’. When we 
examine broad concepts, such as democracy, 
nation, parliament, it is certainly not enough 
to be content with some vague general im- 
pression of what the term implies. But the 
concept of democracy differs markedly when 
it is employed by Woodrow Wilson, Lenin, 
Ataturk, Gandhi, or Mao Tse-tung, and we 
need to know precieely how each man inter- 
preta the concept. The point at issue is 
whether it is acceptable to determine that one 
interpretation (say, that of President Wilson) 
is correct, and all the others to some degree 
faulty. Dr. Luthera does follow this course, 
and he finds that the United States—although 
it has not entirely fulfilled the idesl—epproxi- 
mates most closely among the nations of the 
modern world to a secular state. Turning to 
Indis, the author has little difficulty in 
showing (with a wealth of legal citations) that 
even the limited goal of & quasi-secular state 
envisaged in the Indian Constitution has not 
been realized. His approach has the virtue of 
exposing the humbug which sometimes 
surrounds the secular state notion in India. 
Dr. Luthers cites the example of Article 48 in 
the Constitution which is the basis for legisla- 
tion (now widely adopted) against cow 
slaughter. The Article rests upon the argument 
that animal husbandry ought to be developed 
‘on modern and scientifle lmes’; but Dr. 
Luthera exposes the hollow nature of this 
claim to be looking forward, and demonstrates 
that the cow slaughter ban represents a return 
to ancient Hindu religious custom. Of course, 
the author is a purist, and he insiste (p. 108) 
that ‘ though the objective of the eradication 
of untouchability which the state has set 
before it is, it needa to be emphasised, highly 
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desirable and noble, the performance of such 
functions by the state as far as the religious 
institutions is concerned is not consistent with 
the concept of the secular state’. Excluding, 
as he does, the reform of religious abuses from 
the true function of a ‘secular state’, Dr. 
Luthera allows very little of the accepted 
orthodoxy to escape unscathed, though he is 
prepared to concede that India may qualify 
for the description of a ‘non-communal’ 
state. This is a distinguished work; deserving 
to be pondered by those who approach politics 
both from the theoretical and the practical 
standpoint. 
HUGH TINKER 


Hans-Dreter Evers: Kulturwandel in 
Ceylon: eine Untersuchung über die 


Entstehung einer Industrie-Unter- 
nehmerschicht.  (Sozialwissenschaft- 
liche Beiträge zur Entwicklungs- 


forschung, Bd. 1.) 206 pp. Baden- 
Baden: Verlag August Lutzeyer, 
[1964]. DM 27. 


It is gratifying that the first volume in a 
new series should be devoted to Ceylon, a 
country that does not strike the headlines so 
often as many of the ' emerging ' nations and 
which is, as the author remarks, generally 
overshadowed by India in the allotment of 
research programmes. Dr. Evers’s study, 
based on two visits to Ceylon lasting in all 18 
months, is of outstanding interest, and 
adduces & comprehensively large quantity of 
data from which hypotheses are proposed with 
great acuteness. 

After an introductory section explaining the 
problem to be considered, namely who is to 
lead the new society in Ceylon in a technical 
age, and the methods by which cultures can 
change and new leadership groups arise, there 
follows a summary of the traditional order in 
pre-European Ceylon, which, though it 
naturally touches on caste and ‘ feudalism ’, 
is noteworthy for its isolation of various less 
often noticed features of the ‘ Indian period’ 
of Ceylonese history. Such are the inter- 
dependence between the charismatic ruler, 
whose position was based upon rites of a 
brahmanical origin, and the sangha, which has 
always exerted political influence—and after 
all, Buddhism was sponsored by royalty in 
Ceylon from the first (or almost from the 
first). The ideal of the cakravarts monarch 
reflected the position of a philosopher-king, 
and the rulers of Ceylon have almost always 
sought to maintain and further the Buddhist 
sisana. One might add here mention of the 
Diyasena legend, especially since publicists 
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have sought to identify the late Mr. 8. W. R. D. 
Bandaranayake with Diyasena. Another idea 
of far-reaching importance is what Dr. Evers 
describes as the idea of the Buddhist welfare 
state, ie. that rulers in general must acquire 
merit by good works towards their peoples 
(notably by constructing irrigation works, for 
instance). It was a reflection of this idea that 
caused the kings of Ceylon to be treated as 
bodhisattvas. Furthermore, Ceylon itself was 
and is held to be & place of particular impor- 
tance in Buddhist contexts, and to be under 
special protection from the gods for this 
reason. 

Moving to modern times, Ceylon has lived, 
for the last century at least, under a plantation 
economy, and still does so for the most part. 
Apart from graphite mining, which started in 
the mid-nineteenth century, industrial under- 
takings on a small scale have opened up since 
1920, and more particularly since 1940. The 
post-war developments have not been the 
object of much systematic inquiry, and are 
still indeed in relative infancy. Dr. Evers has 
collected data, mostly summarized in tables, 
of the community, caste, religion, and educa- 
tion of the entrepreneurs, and also, it is some- 
what curious to find, of their occupations, or 
original occupations—since these develop- 
ments are mostly so recent that the entre- 
preneurs have in fact been trained for, and 
often still practise, other jobs. In this section 
some mention is made of the Indian Muslim 
communities of Ceylon and also of the Chinese ; 
on these two almost untouched fields, further 
research is greatly needed. The present work, 
however, is mostly concerned with the 
Sinhalese, since they do provide the majority 
of the economic leaders of the country. These 
leaders are almost all of goyigama or karàáva 
caste, with a preponderance of the latter, 
except in state-owned industry. Most of them 
are Buddhist, and in spite of the fact that 
nearly all Sinhalese Roman Catholics are of 
karáva caste, virtually no Roman Catholics 
are found in positions of industria] prominence. 
(Theories that the Protestant ethos favours 
the acquisition of gain will not, however, apply 
They have almost all had ه‎ 
‘Western’ education, and are mostly land- 
owners (still almost the only really respectable 
occupation in Ceylon) or else lawyers. The 
connexion between caste, public office, and the 
ownership of land is still very strong. 

Based upon these data, a rough distinction 
is then drawn between three types of entre- 
preneur: the feudal type, correspondmg 
roughly to the kind of family which &oquired 
a dominating position under the Portuguese 
and Dutch occupations (cinnamon-mudaliyars) ; 
the intellectual type, corresponding roughly to 
the kind of family which acquired a dominating 
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position in the British period after the Cole- 
brooke-Cameron reforma of 1833, i.e. those of a 
Westernized liberal outlook; and the true 
capitalistic type, conformable to the secular- 
ized, technical world that emerged (in Ceylon) 
after independence—but this last type is rare 
in Ceylon, and agrees ill with the current trend 
of revived nationalism. Of these, it is the 
second type which seems most likely to 
prevail at present. These three types of 
entrepreneur are illustrated by & short series 
of family histories—of the de Soysa family for 
type 1, and of other less clearly recognizable 
families for the other two types. This section 
is also of absorbing interest. While the 
Ceylonese themselves are very well aware of 
family ties and connexions, this information 
is not generally widespread among foreigners, 
and a reference book of Ceylonese families is 
greatly to be desired, and would surely be 
fascinating to compile. Wright’s Twentieth- 
century impressions of Ceylon (1908) is almost 
the only available work containing any such 
Information. Directories, who’s whos, and 
even newspaper obituaries, are astonishingly 
reticent with regard to the families of the men 
they are considering, and do not usually even 
name their fathers, let alone their mothers. 
While the names borne by Sinhalese persons 
often give the student much information, it 
needs considerable patience to trace family 
connexions in the absence of a system of 
surnames, and Dr. Evers’s consultation of 
electoral lista for this purpose is particularly 
praiseworthy. 

Caste tension and the Buddhist revival 
are the factors that have had the greatest 
influence upon the emergence of the new 
economic leadership. In the caste structure, 
the kardva caste has had the advantage of 
being almost exclusively a low-country caste, 
which had never developed feudal obligations, 
and whose members could therefore sell their 
skills (fishery and carpentry) where they would. 
There has been goyigama-karava tension since 
before 1800, as is shown by the establishment 
of the Amarapura niküya early in the nine- 
teenth century, and the kardva economic 
position has risen steadily ever since. Simul- 
taneously, the Buddhist revival (which may 
be taken to have started with Vélivita 
Saranankara in the Kandyan kingdom of the 
eighteenth century) urged forward the emerg- 
ing kardva entrepreneurs to perform deeds of 
merit by economic aotivity. Dr. Evers also 
shows that the kardvas had the least ‘ socio- 
cultural distance’ from a modern economy, 
since the whole system of fishery in Ceylon 
requires & capitalist (mudalal$) and a system 
of auction. 

The concluding section is an estimate of the 
value-systems and outlook of the new entre- 
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preneurs. Most of them, the author says, while 
vehemently criticizing state officials as 
entirely ignorant of economics, nevertheless 
strongly support state planning, and object 
merely to its present inefficiency. Here the 
‘feudal’ entrepreneur may in fact hold ideas 
which would in Europe be deprecated as 
‘fascist’. The intellectual entrepreneur is 
strongly in favour of state finance for industry 
(largely because he himself is often a man 
without capital resources). The majority 
opinion is thus ranged behind the traditional 
Buddhist ‘ welfare state ', and the economy is 
identifled with the state. Politicians are 
therefore accorded the position of the kings of 
old (and, by some intellectuals, Marxism is 
identified with Buddhism). The whole idea 
of a ' private sector’ is coming to appear as a 
colonial survival and an intrusion upon the 
Buddhist way of life. 

This study covers events almost up to the 
present day; it mentions the ‘coup’ of 
January 1962, although the writing was only 
completed in May 1962. The industrial 
personnel who are the prime scope of inquiry 
have mostly emerged in the last 15 years. 
This book is therefore concerned with a field 
that has hardly been touched before, but is 
clearly of the greatest importence. The author 
makes more than one interesting exoursus into 
connected problems, such as the educational 
systems in the island, and calls for further 
investigation into other aspects of the field 
which he himself had no time to pursue. 
Among these, & further and more detailed 
investigation into family histories and con- 
nerions seems to deserve a high priority. 


C. H. B. REYNOLDS 


M. D. WAINWRIGHT and Nort MATTHEWS 
(comp.): A guide to Western manu- 
scripts and documents in the British 
Isles relating to South and South East 
Asia. xix, 582 pp. London, etc. : 
Oxford University Press, 1965. £5. 


This guide representa a survey of the 
resources of more than 300 institutions in 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. These 
include libraries, universities and colleges, 
record offices, as well as the headquarters of 
bodies long associated with Asia, such as 
religious organizations, military and naval 
establishments, and business firms. The 
‘Prince’ who is absent from this mighty 
company is the India Office records: a volume 
devoted to this collection alone awaits separate 
publication. The earliest materials date back 
to the beginning of the fifteenth century; the 
last refer to 1960. The factors which have 
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determined the inclusion of an entry must vary 
widely: some material of marginal utility has 
crept in: this reviewer was flattered but 
surprised to discover that he features as source 
material on pp. 232 and 233. The extra- 
ordinary variety of this miscellany may perhaps 
excuse the reviewer from discharging the 
traditional task of vetting the work for errors: 
a random check disclosed only one mistake: 
on p. 276, Sir Herbert Edwardes is listed as 
Edwards. The weight of the material lies 
heavily in the more traditional fields of 
research. The scholar whose interest lies in 
military history, institutions of government, 
or diplomacy, will find richness in these pages. 
Social history, hitherto neglected in the South 
and South East Asian area, can be greatly 
advanced, on the evidence of these resources. 
However, the economist or economio historian 
will find little to excite his appetite. In 
Liverpool, two firms offer a smal] amount of 
new material, and so do the Chamber of 
Commerce and the city’s Public Library. The 
great city of Glasgow offers virtually nothing. 
The City of London preserves ite traditional 
discretion. The Bank of England discloses a 
selection of East India Stock records. The 
Chartered Bank explains that it has ‘an 
extensive collection of records’ which ‘ are not 
available’, though ‘ specific questions might 
be answered on application’. Throughout the 
commercial capital of the Empire, the rest is 
silence. 

We must return, thankfully, to materials 
brought to our notice in other fields. The 
catalogues of items vary a good deal in the 
degree of information they afford. The entries 
under the Public Record Office are terse, 
though explicit; those provided for the 
Bodleian Library are much more full. The 
great body of material relates to the activities 
of the British in Asia, rather than to Asia 
itself: in some degree, this follows the decision 
to restrict the field to documents in Western 
languages only. 

How is & reviewer to proceed from the 
general to the particular in order to give some 
impression of the wealth of sources uncovered 
by this excellent guide? The index alone 
comprises 60 pages of small type. The first 
entry refers to ‘ Abba Thule’, and covers ‘A 
Treaty of Peace between Abba Thule, Chief of 
Korror, and Arracklye, Chief of Malagok’ 
(these potentates dwelt in the Palau Islands 
of the Pacific). The final entry reads ‘ Zwann, 
Johann Pieter Kleiweg de’ who, it seems, 
wrote treatise on the treatment of smallpox 
on the island of Nias off Sumatra, Die Heil- 
kunde der Niasser. Whatever our specific 
interest, it emerges that we shall all need this 
volume as an indispensable tool of the trade. 

HUGH TINKER 
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B. RINTCHEN (ed.): Folklore mongol. 
Livre trotsiéme.—lnvre quatrième. 


(Asiatische Forschungen, Bd. 12, 15.) 
[v], 272 pp.; xxvii, 325 pp. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1964-5. 
DM 32, 60. 


These two invaluable volumes continue the 
publication of texte of Mongol folk literature 
collected by Academician Rintchen, mainly 
in the late 1920's, but also as recently as 1957. 
Their contents are very different. Vol. m 
contains three epic poems, of which the second 
is of Buriat origin and the third, by far the 
longest, occupies nearly 200 pages of 48 lines 
each. Vol. rv is made up of a large number of 
shortish texte. These are divided and sub- 
divided into the following categories : 

(A) short forms of Mongol folk-lore in the 
Khalkha dialect 

(i) stories, legends, anecdotes 

(ii) proverbs and sayings 
(iii) riddles 
(iv) benediction formulas (Mo. srügel) 

(B) texts lacking an ending 

(C) folk-lore texte in mixed speech 

(D) texts in Mongol writing (but here tran- 
scribed into the standard orthography of 
the series) 


The incomplete texts are selected from among 
those of the compiler’s collection which were 
ravaged during the troubled year 1937. The 
texts in mixed speech were noted down in 
Ulan Bator from speakers of other dialects, 
especially Buriate, Chipchins, and Dagurs, who 
were trying to talk Khalkha. 

Vol. rr had unfortunately to be published 
without its preface, which was lost in the post 
between Mongolia and Germany, as were the 
corrected proofs. A second copy of the 
preface was, however, prepared in time to be 
printed retrospectively in vol. 1v, so that the 
reader is not deprived of the compiler’s 
essential commentary and analyses. Both this, 
and the preface to vol. rv itself, some 12 pp. 
in all, are in French. Of especial value is the 
detailed analysis of the second epic, ' The wise 
boy Sagadai and the prudent girl Nogodai’ 
which, being of Khori-Buriat origin, is even 
more difficult to make out—certainly for this 
reviewer—than the texts in Khalkha. The 
commentary brings out clearly the primitive 
tribal nature of the society where this epic had 
its origin, and the shamanistio view of the 
world which prevailed there. It would have 
been helpful to have some analysis of the third 
epic, ‘ The wise 150-year old king Old Dragon ’ 
which Academician Rintchen characterizes as 
presenting the manners and customs of his 
people, the military and administrative 
organization of nomad society, the description 
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of campsigns, great assemblies and national 
feasts, and so on. The proper exploitation of 
an, epic of this length is an appreciable task. 
More immediately accessible are the pieces con- 
tained in vol. rv, which are short enough not 
to demand such prolonged and concentrated 
attention. Still, it should not be supposed 
that they are easy reading either. They sre 
reproduced in plain text, without explanations 
except for a few rare glosses. The riddles are 
at least supplied with their keys, but even so 
the riddles in mixed speech are often very hard 
to penetrate. The folk-tales are & good and 
typical sample of this genre of Mongol popular 
literature.  Disregarding legend (represented 
here by item A 5, ' The Olet war’, of which & 
variant has recently appeared under the title 
‘Shar Bastar of the Olets’ in Yanjavyn 
heldeg gerees ‘Tales told by Yangjav’ 
(Studia Fololorica, m, 4), Ulan Bator, 1964} 
and anecdote (especially items A 25 and A 26, 
‘The Darhad shamans’ and ‘The lama’s 
horse’ which wil] be referred to later), they 
exomplify each of the three main types of folk- 
tale distinguished by Walther Heissig (Mongol- 
ische Märchen, Eugen  Diederiohs Verlag, 
1963, 237)—the animal tale, the tale of magic, 
and the ' situation ' or ‘ social ' tale. Classifica- 
tion is too complicated a matter to broach 
hers, but Professor Heissig’s scheme seems to 
the reviewer hardly comprehensive enough, 
nor are the categories sufficiently clear-cut. 
P. Horloo (Mongol ardyn yavga^ tiger ' The 
Mongol folk-tale* (Studia Folelorica, 1, 8), 
Ulan Bator, 1960) suggests & fourth category 
of ° humorous’ tales, in which he pute mainly 
mendicant and liar stories. Even so it is hard 
to know how to classify such a tale as item 
A 10, ° The story of the bull’ (for a variant of 
which see Heissig, op. cit., 70), whose essence 
is nothing but whimsical hyperbole taken to 
absurd lengths. Where should one group the 
story ' Three benefactors of creation ' which is 
short enough to quote in full? ‘ Why the 
crane steps along pit-pat is this—he steps 
gently lest, if he stepped heavily, the earth 
might cave in and everyone fall into the 
craters. Why the grasshopper gets up on top 
of a pebble is to keep watch from & height lest 
the Last Flood should come and destroy 
humanity in its waters. And why the bat 
hangs head down from something and keeps 
watch towards heaven is lest the heavens 
collapse and destroy humanity.’ Items 19-24 
are origin-tales of the ‘ Just-so story’ type, 
and while they might be classified as animal 
stories, are of a sub-group sufficiently distinct 
to stand by itself. Tales of this sort are 
unfamiliar to the reviewer in their original 
form, though one, item A 20, has been retold 
by Owen Lattimore in his book Mongol 
journeys. 
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Professor Heissig gives an excellent charac- 
terization of the Mongol tale, bringing out the 
use of alliteration, of alternating prose and 
verse passages, of hyperbole and repetition, 
and so on. One device he does not mention, 
though it is common enough, is the use of puns 
and words with double meanings, associated 
with secret messages or deliberate misunder- 
standings. Many stories rely on this device for 
their whole point. The deliberate misunder- 
standing is illustrated by the story ‘ The 
official put to shame ’ in the collection Onchin 
tsagaan botgo “The orphan white camel-kid’, 
Ulan Bator, 1968, 6. P. Horloo, op. cit., 84, 
discusses the ‘secret message’ device. Our 
item C 12 (variant in Folklore mongol, x, 1900, 
item xv) is an example of the plot dependent 
on the malicious distortion of conversation 
accidentally overheard, and susceptible of 
more than one application, to embarrass or 
shame the original speaker. Such tales may 
well be looked upon as a sub-group of the tales 
of trickery and deceit which themselves form a 
substantial group within the category of the 
‘situation’ story. Modern, politically con- 
scious Mongol literary critics necessarily see in 
such tales evidence of social criticism and of 
the class struggle in action. One Mongol 
scholar comments on the badarchin or mendi- 
eant stories, which correspond in some distant 
way to the Jewish type of Schnorrer or 
scrounger stories: ‘In these stories the 
mendicant is the superior of the khan and the 
lama in wisdom end ability, and directs his 
powers to the assistance of the poor masses. 
The figure of the mendicant in these stories is 
that of the direct protector of the masses’ 
(P. Horloo, op. cit., pp. 80-1). This analysis 
assigns to the mendicant a fixed olass-role in a 
politically conscious society which, in the 
reviewer's opinion, is a dogmatic assertion 
quite unsupported by the facts. The outsider 
is always a stock figure of fun, and of admira- 
tion, too, in popular tales, whether liar, 
mischief-maker, racial outeider, or, as in the 
Mongol tales, wanderer. To discuss seriously 
the conflicting class interests of mendicant and 
temple-lama is to take the whole matter far 
too seriously, since for every time the mendi- 
cant comes off best, he comes to grief at least 
once ag well. He may put & prince or a miserly 
householder to silence with his quick wits, but 
just as easily falls viotim to his own failings of 
greed and leohery, as in the Rabelaisian 
encounter between a mendicant and a cow-girl 
of which Academician Rintchen offers us two 
hilarious versions (item A 3, and item xiv of 
Folklore mongol, 1). In any case, these two 
veraions reinforce the argument about the 
group-outaider, for this mendicant is doubly a 
stranger: he is a Tibetan or Tangut lama, a 
figure good for a laugh in his own right in 
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Mongol tales. More likely to be correct is 
Professor Heiseig's moderately expressed view 
that the Mongol folk-tale, in contrast to the 
epic whose hero is most often a swaggering, 
powerful warrior king, may spring from a 
lower stratum- of Mongol society. It seems 
ohancy to go muoh further than this. What 
comes out in such stories is not social criticism 
of a class nature, but moral criticism simed 
at taking down the hypocrite, the pompous, 


and the greedy, and compensating in the , 


process with & good deal of Schadenfreude too, 
and a fair leaven of obscenity. 

* Humorous ’ tales of deceit and revenge are 
of course not limited to the human sphere, 
and the present collection has two very full 
versions of the tale of how & tiger was put to 
confusion. Item A 2, ' The tricky old man’, 
corresponds roughly to Professor Heissig’s two 
tales 17 i and 17 ii, in which an old man plays 
& part. Item A 4, ' The bull, the billy-goat, 
and the ram’ is & fuller and racier version of 
the purely animal tale told in Sodnom, Mat aj 
ahuin holbogdoltos ardyn aman zohiol * Popular 
literature relating to animal herding’, Ulan 
Bator, 1956, 109-11, and, in a much briefer 
recension, in the same collection, p. 126, and in 
Mongolyn hoshin ülger, yaria ‘ Humorous tales 
and anecdotes of Mongolia ’ (Studia Folclorica, 
Im, 2), Ulan Bator, 1961, 47.  (Sodnom's 
version has been copied into Bosson’s book 
Modern Mongolian, reviewed BSOAS, xxvm, 
2, 1965, 417-18, with one small but important 
alteration.) No moral is pointed in any 
version, nor does any seem to be intended. 
The shorter versions of the story bring the 
narrative to a close when the tiger, bluffed into 
confusion and retreat by the three friends, 
gets his own back on the fox (or wolf or bear, 
according to version) which has led him into 
danger. The longer versions end with a lightly 
ironical coda: ‘So these three beasts did not 
fall prey to a wild animal. But one of them 
ruptured his crotch, and another smashed his 
horns, and when the grass grew again they all 
went home ’. 

There is, however, a vigorous moralizing 
spirit perceptible in Mongol literature from the 
earliest times, from the didactic texts con- 
nected with the name of Cinggis Qan onwards. 
But the conscious manipulation of this to turn 
the folk-tale into an instrument of social 
criticiam with a definite political objective is a 
modern innovation, exemplified by some 
apparently altered tales emanating from 
Chinese Inner Mongolia. No such political 
colouring is discernible in any of Academician 
Rintchen’s stories, nor, indeed, in any others 
of those published recently in Ulan Bator, so 
that one is entitled to deduce that in Inner 
Mongolia familiar themes have either been 
adapted by the editors before publication, or 
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have been subtly altered by the narrators 
themselves under the stress of sooial change. 
Both explanations seem likely. The second 
would account for a similar, earlier process, by 
which epics acquired a light Buddhistic 
veneer. The effeot of the impact of a new and 
energetic culture upon a conservative, less 
vital, though deeply rooted one, leading to & 
breakdown in the individual’s confidence in 
the old view of life, may usually only be 
guessed at, or discerned in general terms. So 
it ig particularly valuable to find, in the two 
anecdotes items A 25 and A 26, a direct 
commentary on them by the narrator, & 
woman of Ulan Bator aged 42 when she 
recited them in 1947. She would have been 
born about 20 years before Marxism began to 
take effect in Mongolia in the mid-1920’s. Her 
anecdotes sre tales from real life about the 
magical powers of shamans and lamas, but 
she evidently had her doubts about their 
veracity, doubts not really resolved by the 
new theories she was having to grow used to. 
She says: ‘ The Darhads had terrible shamans. 
When their wrestler was nearly beaten, their 
shaman sent & thong into our wrestler's thigh. 
But I don't know if this is true or false. The 
old stories are deceits and lies, and useless old 
Btuff—they call them survivals of feudalism, 
and uncultured. Looking at it today, it must 
be lies, what I’ve told. But when I was young 
people all talked like that, and they said it was 
true. But maybe it is lies’. And agam: 
‘People whispered that the lama had killed 
the other man’s horse, so that his should win, 
but the owner of the horse was afraid of the 
lama, and let the matter go without saying 
anything. Who knows whether the horse 
collapsed and died, or whether it was the 
lams's doing ? I heard that the lama fled 
abroad.... By now he must be 40 years old. 
But maybe the tale isn't true. In tbe old, 
primitive days people used to say all sorte of 
things ’. : 

It is no surprise to find internationally 
known themes, for example that of Puss in 
Boots (C 1), Tom Thumb (C 2) and others, 
in this collection. Puss, in Mongol versions 
(for instance Mongolyn hoshin ülger, yarta, 47) 
is always & fox, while Tom Thumb is known 
as ' Tail-boy ' and is an animal's tail come to 
life. 

Among the texte in written Mongol we note 
23 songs, followed by three epic poems, which 
include a version of Qan Qarangyut (for which 
see also Tyurko-mongol’skoe yazykoznanie i 
folkloristika, Moscow, 1960), and a Janggar 
epic. 

The compiler expresses his hopes that his 
collections will be translated. For more than 
one reason it will not be an easy job to make 
a complete translation. As a small gift for 
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Academician Rintchen’s recent sixtieth birth- 
day, the reviewer would like to offer & version 
of ttem A 15, one of the few short enough to fit 
the limita of & review. It was told by Mergen 
Gombojav, presumably the same Gombojav 
who studied with Paul Pelliot in Paris. 

‘Fat Boy, Butter Boy, and Broom-grass 
Boy there were, the three. One day the wind 
got up, and they covered over the smoke flap. 
Broom-graas Boy went outside to pull over the 
flap, and was blown sway by the wind. 
Butter Boy went out after him, and was 
grabbed by a dog. Fat Boy was afraid to go 
outside, and stayed inside the stuffy tent and 
melted away. See what a happy life they 
lived ! ’ 

O. R. BAWDEN 


LAWRENCE Kraper: Sootal organiza- 
ton of the Mongol-Turkic pastoral 
nomads. (Indiana University Publica- 
tions. Uralic and Altaic Series, 
Vol. 20.) x, 412 pp. The Hague: 
Mouton and Co., 1963. Guilders 48, 
$13.25. 


The object of this monograph is to study the 
soolal organization of a number of related 
nomadic groups, not simply as an end in itself, 
but a8 a contribution to cultural history. The 
case for such an endeavour is that, as Ruth 
Benedict pointed out, social organization has 
° the advantage of greater precision in defini- 
tion of terms than other aspects of oulture, 
with the possible exception of linguistics '. 
The Mongol-Turkic peoples are an ideal subject 
for such & study for it is rare, in the author's 
words, ‘to find & cultural entity such as the 
nomadic pastoralists of the Asian steppes, who 
have & record of fifteen centuries or more of 
recorded history of social organization, that is 
with enough recorded detail to compose such 
& history '. (It might have been as well to add 
that for the earliest periods the data are 
scarcely specific, the problems of linguistic 
reconstruction considerable, and the problems 
of application to actual groups—whether in 
space or in time—formidable.) Although 
Professor Krader’s primary concern is with the 
ethnographic present, he insists upon the 
historical continuity of these pastoral nomadic 
groups. Asa result, he discusses the organiza- 
tion of the Orkhon-Yenisei Turks (sixth— 
eighth centuries a.D.) in the light of the 
material available (seventeenth—-twentieth 
centuries) on the Karakhs; he is also able to 
throw considerable light on the organization 
of the Mongols at the time of Cinggis Qan, 
through & study of more recent materis] from 
the Ordos. Again, his summations of kinship 
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terms (and omissions, as in the absence of a 
term for father’s sister's child among the 
Ordos Mongols) provide much food for thought. 

The book is arranged in a number of 
chapters each of which deals with a separate 
people: Ordos Mongols, Buryata, Volga 
Kalmuks, Kazakhs, and Monguors (of the 
Kansu-Tibet frontier) There are an intro- 
ductory chapter, & long concluding section in 
whioh the author draws together certain 
salient features of his work, and lists of kinship 
terms, tables of kinship systems, and maps— 
not very good—with an extensive bibliography 
and an index. Profeasor Krader commands a 
formidable range of literature (though not 
Chinese) and waa able to travel in parts of the 
Asian steppe as far as Tashkent and Samarkand 
in 1956 so that, although the book is not the 
result of field-work in the conventional sense, 
it is based upon considerably more than an 
exclusively library knowledge. Apart from the 
value of the bringing together of & considerable 
body of data relating to a major cultural 
grouping there are a number of other matters of 
worth to be found in Professor Krader's book, 
some largely theoretical, others of perhaps 
more general interest. As a result of his study 
he waa able to show that the Uzbeks (studied 
by L. P. Potapov) had a kinship system 
similar to thet of the Kazakhs, a Turkic, and 
the Kalmuks, & non-Turkio people. At the 
same time he was able to show that, contrary 
to the classic view set out by Radloff, the 
Kirgis and Kazakh did not have a single 
kinship system. In his investigation of the 
Ordos material he has been able to show that 
not all kinship relations have a mutual 
terminological relationship. This seems to be 
because the father’s sister having married 
away from her ' natal family ’, the son of her 
brother may have a relationship with her, but, 
since he has no relation with his father's 
sister's son, the Mongols refuse to invent & 
term for & non-existent relationship. He is 
able to comment interestingly upon the 
proceas of clan formation and to show not only 
how the Monguor material enables this to be 
studied in a most illuminating manner, but 
algo how the data relating to the Kalmuks in 
the present century shows them in transition 
from genealogical clan to named sib. (The 
latter term is Professor Krader’s proposal for 
the equalitarian clan of Kirchhoff.) As an 
anthropologist in the American tradition 
Professor Krader is interested in the extent to 
which the kinship patterns of the Mongol- 
Turkic nomads are to be compared with the 
Omaha system. This problem is thoroughly 
discussed in his section on terminology (pp. 
356-72), a discussion which may help in 
resolving some of the problems of the origins 
of such a system, since classical Mongol, 
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Ordos, and Chahar on the one hand and Buryat 
(seemingly similar to lroquois) are olearly to 
be distinguished from Kalmak, Kazakh, 
Kirgiz, and Uzbek which are Omaha. (The 
suthor’s analysis of the Buryat system is a 
contribution to the subjeot, for it does not 
appear to have been previously described.) 

In 8 detailed, and not always easily readable, 
study Professor Krader has not only brought 
together a corpus of material of importance 
and interest to a number of disciplines but has 
also shown how the principles of patrilineal 
descent and agnatic relationship have con- 
stituted the social nexus of the peoples of the 
steppe to a degree which is almost unique in 
ita extent and oonsistenoy. He can rightly 
claim to have demonstrated that ' the clan and 
lineage as Altaic steppe kinship structures are 
precisely the embodiments of the principles of 
patrilinearity and agnation. The steppe 
sooisties well serve as the classical cases 
exemplifying these principles and structures of 
kinship and social organization’. Thanks to 
his efforts it wil now be possible to include 
them in the corpus of teaching material for 
those concerned with problems of social 
organization and political structure as well as 
with kinship pur sang. 

ANTHONY OHRISTIE 


Morty Mitsuo +F kg 3é AB FE : Chugo- 
ku ko-saythe no kenkyu—sharyd no 
fukugen wo chishin toshite h W A 
BR BR Wu 00 te O— FR RE 
Tokyo: Teikoku shoin, 1964. ¥3,000. 

DERK Boppe (tr SE Annual customs and 
festivals in Peking as recorded in the 
Yen-ching sui-shih-chi by Tun Ia- 
ch'en. Second edition (revised). xxviii, 
ET e 7 plates. Hong Kong: 

ong University Press, 1965. 
Ky 35. (Distributed by Oxford 
University Press. 52s. 6d.) 

Ucuipa Momo A H SH K: Pekin 
fūzoku-zu fu tt Ya HR £8 ED B. 
) "15726 Bunko’ series, 23, 30.) 2 vols. : 
21, 149 pp., 64 plates; 3, 170 pp., 
54 plates. Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1964. 
¥ 900. 


One fascinating genre of Chinese literature 
which has suddenly begun to attract the 
attention of scholars is the group of works 
known as Sui-shih-chi Be FF Su ' Records of 
the seasons of the year ’, or ‘ Records of annual 
fonctions’. These provide a sort of annual 
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calendar of customs, ritual observances, eto., 
often with respeot to a single city or a specific 
locality. The earlier examples often, in 
addition, provide a work calendar for the 
seasonal tasks of agriculture, and have 
provided unique information for the agrarian 
histori 


I recently reviewed (BSOAS, xxvu, 3, 1964, 
846-7) the new edition, by Professor Moriya 
of a newly discovered lato T'ang example of 
this genre, tho Ssu-shth suan-yao of Han O. 
Professor Moriya has been engaged for some 
20 years in the study of similar works, and has 
now brought together the resulta of this 
research in the volume under review. In this 
book he attempts, in the first section, to 
review all of the surviving literature of this 
type from the late Han down to the Sung 
period. He gives & very full critica] discussion 
for each of the major works, beginning with 
the late Han Ssu-min yüeh-ling JQ E FH 4r 
of Tsui Shih #5 ‘Bf, and ending with the 
early Sung attempt, in the grand enoyolopedist 
spirit of the late tenth century, to produce & 
comprehensive collection incorporating the 
whole of the genre in Hsü Hsieh’s fi EE 


Sui-shih kuang-chi i$ HF Ry BU. The most 
substantial sections in this introduction deal 
with the Feng-i'u chi El, + EL of Chou Ch'u 
EJ BA, a late third century work from 
Kiangsu; the Ching-ch'u sui-shih chi jg] b 
EE [Mp Bü en early seventh century oom- 
mentary to and expansion by Tu Kung-chen 
AL 2S B of the Ching-ch'u-chi FR) 48 du of 
the early sixth century writer Tsung Lin 
= ODE, of which Professor Moriya has already 
published a complete translation with copious 


notes (Kochó Ketso saishiki Py RE jp] Kê BR 
kf at, Tokyo, 1951); and the Ssu-shih suan- 
yao. The discussion of the Ching-ch‘u sui-shth 
chi is an extremely elaborate exercise in 
textual criticism of the various recensions and 
quotations of the work whioh survive. 
Professor Moriya rejects the generally accepted 
view of Chinese bibliographers that the book 
in its original form is lost, and holds that the 
edition of the Pao-yen-t‘ang pi-chs collection, 
although in places corrupt, and with some 
defective passages, represents substantially the 
full text of the original work. 

The second half of the book, as the title 
implies, is devoted to the reconstruction of the 
texte of the works discussed in the introduc- 
tion, in so far as this is possible on the basis of 
preserved quotations. Several of these works 
have been ' reconstructed ' by nineteenth and 
twentieth century Chinese scholars, but in 
every ease Professor Moriya has been able to 
improve upon their texts, or to recover 
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additional fragments. The works with which 
he deals are as follows. 

(1) Ts‘ui Shih’s Ssu-min yüeh-ling. Another 
annotated reconstruction of this highly im- 
portant and interesting book was published 
very recently by the Chinese agrarian historian 
Shih Han-sheng [1 QE BE (Ssu-min yüeh-ling 
chiao-chu JG Fe H AP B? fb, Peking, 1965, 
114 pp.) and the two works are to some extent 
complementary, Professor Shih being primarily 
concerned with the book as evidence for the 
history of agriculture. 

(2) Chou Ch'u's Feng-t‘u chi. Here Professor 
Moriya has assembled only the quotations 
which come from the ‘ record of annual func- 
tions’, and not the purely geographical 
sections. 

(3) Tu Kung-ohan's Ching-ch‘u sut-shth cht. 

(4) The early T'ang CA‘ien-chin yteh-ling 
+ & H جك‎ of Sun Sevniso A HÀ W 
which was very widely read in T'ang times. 
This work ia of primarily medical interest—it 
has been the subject of several studies by 
modern Chinese medical historians. Many of 
the new fragments collected by Professor 
Moriya came from a Southern Sung work of 
the same type, Yang-sheng yüeh-lan J ^E 
H Ei of Chou Shou-chung fa] Sf Œ. An 
Edo-period Japanese M8 of this work, from the 
Naikaku Bunko collection, which was formerly 
in the Akabayama Bunko ia reprinted photo- 
praphically in an appendix, together with a 
detailed collation of other editions. A second 
important source for the Ch'ten-chih yteh-ling 
is the very large Korean medical work Uibang 
Yuchwi BE y FR RE completed in 266 
volumes in 1456-68 and printed in the 
1470's. This work was taken to Japan by 
-Hideyoshi's Korean expedition, and eventually 
printed by Kitamura Shiritsu = A Ff + 
HH in 1861. In the late nineteenth century, 
a» number of Japanese scholars attempted to 
reconstruct the CA'ien-chin yteh-ling from the 
quotations in this work. Professor Moriya 
reprints photographe—none too legible—of a 
manuscript of one of these reconstructions 
written by Yamada Gyósei j H 2E fü 
in 1890. 

The other works reconstructed are all late 
T'ang in date: (5) CA‘t-jen yuel-ling FE A 
H AY, an &bridgement of the last work; 
(6) Pao-sheng yüeh-lu tx ^E H $f of Wei 
Haing-kuei At 47 HH, an early ninth century 
book, very popular in early Sung times, 
containing much practical matter, in the 
manner of the Seu-shth suan-yao; (7) Chin-ku 
ylan-chi 4 4 [DR di of Li Yung = & 
(this and the following items describe customs 
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and ceremonial current in the great cities of 
the ninth century); (8) Chin-men sut-chieh chi 
4 PH WE FÎ 22, desoribing the customs 
of Lo-yang; (9) OR'm-chung sui-shWh chs 
MS och mE By BU. and (10) Lien-hsia sui- 
shih chi $F F ME FE Bü. both written by 
Li Cho 2 $5 after the sack of Ch'ang-an 
during the Huang Ch‘ao rebellion, and 
describing the capital's former glories. 

In later times, the sut-shih chi came more 
and more to be dominated by works of this 
latter type, written by local antiquarians, 
usually in à period of decadence or decline, to 
try and recapture and re-create with loving 
attention to detail the life and customs of their 
times, while the practical aspect became 
separated, and was replaced by the flourishing 
popular encyclopedias for everyday use. 

One of the most appealing of these later 
examples is the delightful Yen-ching sui-shih chi 


E Ef BE BE PE written by a Manchu 
scholar, T‘un Li-ch'en Yy jf Gi, at the very 
end of the nineteenth century, which describes 
with loving attention to detail, and 6 con- 
siderable display of learning, the annual round 
of the year’s functions as observed in Peking. 
This was translated and published in an 
attractively illustrated form in 1937 by Derk 
Bodde, on the very eve of the extinction of 
the old Peking life. Long unobtainable, it is 
now reprinted, with some corrections in the 
text, and & list of corrigenda, some based on 
Chou Tso-jen’s Fi] {E A review of the 
original edition published in 1942, some on the 
Japanese translation by Ono Katsutoshi 
An Sf HE +E which appeared in 1941. 
Readers may be interested to know that this 
too (Pekin nenjü gydji-ki AU, RL 4E P fT 
Hi 80, Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, 1941) is to 
be reprinted soon in the Tóyó Bunko series of 
Heibonsha. Anyone who is intereeted in 
custom, religious observance, popular enter- 
tainment, or in the varied life of the well-to-do 
dilettanti of the last years of the Chinese 
Empire wil learn much—and derive & great 
deal of pleasure—from this book. But he 
should be warned that it is not to be taken at 
ita face value as & straight description of 
customs and observances at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Like all such books it is 
backward-looking and antiquarian in tone, and 
a good deal of it is simply quotation from earlier 
works of the same genre. 

Any echolar who wishes to add gome further 
historical depth to the account of Peking 
customs presented in Professor Bodde’s book 
will have ample material readily available. A 
very convenient punctuated text of the 
Yen-ching sut-shih chi was issued in 1961, 
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reprinted together with a similar book from 
the mid-eighteenth century, the 7-ching sut- 


shih cht-sheng f Fl We FF XU Hg of P'an 
Yung-ehieh ¥ 35 Bi first printed in 1768. 
(Yen-ching sut-shih chi: T%-ching sui-shih 
chi-sheng, 2, 94, Peking, Pei-ching ch‘u-pan 
she, 1961). For early Ch'ing times there is 
much material in local histories of the area, 
and above all in the famous account of Peking 
and ita history by the great seventeenth 


century scholar Chu I.tsun 4 3% Mf, tho 
Jih-hsia chiu-wen H F f$ BH. For the 
Ming there is a calendar of annual observances, 
somewhat shorter than that translated by 
Professor Bodde, included in the T'-ching 
ching-wu lieh Fp Ft Eb By RA of Liu T'ung 
^] 4H, and Yui I-cheng - Æ E, 
the preface of which is dated 1635. (See the 
edition published by the Ku-tien wen-hsüeh 
ch'u-pan she, Peking, 1957, 23 ff.) For the 
late sixteenth century there is further material 
in the Wan-li edition of the Shun-i‘ten fu chih 
lE K Ff Fî and some interesting notes in 
the Yüan-shu isa-chi yg, Se HE Bu of Shen 
Pang ~ PF first published in 1583 (see 
edition published by the Pei-ching ch'u-pan 
she, Peking, 1961, 166 ff.). 

The reader who wishes to gain a olearer 
picture of life in Peking in the last years of the 
Ch'ing dynasty or the early years of the 
Republic can do no better than to consult the 
delightful pair of volumes published by 
Professor Uchida Michio. These include very 
clear, though much reduced, black and white 
reproductions of a large series of coloured 
paintings illustrating customs, everyday life, 
costume, etc., collected in Peking in 1925 by 
Professor Aoki Masao T$ AC JF m the 
great authority on Chinese drams and popular 
culture, and now in the library of Tohoku 
University, Sendai. As he says in his own 
preface to this volume, he collected and 
commissioned these pictures to record a way 
of life which was already beginning to break 
up. A few of the pictures indeed contain 
visual evidence of this—the olient inspecting 
the girls in a middle-class brothel wears 
traditional dress topped by a snappy trilby 
hat. As works of art, these pictures are of 
little value, but there is surprisingly little 
visual evidence on everyday life and customs 
from the Manchu period, and as historical 
materials these pictures, which are finicky in 
their detail, are of great interest. Their value 
is greatly enhanced by Professor Uchida’s 
lengthy explanations to each picture. The 
subject-matter is very varied, and falls 
roughly into the following categories: annual 
customs, customary ritual observances, 
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domestic interiors, clothing and hair-styles 
(vol. 1), furniture, domestic utensils, toys, shop 
interiors, shop signs of various trades, itinerant 
hawkers and vendors of a wide variety of 
commodities, and amusements and popular 
entertainments (vol. nr). The volumes form 
part of a series designed for the general reader, 
but none the less the serious scholar will find 
useful leads for further reading in the text. 


D. O. TWITOHETT 


GEORGE A. KENNEDY : Selected works. 
Edited by Tien-yi Ia. — (Sinological 
Series, 11.) ix, 544 pp., front. New 
Haven, Conn.: Far Eastern Publica- 
tions, Yale University, 1964. $10. 


This posthumous collection contains 21 
articles, some book reviews, a bibliography of 
Kennedy’s writings, and a short chronology of 
his life. Many of the articles were originally 
published in the usual scholarly periodicals ; 
their excellent style and the pawky humour so 
evident in Kennedy’s works make them a 
pleasure to re-read. Most welcome are eight 
articles that first appeared in the privately 
distributed ‘ Wennti’, the series of occasional 
papers pioneered by him, which are not widely 
known and are mostly difficult to obtain. 
Although he may not have intended that such 
informa] pieces be published in such permanent 
form, we must be grateful that they have 
been, and that these witty and consistently 
readable pieces are now readily to hand. 

The selection reveals the wide range of 
Kennedy’s interests in Chinese linguistics. 
Some of his views, in particular some of those 
set forth in ‘ A study of the particle yen ( Æ)’, 
and ' Negatives in Archaic Chinese’, are now 
widely accepted doctrine; the original 
argumentation is, however, well worth reading. 
Others, such as his theories on ' The Classica] 
pronoun forms ngo (FR) and nga (3 )’, are 
not so convincing, but nevertheless help to fill 
out our picture of the structure of Classical 
Chinese. An interesting failure, the long 
article entitled ‘ Word-classes in Classical 
Chinese ’, which was an attempt at a grammar 
of Mencius that eventually proved abortive 
(the word is his), is in fact packed with so much 
material that it really deserves & separate 
review. Although the purely formal approach 
which he used in this paper did not succeed in 
establishing the word-classes which were its 
aim, he was surely on the right track in using 
it, and we are given many insights into the 
structure of the language as a result. The 
failure of this approach, however, induced him 
to take the retrograde step of bringing in the 
deus ex machina of stress-and-juncture (p. 340), 
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and he came to the conclusion that the key to 
the description of Mencius’ language lay in 
this (pp. 385-6); in fact, our knowledge of 
these features in Menctus is precisely nil, and 
their introduction merely adds circularity to 
arguments about syntactic relations. 

Another interest of Kennedy’s was m the 
dialect of Tangsi, Chekiang provmce; he 
published material on this dialect in ' Two 
tone-patterns in Tangsic’, ° Voiced gutturals 
in Tangsic’, and ‘Ancient -an -on and the 
J-bomb’, and gave the Tangsic readings of 
over 400 characters in ' Dialect development ', 
all of which are included in this selection. The 
first is a deservedly well-known article that 
remains the only published treatment of the 
syntactic function of tone-patterning in a Wu 
dialect. The other two articles are attempts 
to reconstruct certain features of Ancient or 
AÁrohaio Chinese on the basis of phonological 
patterns in Tangsic. To date, few attempts 
have been made to apply a structural approach 
to modern Chinese dialects, particularly non- 
Mandarin dialects, and fewer still to make 
inferences about earlier stages of the language 
from this basis; Kennedy’s work must be 
considered a pioneer effort in this important 
but curiously neglected field. It seems dubious, 
however, to project features of a local nature, 
found only in & more or less continuous 
geographical area, into a uniform Archaio 
Chinese; a multiplicity of reconstructed 
languages might pomt the way to a more 
realistic picture of the development of dialect 
features. The Tangsio dialect appears to have 
many features of historical importance; 
although not all his conclusions can be accepted, 
Kennedy’s work in this field was of the 
greatest interest. 

Other aspects of sinology were not neglected 
by Kennedy, and im this selection things will 
be found to suit many tastes. Occasionally his 
conclusions are over-hasty (e.g. his contention 
(pp. 312 ff.) that =~ was not a rank of nobility 
in Chou times is contradicted by Mencius, 
vb.2.3), but oversights of this kind merely add 
spice to the good solid fare presented in most 
of the work. The book is pleasingly printed, 
and misleading misprints are few—on p. 335, 
para. 6, ° word-clauses’ should, of course, be 
‘word-classes’. The editor and the many 
former colleagues of Kennedy at Yale who 
assisted in the preparation of this book are to 
be congratulated on producing a fitting tribute 
to an eminent scholar. 

G. B. DOWNER 


KENNETH K. 8. CHEN: Buddhism in 
China : a historical survey. (Princeton 
Studies in the History of Religions, 
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1. xu, 560 pp. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1964. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. £5.) 


This book will no doubt go a long way to 
fill the need for & generally reliable and up-to- 
date introduction to the history of Chinese 
Buddhism. In attempting to present within 
the limite of some 500 pp. a survey of virtually 
all the major social, doctrinal, and cultural 
aspects of Chinese Buddhism, Professor Ch'en 
set himself a task of great difficulty, and it is 
much to his credit that he has been able to 
carry it through to so successful a conclusion. 
He has evidently spent much time working 
his way through the vast scholarly literature 
in Chinese and Japanese in order to collect 
material for this book, which has the distinc- 
tion of being the first comprehensive history 
of Chinese Buddhism to appear in & Western 
language. His achievement is particularly 
significant because those works in Chinese and 
Japanese that treat the whole span of the 
history of Buddhism in China do so only in 
skeletal fashion. 

The author is to be commended for pro- 
viding & critical bibliography, 44 pp. in length, 
which lists by subject the relevant books and 
articles in both Western and Asian languages. 
Specialists, however, will regret his decision 
to keep footnotes to a bare minimum, since 
this makes it impossible to verify or evaluate 
many of his statements. Although Professor 
Ch‘en suggests in his preface (p. ix) that the 
bibliography can be used ‘to check on the 
authority of any statement or quotation in 
the text’, the reader obviously cannot do so 
unless reference is made to a specific work in 
the bibliography. An example of the sort of 
statement that one would very much like to 
know the source of occurs on p. 219, where 
Professor Ch'en remarks that the three 
temples founded in Yen-chou FF fh by the 
T'ang emperor Kao-tsung were designated 
Kuo-fen[-ssu] JF [=] and that Kuo-fen 
was also probably the name given to the other 
prefectural temples established at the same 
time. It is generally assumed, however, that 
the name [E] 4 3p (J Kokubunji) originated 
in Japan, although it seems likely that the 
Emperor Shému was inspired by Chinese 
precedents when he decreed the construction 
of a Kokubunji in each province. Since the 
T'ang-shu (K'ai-ming ed., vol. 1v, p. 3078a) does 
not give Kuo-fen as the name of any of the 
three temples that Kao-teung established in 
Yen-chou, one is inclined to wonder whether 
Professor Ch'en did not unwittingly apply a 
Japanese name to a Chinese institution. 

The haphazard use of diacritical marks 
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throughout the entire book is another minor 
irritation. We find on the same page Hsun-tzu 
(Hsün-tzu) and Chih-hsü (p. 439), Hsieh 
Ling-yun (Hsieh Ling-yün) and Wang Hsün 
(p. 122), Bhavaviveka (Bhàvaviveka) and 
Nagarjuna (p. 84). Similarly, the Pali form of 
& word is used on one page (pátimokkha, 
p. 46), but the Sanskrit.form on another 
(pratimoksha, p. 101), when the latter would 
have sufficed in both instances. Although the 
author has taken great pains to provide us 
with accurate data, a few factual errors have 
nevertheless crept into the text. The T'a-pan 
nieh-p'an-ching chi-chich K FRY YR AE R 
Sf BE is not a collection of 71 commentaries 
(p. 128), but a commentary in 71 fascicles, in 
whioh are presented the views of & number of 
scholars (approximately ll). lt is not correct 
to say that ‘ the only extant translation of the 
short version of the Sukhavati-vyüha was made 
by Kumiarajiva’ (p. 342); there is another 
extant translation entitled Ch‘eng-tsan ching- 


tu fo-she-shou-ching FE WK Gt + (b f 
a RK (Taishd Daizokyo, no. 367) by Hsüan- 
teang. Professor Ch'en writes that ‘two 
editions of the canon were printed under the 
Ming dynasty, one in Nanking known as the 
Southern Ming edition and the other in Peking 
known a8 the Northern Ming edition ' (p. 376). 
Besides these two officially sponsored editions, 
however, there was a third, privately printed 
edition of the canon, which is variously 
designated as the Leng-yen-ssu PP RR i 
edition (after the name of the temple in 
Che-chiang where it was printed), the Mi-tsang 
3E Hk edition (after the name of the monk 
who originated the project), or the Wan-li 
Bi HE edition (after the name of the year 
period in which the work was carried out). 
This third edition was apparently widely 
circulated, for it served as the basis for the 
Japanese Obaku edition completed in 1681. It 
is misleading to suggest that the T'a-ch'eng 
chang K HE BE H and the Chinese version 
of the Mahüparinirvana-suira were the only 
Chinese works to be translated into foreign 
languages (p. 374); there is also a Tibetan 
translation of Yüan-te'e's [B] iW] important 
commentary entitled Chieh-shen-mi-ching-shu 
Br PE VE HE D (Tóhoku catalogue, no. 
4016). (Although Yüan-te'e was born in 
Kores, he lived most of his life in China and 
hence belongs to the Chinese tradition, not 
the Korean.) There seems to be no solid 
evidence to support Professor Ch'en's con- 
tention that Dharmapala had been a disciple 
of Dignaga (p. 321). Professor Ch'en states 
that ‘only & few scattered translations’ of 
Buddhist scripture were made during the Sung 
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dynasty (p. 365); but the Tatshd Daizdky6 
contains no less than 290 Sung translations. 
Some readers will question whether it is proper 
to romanize the name of the Korean kmg 
Munjong 3 $2 according to its Chinese 
reading Wen-tsung (p. 376) rather than its 
Korean reading. (Incidentally, the reign of 
Munjong commenced in 1047, not 1074 as 
Professor Ch'en gives it.) Other readers may 
not be too happy about the imprecise usage of 
the word ‘sūtra’, under which heading are 
discussed such philosophical treatises as the 
Chü-she-lun Af 2 By, Ch'eng-wei-shih-lun 
HX, HE FR RB, and Chihsin-lun XO f2 Bü. 

The two chapters dealing with the major 
schools of the Sui and T'ang period are lucidly 
written, although for my taste—others who 
have an aversion to Buddhist metaphysics will 
surely disagree—they are far too brief in their 
treatment of doctrine. The Disciplinary 
School, for instance, 18 disposed of in less than 
& page; the Koga School, in less than two. 
Biographies are provided for the patriarchs of 
the different schools, but in a number of cases 
they appear to be too casual in their discussion 
of the man’s contribution to Buddhist thought. 
For example, no attempt is made to present 
any of the ideas of Hui-ssu fk FH, which 
constitute an important element in the 
T‘ien-t‘ai system, nor is it pointed out that he 
was probably the first Chinese patriarch to 
declare that Buddhism had already entered 
the Period of Decline (mo-fa Æ HE), a 
doctrine of great significance that soon came 
to change the face of Buddhism throughout 
eastern Asia (see his Li-shih-yüam-wen JT 
ig EH X, Taisho Daiokyo, xvi, 7878). 
Similarly one would have expeoted to find 
some mention in the biography of T'an-luan 
A% 4382 that he was the first Chinese Pure 
Land Buddhist to use the terms tzu-li E] JJ 
‘salvation through one's own efforts’ and 
t‘a-li Hl Jy ‘salvation through the power of 
Amitébha Buddha’. Professor Ch'en does in 
fact refer to these concepts elsewhere (p. 339), 
but by their Japanese readings (jirik$ and 
tariki), which might lead the reader to imagine 
that these terms are peculiar to Japanese 
Buddhism. The discussion of the major tenets 
of the Sui and T'ang schools is on the whole 
reliable, although there are a few errors in the 
interpretation of Fa-hsiang dootrine, which is 
a little too technical to be dealt with in a 
review such as this. 

In one or two instances I find myself in 
disagreement with the author's generaliza- 
tions. When he writes, for example, that ' of 
all the schools that arose during the T'ang, 
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only the Ch‘an and Pure Land remained 
active (in the Sung dynasty)’ (p. 389), I am 
immediately tempted to inquire about the 
intense intellectual activity within the T'ien- 
t'ai School centring around such men as Ku-san 
Chih-li Pq AA 4 gj. Also, can the existence 
of the Disciplinary School in the Sung dynasty 
be ignored entirely when it was capable of 
producing such distinguished scholars as 
Yün-k'an Jf, Mi and Yüan-chao JC J, the 
author of the standard commentary on the 
Ssu-fen-la hsing-shih-ch'ao FQ ^ fE fT Hi 
$p? I find it equally difficult to accept 
Professor Ch‘en’s view that the concept of 
‘harmonization of meditation and the study 
of the siitras’ (ch‘an-chiao-i-chih Wu XX — 
$t) (ie. the belief that there is no basic 
contradiction between the Ch'an School and 
the philosophical schools) originated during 
the Sung dynasty, since this idea is already 
forcefully asserted by the T'ang monk Tsung- 
mi == XE in his Ch‘an-yilan chu-ch‘fan-chi 
عماسم‎ Ng US fê RE SK UD FF. (Taisho 
Daszokyo, no. 2015.) 

An 8 pp. glossary is appended, which 
provides brief explanations of the Sanskrit and 
Chinese terms occurring in the text. This is 
followed by an index supplying the Chinese 
characters for the personal names, titles, and 
terms appearing in the body of the work. 
Several names of particular interest to students 
of Chinese Buddhism, however, are missing 
from the character index: Lin-erh Fe bi 


(p. 32), Seng-ch‘un {f jh (p. 82), Fong 
Hsiao-pao @& ^] FE (p. 220), Hsüeh Huai-i 
RE BE HE (p. 220, and Husi-hai TE Ay 
(p. 363). 

The few shortcomings that have been noted 
above do not, of course, detract seriously 
from the general value or usefulness of this 
book. Students working either in Kast 
Asian Buddhism or Chinese history owe a 
debt of gratitude to Professor Ch'en for having 
made available in a single volume 80 much 
information that has long been tucked away 
in obscure Chinese and Japanese journals. 


STANLEY WEINSTEIN 


WoLrRAM EBERHARD (ed.): Folktales 
of China. Revised edition. (Folktales 
of the World.) xlu, 267 pp. Chicago : 
University of Chicago Press ; London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul; eto., 
1965. 40s. 


All students of folk-lore have been aware of 
Eberhard's Typen chinesischer Volksmarchen 
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(Helsinki, 1937): many lovers of folk-tales 
must have enjoyed his Chinese fairy tales and 
folk tales which appeared in an English trans- 
lation in the same year. Now he has prepared 
another edition of this book to which he has 
added a most useful set of notes; he has algo 
included a number of newly translated 
Communist tales which illustrate the way in 
which the genre has been used by the govern- 
ment and the Communist Party to expound 
values by which they set store. (A prince is 
advised: ‘The best flowers blossom in deep 
mountain canyons; the best girls grow up 
among the common people. If you look around 
among the people, you will be certain to find a 
suitable partner’.) This is a most desirable 
addition—one could indeed wish that there 
were more examples given—for the history of 
Chinese nationalism in the post-1918 period is 
also the history of the growth of Chinese interest 
in their own folk literature (much of it under 
the inspiration of Hu Shih, one of the founders 
of the Folk-song Collection Bureau at Pekin in 
1918). But, as R. M. Dorson pointa out in his 
foreword, the collection (and utilization) of 
folk-songs and folk-tales has always been in 
the Chinese tradition since Confucius collected 
material for the Shih ching ‘ Book of odes’. 
Professor Eberhard rightly draws attention in 
his introduction (p. xxxvi) to the suspect 
nature of some of the material presented by 
recent collections where there is very good 
reason for thinking that texts have been 
edited to serve specific ends. He instances 
No. 70 in the present collection which, as he 
states, has not previously been found in 
China: he thinks that ‘the tale has been 
thoroughly changed, if it is a folktale of 
Yun-nan at all’ (p. 238). On the other hand, 
the motif is well known elsewhere, and if it has 
been introduced by upholders of the present 
government, they seem to be doing no more 
than was done by those who adopted Indian 
tales in the interests of the spreading of 
Buddhism. It is to be hoped that it will be 
possible for fleld-workers to undertake the 
study of present-day uses of folk-tales and 
compare published texte with regional originals. 

The present volume contains 79 tales 
arranged in eight seotions. These deal with 
origins, luck, love, supernatural marriages, 
magical powers, divine help, the rewarding of 
virtue and punishment of evil, and cleverness 
and stupidity. Each section has notes on each 
story, giving the Stith Thompson motif 
number, the reference to Typen, and & source. 
There are also indexes of motifs and of tale 
types and a general index, so that the collection 
is well equipped to serve studente as well as 
those who wish to know something of Chinese 
folk literature as & literary genre. Many old 
favourites are here, including a Chinese version 
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of Cinderella (No. 66): other stories will 
almost certainly be new to most Western 
readers. Taken as a whole they provide & 
useful and often entertaining introduction to 
an aspect of Chinese culture which is too little 
known. They indicate olearly how rich & store 
of material is available for study (and in what 
great historical depth). It is to be hoped that 
the reappearance of this work, in its revised 
and extended form, will inspire others to 
follow where Professor Eberhard has led. 
Folk-lore was once a fleld of repute among 
British scholars: perhaps a by-product of the 
increasing interest in China and Chinese will 
be & revival of such studies in an area which 
Professor Eberhard has shown to be unusually 
rich and challenging. In the meantime we must 
be grateful for the present work and for the 
detailed studies which made it possible. 


ANTHONY OHRISTIE 


WILLIAM WinLETT8: Foundations of 
Chinese art: from neolithic pottery to 
modern architecture. 456 pp., inclu- 
ding 322 photos. London: Thames 
and Hudson, 1965. £8 8s. 


The first edition of this work appeared as & 
two-volume ‘ Pelican ', entitled Chinese ari, in 
1958. At that time this reviewer noted 
(BSOAS, xxu, 1, 1959, 173-5) that it was 
scholarly and well written, and that the 
author’s method—giving one selected epoch to 
each art form—was bold and original, but that 
it left large areas untouched while dealing with 
others in minute detail. This new edition now 
appears in & large handsome format with a 
wealth of excellent illustrations in colour and 
half-tone. While these, with their long cap- 
tions, carry the discussion of various art 
forms some way beyond the limite of the 
chosen period, they are not sufficient to 
remove the original objection to the method, 
and the publishers’ claim that this new edition 
is the ' standard work’ and ' the ideal intro- 
duotion for the general reader', is bardly 
justified, in spite of the book's many merita. 

The heaviest revisions have been made in 
the early chapters, and some account has been 
taken of major archaeological discoveries since 
the first edition was written. Although the 
author quotes from Wataon's Early Chinese 
bronzes he still retains Yetts’s three phases, of 
which the boundaries are becoming increasingly 
blurred; he still devotes much space to 
Karlgren’s A and B groups, though these 
cannot throw much light on Shang bronzes 
unless their significance is understood and they 
help to refine the chronology, which is not the 
case at the moment. In passing, it should be 
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mentioned that the statement quoted from the 
reviewer's own Iniroduction to Chinese art that 
Chengchow has been positively identified as the 
early Shang capital of Ao, is not correct. The 
location of Ao is still uncertain. 

It is a pity that the chapter on sculpture 
has not been more extensively revised. 
Mr. Willetts is excellent on early Indian 
influences, but still divides his ‘first phase ’ 
(400-550) into a ‘ Grand Style’, derived from 
Mathura, and a linear ‘ lesser style’, with no 
suggestion that the latter in fact represents & 
developed phase on its own, and owed its 
origin to the influence of the great Nanking 
painters of the fifth century. Nor does he 
attempt to explain the important stylistic 
changes that led to the ‘second phase ° (550— 
618). It has now been shown that in the 
mid-sixth century the court at Nanking was 
receiving Buddhist images from the Indianized 
kingdoms of South East Asia when the road 
across Central Asia was blocked. This new 
influence is clearly demonstrated by the hoard 
of stone images unearthed at Chengtu and 
published in 1958, which Mr. Willetts does not 
mention. 

The chapter on T'ang ceramics, while like 
that on lacquer and silk, rather too detailed on 
technology, is still the best study of foreign 
influences on Chinese art in the T'ang period ; 
but it, too, takes little account of recent 
discoveries. 'I'ang kilns making polychrome 
wares have now been found, in Kung-hsien, 
30 miles east of Loyang (Wen-wu 1959, 3), 
while the so-called Yo-chou wares of Hunan 
were in fact produced at Wang-ch’eng, 4 
suburb of Changsha (Wen-wu 1959, 5). Some 
reference might have been made algo to the 
beginning of the oeramics industry at Ching- 
te-chen, where & white ware was already being 
made in the T'ang dynasty. 

The chapter on painting remains the most 
diaappointing part of the book, in spite of the 
author’s evident ability to deal with abstract 
concepts, and his felicitous style. The treat- 
ment remains old-fashioned and the biblio- 
graphy shows that he has not attempted to 
bring it up to date: none of the writings of 
van Gulik, Wen Fong, Sherman Lee, or James 
Cahill are mentioned. There is little attempt 
to understand the tradition of the wen-jen hua, 
although it was well established in the Northern 

. While cleverly put, it is quite wrong to 
write (p. 292) that the great Ytien literati 
‘delved with positively Pre-Raphaelite zeal 
into the pattern-book of Sung painting " 
Much has been written since the first edition of 
this book was published to show that their 
achievement was something much more 
positive and original than Mr. Willetts suggests. 
Again, some modern scholars have perhaps 
gone too far in doubting certain early paintings, 
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but Mr. Willetts seems to be unaware that the 
problems have been raised at all. The attribu- 
tions of many of the pictures he produces 
(colour plate 50, for example, and plates 190, 
197, 209, 210, 211, 213) have been disputed or 
exploded. He seems to have got thoroughly 
muddled about Chiang Ts‘an (pl. 214) who 
eould not possibly have been at the courta of 
Hui-tsung and Kao-teung and active at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The architecture chapter is one of the best. 
Mr. Willetts is very cautious on the probable 
southern origin of the curved roof, and reliable 
on the evolution of the pagoda. His descrip- 
tion of Peking is, for someone who has never 
been there, something of a tour de force. His 
analysis of recent trends, however, might have 
been carried a good deal further. The critical 
problem in the reconciliation of traditional 
Chinese architecture and the modern inter- 
national style is surely in the recognition that 
the essence of the Chinese style is not the roof 
but the frame, and when this is fully grasped— 
as the Japanese have grasped it—the main 
difficulty vanishes. There are signs, notably 
in some studenta’ work published in the 
architecture magazine Chien-chu Hsüeh-pao 
(Jianzhu Xuebao), that a break-through is 
coming, although ideological factors still seem 
to demand a characterless monumental style 
for public buildings. 

MICHAEL SULLIVAN 


CHU-TSING Li: The autumn colors on 
the Chao and Hua mountains: a 
landscape by Chao Meng-fu. (Artibus 
Asiae, Supplementum xxr.) 109 pp., 
front., 16 plates. Ascona: Artibus 
Asiae Publishers, 1965. Sw. fr. 45. 


A well-documented painting by Chao Meng- 
fu is the ideal subject for a scholarly mono- 
graph, for not only was Ohao himself a great 
figure in Chinese history but his painting 
occupied a pivotal position in the history of 
Chinese art. In this excellent study, written 
around Chao's best-known landscape scroll, 
Mr. Li demonstrates how Chao Meng-fu 
gathered together the strands of earlier 
scholarly painting from Wang Wei onwards 
and wove them into a style which both paid 
respect to tradition and opened the way to the 
future development of the wen-jen hua. Mr. Li 
examines these strands with great care, and in 
the course of doing so has much of value to say 
on the equally crucial changes that took place 
in Chinese art theory and critical attitudes in 
the Yiian dynasty. When we have a shelf-full 
of such monographs—though sadly few early 
paintings yield themselves so successfully to 
thia treatment—we will have gone a long way 
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towards creating & solid basis for writing the 
history of Chinese painting. 

Mr. Li describes the painting minutely and 
traces its subsequent history through the 
inscriptions and seals, nearly all of which are 
identified. Hardly less important is the stress 
he lays upon the equally well documented, but 
little known, ° Water village’, a handscroll of 
1302 firat published in Chung-kuo Hua in 1959. 
This painting, executed seven years later than 
° Autumn colours’, shows a development away 
from studied archaism towards a freer and 
more spontaneous expression in monochrome 
ink, which is precisely what we would hope to 
find in the œuvre of Chao Meng-fu. Rarely in 
the study of Far Eastern art can so crucial a 
moment in its evolution be traced in works of 
such quality and richly-documented authen- 
ticity. 

While Mr. Lis broad judgements and 
specific analyses are in general convincing, 
there are some pointe of detail on which this 
reviewer finds himself in disagreement. In 
tracing the stylistic ancestry of ‘ Autumn 
colours’ Mr. Li naturally goes back to Wang 
Wei, and Jeans heavily on the 1617 engravings 
of the Wang-ch‘uan scroll, which he maintains 
° gives us a relatively authentic indication of 
the T'ang style’. This seems doubtful. Apart 
from a general impression of archaism in the 
composition and in the false scale relationship 
between such things as buildings and trees, the 
style of these engravings seems to be much 
closer to Ming wood-blook illustrations (from 
which they are probably derived) than to 
Tang painting. Again, the author's choice of 
the rather feebly archaistio ‘Clearing after 
sow’ in the Ogawa collection is perhaps a 
little injudicious. Although probably based on 
an early composition, it is clearly a late work, 
and by no means & ‘logical step ’ towards the 
stylistically very sophisticated ‘ Travelling on 
the Hsiao and Hsiang rivers in & dream’ 
(Tokyo National Museum) which would seem 
to be & key document in twelfth-century ink 
painting. One wonders also whether the 
inclusion of the landscape painting from the 
baok wall of a tomb of 1265 near Ta-t'ung was 
prompted by ita recent discovery; it would 
seem to provide a very tenuous link in the 
chain leading to Chao Meng-fu, and the 
similarity the author finds between the treat- 
ment of one mountain in that painting and the 
central massif of the great Fan K'uan in the 
Palace Museum collection is not very apparent. 
In passing, it might be mentioned that this 
tomb landscape, which Mr. Li considers to be 
‘an enlargement of a scroll to fit into the size 
of the wall’ may, from its size and from the 
fact that smaller contiguous panels are painted 
on the adjacent side walls, have been intended 
to represent, or reproduce,-a couch screen 
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(wo-p‘tng) round the coffin, such as the owner 
would have had surrounding his bed on three 
sides while he was living. 

In this connexion it is curious that Mr. Li 
should bring the two Koto-in landscapes, on 
one of which Professor Shimada found a 
signature of Li T‘ang, into his argument. For 
while he accepts this signature and hence a 
late Northern Sung date for the paintings, he 
draws attention to the similarity in technique 
between them and the tomb painting of 1265. 
He gets over this difficulty by calling the latter 
‘retardataire’ (the current fashionable word 
in writing on Chinese painting), whereas it 
could equally well be argued that the com- 
parison supports the view that the K5té-in 
landscapes are of the thirteenth century, 4 
verdict which was widely accepted before the 
discovery of the erased signature. It might be 
added that the only convincing reason for the 
removal of the ‘signature of so august a figure 
from a Sung painting is that, at some time in 
the painting’s history, it was considered to be 
a forgery. 

While Mr. Li has cast his net wide and 
pulled in some interesting and important fish, 
others equally significant for the study of 
early Yüan scholarly painting seem to have 
escaped. He emphasizes (p. 57) Chao Meng-fu’s 
rejection of the ‘Southern Sung artistic 
tradition’; on the same page he goes even 
further and says ' the Water Village is a total 
negation of the previous dynasty ’. This is too 
sweeping. While Chao Meng-fu olearly 
rejected the Southern Sung academic tradition 
of landscape painting, as a southerner he must 
have known the work of Mi Yu-jen, Chao 
Ta-nien and Chiang Ts‘an—none of whom 
Mr. Li mentions in this connexion—and the 
free ink style displayed, for example, on the 
two screens shown in the background of 
Mou I’s ‘Clothes for the warriors’ in the 
Palace Museum collection. The Tung Yiian 
tradition was not dead during the Southern 
Sung; it was merely not fashionable. This, 
however, does not in any way diminish the 
importance of Chao’s rediscovery of the 
antique, and the passage in Mr. Li’s text on 
p. 20 in which he discusses the paintings by 
ancient masters brought back to the south by 
Chao Meng-fu in 1295, and the contrast 
between these and the paintings by Southern 
Sung masters in Chao’s father’s collection, is 
one of crucial significance for the understanding 
of Chao Meng-fu’s achievement. 

Students will regret the absence of chapter 
headings and of an index, which makes it & 
little difficult to find one’s way about the text 
and to refer back from the illustrations. On 
the other hand, all seals and colophons are 
given in the original Chinese, and there is ه‎ 
useful list of Chinese and Japanese names and 
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terms. The text is extensively annotated, and 
the illustrations are generous in size and well 
reproduced. In sum, this is a valuable contri- 
bution to the Western literature on Chinese 
painting. 

MIOHAEL SULLIVAN 


MICHAEL COOPER, S.J. (comp.): They 
came to Japan: an anthology of 
European reports on Japan, 1543-1640. 
xviii, 439 pp., map [on endpapers]. 
London: Thames and Hudson Ltd., 
1965. 70s. 


This anthology is composed of selections 
from the writings of more than 30 Europeans 
who visited Japan during the so-called 
‘Christian century’. They include some like 
the Jesuit missionaries Luis Frois, Jodo 
Rodrigues, and Jeronimo de Angelis, the 
Englishmen Will Adams and Richard Cocks, 
and the Netherlander, Frangois Caron, who 
lived there for many years, besides more 
transient but equally intelligent visitors such 
as the globe-trotting Florentine, Francesco 
Carletti. The Jesuit missionaries naturally 
hold the centre of the stage before the arrival 
of Will Adams in the Liefde in 1600, and the 
most valuable contributions are those taken 
from the writings of Padre Jo&o Rodrigues, 
S.J. (1561-1634) He lived in Japan between 
c. 1576 and 1612, attaining a mastery of the 
written and spoken language, and an under- 
standing of Japanese culture which make him 
a worthy forerunner of E. M. Satow and 
B. H. Chamberlain. In combing the old 
missionary records, Fr. Cooper has taken care 
to go to the original Portuguese and Spanish 
texts wherever possible. He has thus avoided 
the secondary (and sometimes bowdlerized) 
Italian and French versions on which Hildreth, 
Murdoch, and later writers have chiefly relied. 

The extracts are ranged under 23 headings, 
including ‘The country’, ‘The history’, 
‘The people’, ‘Social relations’, ‘The 
Emperor and nobility’, ‘Law and order’, 
‘The language ', ‘Food and drink’, ‘ Dress’, 
‘Daily life and customs’, ‘ Art and culture’, 
‘Shinto’, ‘ Buddhism ’, eto., so that virtually 
every aspect of Japanese life is adequately 
covered (except sex ?). The method adopted 
has inevitably resulted in the work resembling 
a scrap-book at times, since some extracts 
amount to only two or three lines each. 
Perhaps these snippets might have been better 
omitted, or else embodied in the notes; but 
the book as a whole makes fascinating reading, 
whether one dips into it or else goes straight 
through it. The reviewer has tried both 
methods, and the second certainly leaves him 
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with the impression that this anthology gives 
us à detailed and reasonably accurate picture 
of late sixteenth-century and early seventeenth- 
century Japan. The reading and evaluation 
of the texts is facilitated by Fr. Cooper’s 
unobtrusive but adequate notes at the end of 
each section. Another useful feature is formed 
by the potted biographies of all the writers 
who have been laid under contribution. As 
Fr. Cooper remarks in his introduction, some 
of these accounts tell us as much or more about 
the outlook and prejudices of the European 
writers as they do about the Japanese they 
are attempting to describe; but others are 
remarkably prescient and objective. ‘The 
editor's own knowledge of Japan enables him 
to point out that not a few aspecta of sixteenth- 
century Japanese life have survived down to 
our own day, ‘and this should give pause to 
those who after a brief visit to the country 
come away with the idea that Japan is com- 
pletely westernised'. Readers who, like the 
reviewer, have found B. H. Chamberlain's 
Things Japanese a never-failing source of 
delight as well as of instruction, will be glad to 
place They came to Japan alongside that 
masterpiece on their shelves. 


O. R. BOXER 


Marius B. JANSEN (ed): Changing 
Japanese attitudes toward moderniza- 
tion. x, 546 pp. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1965. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 72s.) 


This is the first of what is planned as a 
series of five volumes on Japanese moderniza- 
tion. Basically it consists of & group of papers 
prepared for discussion at a seminar held in 
January 1962, these being prefaced by, first, 
an essay by J. W. Hall on the concept of 
modernization, which is also in part a report 
on an earlier conference in Japan, and second, 
a survey by M. B. Jansen of the whole subject 
of Japanese attitudes toward modernization, 
forming a kind of introduction to, and com- 
mentary on, what is said in the rest of the 
book. 

The more detailed contributions begin with 
an examination of the Tokugawa heritage, m 
respect of education and science. Then come 
discussions of the role of the imperial institu- 
tion, of the oarry-over of Confucian ideas into 
Meiji government and education, and of the 
purposive nature of Meiji leadership 8 
exemplified by Yamagata Aritomo. These are 
followed by two papers, one on Chinese 
Confucianism and one on the life of Rammohan 
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Roy (a8 an example of Indian reactions to the 
West), which are introduced to provide & basis 
for comparison with the experience of other 
societies (though they are really too limited in 
scope to serve any such purpose for the reader, 
however valuable they may have been to the 
members of the seminar). The rest of the 
papers deal largely with the reactions of 
twentieth-century Japanese to some of the 
probleme raised by modernization for the 
individual. There ere studies of some Japanese 
Christians, of a historian, of a number of 
writers. ‘There is a very able analysis of the 
intellectuals. Finally there is an article by 
Maruyama Masao (not written specifically for 
the seminar), dealing with patterns of indivi- 
duation, an attempt to work out ‘ & conceptual 
acheme for the relation between the moderniza- 
tion process and predominant types of political 
and social response ’. 

Inevitably there is a certain unevenness 
about the different contributions in such & 
book, though in this one they maintain a high 
standard of usefulness, if not always of direct 
relevance to the main theme. What is striking, 
however, is the disparity between the first and 
second halves. Most of the papers on Tokugawa 
and Meiji Japan are concerned with the ideas 
and institutions which made modernization 
possible, that is, broadly speaking, with causes. 
By contrast, those on the twentieth century 
deal with results: the problems which the fact 
of modernization posed. Only very indirectly 
do they touch on the attitudes which made it 
possible for society to move on to further 
stages of development, or which helped to 
determine the nature of modernization in later 
years. This, it may well be, is something 
which might emerge from later volumes in the 
series. Meanwhile we can express satisfaction 
at having a book which contains a great deal 
of value to the student, not only of moderniza- 
tion, but also of modern Japan. 


wW. G. BEASLEY 


Hiranyagarbha : a series of articles on 
the archaeological work and studies of 
Prof. Dr. F. D. K. Bosoh. 106 pp., 
4 plates. The Hague, ete.: Mouton 
and Co., 1964. Guilders 28. 


The title-page, which faces an admirable 
portrait drawing of Professor Bosch by Toon 
Kelder, goes on to say that the series of articles 
was composed by his friends, his pupila, and his 
colleagues, to which is added the address delivered 
by him at his retirement from the University of 
Leiden, continuing that it was published on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of hts doctorate 
on 14th July 1964. The first article, after an 
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Introductory note setting out the circum- 
stances in which the volume grew, is by 
Professor Bosch himself. It is the text (trans- 
lated into English) of the terminal lecture which 
he gave on relinquishing his chair at Leiden : 
characteristically it is entitled ‘The future of 
Indonesian archaeological research’. Charac- 
teristically, for, as the subsequent essays in 
which authoritative writers examine aspects of 
Professor Bosch’s work over the years make 
abundantly olear, he has always been con- 
cerned to develop his subject, to extend its 
frontiers, to build for the future. Such a 
scholar, even at the moment of his retirement, 
could have no concern with Indonesian 
archaeology in retrospect. And as the biblio- 
graphical list with its 213 entries up to 1963 
amply demonstrates, retirement has been in no 
sense & synonym for cessation: Indonesian 
archaeology has continued to benefit from his 
contributions. 

Much of his work has been directly concerned 
with Indonesian themes: he was Director of 
the Netherlands Indies Archaeological Service 
from 1916 to 1936 and the two chairs which he 
held after his return to the Netherlands were 
both closely connected with the ancient history 
of the Indies. But he never lost his fundamental 
interest in the study of Indian culture, a deep 
knowledge and understanding of which was 
essential, in his view, for the proper study of 
South East Asia. His doctoral thesis, some of 
the implications of which are examined in the 
present collection by the late Professor Vogel, 
was on the legend of Jimütav&hana. His 
magnum opus, in the opinion of P. H. Pott who 
offers & study on his contribution to the 
understanding of Indian symbolism, is De 
gouden kiem (1948; revised English version : 
The golden germ, 1961). This work subsumes 
the main theme of his research: ‘ his love for 
the artistic aspects of ancient South-East Asian 
culture, but, above all, his desire to penetrate 
into the meaning of South-East Asian art and 
his inner conviction of the fundamental unity 
of the Indian world on the plane of thought '. 
The words are those of Professor van Lohuizen- 
de Leeuw and they characterize not only the 
man but the tone of these essays by various 
hands. For this is a set of essays by & group 
profoundly impressed by the work of such 
Indologists as Foucher and Sylvain Lévi, 
working in close consort (as the contribution 
by George Coedés makes admirably olear) with 
French scholars of EFEO and manifestly 
accepting the view that what they were 
studying was a realm of Indian oulture. The 
measure of their achievement is great indeed : 
the contribution to this achievement made by 
Frederik Bosch is generously, elegantly, and 
most properly celebrated in the volume com- 
posed by his friends, colleagues, and pupils. If 
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the time has now come to consider Indonesian 
culture as & thing in itself, rather than as part 
of an Indian world, this is to do no more than 


. to follow & path which Professor Bosch has 


already indicated, and to rely with gratitude 
upon his studies which have done so much to 
point the way and, in many instances, the 
method. 

ANTHONY CHRISTIE 


EuaÉNrE& J. A. HENDERSON: T*ddim 
Chin: a desoriptive analysis of two 
texts. (School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London. 
London Oriental Series, Vol. 15.) 
ix, 172 pp. London, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1965. 70s. 


This book, the product of six weeks of 
intensive field-work in the northern Chin Hills 
of Burma in 1964, does not claim to be a com- 
plete description and analysis of the Tiddim 
Chin language, otherwise known as Kamhau or 
Sokte. It is nevertheless an important contri- 
bution to Sino-Tibetan linguistics. The ex- 
haustiveness with which the two short texts 
taken as & corpus are analysed not only 
provides a solid basis on which a larger treat- 
ment of the language could be based but 
makes the book in itself full of suggestiveness 
about problems found in other areas of Sino- 
Tibetan studies. In present circumstances it is 
no doubt unlikely that an opportunity will 
soon be found of extending the study of Tiddim 
Chin on these lines but we must at least be 
thankful that the 1954 expedition has added 
this, as well as Dr. Theodore Stern's study of 
the closely related Sizang Chin language (Asta 
Major, x, 2, 1983, 222-78), to the meagre 
body of sound linguistic scholarship on the 
languages of Burma. 

Professor Henderson’s study, using a type 
of linguistic analysis deriving from the school 
of the late J. R. Firth, makes an interesting 
contrast in method to that of Dr. Stern, which 
follows an orthodox Bloomfieldian approach. 
For example, in the treatment of phonology 
Dr. Stern begins by defining his phonemes, 
with their various contextual allophones, then 
discusses quantity, tones, juncture, and 
sandhi as features superimposed on them. 
Professor Henderson on the other hand begins 
with a phonetic description, which she intro- 
duces by carefully explaining the pronuncia- 
tion as it corresponds to the accepted missionary 
orthography, indicating it in terms of LP.A. 
symbols and sometimes allowing for a certain 
amount of unsymbolized contextual variation. 
She adds further symbols where necessary to 
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account for features ignored in the ortho- 
graphy—vowellength, syllable tone, unstressed 
syllables, and intonation. She then proceeds 
directly in ch. iv, ‘Syllable structure’, to a 
phonological analysis (recognized as pro- 
visional because based on incomplete evidence) 
which by-passes what would be classed as 
° phonemics ’ and enters deeply into the realms 
of * morphophonemics ’. 

To some extent this analysis is based on the 
kind of distributional criteria that would be 
used in setting up ‘phonemes’. For instance, 
she notes that initial e is found only before a 
close front vowel and suggests that it might be 
aligned with t, which is never found in this 
context. (Dr. Stern simply states, without 
discussion, that in his language /t/ has an 
allophone [}] [sic] before /i/.) In other respects 
she departs entirely from the concept of the 
‘phoneme’, as in treating initial and final 
consonants separately and in setting up ia and 
ua ss ‘nuclear phonematic unite’ alongside 
+, €, 64, O, .ل‎ Because of alternations in morpho- 
logical systems she regards final stops (-k, -t, 
-D) as ‘ abrupt’ forms of the same unite as the 
corresponding nasals (-I, -n, -t), regarded as 
having ‘ gradual’ closure. This enables one to 
correlate at the phonological level the stop- 
nasal alternation with the alternation between 
glottalized and unglottalized in other types of 
finals, e.g., a? and al, ai? and ai, al? and al. 
(On the other hand, as she points out, it leaves 
unaccounted for the absence of ‘abrupt’ 
correlates of syllables with long diphthongs or 
long vowels before final -1—i.e. ari and a:l have 
no corresponding *azi?, *a:]?.) 

After dealing with phonology, Dr. Stern 
proceeds to discuss the grammar of his lan- 
guage by units of increasing size under the two 
headings ‘Noun expressions’ and ‘ Verb 
expressions’. Professor Henderson instead 
works down from larger units to smaller ones. 
She begins by distinguishing two styles, narra- 
tive style and colloquial style (represented by 
directly reported speech within her corpus). 
She analyses each style separately. Within 
each style the largest structure she distin- 
guishes is the sentence, below which are found 
the ‘phrase’, the ‘figure’, ‘words’, and 
‘ affixes’. Each of these structures is made up 
of one or more of the next lower structures 
(° placed elements ’) together with appropriate 
particles and ‘unplaced elements’ (such as 
intonation and concord) which belong to the 
structure as a whole. Sentences are not further 
classified but phrases exist in three kinds, 
subjective, predicative, and adjunctive. Figures 
are verbal or nominal. Words may be inde- 
pendent (nouns, verbs, quantifiers, adverbial 
conjunctions) or dependent (nominal auxilia- 
ries, verbal auxiliaries, adverbs). Affixes may 
be either prefixes (pronominal, verbal), 
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suffixes (nominal, pronominal, nomino-verbal) 
or particles (sentence, phrase-final, figure- 
linking, post-nominal). This elaborate and 
exhaustive analytical framework is applied in 
detail to her corpus in ch. vii. 

It would be presumptuous for me to try to 
evaluate the contrasting analytical approaches 
of Professor Henderson and Dr. Stern to two 
languages with which I am quite unacquainted. 
Comparison between the two languages would 
of course have been rendered more straight- 
forward if the same approach had been used in 
both cases but need for a fuller corpus is really 
& greater handicap and one can expect compen- 
sating advantages from the different emphases 
in the two methods. Certainly the comprehen- 
aiveness and elegance of Professor Henderson's 
treatment and the clarity of her presentation 
command great admiration and she manages to 
highlight several matters which seem to be 
potentially of great interest to comparative 
Sino-Tibetan linguistics. 

Both nouns and verbs in Tiddim Chin show 
morphological changes. In the noun we find a 
quite regular change of tone between what 
Professor Henderson calls the ‘direct’ form 
and the ' oblique’ form: tone 1 becomes tone 
3, tone 3 becomes tone 2, tone 2 becomes tone 
1. What this can mean historically must clearly 
depend on a theory of the tones in Chin but 
the regularity suggests that there has been 
innovation and analogical extension at & com- 
paratively recent date. 

Verbal morphology is much more compli- 
cated and contains niany irregularities even 
after one abstracts the main patterns. It 
therefore stands a better chance of reflecting 
features of common Tibeto-Burman. Much 
detailed comparative study will be necessary 
before one can ascertain just what these are but 
one or two pointe suggest themselves even at 
this stage. Professor Henderson notes the 
existence of a number of pairs of verbs with 
alternation between stop and spirant initial 
consonants and with corresponding semantic 
relationships, o.g. /k&:I) (misprinted as /ki:] 
on p. 22) ‘ to raise oneself’: نجهم‎ ‘ to lift’; 
\kia ‘ to fall’: wxig ‘todrop’,etc. Dr. Stern 
also found & few such pairs in his dialect 
(p. 251) and noted that this had previously 
been mentioned by Naylor and Wolfenden and 
compared with the use of aspiration to mark 
causative or transitive verbs in Burmese. One 
must, of course, further connect this with the 
s- prefix in Tibetan which has a similar func- 
tion. The fact that the employment of aspira- 
tion for this purpose appears to be no longer a 
living process in either Chin or Burmese 
heightens its historical significance. It is 
obviously an important point from which to 
start in trying to establish the phonological 
isoglosses in Tibeto-Burman. 
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Changes in final consonant also occur in 
Chin verb morphology which suggest suffixation 
comparable to Tibetan final -s and da-drag, but 
here the position is more complicated and much 
detailed comparison will be required to sort it 
out. (No doubt there have been analogical 
extensions superimposed on older layers.) 
Kachin also shows vestiges of the same sort of 
thing. Burmese does not seem to show much 
trace of it, though tonal alternations between 
pairs of semantically related words could con- 
ceivably reflect such suffixes. But once again 
we need a theory of the tones before we can 
proceed further. 

A feature noted by Professor Henderson that 
I find very suggestive for Old Chinese— 
whether historically or simply as & possible 
typological parallel—is what she calls * figure 
final glottalization ’ (pp. 60 ff.). This is a glottal 
constriction—possibly phonetically  distinot 
and certainly functionally different from 
syllable-final glottal stop (p. 18)—wwhich occurs, 
especially but not exclusively with certain 
affixes, at the end of a figure. This reminds one 
of how in sete of related particles in classical 
Chinese we often find that those particles which 
can occur before a pause have the rising tone 
(probably derived from final glottal stop) in 
contrast to other particles in the level tone 
which do not occur in such positions. (Cf. 
Asia Major, vur, 1, 1900, 36, and George 
Kennedy, Selected works, 434—42 (in Chinese).) 

To sum up, this is an excellent study. No 
doubt specialists in Burman languages and 
theoretical linguists will have more to say 
about many aspects of it that I have been 
unable to deal with. 

E. G. PULLEYBLANK 


AwDRÉ-G. HAUDRICOURT: La langue 
des Nénémas et des Nigoumak (dialectes 
de Poum et de Kowmae, Nouvelle- 
Calédome). (Te Reo Monographs.) 
[iv], 85 pp., 5 maps. Auckland: 
Linguistic Society of New Zealand, 
1963. 


The languages of New Caledonia present one 
of the numerous enigmas of the Melanesian 
linguistic area. They tend to have complex 
phonological systems and, at least superficially, 
even fewer Common Austronesian words than 
the languages of the Solomons, for instance, or 
of eastern New Guines. Until recently practi- 
cally the only source of information available 
was the general survey published in 1946 by a 
French scholar, the late Maurice Leenhardt : 
Langues et dialectes de U Austro-M dlaneste. 

His phonetic and linguistic equipment, how- 
ever, was scarcely adequate to describe accu- 
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rately the complex sounds and articulations 
which are found in this area. It is therefore for- 
tunate that in the last 16 years M. Haudricourt 
of Paris who is fully conversant with modern 
techniques of phonological analysis should 
have been able to visit New Caledonia and 
bring some of Leenhardt’s work up to date. 

The monograph under review is a linguistio 
sketch of a language presumed to have been 
spoken once in & relatively large area in the 
north-west of the mainland, and in the off- 
shore islands. ‘To-day it is found only in a 
number of pockets. 

The first 11 pp. give an outline of the 
phonetic, phonological, and grammatical 
structure. This author’s style is always com- 
mendably succinot, and one of his lines of print 
often contains as much information as one 
normally expects to cull from a whole para- 
graph. 

Phonetically there are five pomts of articula- 
tion ('dorsale vélaire, palatale, apicale cacu- 
minale, bilabiale, labiovélaire’) and no less 
than seven modes, defined by the author as: 
‘non-aspirées, aspiróes, sonores, demi-nasales, 
nasales, nasales-aspirées, aspiróes orales ’. 

Phonologically, however, the general picture 
is much simpler sinoe many of these consonants 
do not occur intervocalically and finally. Thus, 
one entire phonetic mode, described as 
* gonores ’ does not appear in the phonological 
table of initials, because it actually represents 
the intervocalic form of two other modes of 
homorganic voiceless consonants (aspirated 
and non-aspirated). 

Interesting problems of prosody are sketched, 
but the evidence is insufficient to provide a 
solution. 

Grammatically, the evidence shows that as 
in other Melanesian languages, the two systems 
of marking possession in the nominals (by 
suffixation, and by particle and personal 
pronoun) cannot be predicted on notional 
grounds, and the author is surely right in 
treating these features as having to do with 
grammatical gender which inter alta help to 
keep homonyms apart (p. 10). A number of 
texts with both an interlinear and a free 
translation follows (pp. 13-35). The remainder 
of the work (pp. 36-82) consists of a glossary 
which has evidently benefited from the author’s 
interest in the natural sciences. 

This monograph is & useful addition to our 
linguistic knowledge of New Caledonia. It 
whets our appetite, however, rather than 
aatisfles it. Moreover the problem of historical 
relation between aspirated and non-aspirated 
consonants in New Caledonia and elsewhere is 
not discussed. It is to be hoped that the author 
will satisfy our curiosity in a later publication. 


G. B. MILNER 
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J.C. VERGOUWEN : The social organtsa- 
tion and customary law of the Toba- 
Batak of northern Sumatra. Translated 
from the Dutoh by Jeune Scott- Kemball. 
(Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde. Translation 
Series, 7.) xv, 461 pp. map. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. 
Guilders 38. 

Vergouwen died in 1033, a few weeks after 
this monograph had appeared under its 
original title Het rechtsleben der Toba-bataks, نه‎ 
work worthy in every way of the great sohool 
of Indonesian traditional law, adat, founded by 
his teacher Professor van Vollenhoven at the 
University of Leiden. This school had from the 
first been concerned with the application 8 
well as the study of adat ; ita founder had been 
responsible for much of the change in attitude 
which can be seen in the approach by the 
administration of the Netherlands East Indies 
to the various legal systems which they found 
operating among the peoples of Indonesia. 
Vergouwen, who had developed an interest in 
tribal customs during his initial service in 
Borneo and had subsequently studied with van 
Vollenhoven &t Leiden, was placed on special 
duty in 1927 as head of the Toba Batak 
Customary Court and ordered to report on that 
institution and make recommendations for ite 
reform. His report, published in 1930, was the 
precursor to the present work, based upon his 
judicial experience and the studies which he 
made while carrying out his special duties. It 
served as & textbook in his university and && & 
handbook for other judicial officers in the Batak 
area (aa Professor Keuning remarks in a pre- 
fatory note based upon his own later ex- 
periences) and because of its insistence upon 
the social structure and organization which 
underlie Batek adat has retained its value as an 
account of the Toba Batak however many may 
have been the changes which they have under- 
gone during the past 30 years. Since a know- 
ledge of Dutch is not always to be found, even 
among those whose primary concern is with the 
study of South Kast Asia (let alone among those 
whose interests are socio-legal rather than 
regional), the present translation is to be wel- 
comed, providing as it does a reliable, if not 
particularly readable, version of Vergouwen's 
fundamental study. 

The work is go arranged as to present an 
account of Toba Batak society, ite kinship 
structure and religious concepts, followed by 
an account of the Toba corporate community. 
The fourth chapter sete out certain general legal 
concepts of the Toba, while the next five 
chapters deal with specific aspecta of the law : 
matrimony, inheritance, land tenure, debt, 
offence. Ch. x deals with the settlement of 
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disputes, while some points of detail arising in 
various chapters are documented in five 
appendixes. There is & list of legal maxims, 
umpama, of great importance for as Vergouwen 
explains, they are widely and similarly em- 
ployed and are therefore ‘more or less fixed 
points in an otherwise very mobile whole’ 
(p. 187). The only index is one of Batak words, 
but as this is arranged * under their stems, as in 
van der Tuuk’s and Wameck’s dictionaries ’, 
its utility for those who cannot easily deter- 
mine the stem of a Batak word is uncertain. 
(Fortunately there is a detailed list of contents.) 

Vergouwen writes always of what he himself 
has seen, has known, but his obvious interest 
and his knowledge led others, Toba judges, 
litigants, elders, to discuss nice points with him 
which had arisen in his absence, or had occurred 
in earlier times. His work is therefore at once 
the product of his observations and an historical 
account of Batak law. ‘Those who look for 
statistics will be disappointed : the book was 
written before the Table became a sine qua non 
of sociological publication. But this would not 
surprise the Batak. For they speak of their 
adai as being patik na hot, fixed unchangeable 
rule, yet say: togu pe na nidók ni uhun, 
loguán na nidók ni padan ‘legal precepts are 
powerful: the contents of an agreement have 
more force’. And to a people whose ideal is the 
floxibility of law, Vergouwen’s impressions are 
more likely to seem a reasonable &coount of 
their law, than any which lends itself to ready 
reduction to punched cards or computer tapes. 


ANTHONY CHRISTIE 


Hans SoHàgER: Ngaju religion: the 
conception of God among a south 
Borneo people. Translated by Rodney 
Needham. (Koninklijk Instituut voor 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. Trans- 
lation Series, 6.) xv, 229 pp., front., 
2D plates. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1963. Guilders 21. 


Hans Schirer, who died in 1947 at the age of 
48, was & member of the Basler Mission. He 
worked from 1932 to 1939 among the Ngaju 
Dayaks and then spent the period 193044 
studying under J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong at 
Leiden where he submitted his thesis in 1946, 
Die Gottesidee der Ngadju Dajak in Sli Borneo, 
now issued in & translation by Rodney 
Needham. This was to have been the first of & 
series of studies based upon a vast mass of 
fleld-notes (237 note-books and the completed 
MSS—amounting to more than 1,000 pp.— 
of two books) dealing in immense detail with 
Ngaju life and religion. 15 is to be noted that 
all this material was collected before Schirer’s 
period &s a student at Leiden, though the form 
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of ite presentation in his thesis probably 
explains the remark in P. E. de Josselin de 
Jong’s preface that the book's appearance in 
English contributes 'to an understanding, 
amongst anthropologists of other countries, of 
what the pre-war students of Indonesian 
culture who had received their anthropological 
training in Holland were after’. Certainly, 
Seh&rer was concerned with an analysis of the 
principles which served as the structure of 
Ngaju society, an approach which, as is rightly 
noted in the preface, is perhaps coming into ite 
own in the English-speaking world with the 
current interest in the ideas of Monsieur Lévi- 
Strauss. It seems likely, however, that 
Schürer's approach owed more to Feuerbach 
than to Leiden, for in his conclusions he aptly 
cites a passage from Das Wesen der Religion 
which ends: ‘der Gott des Menschen ist 
nichts anderes als das vergótterte Wesen des 
Mensohen, folglich die Religions- oder, was eins 
ist, Gottesgeschichte nichts anderes als die 
Geschichte des Menschen’. This appears to 
have been the spirit which underlay the whole 
of his work and the one to which we owe a 
study of the greatest value for understandmg 
a religious system which is important not only 
in Dayak studies but aleo in the wider sphere 
of Indonesian cultural history. 

Schirer is much concerned with the problem 
presented by the fact that Ngaju thought 
seems always to have been aware of dualism 
not only as a series of seta of oppositions (e.g. 
male/female, up-stream/down-stream, upper- 
world/underworld) but also as the expression 
of the duality of & total, single system. These 
concepts oan be seen most clearly in the Ngaju 
idea of God as this is exemplified in their 
sacred texts and in the drawings which are 
made by priests and ritually employed by them 
in the course of religious recitations. Of the 
material that he gathered, Schárer here uses no 
more than a fraction, but its nature is well illus- 
trated by the creation myth which he quotes 
in full, with & translation, in Appendix 1. This 
is necessary not only because of the extent 
to whioh he relies upon this partioular text, 
but also because without such an extended 
example it would be difficult to understand the 
nature of Dayak thought as it finds expression 
in basa sangiang, the language of the first 
ancestors which is used for all sacred stories. 
(Secular story-telling is in everyday Ngaju.) It 
must not be thought, however, that Sohárer's 
study is concerned only with texts and their 
interpretation, highly valusble though such 
work might be. For, as he is at pains to show, 
the whole of Ngaju Dayak society participates 
in a divine order whose proper preservation is 
the concern of all. Hadat is dharma and the 
proper observation of hadat is, or seems to be, 
the main end of society. Hence Schirer is 
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concerned also with such matters as the 
mazrriage rituals of the Ngaju and the adminis- 
tration of justice, as well as with the role of the 
balian, at once priestess, slave, and prostitute, 
and the transvestite basir who fulfils & some- 
what similar male role. A considerable section 
of the work is taken up with the rituals for 
the dead, the tiwah mortuary feast, and with 
the role of the sacred dead who are part of the 
whole community and of the total godhead. 

This is & work of fundamental scholarship 
which is a key book for all who are interested in 
the study of the Indonesian world. We must 
be grateful to the Koninklijk Instituut and to 
Dr. Needham for making it available to a wider 
audience than had access to the German 
original, though we may not be wholly happy 
with the rendering at every point. Dr. 
Needham, in a brief ‘ Translator’s note °, sets 
out some of the difficulties which confronted 
him and anyone who has translated work of 
this nature will sympathize with him. For the 
honour of the Basler Mission it should perhaps 
be remarked that the original does not always 
read so inelegantly as the translation would at 
times make it appear: the first sentence of the 
book illustrates this point sufficiently. None 
the less, what we have here does present 
Schürer's work and his difficult ideas in a form 
that should stimulate others to undertake 
further research in an area where, as the book 
makes abundantly clear, discoveries of the 
greatest importance for the study of society and 
the history of religion are to be made. 


ANTHONY CHRISTIE 


H. IAN Hoas : Kinship and marriage 
in a New Guinea village. (London 
School of Economics. Monographs on 
Social Anthropology, No. 26.) [viii], 
177 pp., 8 plates. London : University 
of London, Athlone Press, 1963. 35s. 


In another book, published in 1951 and 
entitled Transformation scene, Dr. Hogbin of 
the University of Sydney dealt with the whole- 
sale changes which had taken place in Busame 
(a New Guinea community of the western 
shore of the Huon Gulf) during half a century 
of acoulturation. That earlier work dealt with 
the economic, political, legal, and religious 
activities of the people, which had all under- 
gone & profound change. By contrast, the 
present volume, which concentrates on kin- 
ship, presents an aspect of culture which 
appears to have altered very little. 

After outlining the setting, defining kin and 
community, and the range of kinship dimen- 
sions, the author gives us a kind of bird's-eye 
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view of the life-cycle of a Busama village. 
Dr. Hogbin’s olose study of daily life is 
enriched by what seems to have been an 
unusually good relationship with his chief 
informants, who accepted him sufficiently not 
only to quarrel in his hearing (if not perhaps 
in his presence) but to discuss with him the 
origin and outcome of such quarrels. It need 
hardly be ssid that the situation of trust in 
which such sources of information can be 
profitably tapped are usually not attained 
without 8 great deal of patience, integrity, and 
professional dedication on the part of the 
investigator. 

Rights to land alone are transmitted matri- 
lineally from a man to his sister’s son, but a 
man may bequeath the goods he has acquired 
through his own exertions to his sons. 
Residence is avunculovirilocal and the lineages 
(which are ungegmented) provide the basis for 
land tenure. The groups based on the member- 
ship of a men’s club-house, however (which are 
based not on kinship but on neighbourhood 
since & man tends to belong to the olub which 
meets in the house nearest his own home), 
provide the basis for other types of activity 
such as canoe or house building. 

Dr. Hogbin has made a searching study of 
Melanesian social structure elsewhere, and 
specialists will also find pp. 31-7 of particular 
interest. He distinguishes there between two 
main types of unilineal structure. In the first, 
the community is built on a single clan, sub- 
clan, or lineage localized in a separate settle- 
ment (the groupings being either patrilmeal, 
as with the Orokaiva of Eastern New Guinea, or 
matrilineal, as with the Trobriand Islanders). In 
the second, the community consists not of one, 
but of several localized clans (which may be, 
again, either patrilineal or matrilineal). 
Whereas in the first type there is of necessity 
a wide variety of cognatic and affinal ties with 
other communities, giving what the author 
calls a ' broad social horizon’ in the second 
type no one needs to leave the village of his 
birth on marriage, and therefore ties with the 
outside world are reduced to a minimum. 

Other Melanesian communities, such as the 
To'ombaita of Malaita in the British Solomon 
Islands (which Dr. Hogbin has described in 
Experiments in civilization, published in 1939), 
have non-unilineal systems, the main feature of 
which is the absence of clans or of lineages 
based on one line of descent alone. The interest 
of the Busama community is, therefore, that 
on the one hand it conforms to the second type 
of unilineal structure (with a relatively 
restricted social horizon), but on the other hand 
the importance of the olubs, which are not 
organized unilineally, and the fact that a 
person’s immediate obligations are towards his 
immediate cognates (irrespective of whether or 
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not they belong to his matrilmeage) complicate 
the structural analysis. 

The chapter on marriage (pp. 103-23) will 
perhaps provide the most interesting material 
for those who are anxious to support or to 
reject the theories of exchange put forward by 
Lévi-Strauss. As Dr. Hogbin provides, perhaps 
unwittingly, heavy ammunition for the view 
that the form of exchange par excellence in 
simple societies is the exchange of women 
between one social group and another, it is 
curious that he does not mention Lévi-Strauss 
at all. The latter, however, could well have 
inserted the following passage from the work 
under review into one of his own books: 
(p. 104) ‘Each alliance is worked out in 
conformity with the principle of reciprocity— 
just as a man who receives a service or & gift 
must make an equivalent return, so those who 
accept a bride on behalf of a young kinsman 
are in honour bound to bestow another girl on 
the donors. Like the services and the gifts, too, 
the marriages do not cancel out, and always 
the latest recipients are considered to be in 
debt. Thus each separate union is the com- 
pletion of one exchange and the prelude to 
another, a link in a never-ending chain '. 

Then on pp. 113-14 the following occurs: 
° Yet marriage is so much a matter of aocount- 
ing that frequently the best-intentioned fathers 
and uncles find that they have no alternative 
but to thrust a worthy young girl into the 
hands of a waster or burden a dutiful youth 
with a slattern °. The diffionlty of arranging 
suitable matches is increased by the contem- 
porary shortage of females, & problem which is 
also reported from many other parts of New 
Guinea. 

In this work the author has provided a 
rounded account in which there is an obvious 
awareness of, and interest in, some of the 
present burning issues in Bocial anthropology. 
These are discussed in the light of the author's 
Bugama material, but theoretical matters are 
not allowed to oust the non-controversial data, 
and so they do not upset the balance of a book 
which leaves one with the final impression of & 
warm, sympathetio, and humane work of 
ethnography. 

G. B. MILNER 


K. J. Ratnam: Communalism and the 
political process in Malaya. xii, 
248 pp. Kuala Lumpur: University 
of Malaya Press for the University of 
Singapore, 1965. (Distributed by 
Oxford University Press. 48s.) 


Any worth-while study of Malayan politics 
must attempt an answer to the question of 
why Malaya has so far succeeded in riding the 
difficulties of a plural society. Dr. Ratnam, 
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lecturer in political science at the University 
of Singapore, has made a valuable and sugges- 
tive contribution to the discussion. 

The main purpose of the book is to examine 
the extent to which communalism has in- 
fluenced the political process in Malaya in the 
period up to 1961. The author presents a clear 
and thorough analysis of those features of the 
constitutional settlement which form the basis 
of communal disagreement, citizenship, educa- 
tion, language, religion, and the special position 
of Malays; many will quarrel, however, with 
his description of Malaya as a secular state. 
Dr. Ratnam has here limited himself largely to 
explaining the establishment of these con- 
stitutional provisions; one would have liked 
to see some discussion of how far communal 
issues have come to dominate the proceedings 
of the legislatures. 

The outstandmg characteristic of Malayan 
politics has been the achievement of com- 
muna! co-operation at the political level, 
reflected in the success of the Alliance; these 
developments are wel] illustrated in the book’s 
analysis of the elections of 1955 and 1959. 
The emergence of an intercommunal! (as 
opposed to a non-communal) pattern in 
Malaya has, it is argued, been the result of the 
peculiar balance of power in Malaya, the 
timing of the 1955 election, and the role of the 
political élite. It is also considered that this 
co-operation has been facilitated by the 
absence of separate electorates, and the 
author is tempted by the contrast offered by 
India and Ceylon prior to independence. As 
he admits, however, some basis of co-operation 
must exist for a common roll to be feasible, 
and the book strengthens at least this 
reviewer's conviction of the unique character 
of every communal situation. Although the 
press constitutes one of the main source 
materials for the book, there is no attempt to 
evaluate the role of the press as a moderating 
influence on communal feeling in Malaya. 

The fundamental problems of Malayan 
politics emerge clearly from this study. It 
points to the immense obstacles to social 
assimilation in Malaya, the conflicting claims 
of legitimacy, and the problem presented by the 
privileged position accorded to the Malays 
as a result of the imbalance of social and 
economic power. Dr. Ratnam’s attempt to 
accommodate the system of Malay safeguards 
within the framework of democratic ideals has 
led to his adoption of the term ‘plural 
demooracy ’. The expression is, I thmk, some- 
what suspect, not only because of ite ambig- 
uity; some may feel that it only conceals the 
discriminatory implications of these provisions. 

The author concludes by expressing the hope 
that developments on the political plane, by 
creating an area of inter-communal co-opera- 
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tion, may modify the effect of communal 
tensions at other levels. Whether this hope 
will be fulfilled will depend, for one thing, on 
how far the present compromise constitutes & 
real as opposed to an artificial settlement. A 
cautionary preface to the book points to the 
difficulty of assessing developments in Malaya 
in the absence of any effective means of 
testing collective opmion, hence the importance 
of the political élite and the politica] parties. 
It is the latter who ‘perform the task of 
articulating particularist demands’, but an 
assessment of how effectively they fulfil this 
function calls for a fuller treatment of the 
character and membership of party organiza- 
tions and the relations of parties and pressure 
groups. The importance in the present situa- 
tion of the role of the political élite suggests 
inevitable comparison with pre-1956 Ceylon. 

The political process does not, however, 
operate In & vacuum, and the final outcome 
will depend much on the nature and speed of 
social change in Malaya, and the price of 
rubber. 

J. H. BEAGLEHOLE 


GERALD Cannon Hickey: Village im 
Vietnam. xxviii, 325 pp., 16 plates. 
New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1964. $10, 72s. 


Village in Vietnam is the first, and so far the 
only, detailed anthropological study of a South 
Vietnamese village to have been published in 
the English language. For that reason alone, it 
is & book of great importance. French scholars, 
generally speaking, tended to ignore the subject 
of village life, customs, and organization in 
Vietnam, though Leopold Cadière was & 
notable exception. However, Cadiére worked 
principally in Central Vietnam, where the 
village life differs considerably, for reasons of 
geography and history, from that in the 
Mekong Delta region. 

Dr. Hickey has provided lucid expositions 
of many facets of life in Khanh-hau, the village 
selected for the study, and these are copiously 
illustrated by maps, drawings, and diagrams. 
The main chapters set out in considerable 
detail the village's history, geography, and 
settlement pattern before proceeding to ite 
religious beliefs, social groupings, government, 
and economy. Six appendixes offer the reader 
information extraneous to the immediate 
subject of the book but necessary for its full 
understending. These range from a history of 
the Caodaist religion to a description of the 
workings of a model Hui and include lists of 
rice varieties, vegetables, and fruits. 

Written in clear and readable English, and 
resorting to technical terminology only when 
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this is essential, Village in Vieinam may be 
read with equal pleasure by non-anthropolo- 
gists. Indeed, this book contains so much 
information about the people, the life, and the 
oulture of the area, which is not available from 
any other source that it will constitute neces- 
sary background reading for all serious students 
of South Vietnam no matter what the nature 
of their particular interests. While main- 
taining a scrupulous acouracy throughout, 
Dr. Hickey has contrived to introduce lively 
descriptions of some of the happenings in the 
village which entertain the reader as well as 
inform him. One such is his account of a court 
scene in which he demonstrates how humour 
may sometimes be used more effectively than 
law in the settlement of disputes. Another is a 
description of a wedding at which the more 
niggardly guests are shamed into giving larger 
wedding presents than they had originally 
intended. Again, the perceptively drawn pen- 
portraits of mdividual representatives of the 
various social strata to be found in the village 
greatly enhance the reader’s appreciation of 
the kind of people to be encountered almost 
anywhere in the Mekong Delta region. 

What Dr. Hickey has not attempted is to 
interpret his material in any but summary 
fashion. Perhaps it would have been presump- 
tuous for the author of the first systematio 
study of a village in this area to do so. He has 
collected his information, organized it care- 
fully, and presented it in orderly fashion. 
A number of similar studies would be necessary 
before conclusions could be reached with any 
degree of certainty. Suffice it to say that this is 
& book which may be read with both enjoy- 
ment and profit. 

P. J. HONEY 


A. GRENFELL Price: The Western 
invasions of the Pacific and tts con- 
tinents: a study of moving frontiers 
and changing landscapes, 1513-1958. 
vin, 236 pp., 11 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1963. 35s. 


Dr. Price, & distinguished scholar of the 
University of Adelaide, who describes himself 
in the preface of this book as an historical 
geographer, is already well known for two of 
his books: White settlers in the tropics and 
White settlers and native peoples. This third 
volume is a survey of the opening up of the 
Pacific by the men of the West, and of the 
results in terms of ecology, habitat, culture, 
and demography. 

Books which take in the whole Pacifio 
Ocean in their conspectus are, understandably, 
rare. Before an author ventures to deal with 
human activities in and around an area which 
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covers & third of the world’s surface, he needs 
to have an 620701026016 knowledge and to 
have access to records and documents in many 
languages and cultures: North American, 
Latin American, Australasian, South Hast 
Asian, East Asian, and Russian, to mention 
only the main subdivisions. The breadth of 
the view which is opened, and the extent of 
the knowledge required, have until now dis- 
couraged all but a few scholars, and yet the 
Pacific Ocean has a unity which is not limited 
to hydrography and oceanography. As Dr. 
Price points out, ita coasts have important 
characteristics in common (notably the 
narrowness of the watersheds draining into 
its waters, whether in Australia, North and 
South America, or the Far East, and until the 
cutting of the Panama Canal, the difficulties 
of access by sea from almost every direction). 

It is particularly fitting that this task of 
viewing the Pacifico as a whole should be 
undertaken by Australian scholars, for it is to 
the newer universities in countries with an 
antipodean outlook that we must look for a 
global approach to geography. 

In the modest scope of a book of this size 
we cannot in fairness expect to find more than 
an outline of the panorama of Western 
activities in the Pacific since Magellan. In a 
sense this is a gain, because it enables the 
author to stress the features which he regards 
as being really significant. Having then given 
us a generous supply of references he is 
content to let us get on with our own reading 
and make our own journeys of exploration into 
four centuries of Pacific Ocean history and 
historical geography. Indeed much of the text 
retains the genial warmth of a scholar who is 
determined to kindle in his studente that 
curiosity and enthusiasm from which good 
research work is fed, and new insights are 
gained. From the freshness of his style the 
writers of doctoral theses may well derive 
more stimulation than they would from a 
colder and more dispassionate prose. 

After considering briefly the Pacific Ocean 
and its peoples before the Western invasions, 
and then the course taken by conquest and 
colonization (pp. 1-62), the author establishes 
& primary distinction between what he terms 
‘settler colonization ' in the temperate zones 
of the Paoific, on the one hand, and ‘ sojourner 
colonization’ in the tropical zones, on the 
other. For climatic, demographic, and 
cultural reasons Western man has not been 
successful in making permanent settlements in 
the tropical Pacific, whereas he has been 
signally successful in the temperate zones. 
Even where he is an unsuccessful settler, 
however, he has a profound influence on the 
political, religious, economic, and legal systema 
of the people with whom he comes into contact, 
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&n influence which is out of all proportion to 
his small numbers and to the relatively short 
length of his stay, and one which is likely in 
most cases to leave permanent traces even 
long after his departure. 

The rest of the book is concerned with 
' moving frontiers ’, i.e. with the ever-changing 
distribution of the diseases, animals, and 
plants introduced by Western man, whether 
deliberately or inadvertently. The tale of the 
ravages occasioned by new diseases among 
populations which had no natural immunity, 
is as gruesome as the current population 
explosion (the natural result of the subsequent 
spread of Western medicine and hygiene) is 
alarming. 

This work is not without its faults. There 
are a few printers’ errors, or perhaps, slips. 
Thus Vitu Levi for Viti Levu (p. 130), Aaola 
for haole (p. 128). The native inhabitants of 
Newfoundland are ‘ Boethuk’ on p. 77 and 
* Boethies * on p. 94, while the ‘ Tlmkets’ on 
p. 82 are presumably better known as 
‘Tlingit’. ‘Majaphit’ on p. 16 should be 
‘ Majapahit’. Another criticism is that the 
book does not gain much additional value 
from its final chapter (pp. 202-14) which looks 
forward rather than baok, in that, having been 
completed early in 1962, its forecasts are 
already being disproved by subsequent events. 
Thus the dichotomy established by the author 
between Russia and China on the one hand, 
and democratic spheres of influence on the 
other, is no longer entirely justified even four 
years later. 

Yet as an introduction to the Pacific region 
for the general reader, and as a first textbook 
of regional history and geography, this book 
could hardly be more satisfactory. 


G. B. MILNER 


BARBARA E. Warp (ed.): Women in 
the new Asia: the changing social 
roles of men and women in South and 
South-East Asia. 529 pp., 16 plates. 
Paris: Unesco, 1963. 50s. 


In 1958 the Department of Social Sciences 
of Unesco convened & conference in Calcutta 
to discuss the contributions which the social 
sciences could make towards furthering the 
objectives of the project on the Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values. In general terms that contribution was 
seen as the ‘ task of placing cultural values in 
their socio-economic context, of acquainting 
the general public with the contemporary 
evolution of these values and of olarifying the 
new conditions of relations among peoples’. 

The specific field of study selected for 
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emphasis was the status of women and, in 
particular, the effects on the day-to-day 
domestic living of families of the important 
political, legal, economic, educational, and 
other changes which have taken place in the 
status of women during recent decades. 
Though it is presented in a sociological frame- 
work the material in this book, drawn from 
eleven countries in South and South East 
Asia, is intended for ordinary people in the 
West. It is hoped not only to inform them but 
to suggest lines of thinking which may help 
them to deal with their own problems. 
Unfortunately the price of the book seems 
likely to restrict its distribution. 

The volume consists of three parte. The 
first is an essay by the editor on understanding 
social roles. Part IK consists of 19 separate 
contributions, some written by Asian and 
Western social scientists who have carried out 
research in one of the countries, some by Asian 
women. Part nr contains a brief history of 
female emancipation in southern Asia and 4 
discussion of the main demographic charac- 
teristics of populations in the region. 

Lack of funds for original research neces- 
sitated using material that could be made 
available by others who were able and willing 
to co-operate. Much of the detail provided by 
the Asian contributors will be of interest to a 
wider audience than that for which the book is 
specifically intended. But by virtue of their 
educational, economic, and social position 
these authors are far from typical, a fact 
which many of them readily admit. Moreover, 
the special problem selected is not one which 
all social scientists would inevitably have 
studied systematically. After all, it is not so 
easy in Asia for an outsider to gain access to 
the domestic sphere and yet the need to be 
able to check people’s stereotypes about the 
relationship between the sexes with what can be 
abstracted from watching their behaviour is 
well brought out by Swift for the Malays. 

For reasons such as these the editor, in her 
introductory essay, had an unenviable task in 
providing & comprehensive framework into 
which readers could place much of the detail 
supplied in the contributions. In this she has 
succeeded admirably. After explaining the 
sociological concept of role she proceeds to 
examine the influence of the new institutions 
in Asia on women’s roles. Here it is sufficient 
to list the topics covered—modern medical 
measures, communications, the surge to the 
towns, new employment, education, and 
political emancipation. At a number of points 
throughout the exposition attention is drawn 
to the fact that on many important issues 
concerning the status of women the countries 
of the region can be divided into two groups— 
those where the patrilocal extended family 
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system exists and those in which the simple 
family system predominates. In general, 
women were very much more restricted in the 
former type of family than in the latter. This 
leads up to a section on traditional institutions, 
devoted mainly to an analysis of the wider 
kinship systems of which these contrasted 
family types are a part. Attention is drawn to 
the factors strengthening radial (bilateral) ties 
at the expense of unilineal links under modern 
urban economio conditions, and the hypo- 
thesis is advanced that socio-economic develop- 
ment favours the greater equality of the 
sexes. 

All of this will help Western readers to see 
some sort of order in the variations that exist 


in the status of women within the region. . 


Those not acoustomed to seemg such topics 
examined in their social setting should find 
much to interest them in the approach and 
presentation. My only doubt is whether it 
goes far enough. Too much of the discussion 
deals with the effeots of the new institutions 
on middle-class women whose problems—and 
the solutions to them—are far from typical 
for the majority. 

For example, while the falling death rate 
has had the advantages suggested it has also, 
in two Malay kampongs in which I lived, 
forced almost all women to work as rubber- 
tappers to help support their larger families. 
Not for them the solution of employing 
servants to do their domestic work for them, 
though some of them have to pay a nursemaid 
to look after their babies while they work. 
Returning tired, it is not surprising that these 
women may skimp their domestic chores, 
often to the detriment of their children’s 
health. Or if there is a daughter old enough 
she may be kept away from school to look 
after her younger siblings—a practice also 
reported by Fox from the Philippines. And 
though & career woman may become emanci- 
pated because she can employ domestic 
servants, should we not also be interested in 
the desire of the domestics to emancipate 
themselves ? (On the evidence provided by the 
Asian contributors it would appear that 
domestics in many of these countries are just 
as keen to forsake their jobs for alternative 
work, when it becomes available, as were their 
counterparts in the West.) In short, we cannot 
assume that only men lose rights when some 
women gain them—a dilemma which is 
familiar enough to many a Western woman 
trying to reconcile her several roles. 

It is & great pity that, although this book 
bears the publication date 1963, review copies 
were not distributed until May 1965—thus 
delaying the critical appreciation of this work 
by two full years. 

MARGARET MOARTHUR 
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PETER LADEFOGED: A phonetic study 
of West African languages : an audi- 
Lory-insirumental survey. (West 
African Language Monograph Series, 
1.) xix, 74 pp., 16 plates. Cambridge : 
University Press in association with 
the West African Languages Survey, 
1964. 18s. 


Peter Ladefoged is already known for his 
careful work m the field of acoustic and 
physiological phonetics. Much was therefore 
to be hoped for in the present work. 

The author spent two sessions in West 
Africa, 1959-60 on secondment from Edin- 
burgh at the University of Ibadan, Nigeria, and 
1961-2 as a Field Fellow of the West African 
Languages Survey. He travelled extensively 
in Weat Africa, carrying out research into the 
phonetics of a large number of languages at the 
principal academic centres in the area, and 
supplemented what he found out from direct 
observation by detailed experimenta with in- 
formants m the phonetics laboratory at the 
University of Ibadan. 

The monograph falls into two parts; the 
first 42 pp. present the phonetic discussion of 
topics selected by the author for treatment, 
with frequent enlightening references to the 
tables and figures, and particularly to the 16 
plates that follow. On the whole this part of 
the book is & model of how to integrate instru- 
mental data into the verbal description of the 
speech events. The second part, pp. 43-86, 
consists of appendixes, giving the names of the 
languages studied and of the informants used, 
together with a list of most of the consonant 
phonemes providing linguistic oppositions in 
each of the languages. 

The present work gives the &uthor's findings 
for 61 languages, including the interpretation 
of data obtained from oine-radiology recording 
and analysing equipment, high-quality tape 
recorders and repeaters, a sound spectrograph, 
& pitch meter combined with an amplitude 
display unit, breath pressure and flow trans- 
ducers, a high speed ink writer, palatography, 
and & system for photographing the lips. Brief 
accounts of the techniques involved are in- 
cluded in the mtroduction, and references are 
given for the reader who is interested to follow 
up. Professor Ladefoged puta the value of these 
techniques in correct perspective when he says 
(p. xviii), ‘ But even the most extensive array 
of instrumenta can never be a substitute for 
the linguist’s accurate observation and imita- 
tion of an informant’. In a work such as this, 
the author’s accuracy is reflected partly in his 
verbal description of phonetic eventa linked to 
the display of instrumental data, and partly in 
the consistency with which he employs his 
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chosen transcription. No one would deny that 
the reporta of his experiments, his illustrations, 
and the conclusions he draws are a valueble 
contribution to phonetics, but his handling 
of examples in this monograph, if I may judge 
from languages with which I have some 
acquaintance, and the way in which he uses 
his transcription show inconsistency and in- 


BCOUFBCY. 

It may just be a slip that caused him to place 
Mopti in Nigeria (p. 43), but it is more serious 
when he says (p. 5), ‘ and implosives, in which 
there is a downward movement of the closed 
glottis ’ while in table 1 the only implosives he 
classifies are (correctly) voiced. It may be a 
printer’s error too that on p. 35 he gives the 
symbol for the voiced velar fricative for one of 
the centralized back unrounded vowels, but 
what is one to make of ‘ the homorganic nasal 
fon’ (p. 12) for a coarticulation involving 
simultaneous labial and alveolar strictures ? 
It is occasionally necessary to rewrite his 
sentences in order to understand what is 
meant. For instance, in talking of table 1 
(p. 1), he says, ‘ This display should enable the 
reader to get a rough idea of most of the 
consonant symbols’, whereas what he appears 
to mean is that, together with fig. 2, table 1 will 
help to give a rough idea of the articulations 
and of the sounds, something very different 
from the symbols. It is indeed an impossible 
task that he has set himself here, and table 1 
is best regarded, as he himself almost suggests 
at one point on p. 1, simply as a reservoir of 
symbols. That he regards the symbols as 
phonemic rather than phonetio at least part of 
the time is clear if one takes what he says 
(p. 6) about Hausa stops (‘ Hausa stops are 
sometimes said to be unaspirated; but this 
was not true in the case of my informants ") 
and relates this to the heavy line between k? 
and kh in table 1, whioh implies that there is 
no language in which ejective k is in contrast 
with aspirated k. However, even if such 
considerations are left aside, table 1 is un- 
satisfactory in that it does not do what the 
author says it does (p. 1): ‘I have tried to 
include in Table 1 all the contrasting conso- 
nants in at least those languages that have a 
simple CV structure’. In table 2, which is 
headed ‘ Examples of contrasts between some 
of the items in Table 1’, there are eight 
symbols which in fact do not occur in table 1 ; 
they are: tf and dg without underlining of t 
and d; all three symbols with raised w in the 
fifth set of contraste ; ty just below, without 
a subscript circle ; f in the eleventh set and 
i+ in the Bini contraste on p. 4. There are 
other oppositions in Appendix B not sym- 
bolized in table 1. 

With many of the languages dealt with in 
Appendix B I am not acquainted, and I can 
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comment on only a few. In the Fula list 
(p. 45), long vowels are indicated by doubling 
the vowel letter, but in the Hausa list (p. 64), 
by a length mark. This difference of treatment 
is surprising in view of what is said on p. 33, 
where Fula and Hausa are specially coupled as 
having long and short vowels, and opposed to 
languages, presumably such as Mende (p. 49), 
in which perceptibly long vowels are regarded 
as sequences of two vowels. The author has 
worked with speakers of different Fula dialects, 
and. the origins of the items in what is clearly 
& composite list are not properly indicated in 
the footnotes, so that one does not get a clear 
view of the phonological contrasts in any one 
dialect. To illustrate f the plural form ?be 
faawii with gloss ‘they wrapped’ is needed 
rather than the singular which is o saawii. In 
the transcription of the first example, the 
voiced alveolar plosive should be shown as 
laryngealized, to paa? daa, while the gloss of 
0 vami should be ‘ he wove ’, not ‘he wore’. 

In the Yoruba list, the example glossed ' I 
shall go’ is misleading. It is a three syllable 
piece, syllabic velar nasal, mid tone; high 
tone 0 and mid tone lọ with no nasalization 
mark—y) 6 lo. The final example &rá [sic] 
should have two mid tones, there are no nouns 
with initial vowel having two high tones. In 
my experience, the consonant in the word for 
dog, orthographically ajá, is a palato-alveolar 
affricate, phonetically, and not a palatal 
plosive. 

Out of the 32 Hausa examples, only two are 
beyond criticism. They are dzá: ‘red’ and 
18:00: ‘boy’. In these words, Professor 
Ladefoged shows that he recognized long 
vowels in final position on high and low tones, 
but he fails to mark final long vowels else- 
where. In fact all except bá:ríkl, and 
?üwtsà, should be given a final length mark. 
In bá:ríkl the author has shown the wrong r 
gymbol. The third example should read 
cáp" á:, with falling and not low tone for the 
first syllable, the two tones being phono- 
logically distinct. The next example should 
have a low tone mark on the second syllable. 
The gloss for ?waérsa should be ' his mother ' 
and not simply ‘mother’. The tones of 
ganda: are high-low, not low-low as shown in 
the list. The gloss ° son ’ should be replaced by 
‘locust’. The word for flogging is 0: 
with tones low-high not high-low. The gloss 
‘ butter ' should be replaced by ‘cattle’. For 
consistency, the letter t in ló:kAtfi should be 
underlined. The Hausa examples in table 2 
require correction. They all should have ه‎ 
final length mark. The word for ‘ rust ' should 
have tones high-low 828:828: and all the 
vowels in the word for ‘fool’, fá:fá:fá:, are 
long. 

There are also, to my knowledge, mistakes 
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in the Gi, Ewe, and Igbo liste, but enough has 
already been said to Indicate that the informa- 
tion in Appendix B cannot be relied on as 
accurate. 

Although, in the main, Professor Ladefoged 
has treated the data in the plates well, there 
remain certain points that are not clear. In 
plate LA, what accounts for the energy from 
the base line upwards during the articulation 
of the ejectives ? The transcription for this 
Hausa example should show the last two 
vowels as long. The vowel m the je: syllable 
can be seen to be long, and the second 
formant is well above the 2,000 cycle mark and 
correlates with the half close front quality 
appropriate to the long vowel. This contrasts 
with the example in plate 15A from the same 
speaker, where the second formant above the 
letter e is lower, and correlates with a short 
vowel of half open front quality. Here again 
the author has mistakes in the transcription, 
which should be bafta: jena: bara: The 
second & should be moved a little to the right 
of its present position beneath the spectrogram 
and given a length mark, the j moved half an 
inoh to the right, under the rising second 
formant, and the e in turn moved a little more 
to the right. The final vowel is partly devoiced, 
as often happens in low tone syllables, but has 
energy visible at about 1600 cps. 

The Hausa word for ‘ children ’ occurs three 
times in the monograph, each time with a 
different transcription, the correct version 
being on p. 16. The figures of 30, 200, 170, and 
120 msec. on p. 16 cannot easily be reconciled 
with the scale under plate 1B, illustrating part 
of this word. 

The top spectrogram in plate 8A has no base 
line, and the intervocalic consonant appears to 
be largely without voice. One wonders why 
nothing is said about this in the discussion on 
p. 20. 

The Cambridge University Press is to be con- 
gratulated on the technical production of this 
monograph, and it is much to be regretted that 
their care has not been matched by that of the 
author in the preparation and correction of his 
text. The work contains so many inaccuracies 
in detail that it can be used only with the 
greatest caution. 

J. CARNOOHAN 


I. SOHAPERA (ed. and tr): Praise- 
poems of Tswana chiefs. (Oxford 
Library of African Literature.) vi, 
255 pp., map. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1965. 45s. 

Interest in vernacular texte from pre-literate 
societies has lately been growing apace, both 
for their literary and philosophical content and 
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their value as historical, linguistic, and 
anthropological material. Professor Schapera, 
who is one of our greatest authorities on the 
peoples of the south-west African Protectorate 
of Bechuanaland, is well able to fulfil all these 
requirements. His latest book is a noteworthy 
addition to the Oxford Library of African 
Literature, & series which aims to promote the 
recording of oral compositions before they are 
lost to memory. 

The work contains 39 previously unpublished 
vernacular texts of traditional eulogies, 
dating from 1750 onwards, from four of the 
Tswana-speaking tribes: the Kgatla, Kwena, 
Ngwaketse, and Ngwato. The poems were 
encountered in the fleld, between 1929 and 
1940, while Professor Schapera was conducting 
anthropological research. They were written 
down, at his request, by his literate Tswana- 
speaking assistants, and translated and 
annotated with their aid. In the book, each 
praise-poem is preceded by brief biographical 
notes about the chief to whom it refers. The 
vernacular text, presented in the latest official 
Tswana orthography, is followed immediately 
by its English translation, both texts being 
numbered every fifth line to facilitate com- 
parison. The annotation provided supplies a 
great deal of necessary elucidation. As is the 
case with so much material of this kind, quite 
an amount of obscurity remains, nevertheless. 
It is pointed out, in the introduction, that 
these Tswana eulogies are ‘not so much 
epitomes of tribal history as clues to that 
history °. Without a good deal of explanation, 
* none is itself a sufficient source of information 
about the topics with which it deals’. Un- 
fortunately, some allusions in the older poems 
have outlived all memory of their original 
factual reference. Although incomplete and 
unsatisfactory in this respect as actual 
repositories of tribal history, these praise- 
poems are, none the less, regarded by the 
tribesmen themselves as their most important 
historical mnemonics, 

While these 39 items have all been composed 
in praise of tribal chiefs, the range of possible 
subjects for such eulogies is in fact much 
wider. As with other southern Bantu peoples 
of the Sotho-Tswana Group, and the neigh- 
bouring Nguni Group, notable warriors and 
heroes, commoners, women, wild or domestic 
animals—particularly cattle, natural phenom- 
ena, and even such objects as trains and bicycles 
may be deemed worthy of formal praises of 
this kind. In style and content, the 39 Tswana 
chiefs’ eulogies immediately invite comparison 
with other Bantu material in this category, 
though the sporadic nature of available 
samples from this widespread field does not yet 
permit anything like a comprehensive survey. 
Superficially, one notes common features such 
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as the persistent use of animal metaphor, the 
recounting and appraisal of heroic action, and 
& certain degree of permissible criticism, direot 
or implied. The laok of & consistent unity of 
structure within the poems, which Professor 
Schapera pointe out, also seems widespread. 
Each eulogy being a loose series of self- 
contained passages, the order of these stanzas 
can be altered at will, without greatly affecting 
their balance or purport. 

As might be expected, warfare does not 
provide so prominent a theme in the Tswana 
praises as it does in comparable Zulu iz1bongo, 
and there is but scant reference to cattle- 
raiding, if one considers the extent to which 
this forms the very core in the ebyevugo 
recitations of the Bahima of Uganda, dealt 
with in a companion volume in this series 
(H. F. Morris, The heroic recitations of the 
Bahima of Ankole). Another distinguishing 
feature of the latter is the persistent use of the 
first person, since ebyevugo are self-declared 
assertions of prowess: ‘I who do not bow my 
head threw myself on the troops . . .' (op. cit., 
p. 76). Tswana and other Southern Banta 
praises mostly employ the third person, and in 
many tribes it would be unthinkable to utter 
one’s own praises. Professor Schapera is not 
explicit on this point among the Tswana, 
however, and tells us little about the style of 
oral delivery, but a great deal of other useful 
contextual information has been provided in 
his introduction. On the whole, the declared 
objects of the Oxford Library of African 
Literature series: ‘to introduce the society in 
which the works have been created, and to 
describe their literary and linguistic character- 
istics’ seem to have been well served in this 
volume. 

D. K. RYOROEFT 


G. S8. P. FnaEEMAN-GRENVILLE: The 
French at Kilwa teland : an episode tn 
eighteenth-century East African history. 
xvi, 243 pp., front. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1965. 425. 


The episode described in this volume covers 
nearly & decade towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, & little before the French 
Revolution, when a certain M. Morice obtained 
from the Sultan of Kilwah favourable condi- 
tions for establishing a fortified trading station 
there, mainly with a view to the export of 
slaves. Dr. Freeman-Grenville has published 
the relevant documents from a manuscript dis- 
covered by a strange chance in & London 
bookseller's shop, two volumes from Chicago 
University seemingly originally forming part of 
the French naval archives, and relevant papers 
from the Archives de France. More material 
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might have been found in Lorient, had the 
archives there not unfortunately been destroyed. 
in the Allied bombing of the port in the second 
World War. Short as the period covered is, 
there is very much of interest with regard to 
the history and civilization of the East African 
coast and its link with other countries of the 
Indian Ocean. This study is well edited, 
indexed, annotated, and furnished with a full 
bibliography, though it would have been 
improved in some minor details by consultation 
with an Arabist. The improvementa listed 
below are suggested, but although the list is 
somewhat lengthy this should not be taken as 
in any way detracting from the quality of this 
useful well-produced work. 

p. 35: it should be added to the discussion 
of the name ‘Alawi that it is usually that of a 
saiyid, so even if rare in Swahili it is likely to 
show that the person in question is a satyid. 

p. 40, 1. 32: for ‘drive out the Portuguese’, 
read ° Omanis ’. 

p. 60: rice is mentioned as an export from 
Kilwah by the Mulakhkhas al-fitan before 
A.D. 1411. 

p. 64: it is not altogether true that ‘no 
satisfactory history of Muscat has yet been 
written’. Al-Salimi’s Tuhfat al-a'yàn is not 
without merit. 

p. 66: is the word morfa of mkate morfa, the 
Swahili for millet bread, the Arabic mawfa 
used of a sort of bread-oven ? 

p. 70 et seq.: the rendering of the base 
Arabio of the Kilwah treaty leaves much to be 
desired, and it is a pity the author did not 
consult an Arabist. Note 5 should be deleted, 
for Kilwat al-Mulük appears to be the name of 
Kilwah as in Shumovsky's gazetteer to his text 
of Ahmad b. Majid. Sultan ‘Alî is the Shirazi, 
the Kilawi/Kilwi, not the Kilwi Shirazi. An 
entirely new translation of the document is 
required, but it is basically in corrupt South 
Arabian colloquial, the writer bemg uncertain 
about ‘ain and hamzah, ta’ and a’. One point 
of interest is that on p. 72 Morice is to have 
land from Cape Balfadh to the lighthouse, but 
the Arabic does not read bait manür as the 
author has misread it, but batt mandz. He goes 
on to attempt the proof that manár does not 
mean a lighthouse since the ruins of the build- 
ing there are more like a kiosk for enjoying the 
evening breeze. As the writer of the document 
in other cases has dropped final Aa’ it might be 
assumed that he meant to write manaz(ih) 
which could be & plural of manzah as in Dozy, 
Supplément, & word still employed in Mukalla 
for a place to sit in the cool of the evening. 
With some reflection the writer’s intention 
could be restored but it requires familiarity 
with South Arabian documenta of the present 
day. 

p. 90: the note on Ajan should be deleted 
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for it does not stand for the ancient Azania but 
for the Arabio Barr al-‘Ajam, for which see my 
Portuguese . . . . It is the name for the Somali 
coast. 

p. 94: to the note on Sofala might be added 
the information that Ibn Majid provides 
interesting data on this place. 

p. 124: there is no reason to question the 
statement that Socotra Arabs bring flsh-oil to 
Zanzibar—which Morice would have reoog- 
nized by its smell anyway. Socotra has some 
export of salt fish to Zanzibar and fish-oil 
could come this way from Hadramawt. 

p. 141: meandarust of Swahili is the 
Arabio sandar&s, a well-known commodity 
traded in the Indian Ocean and mentioned in 
Arabic sources from at least medieval times. 

p. 142: rassades (small glass beads) does not 
seem to be known to Arabic sources, unless 
indeed one should read  bussad/bussadh, 
properly ‘ coral’, but perhaps applied to other 
beads. Capoutt must be the Persian kabüdi, 
which Steingass gives as & turban with a blue 
sheepskin border, but presumably it might 
just be a trade-name for a kind of blue cloth. 
Hardia would seem to be ardiyah, the plural of 
rida’, the piece of cloth the Bedouin wear over 
the shoulders. The cobe is presumably the 
cobido, eto. of Ferrand, Poids, mesures et 
monnaies, 258-300, from the Portuguese 
covado, coudée. Mtardia might perhaps be read 
mt-ardiyah, a hybrid word, half a rida’. This is 
supported by the text- which makes the 
miardta 6 cobes as opposed to the Aardia’s 12. 

p. 143: calin is the Arabic qala‘ ' tin’ for 
which see Dozy, Supplément, BirünI, Jamahir, 
eto.  Chites is the Arabio shit, nowadays 
cotton sheeting. Quinsangue, described as red 
and blue loin-oloths seems nearer the Swahili 
kanzu than the Portuguese canagui, though 
the kanzu is a long white cotton garment. 
Chouder, is the Arabic ghkaidhar/shaidar, 
derived from Perso-Indian chādar. These 
words were current in medieval trade circles. 
If mounara were Arabic perhaps munaiyar 
‘striped’, or, with a double warp or woof, 
might be suggested, but it does not seem that 
this was a trade-term in the Indian Ocean at so 
late a period. However, for this and other 
terms an examination of the glossary to the 
Diwan-i albisah of Mahmiid Qari of Yazd, 
though written some centuries earlier, might 
prove helpful. 

p. 160: the Sultan of Kilwah was accom- 
panied by musical instruments exclusive to 
royalty. This is also true of the sultans of 
South Arabia where the drum has a special 
significance and plays a large part in tribal 
ceremony. 

p. 151: the mufii is incorrectly described as 
a “superior judge’. He has no judicial functions 
but gives a legal opinion. 
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p. 163: Morice states that there is no weav- 
ing on the East African coast in his day, but in 
Ibn Battitah’s time Mogadishu cloth was 
exported, and it is listed in the Mulakhkhas 
al-fitan in 1411. For the goat's hair oloth of 
Socotra see my Portuguese, 157. 

p. 208: the Swahili msaje is the Arabio 
sdj ‘teak’. 

B. B. SERJEANT 


A. B. THEOBALD: ‘Alt Dinar, last 
sultan of Darfur, 1898-1916. ix, 
243 pp. London: Longmans, 1965. 
428. 


‘Ali Dinar b. Zakariy& was the last of a line 
of Für sultans who ruled from the sixteenth 
century until the Egyptian conquest of the 
sultanate in 1874. Claimants to the throne 
survived precariously during the Egyptian and 
Mahdist occupation. In 1898 ‘Ali Dinar seized 
the throne during & power vacuum which 
followed the destruction of the Mahdist 
government, and he lost it in 1916 when he was 
overwhelmed by an Anglo-Egyptian force 
during the first World War. 

This obscure, unimportant young Mahdist 
adherent of 1891 became by 1914 a vehemently 
anti-Mahdist supporter of the caliph Mehmed V. 
It seems that his enforced residence in 
Mahdist Omdurman was a stage in his educa- 
tion towards the conception of a wider Muslim 
solidarity for which he yearned. No sooner 
had he become sultan than he repudiated his 
Mahdism and had several refugee Mahdist 
amirs, who sought asylum in his territory, put 
to death. As he wrote testily to a correspon- 
dent in Omdurman in 1914, ‘ Do you not know 
that I followed the Mahdiyyah only to save 
other people's lives?’ He possibly had his 
own neck also in mind. 

The call of a wider Islam certainly found 
him responsive in the latter period of his reign. 
His suspicions, fanned by the French advance 
towards his western border in 1909-12 and the 
Italian descent upon the Libyan coast in 
1911-12, convinced him that these Christian 
Powers were quite faithless ; their diplomatio 
shadow-boxing and their complicated intrigues 
one against the other masked their united 
intention to destroy Islam. It only required 
pan-Islamic propaganda, active in Cyrenaica 
and the Western Oases since 1908, to convince 
him doubly of their perfidy. He must have 
been told that his own sultanate was still 
formally within the sovereignty of the Ottoman 
sultan and there were Ottoman maps which 
still, in one comprehensive sweep, labelled the 
land mass between the Red Sea and the Chad 
basin ' Ottoman Africa'. He began to style 
himself amir al-mu'minin ft Där Für and his 
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seals, 24 in. in diameter, bore his genealogy, the 
greater and the lesser, set out in the Ottoman 
imperial manner. In one respect he did not 
imitate Ottoman usage: unlike the Funj 
sultans of Sennar he never claimed for his 
hutted capital al-Fashir the epithets al 
mahrisah and al-mabmiyyah. He followed 
Arab princely tradition in publishing his diwan 
of verse, Diwdn al-madth ft madh al-nabi 
al-milth (Khartoum, 1913). ` 

Dr. Theobald has not presented a biography 
in the personal sense. For while he has written 
much about ‘Ali Din&r's relations with the 
Sudan government to which he was tributary 
and with his own tiny satellite states in the 
west, he has written little about the personality 
of the man who combined African kingship 
with frontier Islam. Within the drily im- 
personal limits which he has set himself 
Dr. Theobald has produced an efficiently 
planned and adequately documented work on 
the administration of the sultanate under ‘Ali 
Dinár so far as it can be studied from the 
archives of Khartoum, London, and Durham, 
& chapter which cries out for comparison with 
neighbouring systems of kingship. Dr. Theo- 
bald shows that the governor-general, Bir 
Reginald Wingate, far from laying deep 
schemes for the deposition of the sultan and 
absorbing his realm within the central adminis- 
tration of the Sudan, did not decide to seek 
permission to mount an offensive operation 
against ‘Ali Dinàr until the sultan’s violent 
language had made any other course impossible. 
Wingate, as would be expected in a war of 
propaganda, exaggerated the amount of arms 
and ammunition which the sultan was 
receiving from the Central Powers ; so for that 
matter did ‘Ali Dinar. ‘AI! Dinar’s conduct 
after 1914 cannot be explained as that of a 
crazy fanatic who sacrificed his throne by 
driving the Sudan government to depose him. 
The remoteness of his primitive mind from the 
modern world outeide Darfur made the gulf too 
wide to be bridged by mutual understanding. 
Consequently he misinterpreted the attitude of 
the Sudan government towards him and over- 
rated the armed might of the Ottoman caliph, 
to his own destruction. 

In one particular this book introduces what 
may be & future international issue in that it 
contains the most convenient summary known 
to the reviewer of the long Anglo-French 
travail of delimiting the frontier between 
Darfur and the French colony of the Chad, a 
frontier which has outlived the disappearance 
of both French and Anglo-Egyptian rule from 
the region. It was & compromise frontier as 
most frontiers are, and it was tolerable in the 
political setting of 1924. The wishes of the 
local people were not taken into serious 
consideration in the course of the bargaining 
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though the commissioners did their best to 
avoid the splitting of tribes. Delimitation left 
several ethnographic and administrative ano- 
malies which still rankle on both sides of the 
frontier. If ever a re-delimitation is under- 
taken—and in the new political situation of the 
republics of the Sudan and the Chad it is not 
altogether to be excluded—the future delimita- 
tion commissioners would be wise to read their 
Theobald. 
RICHARD HILL 


I. M. Lewis: The modern history of 
Somaliland : from nation to state. 
(The Weidenfeld and Nicolson Asia— 
Africa Series.) xi, 234 pp., 16 plates. 
London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
[1965]. 36s. 


This book breaks new ground, for it is the 
first general history written in English (and 
perhaps in any other language) of the Somali 
of north-eastern Africa. This alone must claim 
attention for the book: these people, some 
34 million of them, and their new, independent 
country are not negligible in the modern 
African world, even though they have been 
unduly neglected by Africanist scholars. 
Fortunately, however, we do not have to 
welcome the book merely because of its 
scarcity value, for in its own right it is an 
excellent work, all that one could wish for in a 
brief history—comprehensive, reliable, readily 
readable, up to date. 

The author, Dr. Lewis, is & professional 
anthropologist who has specialized on the 
Somali for more than a decade, and has 
visited their country several times. He has 
already published an anthropological mono- 
graph and a number of papers, and doubtless 
there is no one who is better qualified for the 
task of writing a first history of Somaliland. 
Although he makes good use of his anthropo- 
logical experience and expertise, perceiving 
factors in Somali history that others might not 
have seen, he does not allow this to overweigh 
the more strictly historical purpose of his book. 
Neither the historian nor the general reader 
need fear a biased presentation in anthropo- 
logical jargon. 

Alone smong the newly independent 
countries of Africa, Somaliland is very largely 
composed of people who have a single tradi- 
tional cultural heritage and identity. Dr. Lewis 
regards his history as that of a single ‘ nation ', 
although for much of the period with which he 
is concerned the Somali were split up by 
external (colonial) forces. This book in effect 
traces. the development of Somali cultural 
nationalism to full political nationalism. This 
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kind of development contrasts most markedly 
with the situation in the rest of Africa where 
artificially devised colonial boundaries have 
come to enclose newly independent countries. 
But within these boundaries are heterogeneous 
collections of tribes, ethnio groups, nations 
(call them what you will) with no common 
culture, heritage, or identity, but with & con- 
siderable and feared potentiality for dis- 
integration. 

The fulfilment of Somali nationhood has not 
been achieved: that is, the incorporation of 
all Somali and the areas which they distinctive- 
ly inhabit into the political state of Somaliland. 
Over a million Somali (nearly one-third of the 
total population) still live outside the nation- 
state, principally in the Ethiopian Ogaden and 
in north-eastern Kenya. Governments in these 
two neighbouring regions are prepared neither 
to cede territory and people to Somaliland nor 
to admit the principle of the primacy of 
cultural nationalism and cultural determinism 
in political affairs. No African country or 
government would be safe were that principle 
allowed full play, and there is no politician 
who does not know this. Consequently there 
remains a Somalia irredenta, and Somali 
conflict with Ethiopia and Kenya has been 
internationally important, and may well be so 
again. Dr. Lewis’s book is now essential 
reading for anyone who really wishes to 
understand that situation. It is also a valuable 
addition to the general story of the ending of 
colonialism in Africa and of nation-building. 


P. H. GULLIVER 


ROBERT I. ROTBERG : Christian mission- 
artes and the oreatton of Northern 
Rhodesia, 1880-1924. xvi, 940 pp., 
8 plates. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1965. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
528.) 


The main themes of this short book are 
European mission involvement either in 
autonomous secular authority, or in colonial- 
ism, and the lack of sympathetic mission 
connexion with Africans. Often critical of 
European missionaries, it is a book about 
Europeans, not Africans; in that sense it 
continues the colonialist tradition that African 
history is the history of Europeans in Africa. 

The background of tribal power politics, 
stressed by Gluckman, is sketchily treated : 
for example, the Makololo appear with 
Livingstone, but only later and incidentally is 
their rule over Baroteeland mentioned (4-5, 
21). Other tribal relationships, as Lozi-Ila or 
Lozi-Ndebele, need elaboration. The harshness 
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of African traditional life is omitted ; oritical 
judgements by European missionaries hang in 
a void. African traditional religion is practi- 
cally confined to an aside about ‘ the worship of 
ancestors ’ (128); were ancestors worshipped ? 
African Christian missionaries are almost 
excluded. Dr. Rotberg approves Livingstonia 
Nyasa evangelists, and disapproves—though 
Coillard called two early helpers ‘ earnest 
Christians and choice evangelists’ (On the 
threshold of ceniral Africa, 338)—of the 
Basuto; their contribution is not examined. 
Leonard Kamungu, first ordamed Nyasa of 
the UMCA, who worked and died (1917) at 
Msoro, is unmentioned. Dr. Rotberg explains 
that he has treated Christian separatism 
elsewhere, not indicatmg where. 

For missions and autonomous secular 
authority, the author describes chiefly LMS 
work in north-east Rhodesia: '... none were 
as systematic as the London missionaries ; 
none were as successful or as wholeheartedly 
committed to the exercise of temporal power ' 
(56). Laws and Chisholm of the Free Scottish 
mission, conducting in 1905 an inquiry for the 
LMS directors, found the work anything but 
systematic or successful. Was the early LMS 
experience, as Dr. Rotberg suggests, a repre- 
sentative example, or, as Laws thought, an 
aberration ? Dr. Rotberg quotes Laws, but 
never mentions the inquiry nor outlines ita 
findings. 

Immediately before the Laws inquiry, LMS 
missionaries considered demoting all members 
to the catechumenate. Laws advised against 
this; the directors accepted his report; I do 
not know how this affected the proposed 
punishment. The author says nearly the 
entire LMS membership was suspended in 
1905; his only reference is 1904 (189). 

Dr. Rotberg says LMS missionaries were 
'ghunned at Fwambo and at Niamkolo— 
labor was scarce and the churches and schools 
remained empty—until the missionaries be- 
latedly built stockades around both of the 
stations in 1890. Once the stockades were 
constructed, Mambwe and Lungu families 
built their homes on mission land . . .’ (57). 
No references are given. Niamkolo letters in 
the LMS archives inolude the following. 
27 June 1889: ‘A good few people have built 
huts at the station. They have come from 
various villages of Ulungu and I understand 
more are coming. J am sorry I can’t employ 
more of them but the question of cloth is 
becoming serious’ (7.4.C) 15 August 1889: 
‘I have regularly on Sunday collected the 
people living on the station with me and 
proclaimed to them as I could the message of 
the Gospel’. 26 February 1890: ‘In conse- 
quence of continuous slave raids in this district 
our settlement is increasing rapidly and we are 
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having an attendance of 120 to 160 people 
every Sunday to service’ (8.1.A). Finally, on 
19 June 1890: '... We were forced to put 
ourselves & people (who have for the 3rd time 
gathered around us) in & state of defence by 
erecting a Boma around our village . . .' 
(8.1.0; see A. J. Hanna, The beginnings of 
Nyasaland ..., 48). Has Dr. Rotberg used 
other unspecifled sources, or reversed praoti- 
cally every detail ? The incident is significant, 
relevant in assessing how far secular authority 
was thrust upon missions: compare the 
author’s bald summary of early events at 
Blantyre (11). The Fwambo stockade was 
built in 1891. 

As the LMS is a chief example of independent 
secular involvement, so the Paris Society is of 
colonial involvement. According to the 
author, Rhodes, wishing to secure Barotseland 
peacefully, urged Coillard to obtain a plea for 
British protection from Lewanika.  Coillard 
did so, supported by chief Kgama, who 
recommended the British against Ndebele and 
Boers. In 1890 Lochner, aided by Coillard, 
persuaded Lewanika to sign & Company 
treaty. Lewanika and his councillors soon 
regretted this, and turned indignantly against 
Coillard (23-6). 

Relevant events before and after are 
omitted. British influence was evident to the 
south, in the break-up of the Stellaland and 
Goshen republics, the extension of British 
protection to Bechuanaland, both in 1885, and 
the Lobengula treaty of 1888. Lewanika 
several times discussed a Barotee protectorate 
privately with Coillard, Coillard refusing to 
aot; in 1888 Lewanika raised the matter in 
the Barotse council. (Did Lewanika not share 
Coillard’s fears about Portuguese infiltration ? 
—23.) Finally, Coillard and Lewaniks sent 
lettera to Shippard, British administrator in 
Bechuanaland, and to Kgama (who was, 
incidentally, a Christian). Then, when the 
British government dawdled, Rhodes nipped 
in. During the Lochner negotiations, Coillard 
tried in part to be interpreter only. Subsequent 
events unmentioned include Coillard’s refusal 
to be Rhodes’s Resident, independent Euro- 

pean traders’ opposition to the treaty, the 
British defeat of Lobengula, Coillard’s rejection 
of the 1900 treaty, the Paris missionaries’ 
support of the unsuccessful Barotee appeal for 
direct imperial rule in 1907, ete. 

Dr. Rotberg implicates missions in Company 
taxation, without clear references (52, 100-1). 
Acute anxiety over taxation, at the Missionary 
Conference, he omita. 

The third theme, failure to understand 
Africans, stresses oritical European judge- 
ments. For example, Dr. Rotberg quotes 
Coillard on the Barotse, in an ‘ unfathomable 
abyss of corruption and degradation, of which 
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[he had] found a parallel no where in heathen 
Afrioa ’, ‘treacherous and suspicious—no 
savages’ feet are swifter than theirs to shed 
blood. The least provocation, the most 
groundless suspicion, envy, jealousy, and 
vengeance justify the most atrocious crimes’ 
(38). This, standing alone, scarcely does 
justice to Coillard. First, Coillard’s evidence is 
omitted; Barotseland would have been a 
revelation to Rousseau. Second, Coillard’s 
standards were not simply European: he 
sometimes condemned Europe (Threshold, 399, 
473)—' shall we be the first to cast a stone at 
these poor Barotso ?'; some criticiams, as of 
Barotee marriage, were by contrast with the 
Basuto, whose marriage by cattle Coillard 
called ‘ a blessing . . . a barrier against corrup- 
tion, and a civil contract’ (Threshold, 284; 
of. Rotberg, 181). Third, Coillard was more 
sympathetic than Dr. Rotberg’s selective 
quotations reveal. Philip Mason’s Birth of a 
dilemma—inolusive but alas ineffectual ex- 
ample—marshals such instances. Add Coillard’s 
account after his wife’s death. ‘ Lewanika 
hastened to pay me a visit of condolence. He 
was really sad, and I felt grateful to him for 
saying so little. I had a message for him. 
Afterwards there was his mother, whose age 
and position give her especial claims on my 
affection; then his sister, the Princess Katoka, 
an empty-headed creature, but kind-hearted 
enough at bottom; then his wives, who came 
in groups, chattering, giggling, and teasing 
one &nother—mere will-o'-the-wispe—they got 
on my nerves’ (Threshold, 440). This is 
balanced, neither a determination to see the 
worst, nor to pretend things better than they 
are. 

Even when missions prefer African links to 
imperialist interests, as in teaching vernaculars 
rather than English, Dr. Rotberg is discon- 
tented. He emphasizes so much the mission 
fear that English ‘ would hasten the emancipa- 
tion of a °° bad class ” of “‘ cheeky Africans "' ' 
(48, 109-10), that we may imagine Luther 
translating the Bible because he found 
Augustinian novices turning cheeky on 
learning Latin. Some language questions are 
neglected. Was Roman Catholic policy 
distinot, as in Kamerun Roman Catholics were 
more willing to teach a European language ? 
What of missionaries whose native language 
was not English, a quarter of the 200 pioneers 
whose brief biographies form an appendix ? 
(Probably the proportion was higher; the 
Paris Mission, as two others also in ° Abbrevia- 
tions used in the appendix’, is omitted.) 
Only one of 31 Jesuits (all with tiny notices) 
was native to English—and is the training of a 
Jesuit priest really equivalent to a Moody 
Bible Institute course (161)? The Phelps- 
Stokes commission of 1924 is missmg, even in 
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the bibliography, though its report supple- 
ments statistics cited on pp. 125-6. Was Fell’s 
American visit (124) Phelps-Stokes sponsored ? 

In inter-mission relations, we hear much of 
competition, little of co-operation. Personal 
relationships are omitted, as when Coillard 
wrote, “You would have been very much 
astonished to see me, a descendant of the 
Huguenots, holding serious converse with this 
disciple of Loyola, on the experiences of the 
Christian life ...’. Coillard disagreed with his 
Jesuit colleague over physical punishment: 
°... it is a serious thing to take the law into 
our own hands, and be judge, jury, and 
executioner all in one’ (Threshold, 187-8). 
Laws's inquiry for the LMS, mentioned above, 
was an outstanding instance of trust. Striking 
is the absence of the General Missionary 
Conference, though its reports are oited. It 
began in 1914; in 1922, at least 11 societies 
took part; in 1927, Anglo-Catholics came in 
cassocks, Jesuits felt strong enough for 
trousers. 

Do home-base differences among European 
missionaries deserve more attention? Was 
the American contribution peculiar? The 
American Seventh Day Adventists are intro- 
duced in half a line (71), the English Primitive 
Methodists (because they were ' low men ' ?— 
162) in a full page (26-7). What of the rural 
background of the Dutch Reformed mission- 
aries (not all Afrikaners—30), which Richard 
Gray mentioned in The two nations ? (In 1804 
the DRC condemned the Reverend T. F. 
Burgers for ‘denying . . . the personality of 
the devil’, so fundamentaliam was not for 
Africans only (76—7).) . 

Often selection is merely puzzling. Holub— 
‘adventurer’ even in the index—among the 
Mashukulumbwe gets full treatment; the 
World War goes unnoticed. Repeatedly ‘a 
mission ', ‘ one station ', ete., did something ; 
but we have full names of early Brethren 
theologians. 

Sometimes brevity is tantalizing: Father 
Torrend was gaoled for making payments in 
goods (98)—surely an incarcerated Jesuit is 
worth & word or two more. Torrend was the 
only Roman priest openly disobeying his 
bishop (150) ; how ? did his bishop incarcerate 
him ? or forbid him to be incarcerated ? 

The style is ironical, underlined by abundant 
quotation marks. ‘Somewhat mystifying 
mores and folkways ’ is the tone for describing 
the West, ‘indigenous jural context’ for 
Africa (113, 57). There are too many general- 
izations about ' Africans ' doing this, ‘ mission- 
aries ' that. There are carelessnesses: a priest, 
summoned to a chief’s death-bed ‘in the vain 
hope that he could alleviate the chief’s 
suffering ’, ° made the last weeks of Mwamba’s 
life more comfortable’ (34); ‘of the com- 
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paratively few catechumens who were even 
baptised . . . innumerable African Christians ' 
relapsed (139). Did missionaries really reject 
‘on innumerable occasions ’ Johnston's advice 
about Swahili (47) ? What is a non-denomina- 
tional sect (76)? Was it traditional marital 
oustom that Christians marry non-Christians 
(130) ? What Christian expects ‘ total 
victory ' before the Second Coming (145) ? 

I noticed few typographical errors: 1828 
for 1822 as the foundation of the Paris Society 
(19), 1929 for 1939 as the end of Ross’s 
Kambole service (188). Is 1919 an error for 
1909 (125) ? otherwise a 1924 source is cited 
for 1929 information. Draper died at Kawimbe 
in 1927 (170). 

In a short book, under 150 small pages 
(excluding appendixes), choice ia central. When 
material on one side is repeatedly chosen, 
information on the other repeatedly omitted, 
the problem of choice becomes a problem of 
bias. Independent Africa will not be content 
with the piety of earlier mission studies; it is 
& pity this book does not provide the new 
critics with a surer foundation. Fortunately, 
the Lord, not the academic, must answer 
Abraham’s questions about the number of 
righteous men necessary to save the city. 


HUMPHEEY J. FISHER 


ARLETTE THURIAUX-HENNEBERT: Les 
Zande dans Vhistoire du Bahr el 
Ghazal et de VE ia. (Collection 
du Centre national d’étude des prob- 
làmes sociaux de l'industrialisation en 
Afrique noire.) 318 pp., 4 maps. 
[Bruxelles]: Éditions de l'Institut de 
Soclologie de l'Université Libre de 
Bruxelles, 1964. Bel. fr. 330. 

STEFANO SANTANDREA : A tribal history 
of the western Bahr el Ghazal. (Museum 
Combonianum, N. 17.) [i], 345 pp., 
4 maps. Bologna: Editrice Nigrizia, 
1964. 

Dr. Thuriaux-Hennebert is surely fully 
justified in believing that intensive local studies 
constitute the best means of extending our 
knowledge of the history of what Sohweinfurth 
called the ‘ heart of Africa '. Several historians 
have concerned themselves with the broad 
framework of nineteenth-century develop- 
ments within the Upper Nile-Upper Congo 
region; a deeper dimension can be explored 
only by taking the ethnio group as the unit of 
study. It would be difficult, also, to choose a 
more significant and exciting example than 
the Azande, with their complicated and 
turbulent expansion, extending their sovereign- 
ty over numbers of subject peoples and 
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assimilating these into fresh political and 
cultural moulds. It is, therefore, all the 
greater a disappointment to discover that 
history for Dr. Thuriaux-Hennebert can be 
constructed only from the documents of con- 
temporary eyewitnesses. This self-imposed 
limitation reduces the author to an almost 
exclusive dependence on European material: 
from the report of the Niam-niam picked up 
by Browne in Darfur in 1789 she jumps to the 
mid-nineteenth century when European 
travellers first entered into direct contact with 
the Azande. The author thus loses an oppor- 
tunity of reconsidering the formative early 
years of the great Zande conquesta, although 
as she herself admita the material relating to 
this epoch has been recorded by linguiste and 
anthropologists and is in dire need of a 
historian’s analysis. But this is by no means 
the full extent of her loss. For without a 
serious attempt to investigate the internal 
dynamics of Zande society, without a detailed 
consideration of dynastic politics and tribal 
rivalries, it is impossible to comprehend the 
external diplomacy of the Azande, or to see 
their leadera as more than puppets reacting 
with various degrees of effectiveness to the 
challenges of contact with the outside world. 
Yet, as Professor Evans-Pritchard has demon- 
strated in relation to one Zande chieftamoy, 
this internal initiative can be revealed by 
using the contemporary written evidence to 
check on the major themes disclosed by oral 
tradition, whereas Dr. Thuriaux-Hennebert 
employs tradition to write & gloss on her 
documents. 

Our loss is all the greater since the author's 
scholarship and command of her chosen 
material is thorough and comprehensive. 
Apart from those studies that have appeared 
since 1960, a reading of which might have 
saved her from a few minor errors—such 8 
her account of the founding of Meshra er Req, 
which has been shown to be based on apparent- 
ly false evidence—or, more seriously, should 
have added considerably to her account of the 
Mahdist contacta with the Azande, she has 
indefatigably exhausted the published material. 
A certain residuum of information regarding 
the Azande has been missed by neglecting the 
unpublished records of travellers and consular 
reports from the Sudan, but this is almost 
certainly of minimal importanoe compared 
with the wealth of documentary material 
relating to the approach from the Wele, 
which, it is now revealed, is available in 
Belgian and Congolese archives. All this has 
enabled her to reconstruct a reliable account 
of what the traders, explorers, and officials 
observed among those Azande with whom they 
came into contact. For assembling all these 
references, for introducing clarity mto many 
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confused accounts, for resolving intricate 
questions of historical geography, and, above 
all, for drawing attention once more to the 
potentialities of this study, future scholars are 
in her debt. But for an insight into Zande 
history, or for & deeper understanding of their 
role in the history of the Sudan and the Congo, 
we must await a historian prepared to make 
full use of the African evidence. 

During more than 30 years’ service in the 
Bahr el Ghazal, Father Santandrea seized his 
opportunities to record traditions and to 
reflect on the problems they present. He has 
now gathered together his material on some 
little-known tribes situated between the Dinka 
and Azande. Each chapter is devoted to a 
different group, with a preliminary, general 
survey, followed by detailed notes, comments, 
and the records of scattered events. The 
historical horizon for most of these people has 
been dominated by either the Zande expansion 
or the nineteenth-century influences from the 
north, and, although at times it is difficult for 
the reader to distinguish between the traditions 
and Father Santandrea’s reflections and 
comments on them, the book contains a 
wealth of incident vividly illustrating the 
strategy and alliances of survival. 

RICHARD GRAY 


JAN VANSINA : Oral tradition: a study 
in historical. methodology. Translated 
by H. M. Wright. xiv, 226 pp. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1965. 30s. 


Professor Vansina enjoys an established 
reputation as the most experienced and success- 
ful student of African oral traditions. In this 
truly masterly survey of the whole field, which 
first appeared in French in 1961, he discusses 
fully the classification of the different types of 
tradition, and how to collect, oriticize, and 
publish them, providing both an indispensable 
handbook for the field-worker, and a brilliant 
introduction to the scientific interpretation of 
this type of evidence for all who have to take 
account of it. The abstract character of much 
of the argument and the necessarily technical 
vocabulary employed must have made the 
original book rather formidable to many 
English-speaking readers, and the present 
excellent translation is therefore assured of the 
warmest welcome from all teachers and 
students of African history. 

It seems almost impertinent to criticize a 
book already generally recognized as a classic, 
but it is perhaps this ciroumstanoe itself which 
justifies the expression of certain reservations. 
No one would question Professor Vansina’s 
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demonstration that such traditions are deter- 
mined in form and content by the whole 
cultural environment which gave them birth 
and that they are not to be understood in 
ignorance of their social context or of the 
purposes which their preservation was designed 
to subserve. It is equally undeniable that the 
historian who has to make use of oral materials 
has muoh to learn from the techniques of field 
inquiry developed by the anthropologist. It 
may seem & mere truism that such sources, like 
any other historical sources whatsoever, can 
only be safely interpreted by scholars with 
fluent command of the language in which they 
are preserved, but it badly needed to be said. 
One’s only fear is that the force with which 
these arguments are developed might carry 
many readers further perhaps than Professor 
Vansina himself would want them to go in 
differentiating oral sources from written ones. 
The historian in Africa certainly faces peculiar 
difficulties which he does not meet in Europe 
and he has to evolve new techniques to deal 
with them, but his task here is essentially the 
same as anywhere else ; there is no occasion to 
imply that there is some special mystique about 
it. Professor Vansina seems always to be 
thinking of &n expatriate historian having first 
of all to find his way into an alien society. It 
must surely be recognized that in the very near 
future the typical historian in Africa will be 
himself an African. While it is clear that the 
Yoruba historian, say, who would reconstruct 
the past of his own people, needs to be as 
professionally skilled as his European or 
American confréres, it is less easy to see why he, 
more than they, should be called upon to under- 
go the secret initiation rites apparently 
practised by social anthropologists. 
D. H. JONES 


J. H. G. Leeson: Land use in Sudan. 


(The World Land Use Survey. 
Regional Monograph No. 4.) xiii, 
191 pp., 20 plates. Bude: Geo 


graphical Publications Ltd., 1965. 
9008. ' 


Land use studies in developing countries 
have a practical significance to development 
projects. They illustrate the problems and 
provide data for future action. A study of land 
use in the Sudan is welcome for both academio 
and practical reasons. Dr. Lebon’s monograph 
deals with a tropical area of which much is 
arid or semi-arid, and it offers valuable com- 
parisons with the three earlier regional land 
use monographs on Hong Kong, Cyprus, and 
Tobago. 

This monograph is the result of ten years of 
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intensive study, during eight of which, whilst 
the author was Professor and Head of the 
Department of Geography in the University of 
Khartoum, several fleld investigations were 
made, particularly in Jebel Marra, the Nuba 
mountains, the Red Sea hills and coastal plain, 
and parts of the South and North. Far more 
than & land use description has been produced. 
The work provides à geographical analysis of 
the Sudan. 

The task was of considerable magnitude. 
The latitudinal extent and area of the Sudan 
(3° 25’ to 23?N : 967,500 square miles), and 
great deficiencies in basic data, have raised 
some major problems of treatment of the sub- 
ject. No extensive land use surveys in the field 
were available. The topographical maps, 
mostly on a scale of 1: 250,000, were too 
inadequate in detail and precision to be of 
much help. Fortunately for most of the 
country north of 8°N there were available the 
high-level trimetrogon air-photographs taken 
by the USAAF in 1948-4. Whilst there are 
more recent air-surveys, these are limited in 
extent and variable in quality. The incom- 
pleteness of these later photographs restricts 
their use for a land use survey. Using his 
knowledge of conditions on the ground, 
Dr. Lebon has been able to make air-photo- 
graphs the basis of muoh of the mapping, 
which has been plotted on a 1 : 1,000,000 scale. 
For areas south of 8°N, data have had to be 
pieced together from & variety of sources, 
which include individual studies and official 
reporta such as that ofthe Jonglei investigation. 
Dr. Lebon has also drawn widely on the eco- 
logical work of Messrs. J. K. Jackson and 
M. N. Harrison and their vegetation map of the 
Sudan which was published on a scale of 
1 : 4,000,000 in 1955. The visual result of the 
completed task of combining many diverse and 
partial sources of information into a compre- 
hensive survey is seen in fig. 39 of the mono- 
graph which is a plotting of the land use types 
on & 1 : 6,000,000 scale. It is a pity that this is 
hidden inside the back cover, and inevitable, 
but unfortunate, that the original 1 : 1,000,000 
sheeta are not published. 

The seasonal nature of the rainfall under hot, 
tropical continental conditions of olimate 
emphasizes the major importance of water 
availability for vegetation and crops, man and 
his stook. Even in the wetter South, with a dry 
season of only three or four months, and where 
a small area has an average annual rainfall 
over 1,200 mm., the irregularities of the 
advance and retreat of the inter-tropical coon- 
vergence and of the rains to the south of it 
mean that water problems are serious. The 
skill in 
adjusting their land use to the uncertainties of 
rainfall, water-level and availability of grazing. 
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In the north-west about one-fifth of the 
country is almost barren desert. The White and 
Blue Niles and other rivers with sources in the 
wet Ethiopian uplands provide invaluable 
sources of irrigation water, but in area (but not 
economically) the share of the Sudan covered 
by the Nile basin irrigated lands must not be 
exaggerated. The monograph gives the prob- 
lems of water supply and management detailed 
consideration, both in the chaptera concerned 
with geology, relief, climate, hydrology, soils 
and vegetation, and in the main body of the 
discussion of land use types. The importance of 
soll texture and permeability in this context 
emerges clearly. 

The interpretation of land use draws on a 
wide range of interrelated facts. A geographical 
synthesis of the features of the natural en- 
vironment and of the human societies, their 
techniques and customs, must be made. This 
involves selection of material in order to 
understand and reveal the special character- 
istics of land use in different areas. It is 
possible for details which are rather marginal in 
relevance to slip in. Some of the interesting 
material included in the discussion of the social 
systems of different tribes might sometimes be 
viewed thus. The section on vegetation pro- 
vides a considerable amount of botanical 
information. Some of this goes beyond the 
needs of the monograph, and it hardly seems 
that it can be justified wholly on the grounds 
of not having been published hitherto nor as 
aid to the recognition of species in the field. 
However, much of the land use in the Sudan 
reflects the vegetation cover in an unimproved 
state, which has been modifled in varying 
degrees by human activity. It is highly 
Bignificantto appreciate that the various grasses 
and types of savanna have different soil and 
water needs, and also that their varying habits 
of growth and fodder value affect the lives of 
the pastoral tribes. 

A particularly interesting part of the chapter 
on land use types is that which discusses the 
movements of nomadic tribes and their com- 
plex environmental adjustments—to water 
supplies and available grazing in particular. 
Figs. 18, 20-25, and 27 are of much interest 
in this respect. Dr. Lebon’s discussion of the 
distinctions between sedentary and nomadic 
pastoralists emphasizes the importance of an 
understanding of the social geography and 
anthropology to land use studies. The preju- 
dice of nomadic tribes towards agriculture, 
though breaking down, is a significant factor. 
It is & difficult matter always to draw & clear 
division between dependence on cropping or 
pastoral activities. In this context, logical 
though it is in terms of the ordered scheme of 
the World Land Use types, treatment of 
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may be less appropriate in the Sudan. This is 
not to say that agriculture, whether of irrigated 
cotton or other crops in the Gezira, at Khasm- 
el-Girba or on the Nile riverain lands, or flood 
irrigation in the Gash and Baraka deltas, or 
rainjand oultivation in central Sudan, is not 
of the utmost importance (especially in 
economic terms), but the area affected and 
proportion of the present estimated population 
of 13 million mvolved sre limited. Many 
special qualities of the Sudan must be appre- 
ciated in a land use study. A regulated system 
of land tenure such as is found in the Gezira or 
Managil cotton lands is not the prevalent 
pattern. Except in north-eastern Sudan, there 
is no private ownership of either cultivated or 
grazing land. The complexities of the subject 
are illustrated further by historical considera- 
tions. The effecte of slave-raiding and in- 
security in the past, changes in pastoral 
practices such as the turning of the Baggara 
tribe from camel to cattle herding, or the 
explanation of the origins of terraced agricul- 
ture in Jebel Marra, the Nuba mountains, and 
the Ingessana Hills, are instances of the need 
to draw upon a wide knowledge of social con- 
ditions and physical geography. This 
Dr. Lebon has done. The subject is often in- 
volved and sometimes the text itself also 
becomes involved. A more definite subdivision 
of the long ch. iii might have helped here. 
The more generalized world classification 
scheme, when applied to areas with special 
and distinctive qualities, must be modified. 
This has been & particularly difficult exercise 
for the Sudan. Dr. Lebon has evolved & scheme 
of 30 land use types, with some further sub- 
divisions for vegetation characteristics in some 
areas of unimproved land. The 1 6,000,000 
map and the scheme itself are detailed, and at 
times intricate, but this is largely unavoidable 
in view of the size and varied character of the 
Sudan. Problems of definition, when com- 
bined systems of grazing and cropping or 
different forms of land rotation or shifting 
cultivation occur, are dificult to resolve. A 
hard and fast line between used and unused 
unimproved land is not always easily drawn. 
Inevitably on the sesle of working the minute 
urban areas and irrigated lands in smali 
patches or river bank strips cannot be mapped. 
The more generalization there is, the greater is 
the loss of significant detail. It would be hard 
to simplify the scheme set out in table xx. 
The fourth and final chapter on land uso 
problems is of particular interest. Im the 
Sudan, where industry, even of & craft or 
traditional nature, is limited and in the early 
stages of development, uss of the land for 
grazing, cropping, or forestry must be the 
mainstay of the economy for a considerable 
tims to come. The discussion of this problem 
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has both academic and applied value, although 
it involves some repetition of pointe made 
earlier in the monograph. Scientific study of 
the land use reveals strikingly cases of over- 
use or misuse. Although population densities 
are low by world standards, locally there are 
overpopulstion pressures, for example, on the 
Nile riverain lands or in the shifting cultivation 
areas of the Azande in the South. Soil deple- 
tion and erosion, especially in overgrazed 
areas around water-points, demonstrate the 
fine balance between plant cover and soil and 
climate and ita vulnerability to upset by man. 
The desirability of & controlled system of 
natural pasture management—' deferred 
grazing '—s&nd perhaps some form of stock 
ranching, is clear but ite adoption would in- 
volve complex mental and social readjust- 
ments. The vexed question of fire damage to 
the vegetation is another example. Elimina- 
tion of grasa-firing, even if possible, would not 
be wholly beneficial since, where there is no 
fire check, ticks and unwanted grass species 
may multiply. The distinctive physica] and 
social characteristics and problems of the 
North and the South of the Sudan are con- 
Btently revealed. They must be aocommo- 
dated in the development projects of the 
future. 

The text is well supported by 89 di 
and maps, many of which afford a valuable 
picture of distribution patterns, by 38 half- 
tone illustrations, and by 24 tables. Sources of 
information are fully indicated, and a valuable 
bibliographical list of published and un- 
published sources appears in the footnotes. It 
would have been easier for reference, however, 
had this information been assembled at the end 
of the work. Careful proof-reading has almost 
entirely eliminated misprinta. In some cases 
there are very minor discrepancies in the maps 
and map keys. The railway system shown on 
some of the maps, no doubt a result of the time 
required to go through the press, is not quite 
up to date. Appendix B on the Thornthwaite 
classification of climates would be rather 
difficult for a non-specialist to comprehend, and 
some misprints have crept into the water 
balance computation for Yambio in table 
XXIV. In the chapters dealing with the 
physical geography of the Sudan, there are 
some points which might be debated by the 
specialist, but this is inevitable where com- 
pression is required, and the conclusions, so 
far as the understanding of the land use is 
concerned, are not affected. 

Indeed one has to search hard for any 
defects, and those that are found are minor in 
oharaoter. The reviewer would reiterate the 
words of the editor in his preface—' this fine 
exposition of the whole land use of the Sudan ’. 
It is to be hoped that it will provide a model 
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for surveys of land use m other parte of the 
world, and that, within the Sudan, it will be 
valued for its academic contribution to the 
better understanding of the country, and as a 
foundation and a sign-post for a more effective 
future use of the Sudan’s natural assets. 

J. OLIVER 


JAMES L. GIBBS, Jr. (ed.): Peoples of 
Africa. xiv, 594 pp. New York, eto. : 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Ino., 
[1965]. 

This is a really admirable textbook for 
students of ecology and special areas in Africa 
as well as for those beginning anthropology. 
Fifteen societies are described. These include 
foragers, pastoralists, agriculturalista, and 
mixed farmers. They are distributed over most. 
of the sub-Saharan ecological zones, which 
largely coincide with the culture areas desig- 
nated by Herskovits. A surprisingly large 
number of prominent anthropologists have 
contributed. All contributors have expressed 
themselves very clearly, even though some of 
them deal with aspects of complicated themes 
which have appeared in their monographs. 
Some material is published for the first time, 
particularly that by Dr. Gibbs on the Kpelle of 
Liberia and by Dr. Southwold on the Ganda. 

The editor has not tried to impose a rigid 
theme on the material, but he does suggest 
oertain correlations of ecology, population size, 
and political and social complexity. He does 
this by including before each article a short 
summary, in which he compares the society 
described with others in the book on the basis 
of the above three variables. 

A strong interest of the editor throughout is 
the way in which the various societies are inte- 
grated. The Afikbo Ibo of Eastern Nigeria are 
politically uncentralimed, but are charac- 
terized by a strong development of associations 
which have the funotion of integrating a wide 
range of people in & unitary manner. The same 
general function is ascribed to five other 
societies described, the  Tiriki, Jie, Tiv, 
Yoruba, and Swazi, which have formalized age 
systems. Among the Yoruba and Swazi these 
systems are supplemented by the existence of 
kingdoms as socially integrative institutions. 
At more specific level, the functions of some 
age systems among these peoples are sharply 
differentiated. The Tiriki system has assisted 
the difficult process of acculturation. The Jie 
system tends to reinforce cultural conservatism. 
Tiv age-seta cut across the divisive effects of a 
dominant patrilineal principle. 

The pastoral Jie, Fulani, and Somali are 
similarly compared. All three analyses show 
that in the necessary movement of people with 
their cattle, the cluster of righta pertaining to 
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individual herds provides the focus of group 
formation. Thus basic to the structural forma- 
tion of social groupe cattle are also at the basis 
of ideology : that of the lineage among the 
Somali, and that of the family among the Jie 
and Fulani. 

Foragers are represented by the !Kung 
Bushmen of the Kalahari desert and the Mbuti 
Pygmies of the Ituri forest. A common feature 
of both is the wandering band, which is of 
necessity small. Though these two peoples 
differ in detail in their hunting techniques, they 
both exhibit the marked lack of social com- 
plexity characteristic of hunters and gatherers. 

Agriculturalists and mixed farmers may 
together be divided roughly into those 
societies generally devoid of political centraliza- 
tion and those constituting centralized states. 
The relevance of type of subsistence to political 
organization is apparent in the example of the 
Ganda. The Ganda staple crop is the banana 
which requires very little attention and can 
be grown im the same plot for many years. 
This allows a relatively high density of 
population and enables men, freed from the 
time-consuming labour of other agricultural 
societies, to concentrate their energies on 
elaborating the society’s institutions, in- 
cluding that of government and kingship. The 
result is the development of one of the most 
highly refined and strongly centralized king- 
doms in Africa before the coming of the 
European. 

Of the centralized states, the Ruanda are 
clearly distinguished by their caste-like 
structure. But, strangely, the Suku are not 
accorded the separate designation of ‘ segmen- 
tary state ’, in spite of the pioneering work by 
Aidan Southall among the Alur in 1953. The 
editor is as guilty here as the author. He states 
that the Suku have both political centraliza- 
tion and a strong segmentary lineage principle 
and, as if announcing new findings, indicates 
‘that the two principles are not completely 
incompatible, as they have sometimes been 
asserted to be, but complementary '. Referring 
to the same article the editor curiously des- 
cribes matrilineal descent and patrilocal 
residence as virtually incompatible norms, 
rather than as a variation of the matrilineal 
principle. Even at the level of a textbook it 
may be better to avoid these categorical 
assertions. 

But these seem to be the only faults in a book 
of very many virtues. The editor and publishers 
have done a fine job. 

D. J. PARKIN 


Rosert F. Gray and P. H. GULLIVER 
(ed.): The family estate in Africa : 
studtes 4n the role of property in family 
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structure and lineage continuity. — v, 
265 pp. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1964. 30s. 


In the tradition of P. H. Gulliver’s own The 
family herds and Jack Goody’s indispensable 
Cambridge symposium The developmental cycle 
tn domestic groups, this volume of essays 
edited jointly by Dr. Gray and Dr. Qulliver 
examines the recurrent patterns of formation, 
growth, and diseolution in the life of the family 
and its resources in seven traditional African 
societies (Shambala, Tanganyika;  Gusii, 
Kenya; Suku, Congo;  Taita, Kenya; 
Lobedu, Transvaal; Arusha, Tanganyika; 
and Sonjo, Tanganyika). In a straight- 
forwardly written, if sometimes curiously 
naive, introduction, Dr. Gray justifies this at 
once economic and developmental (or ‘ pro- 
cessural ") approach in terms of the light which 
it sheds on the manner in which kinship 
relations are connected with rights in property 
and change as these change. 

While one welcomes the emphasis on 
ecological and economic factors, Dr. Gray’s 
treatment reveals all too clearly the danger of 
placing too great weight on these imperatives 
to the neglect of other relevant influences. 
Thus, in discussing the effects of migration, an 
evolutionary sequence is envisaged in which 
the migrant family groups lose the autonomy 
and independence (which they are assumed to 
have possessed as migrants) in response to 
further influxes of new settlers and population 
growth. No account is taken of defensive or 
offensive needs, of common ritual interesta, or 
of pre-existing social, political, or religious 
organization, to say nothing of culture in the 
widest sense. Similarly, given that polygyny 
in patrilineal societies gives rise to matri- 
centric divisions within the polygynous family, 
the suggestion that whether this, or the 
patrilineal tendency, ‘prevails’ is mainly 
determined by the system of property rights is 
altogether too simplistic. And it is equally 
questionable to argue that the reason the 
matri-centrio ‘house’ principle is prominent 
amongst the Gusii is the ‘strict system of 
bride-price book-keeping '. 

In short, what might otherwise be an 
unexceptionable plea for the need to give due 
weight to ecological and economic considera- 
tions in any thorough structural (or * pro- 
cessural’) analysis all too often degenerates 
into & blatant environmental and economic 
determinism. 

Fortunately, as a whole, the essays are more 
rewarding than this introduction. Professor 
Winans opens with a workmanlike account of 
the Shambala family, enlarging on his previous 
monograph on this people, and pointing how 
in this patrilineal society marriage payments 
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do not convey full righte over women to their 
husbands. A married Shambala woman 
remains partly at least still a member of her 
own natal lineage and her father continues to 
have considerable ritual responsibility towards 
her. In the followmg generation, as we would 
expect, matrilateral ties are correspondingly 
important. Next Professor R. A. Levine 
contributes some further material on the 
family organization of that well-dooumented 
people, the Gusii, showing how contemporary 
land shortage and the growing economic 
independence of sons jointly weaken tradi- 
tional paternal authority. Professor Igor 
Kopytoff follows with new information on the 
interesting family and lineage structure of the 
Suku who have the distinotion of being the 
only matrilineal people dealt with in this 
volume. Despite their adherence to this 
principle of descent, however, marriage pay- 
mente run high and include a substantial 
portion for the bride’s father as a reward for 
having begot and safely reared his daughter. 
Moreover, on divorce the amount of bride- 
wealth returned to the husband is reduced by 
half for each daughter born to him, and by & 
quarter for each son. There are thus clearly 
established paterna] rights in this matrilineal 
society and these rights can be relinquished 
by the husband and given over to his wife’s 
lineage with the return of his marriage pay- 
ments. The father’s legal role is consequently 
that of a trustee for his wife's lineage; and 
daughters are in effect redeemed on marriage 
when their father is rewarded for his services. 
Sons in turn are expected to remain with their 
fathers until the latters' deaths. This is 
fascinating material. 

The next artiole on the Taita family 
. developmental cycle by Professor and Mrs. 
Harris is also interesting. In common with 
many Muslim societies but few non-Muslim 
African societies (the Tswana are an excep- 
tion), the Taita, though patrilineal, do not 
have exogamous clans and indeed tend to 
concentrate their marriages within their 
principal residential groups. It is difficult, 
however, to see why the exercise of property 
rights as contingent on local residence, or the 
sharp emphasis on matrilateral ties, should 
excite any more surprise than the operation 
of similar factors (with, however, clan exo- 
gamy) amongst that prototype of patriliny 
the Nuer. The * appearance of bilaterality ' at 
the local level in the composition of residential 
units is not a very rare feature in patrilineal 
societies. 

The Taita are followed by the Lobedu on 
whose family organization and marriage 
system Dr. Krige has contributed a long and 
well-documented article which is all the more 
welcome since it incorporates new material 
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collected since her earlier research and 
publications. Richly studded with case 
material, this essay emphasizes the crucial 
exchange role of cattle in marriage and the 
pairing of aiblings in terms of a man’s right to 
marry with the cattle acquired through his 
sister’s marriage and his corresponding 
obligation to produce a daughter for his sister’s 
son to marry. However, contrary to Edmund 
Leach’s interpretation (in ‘The structural 
implications of  matrilateral cross-cousin 
marriage’, JAZ, rxxxi, 1-2, 1951), this is 
not a ‘Kachin structure in reverse’ with & 
strong tendency for the wife-receiving group 
to rank higher than the wife-giving. On the 
contrary, Dr. Krige maintains, the relationship 
between wife-takers and givers is one of mutual 
respect and equality. What does emerge, 
though, is that the cattle-linked sister has s 
special ritual relation with her brother’s 
children. And it is interesting that tradition- 
ally, though rarely to-day, a husband on 
divorce could not keep his wife’a children but 
received a total refund of his marriage payment 
cattle with their increase. The children went 
with the mother and when she remarried were 
absorbed into her new husband’s lineage. 

Dr. Krige’s essay is followed by an admirably 
clear account of the Arusha family by Dr. 
Gulliver which affords & useful supplement to 
his recently published volume on Arusha social 
control. This brings out strikingly the dis- 
parity between the ideal familial values of the 
Arusha and their actual situation and shows 
how the traditional authority of the father 
with its economic basis in the control of 
bride-wealth can be offset by a son’s ties in the 
age-set system, as well as to-day by his 
increasing opportunities for economic indepen- 
dence. Finally, Dr. Gray himself conoludes 
with & short essay on Sonjo lineage structure 
and property in which his concern with 
reducing kinship ties to property interests 
seems to be responsible for his strange con- 
clusion that irrigation water—which is not 
lineage controled—can hardly be considered 
as a form of property. Why not? 


I. M. LEWIS 


PAUL SPENCER : The Samburu: a study 
of geroniocracy tn a nomadic tribe. 
xxv, 341 pp., 4 plates. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1965. 
40s. 


The author of this book did 27 months of 
field-work among the Samburu, a branch of 
the Masai in northern Kenya, He regards the 
choice of & virtually unknown tribe for study 
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as & “risk many anthropoligists have to take’. 
This seems to be a rather unfortunate remark, 
for surely an anthropologist should be glad to 
find a tribe which has not been studied; or is 
he no more than a sort of literary plumber who 
has to probe the unknown because it is a job 
he is paid to do? However, he clearly liked 
the Samburu when he got among them, and 
his book is a good and useful contribution to 
Nilo-Hamitic studies. In spite of our defective 
knowledge of the rest of the Masai, Dr. 
Spencer’s account makes it clear that there 
are considerable and significant differences 
between the patterns of organization of the 
Masai and the Samburu. The elders have 
much more power than they appear to have 
among the Masai, while the Samburu seem to 
have had no latbons of the Masai type. It 
might, however, be legitimate to speculate as 
to whether an anthropologist working to-day 
is likely to have such reliable sources of 
information as those of 30 or even 20 years ago, 
in the time before a period of unprecedented 
change during which a whole generation has 
elapsed. Nevertheless the book gives an 
excellent, detailed, and well-documented 
account of certain aspects of Samburu life. It 
consists of 11 chapters, the first three of 
which deal with stock economy, clanship and 
exogamy (in which the interdependence of 
clansmen is stressed), the family and the herd, 
and the allotment of cattle to wives. In the 
fourth chapter we come to the segmentary 
descent system, by which term Dr. Spencer 
designates the two-group division (' Black 
Cattle’ and ' White Cattle’) with sub- 
divisions, il-maretta, which he calls phratries, 
clans, and sub-clans. The phratries seem to 
correspond to the in-kishomin of the Masai, 
and the clans to their sl-gilat. But this section 
of the book needs a good deal more elucidation. 
It is followed by & short account of the age-seta 
which is far from adequate. (In passing, is 
olpirot on p. 82 & misprint, or is it the correct 
Samburu word ?) Much of the rest of the book 
deals with the ‘conspicuous difference ' 
between the moran (warriors) and the rest of 
the society, with the restrictions placed on 
them, and with the control exercised over 
them by the elders. The latter appear as the 
real power in the tribe, controlling the moran 
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by means of their privilege of cursing. The 
status of women is then discussed. There is & 
chapter on ‘ social attitudes and ceremony ' in 
which we are given analyses of (a) a partioular 
marriage, (b) circumcision ceremonies, and 
(c) danoing, together with an explanation of 
the ‘shaking’ in which both Samburu and 
Masai indulge, e.g. before battle. The last two 
chapters compare the Samburu and some of 
their neighbours (Turkana, Dorobo, Rendille), 
and offer some remarks on ° the gerontocratio 
society ' in general. It will thus be seen that 
the book covers only a limited part of the 
whole of Samburu society; the subject of 
religion, for instance, is not really brought in 
at all. Although the index gives ‘ religious 
beliefs, p. 185-93 ’, all that we find on turning 
to these pages is a vague statement that 
certain actions may lead to misfortune through 
the agency of supernatural forces which are 
ultimately direoted by ‘God’; and this is 
followed by a number of statementa about 
ritual cursing. Our knowledge of Masai 
religious beliefs is very inadequate, and one 
might have hoped for further information 
from this book, not in spite of, but rather 
because of, ite insistence on gerontocracy. 
Dr. Spencer’s note that he has given a fuller 
account of Samburu religious beliefs elsewhere 
does not excuse this shortcoming, especially 
when ‘ elsewhere ’ turns out to be not a normal 
published source, but a cyclostyled paper read 
at a conference. In a book of this size it should 
surely have been mentioned that the Samburu 
appear to be the ‘ Burkeneji’ of the early 
travellers such as Teleki and von Héhnel 
(whose book, incidentally, is not included in 
the bibliography, though Thomson’s is, and 
he hardly saw the Samburu). The diagrams 
are helpful, though the map on p. xvi is not 
so good. In one of the four coloured plates 
the skin colour has come out with a queer 
bluish tinge. There is a great deal of value in 
the book, and the chapter on the moran is of 
particular importance; the practice of 
whipping contesta desoribed here is another of 
the interesting peouliarities of the Samburu. 
Dr. Spencer has done well with the material 
he has selected for presentetion. 


G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


SHORT NOTICES 


Orro A. JÄGER: Antiquities of north 
Ethiopia : a guide. 130 pp., 12 plates. 
Stuttgart: F. A. Brockhaus Komm. 
Gesch. GmbH, Abt. Antiquarium ; 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner and Co., 1965. 30s. 

This is a nicely produced guide to the 
antiquities of northern Ethiopia written by an 
enthusiast for the benefit of layman and 
tourist rather than the expert. Dr. Jager spent 
several years in Ethiopia where he served as & 
medical adviser. The beauty of the country, 
its wonderful climate, ite exciting fauna, and 
the antiquities which testify to Ethiopia’s long 
&nd turbulent history have all combined to 
arouse the author’s interest in the history and 
civilization of this ancient realm. Dr. Jager 
has a keen eye for art and beauty; he has 
travelled widely and wisely in northern 
Ethiopia and knows the Gondar area parti- 
cularly well. His narrative is pleasant and 
unpretentious, and the illustrations and 
drawings convey the authentic atmosphere of 
Ethiopia. 

Apart from the Gondar region, the guide 
deals with the antiquities of the Aksum area 
and the famous monolithic churches of 
Lalibela. The historical narrative reveals the 
pen of the amateur rather than the professional 
scholar—and, perhaps inevitably, there are 
many inaccuracies and oddities. The table of 
historical dates and the bibliography are 
somewhat inadequate: the Kebra nagast has 
been placed in the sixth century [ste], Enno 
Littmann is throughout described as an 
archaeologist, and Conti Rossini obtains one 
mention in the bibliography, while Perruchon 
achieves no fewer than 14! Terms like 
* Sabaean ’ or ‘ Jewish ’ lack precise definition, 
and the beginnings of Oriental Christianity 
are described in terms that would worry the 
student of Eastern religions. The English 
translation (7) is somewhat idiosyncratic, and 
minor blemishes, such as ‘ apocryphaes’, 
‘Henoch’ (p. 20), 'autocephal' (p. 124), 
ought to have been removed. 

Nevertheless, tourists as well as seasoned 
travellers in Ethiopia will welcome Dr. J&ger's 
monograph. 

EDWARD ULLENDOREFFE 


GUNTHER KRAHL: Deutsch-arabtsches 
Wörterbuch. | xxii, 480, [xxvii] pp. 
Leipzig: VEB Verlag Enzyklopädie, 
1964. DM 30. 


The fact that this work has an introduotory 
sketch of German grammar—noun and verb 


inflexions, etc. (both in German and Arabio)— 
seems to indicate that it is primarily intended 
for Arabic speakers, rather than German 
speakers. The nature of the work itself bears 
out this impression. There are approximately 
12,000 entries, but only rarely are more than 
one or two Arabic equivalents given, and the 
ricoh subtlety of nuance of Arabio is unex- 
ploited. For ' Sendung ' we are given only the 
mercantile term irsaliya, the radio term 
barndmaj (no mention of idha'a), and as an 
equivalent of ' Mission’ risala (and not wafd 
or tawfid). For ‘ Posse’ we are given only 
masrahiya hazliya Ka biya or fasl mudhik, and 
nothing for the more generalized sense of the 
word outside theatrical usage. While it is a 
reasonably good guide for the Arabic speaker 
to everyday, technical, and business German, 
the sparseness of the interpretations makes it 
doubtful whether it will be found adequate for 
the Arab desirous of reading German imagina- 
tive literature or poetry. For German speakers 
attempting to write acceptable Arabic it would 
certainly be of little use. 

In the light of this, it seems odd that the 
compiler has thought fit not merely to in- 
corporate all the numerals (up to the thousands 
—‘sieben’, ‘siebzehn’, 'aiebzig', ‘ sieben- 
hundert', ‘siebentausend’ all get separate 
entries) in the dictionary, but also to add an 
appendix listing the Arabio cardinals and 
ordinals in their full form written out in 
words, a feature of use only to German 
speakers. 

The typography is excellent and very clear ; 
one contributory cause of the clarity is that 
only essential vowels are given. 


A. F. L. BRESTON 


GEOFFREY PARRINDER: Jesus in the 
Qur'ün. 187 pp. London: Faber and 
Faber, 1965. 32s. 6d. 


Dr. Parrinder, who is Reader in the Com- 
parative Study of Religion in the University of 
London, considers that ' the encounter of the 
world religions is & major fact of our times and 
it demands a restatement of traditional 
theological expression ’ (p. 144). He conceives 
of his book as providing a tool for some of this 
theological activity by presenting ‘a com- 
pendium of Quranic teaching on this great 
subject’ (p. 15). Though his interest is thus 
religious and theological the book is primarily 
a work of scholarship. It passes in review all 
the references to Jesus in the Qur’&n, arranging 
them according to topic. The focus is on the 
Qur’an itself, but later Muslim commentators 
are taken into account where they throw some 
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light on the interpretation of the text. Recent 
writing by Muslims and some books and 
articles by Christians are also drawn on. 
There are also comparisons with the New 
Testament and other early Christian material 
in order to bring out parallelisms between 
these and the Qur'ün. 

It might have been thought that there was 
little: new to be said on these matters. Yet 
Dr. Parrinder’s assertion that ‘ the teaching of 
the Qur'ün about Jesus is widely ignored’ 
(p. 15) is amply justifled by the many novel 
pieces of insight to be gained from his book. 
His careful collection of relevant material and 
still more his eirenic exploration of various 
possibilities of interpretation have produced & 
fascinating work from which the present 
reviewer gladly acknowledges that he has 
gained much of value. It is to be hoped that 
this book will help to stimulate the needed 
theological discussions, not least by such 
phrases as ‘the undoubted revelation of God 
in Muhammad and in the Qur’én’ (p. 173). 
One small slip has been noted in the remarks 
about gods having wives and families (pp. 73, 
136); there is nothing in Wellhausen's Reste 
arabischen Heidentums to justify such con- 
cepts, despite references to ‘daughters of 
God’ in the Qur'ün. The reference to the 
Hibbert Journal on p. 127 should be to an 
article entitled ‘Islamic theology and the 
Christian theologian ’, and to xı, April 1951. 
That on p. 159 to this Bulletin is to xxr, l, 
1958, 1-14. 

W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


Hans KINDERMANN (tr): Über die 
guten Sitten beim Essen und Trinken : 
das ist das 11. Buch von al- Ghazzalv s 
Hauptwerk. Übersetzung und Bearbes- 
tung als ein Bettrag zur Geschichte 
unserer Tischstiten. xxix, 330 pp. + 
addendum slip. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1964. Guilders 45. 


The student of al-Ghaz&li will perhaps be 
somewhat disappointed by this book for it is 
not primarily about al-Ghaz&li, but, as the 
sub-title indicates, about the history of table 
manners and other customs connected with 
eating. It is nevertheless a most learned work, 
and contains & mass of material from many 
obscure sources. The translation ocoupies only 
42 pp., then 280 pp. are given to particular 
words, while an ‘ analytischer Sachindex’ is 
allotted about 70. This gives some idea of the 
character of the work. Anyone who dips mto 
it will find much fascinating lore and accounts 
of vestigial customs, while the index makes it 
eminently usable as a work of reference. 

W. MONTGOMHBY WATT 
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HELGA Brentses: Die Imamaislehren 
ym Islam nach der Darstellung des 
Asoh‘art. (Abhandlungen der Süch- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Leipzig. Philologisch-historische 
Klasse, Bd. 54, Ht. 5. 60 pp. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1964. 
DM 8.10. 


This essay, consisting of about 50 large 
pages, is devoted to an examination of the 
views of the imamate held by various Islamic 
sects, as these have been expounded by the 
well-known al-Ash‘arl in his Magalai al 
Ilslámiyyin. The material is presented in seven 
chapters dealing with Khawürij, Zaydites, 
extreme Shi'a, Rawafid, Mu'tazila, Murji'a, 
and Sunnites. To the statements of al-Ash'ari 
there has been added much information from 
other sources about the persons named. On 
the whole this has been competently done ; the 
most questionable point noticed is the in- 
clusion of Dirar b. ‘Amr among the Mu'tazila 
(p. 42 f.) despite the saying of al-Khayyat (not 
mentioned though the book was used) that he 
was a follower of Jahm. Fundamentally, 
however, the essay is no more than a prelimi- 
nary collection of material. The treatment is at 
what might be called the conceptual level as 
distinct from the existential; that is, there is 
no attempt to relate the views a man held to 
his historical situation. One might have 
expected, e.g., some consideration of the close 
association of some of the Mu'tazila with 
al-Ma'mün. Again many profound difficulties 
raised by the material are ignored, such as the 
relation of Diràr to the Mu'tazila, the problem 
of how Abū Hanifa can have views ‘ close to 
the Murji’a’” or be reckoned as one of them 
(p. 48) and yet presumably be a Sunnite, and 
the connotation of the terms Rawafid and 
Imamiyya, assumed to be identical on p. 15 
but apparently ignored on p. 36. In extenua- 
tion it may be noted that the essay was 
completed early in 1962, since which date 
material and discussions have appeared which 
make such an essay hardly worth publishing in 
1966. 

W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


STANLEY LANE-POOLE : Saladin and the 
fall of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
(Khayats Oriental Reprints, No. 8.) 
[i] xix, 416 pp., map. Beirut: 
Khayats, 1964. L.L.12, 30s. 


Since this book was first published in 1898 
(second ed., 1926), much work has been done 
on the Egypt and Syria of Ayyübid times. 
The essential characteristics, political and 
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military, of the Ayyiibid régime are now more 
fully understood than heretofore. Attention 
has also been given, in the course of modern 
research, to the difficult problems of financial, 
economic, and commercial nature, which beset 
the Ayyübids. The numerous publications of 
more recent date have set the career of 
Selah al-Din in a more exact and luminous 
perspective. None the less, the present volume, 
based on Arabio sources of the first importance, 
e.g. the works of Baha’ al-Din, Ibn al-Athir, 
‘Imad al-Din, eto., and also on invaluable 
Christian sources such as the chronicles of 
William of Tyre and of Ernoul, remains the 
best narrative account available in English of 
the great Muslim whose name—after that of 
the Prophet Muhammad—still evokes perhaps 
the most immediate of responses in the 
Christian mind. This volume is furnished 
with an index and with a number of maps and 
tables (p. xvii gives a list of contents, mis- 
leading, however, in one or two small details— 
the reissue contains, e.g., no list of illustrations 
and no table xv). The reappearance in print of 
this well-known book should be welcome to 
student and scholar alike. 
V. J. PAREY 


J. J. SAUNDERS: A history of medieval 
Islam. xv, 219 pp. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1965. 32s. 


This work, as the author himself makes clear 
(p. viii), is not a direct outcome of original 
research. It is in fact an attempt to set forth 
in brief the achievements and attitudes of 
modern historical scholarship within the broad 
field of medieval Islam. Mr. Saunders, m the 
preface to this book, states his belief that there 
is now in being a considerable reading public 
interested in the Muslim East—a publio, 
however, as yet ill-furnished, in English, with 
historical works of & general nature. This 
volume has been written as a small contribu- 
tion towards the fulfilment of such & need. 

A. first chapter outlines the conditions pre- 
vailing in pre-Islamic Arabia. Further chapters 
trace the course of Muslim history from the 
time of the Prophet Muhammad to the Mongol 
capture of Baghdad (seventh-thirteenth cen- 
turies). A final chapter is devoted to the 
civilization of medieval Islam and a short 
epilogue pointe forward to events after the fall 
of Baghdad in 1258. Mr. Saunders does not 
examine Islam aa a religion; nor does he refer 
more than briefly to the affairs of Muslim 
Spain and Muslim India. Each chapter is 
provided with a short annotated list of 
suggestions for further reading, the main 
emphasis resting on books, monographs, and 
articles of recent date in English and French 
(there is mention also of one or two works in 
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German and Italian). The author notes also 
translations, into English and French, of 
important Muslim sources (e.g. of works by 
Nizam al-Mulk and Ibn Khaldiin). The 
volume contains, in addition, a glossary of 
Muslim terms, a chronology of the main dates, 
& number of maps, and &n index. Mr. Saunders, 
through a careful selection of material, has 
sought ‘ to indicate the main trends of Islamic 
historical evolution ’ (p. viii). His book, which 
is olear and informative in character, deserves 
the favourable attention of the wider public 
mentioned in the preface. 
V. J. PARRY 


MAHMUD Y. Zay: Egypts struggle for 


independence. x, 258 pp., map. 

Beirut: Khayats, 1965. L.L. 18, $6. 

Despite ita emotive title, this book is a 
serious investigation of Anglo-Egyptian rela- 
tions from 1882 to 1936, intended ‘ to provide 
the reader with a historical study... of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936’ (p. ix). The 
scope of Dr. Zayid’s inquiry is thus confined 
to diplomatic and political history ; and since, 
from the select bibliography and footnote 
references, it seems that he had access only to 
published materials (almost exclusively in 
English and Arabic), the analytical depth of 
the resulting presentation is necessarily 
limited. After an introductory chapter, 
summarizing developments down to the 
British occupation, Dr. Zayid enters upon his 
main theme. Ch. ii deals with the occupation 
proper, from 1882 to 1914. The sources cited 
for these first two chapters vary considerably 
in authority, and some indication of their 
standing would have been useful. The 
important recent study, Ronald Robinson and 
John Gallagher with Alice Denny, Africa and 
the Victorians (London, 1961), has apparently 
not been consulted. Ch. iii and iv cover the 
protectorate and the course of events leading to 
its abrogation. Ch. v-vii describe the ensuing 
vicissitudes of Anglo-Egyptian diplomacy, and 
their repercussions on political life between 
1922 and 1936. The Treaty of 1936 is examined 
in detail. There are some slips in names and 
dates, and the typography is not impeccable. 


P. M. HOLT 


ROBERT W. MAODONALD : The League 
of Arab States : a study in the dynamics 
of regional organization. xiii, 407 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1965. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
685.) 


This book attempts an analysis of the 
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League of Arab States as a case study in 
regional organization. While the author has 
made use of League documents and interviewed 
many persons directly engaged in its work, he 
corroborates his interpretations of the material 
with extensive use of secondary sources. He 
starta out with the premise that the League has 
been & relatively effective agency for the 
accommodation of the rivalries and conflicting 
nationsl, or particular, interests among Arab 
states, thus helping to maintain peace between 
them. He then refers to the expanded 
activities and increased efforta of the League 
in bringing about greater economic and 
cultural co-operation between member states, 
as well as in promoting better arrangements of 
collective security between them. He finds 
its efficiency and efficacy proven in the area of 
regional functional and political organization. 
To this extent those who felt that the League 
would remain at best an instrument for the 
national policies of one or another of the 
stronger Arab states and at worst a dead paper 
organization have been disappointed. . The 
author also suggests & real and effective 
extension of the League’s independent au- 
thority and influence with member states under 
the energetic administration of Seoretary- 
General Muhammad ‘Abd al-Khaliq Hassüna. 


P. J. VATIKIOTIS 


JAMES FULLER BLuMHARDT and D. N. 
MACKENZIE : Catalogue of Pashto 
manuscripts in the libraries of the 
British Isles. xi, 147 pp. London: 
British Museum and Commonwealth 
Relations Office, 1965. TOs. 


This catalogue is something new in library 
co-operation, for it represents the first ' union 
catalogue’ of manuscripts in one Asian 
language in British libraries. It describes the 
170 Pashto manuscripta known to exist in 
these libraries, mostly in the British Museum 
(69) and India Office Library (60) with smaller 
numbers in the John Rylands Library (16), 
School of Oriental and African Studies (10), 
University Library, Cambridge (8), Bodleian 
Library (5), Trinity College, Dublm (2). The 
late J. F. Blumhardt had described 62 of these 
in his Catalogue of the Marathi . . . , Pushtu and 
Sindhi manuscripts in the library of the British 
Museum, London, 1905, and 54 of the IOL 
manuscripts in an unpublished catalogue ; 
other descriptions had been published by Ethé 
and Browne. These descriptions, amounting 
to 126, have been edited and revised by 
Dr. MacKenzie, who is solely responsible for 
the descriptions of the remaming 44 manu- 
scripts. 
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The table of contents provides a clear 
conspectus of the works listed, classified under 
the convenient headings of ‘Religion’, 
‘History’, ‘Philology’, ‘Poetry’ ('a. Di- 
wins’; 'b. Other verse’), and ‘ Tales, ete.’ ; 
the serial numbers (from 1 to 169, there being 
an inserted 62A) show the numbers of each 
text and the number in each of Dr. MacKenzie’s 
categories. The works are cited in a transorip- 
tion in which dots, sub- or superscript, mark 
distinctions of the script having only graphic 
significance, while underlines, macrons, and 
inverted circumflexes mark signs of phono- 
logical significance—a clear and convenient 
system which might well be usefully copied 
for other languages using modifications of the 
Arabic script. In the detailed descriptions 
which follow Dr. MacKenzie gives, in addition 
to the usual bibliographical data of location, 
Size, date, colophon, provenance, etc., a brief 
account of the author where any details of him 
are known, and a full account of the contents 
of each work, often with lengthy citation of 
the Pashto text. 

The descriptions are followed by a numerical 
index which forms a concordance to the MS 
numbers in the various library lists, their 
numbers in the Blumhardt and Ethé and 
Browne catalogues and handlists, and their 
numberings in the present catalogue. There 
are complete indexes of titles and of persons, 
in transcription and in the Pashto script. 

In & preface the Keeper of the Department 
of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts in 
the British Museum and the Librarian of the 
India Office Library express the hope 'that 
the publication of the catalogue may stimulate 
other co-operative undertakings by which the 
manuscript resources of many libraries in 
specialist branches of orientalist scholarship 
are surveyed within the compass of a single 
publication °. If their hopes can eventually— 
for such undertakings involve much dedicated 
and time-consuming Jabour—be justified, 
Oriental scholarship will be well served. 


J. B.-P. 


Bozona ALavi: Geschichte und Ent- 
wicklung der modernen persischen 


Literatur. (Iranische Texte und 
Hilfsbücher, Bd. 5.) x, 254 pp., map. 
Berlin: ^ Akademie-Verlag, 1964. 
DM 48. 


Professor Alavi describes the evolution of 
Persian prose and poetry since the beginning 
of the twentieth century (with a brief intro- 
duction on nineteenth-century developments) 
against the background of political and social 
change. His treatment of his subject is there- 
fore strictly chronological. While he has a deep 
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feeling for Persia’s literary heritage, it is clear 
that he considers that literature should reflect 
the sprit of the time, and this, for him, is the 
struggle against despotism. He writes with 
sympathy, understanding, and honesty. He 
accepts the conventional starting-point for 
modern Persian literature, namely the work of 
Q&'im Maqam (1797-1835). He pointe out that 
whereas prose could develop freely poetry was 
weighed down by the incubus of the past, and 
it was not till after the death of Nasir al-Din 
Shah that poetry became concerned with 
political ideas and patriotic emotions. He 
analyses the development of both prose and 
poetry and the various influences, mternal and 
external, to which they were subjeoted, the 
development of the short story, the novel, and 
new tendencies in Persian verse. He traces the 
inoressing maturity of Persian prose aa the 
century progresses &nd the high degree of 
sucooss achieved by prose writers, and con- 
trasta this with the position as regards the 
newest trends in poetry. There he points to a 
certain anarchy corresponding to the unrest 
which he sees in all aspeots of the country's life. 
He welcomes the revolutionary tranaformation 
which has begun in the works of some of the 
younger posts, but frankly admits that it has 
not yet reached fruition. He gives a critical 
assessment of the achievements and place in 
the evolution of modern Persian literature of 
a large number of prose writers and poets. 
Among the former he singles out, among 
others, as key figures, Malkam Khan, Dih- 
khud&, Jamálzadeh, and Hidayat ; among the 
posts he notes many figures of importance 
including ‘Arif, Iraj Mirza (Jal&l al-Mamalik), 
Ashraf al-Din Gilani, ‘Ishqi, Farrukhi Yazdi, 
Lahiti, and Hüshang Ibtiháj. He includes 
short sections also on the Farhangistan, or 
academy, set up under Riza Shih, and the 
work done by Persian scholars in the literary 
field, paying specia! tribute to Mirza Muham- 
mad Qazvini and Malik al-Shu‘ara Bahar 
(whose work as a poet he also discusses at 
length). This book as & history of Persian 
literature in the twentieth century is to be 
highly recommended although the oritical 
approach which Professor Alavi adopts to- 
wards the works of the writers and poets he 
discusses does not extend to his discussion of 
the political history of the period with which 
he is dealing. 
ANN K. 8. LAMBTON 


LUDWIK ÑTERNBACH: Supplement to 
O. Béhtlingk’s Indische Sprüche. (Ab- 
handlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, xxxvn, 1.) xxvi, 119 pp. 
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Wiesbaden: Deutsche Morgenlind- 
ische Gesellschaft, Kommissionsverlag 
Franz Steiner GmbH, 1965. DM 28. 


Bohtlingk’s Indische Sprüche (second edi- 
tion, St. Petersburg, 1870-3 ; supplements in 
Mélanges Asiatiques, vii, 1876, 659-67 and 
vin, 1-2, 1877, 203-49), undertaken originally 
as & matter of urgency to provide material for 
the Petersburg dictionary, remains an indis- 
pensable reference work for the editor of 
Sanskrit texts. Dr. Sternbach’s Supplement 
brings together a number of further attesta- 
tions for most of Bohtlingk’s 7,865 subhasitas, 
drawing mainly on his own researoh in the 
fleld of dharmaásastra and nitisasira. Complete- 
ness is unattainable, but the author's familiarity 
with material obtained from Sinhalese, 
Javanese, Burmese, Tibetan, and other sources 
as well as with k&vya and the vast koáa 
literature makes the Supplement & useful aid 
to research. 

One must regret some errors of judgement 
(the reprinting of a large amount of Canakya 
material where a brief reference to Dr. Stern- 
bach’s Canakya compendia would suffice, and 
the subordination of the bibliography to an 
unindexed list of sigla) and one recalls that 
Béhtlingk would never have noted a reference 
without noting also the variants found. 
Bóhtlingk's purpose was rather different from 
that of Dr. Sternbach: ‘ The specification of 
additional sources . . . may one day help in the 
determination of the authorship’. Reference 
to a particular work in text and sigla list does 
not mean that a thorough collation has been 
undertaken: thus there is no reference ad 
Spruch 18 and (variant) 3971 to Subha- 
svtarainakosa (siglum SkV) v. 1338 (similarly 
the published edition and translation of SEV 
ignore Bóhtlingk's apparatus for this verse, 
although & corrupt SEV reading supporta the 
kim aparam of Spruch 18 and the combined 
evidence suggests an original parivadas tathyo 
bhavati vitatho và kim aparam, atathyas tathyo 
vā haratt mahimanam janaravah ... close to 
Haeberlin’s version published in 1847, and 
more coherent than any later version). 
Bóhtlingk's own supplements have not been 
used, not even to the extent of omitting infor- 
mation already supplied by Bóhtlingk. 

J. 0. WRIGHT 


SEREN Matsunami (comp.): A cata- 
logus of the Sanskrit manuscripts in the 
Tokyo Uniwersiuty Lsbrary. ix, 387 pp., 
front. Tokyo: Suzuki Research 
Foundation, 1965. 

The publication of Professor Matsunami’'a 
excellent catalogue, avallable for consultation 
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in Tokyo University Library since its compila- 
tion in 1936-44, is most welcome and less 
tantalizing than might have been the case, 
since Professor Matsunami has promised 
further scholarly evaluation of these important 
texts. 

The Sanskrit collection of the Tokyo Uni- 
versity Library consists of manuscripts 
brought to Japan c. 1914 from Nepal and Tibet 
by Junjiró Takakusu and Ekai Kawaguchi. 
Of the 570 manuscripts collected, some 0 
failed to survive the earthquake of 1923 in & 
recognizable condition, and a further 100 
(approximately) are non-Buddhist. The 
remainder are termed Buddhist, although this 
can be decidedly misleading, much of the 
material classified as Tantra and Dharani 
being merely Buddhist recensions of important 
Saiva and neutral material (Mahabhairava- 
tantra, Skandapurana, Yamardjalokesvaraprar- 
thanastotra, eic.): in any case an index of 
titles (however conjectural) would have been 
useful. 

J. O. WRIGHT 


~ 


A. KRISHNASWAMI: The Tamil country 
under Vijayanagar. (Annamalai Uni- 
versity Historical Series, No. 20.) 
[xii], 418 pp. Annamalainagar : 
Annamalai University, 1964. 


Studies of the history of Vijayanagar have, 
hitherto, tended to concentrate upon the 
activities of that great kingdom in the Deccan, 
and upon the architectural and other remains 
that it left there. Its increasing involvement 
with Muslim power to the north, culminating 
in 1565 with the battle of Talikota, has also 
received due attention. 

Welcome, therefore, is Dr. Krishnaswami’s 
study, which deals with the 8011916168 in the 
south of India of the Vijayanagar kings with 
particular reference to the Tamil country. His 
sections on Kaficipuram and on the develop- 
ment of the Nayaka kingdom of Madurai after 
the battle of Talikota are especially interesting. 

The continued involvement of Orissa in the 
politics of this area is rightly discussed by the 
writer at some length. We know from Tamil 
literary sources such as Kalinkattupparant that 
Kalinga had already exerted considerable 
influence upon the medieval history of the 
Coromande] coast. 

I was disappointed to note the rather sparing 
use by the author of Tamil literary sources for 
this work. Since the Hoysajas are mentioned 
on the first page, it might not have been amiss 
to allude even in a footnote to Puranüánüru, 
v. 201, wherein occurs possibly the earliest 
reference to a tiger-slayer as an ancestor of & 
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royal peraon that we possess in the languages 
of this area. 

The layout and presentation are good, and it 
is but to be hoped that & subsequent edition 
would be illustrated. There is a large number of 
buildings endowed by the kings of Vijayanagar 
throughout the Tamil country. 

J. B. MARR 


KwALig AHMAD NIZAMI : Some aspects 
of religion and politics in India during 
the thirteenth century. [xxxi], 421 pp., 
front., 5 plates. Bombay, eto.: 
Asia Publishing House for the De- 
partment of History, Aligarh Muslim 
University, [1965]. 50s. 


Although the publishers have not made it 
olear, this book is a reissue of Dr. Nizami’s book 
which was originally published as Publications 
of the Department of History, Aligarh Muslim 
University, No. 16, in 1961: the pagination, 
the introduction by Professor Mohd. Habib, 
the foreword by Dr. C. Collin Davies, and 
even the binding, seem to be identical with 
those of the original version. 

Dr. Nizami’s valuable study of thirteenth- 
century Indian Muslim society, largely drawn 
from little-known hagiographical sources, is by 
now well enough known to need no further 
comment. That the Asia Publishing House 
has now taken on ite publication is not only a 
healthy sign for the increasing interest in 
medieval Indian history, but should also 
ensure & wider circulation for this useful work. 


ıJ. B.-P. 


Inpia. NATIONAL ARCHIVES: Fort 
William-India House correspondence 
and other contemporary papers relating 
thereto. (Indian Records Series.) 
Vols. rv, xv. Delhi: Manager of 
Publications, Government of India, 
for the National Archives of India, 


1962-3. 

Vol. xv: C. 8. SRINIVASACHARI 
(ed.): 1764-1766. xxxvi, 536 pp., 
front., 8 plates. 1962. Rs. 17, 
39s. 8d. 

Vol. xv: C. H. Pages and 
B. B. Misra (ed): 1782-1786. 


xvii, xlv, 905 pp., front., 8 plates, 
2 maps. 1963. Rs. 25, 58s. 4d. 


In face of the growing tendency to present 
students with  pre-digested selections of 
documents the Indian National Archives must 
be congratulated for their perseverance in their 
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policy of publishing in full this important 
correspondence covering the period between 
1748 and 1800, although it may sometimes be 
felt that insignificant details might with 
advantage have been omitted. Like their 
predecessors, these volumes each contain, 
besides the documenta, an editorial introduc- 
tion, notes, a selective bibliography, & com- 
prehensive index, and a detailed list of office- 
holders. 

The volumes under notice are concerned 
with matters of the greatest historical interest 
—the former with the return of Clive to India 
and the acquisition by the East Indis Company 
of the civil &dministration of Bengal, Bibar, 
&nd Orissa, the latter with the last troubled 
years of Warren Hastings in India and with 
some of the problems that he left to hie 
successors. From time to time it is mistakenly 
assumed that undergraduates can rely on 
textbooks and need not busy themselves with 
original sources. But the student reading the 
several dispatches in these volumes can gain 
not only an understanding of the complexity 
of the age but 8180 good grounds for questioning 
the textbooks themselves. He can see, for 
example, how as early as 1766 the Council at 
Fort William are dealing with the problem of a 
‘ drain ’ of wealth from Bengal, or how as late 
as 1786 they seem to fear the danger of French 
intrigues with other Indian powers. But he 
may also ask how far such policy considera- 
tions were stressed by the authorities at Fort 
William with an eye to their acceptability in 
England—how far, in other words, the official 
documents suffice for an understanding of 
official policy. These volumes should prompt 
such questions even if they do not necessarily 
provide answers. 

K. A. BALLHATOHET 


HOLDEN FuRBER and P. J. MARSHALL 


(ed.) : The corr of Edmund 
Burke. Vol. v: July 1782-June 
1789. xxx, 496 pp. Cambridge: 


University Press, 1965. £6. 


As Holden Furber observes in his preface, 
the period covered by these letters represents 
a time ‘ of little change ’, and therefore ‘ these 
letters lack the cohesiveness given by the 
political theme’. It was during this time that 
Burke turned inoreasingly to the condition of 
India, and set himself to bring about the 
downfall of Warren Hastings. Yet events in 
India appear in the correspondence almost 
entirely as adjuncts to the English political 
debate. Philip Francis, Henry Dundas, and 
other participants in Indian affairs are among 
his regular correspondents. Yet India remains 
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only the backdrop to their projecta: it might 
easily have been North America (for example) 
which provided the stage upon which these 
men conducted what was essentially a dialogue 
about English political principles. In this 
respect, the attitude of the late eighteenth 
century provides the tone which prevailed in 
the relationship between colonial and home 
politics right down to the end of the British 
Empire. Professor Furber has discharged his 
editorial task with an exact attention to the 
ramifications of political and social interests, 
such as would have delighted the doyen of the 
politics of the era of George III, Lewis Namier 
himself. 
HUGH TINKER 


K. M. px Suva: Social policy and 
missionary organizations in Ceylon, 
1840-1855. (Imperial Studies, No. 
XXVI.) x, 318 pp. London: Long- 
mans for the Royal Commonwealth 
Society, 1965. 458. 


This work, skilfully written from a study of 
official and missionary archives, is an appro- 
priate contribution to a series of ‘ Imperial 
Studies’, having the orthodox approach of 
British colonia] historians. Its lettmotif is the 
evolution of policy, as between the Colonial 
Office in Whitehall, and the officials and 
missionary establishment in Ceylon. Dr. de 
Silva has chosen to compare the role of the 
missionaries, vis-d-vts the government, in the 
formation of policies towards Buddhism, 
education, caste, tribalism, and the problem 
of immigrants from India. One might have 
supposed that, as his main theme is the inter- 
action of  Evangelieal Christianity with 
indigenous religion and social custom, a 
systematic account of the religious, political, 
and economio forces within Sinhalese society 
would have been provided. But though the 
author is condescending to the one-sided 
approach of the early-Viotorian British who 
are under his inquiry, he is equally one-sided 
in his own presentation of the situation. The 
Sinhalese hereditary officials, the temple 
managers, the monks, and the peasants and 
coolies who provide the infrastructure, as it 
were, of British policy make occasional and 
momentary appearances in the narrative as 
supernumeraries. Only in the chapter called 
* The problem of caste ’ does the author begin 
to illustrate the effects of missionary activity 
by producing some examples of social pressure 
and social change. This is a useful work, but 
ite scope is severely limited. 


HUGH TINKER 
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B. D. Sanwar: Nepal and the Bast 
India Company. viii, 347 pp. London: 
Asia Publishing House, [1965]. 45s. 


Because of the reassertion of Chinese 
suzerainty over Tibet, India is vitally inter- 
ested in preserving the independence of the 
Himalayan frontier state of Nepal. For this 
reason Mr. Sanwal's interesting account of 
British relations with Nepal from 1767 to 1857 
serves a useful purpose. The author has not 
the scholarly equipment of the late Professor 
Sylvain Lévi and is indebted to the French 
savant's Le Népal, published in 1905. He is 
also indebted to W. W. Hunter’s detailed study 
of Brian Houghton Hodgson, the British 
Resident at Kathmandu between 1833 and 
1843, from whose researches into Nepalese 
history and culture all later scholars have 
borrowed. To understand Gurkha history it is 
essential to remember that early in the nine- 
teenth century all real power passed to the 
hereditary prime ministers of the Rana family 
and the kings of Nepal became state prisoners 
in the white palace of Kathmandu until, in 
1950, King Tribhuvana reached Delhi by air. 
A well-deserved tribute is paid to Jang 
Bahadur Rana, who came to the assistance of 
the British in the Indian Mutiny. There is & 
very interesting chapter on Jang Bahadur's 
visit to England. While in London he went to 
the opera. It is recorded that he did not seem 
to appreciate the musio but was obviously 
attracted to the ballet. The book is probably 
intended for students in India. Place should 
have been found in the bibliography for N. 
Chatterji’s Mir Qasim (1935); L. Petech’s 
China and Tibet in the early eighteenth century 
(1950); H. B. Wood’s Nepal bibltography 
(1959); 8. Cammann’s Trade through the 
Himalayas (1951); and Sir Francis Tuker's 
Gorkha (1956). The book deserves better 
maps. 

O. COLLIN DAVIES 


J. A. B. PALMER: The mutiny outbreak 
at Meerut in 1857. (Cambridge South 
Asian Studies.) xi, 175 pp., map. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1966. 
40s. 


Here is a detailed, hour by hour and person 
by person account of that fateful day at 
Meerut which set off the Indian Mutiny. The 
author has investigated meticulously each 
shred of evidence relating to this episode, and 
he succeeds to some extent in penetrating 
beneath the surface of events to the motives of 
those involved. Like all Mutiny accounts, this 
is the story as seen through British eyes, even 
though the author brings to his task an 
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intimate acquaintance with the Indian idiom. 
His conclusion is that the Meerut outbreak 
was carefully planned by the rebe] leaders. In 
his belief, because the Bengal Army represented 
8 cross-section of the rural population of the 
Gangetic plain, the revolt was more than a 
mutiny; it was an expression of a much wider 
social discontent. The author is not prepared 
to argue that the Meerut incident was part of & 
carefully planned large-scale rising—this is 
outside his set purpose, which is to ascertain 
what happened at Meerut on 10 May 1857. 
This he accomplishes in an urbane and well- 
modulated narrative. A writer of such 
fastidious accuracy would doubtless wish to be 
informed of any minor errors, and in stating 
on p. 95 that a Conductor was a Sergeant he is 
wrong. Among British personnel attached to 
the Indian Army, a Conductor was a Warrant 
Officer Class I. 
HUGH TINKER 


Pran CHOPRA: On an Indian border. 
xi, 140 pp., front., 8 plates. London: 
Asia Publishing House, [1964]. 30s. 


The latent border-confliot between India and 
China has stimulated Indian interest in regions 
which were previously seldom visited and only 
inadequately documented. Their strategio 
importance has resulted in the establishment 
of administrative and military centres in areas 
where until 1947 a sparse local population lived 
in a state of virtual autonomy. Among these 
border-regions which have recently come into 
the limelight of publicity, though unfortunate- 
ly they have been closed to Western travellers, 
are Lahul, Spiti, Kinnaur, and Ladakh, and 
the present book deals with the conditions and 
problems of these areas. It is written in the 
popular style of a travel book, but contains 
interesting observations on the ethnography, 
geography, and political problems of the 
localities visited. 

Mr. Pran Chopra is clearly a person of 
independent judgement, and his assessment of 
the many problems created by the impact of 
Indian officials and soldiers on local social 
patterns deeply rooted in traditional ideas 
shows unusual sensitivity and imagination. 
Throughout the book he advocates & policy of 
tolerance and respect for local customs, and 
takes on the whole a line very similar to that 
pursued by Verrier Elwin in the North East 
Frontier Agency. Although this is not a 
scholarly or systematic account of life in the 
western border areas, it contains much 
information not available elsewhere. He 
shows, for instance, that the Chinese suppres- 
sion of monastic life in Tibet has had very 
grave effecta on Buddhist institutions inside 
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the Indian border. For monasteries which 
used to obtain reincarnate lamas from Tibet 
and sent their novices and monks to Tibet for 
training and study are now cut off from their 
spiritual] roots, and their prestige is waning 
even among the local population. 

This unpretentious book will be useful to all 
those concerned with the changed economic, 
social, and political situation on the Tibeto- 
Indian frontier. 


O. YON XÜRER-HAIMENDOEF 


SUNIL Kumar BEN : Studies in industrial 
policy and of India (1858— 
1914). [ix], 192 pp. Calcutta : Pro- 
gressive Publishers, 1964. Rs. 12.50. 


The second half of the nineteenth century 
was & period of economic transformation for 
India. The building of the railways, roads, and 
irrigation canals, the rise in agricultural 
prices, the rapid increase jn the volume and 
value of India’s foreign trade, these were some 
of the elements of growth in the economy. In 
this book Dr. Sen has shown that some of 
these activities were more than passively 
influenced by the policy of the British Govern- 
ment in India. As one of the largest purchasers 
of a wide variety of industrial producte in the 
country, the Government of India was in & 
crucial position to influence the country's 
industrial development. Between 1877 and 
1914 the average annual expenditure of the 
Government on stores for India amounted to 
£14 million, while the value of the stores for 
the state railways not charged to Revenue 
rose from under £1 million in 1883-4 to nearly 
£3 million in 1913-14. The Government 
indents included iron and steel, coal and coke, 
timber, machinery and engineering goods, 
woollens, paper, and chemicals. In formulating 
its policy for the purchase of these products 
the Government, &ocording to Dr. Sen, was 
mainly motivated by two considerations. In 
the first place, under the influence of the 
prevailing doctrines of laissez-faire, it 8 
utterly opposed to any direot participation in 
the productive process, and, secondly, it 
reserved the right to purchase on terms moat 
advantageous to itself on the ground of both 
quality and price. The effect of this policy 
was naturally that for a long time the greater 
part of the stores had to be imported from 
abroad, although in 1876 Lord Salisbury, then 
Seoretary of State for Indis, allowed the 
purohase of articles specifically manufactured 
in India. Dr. Sen seems to think that this was 
the first time that the Government considered 
buying goods of Indian origin in the Indian 
market. But there is deflnite evidence that in 
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the early days of railway oonstruction in India 
both the Court of Direotors and the railway 
companies repeatedly stressed the importance 
of procuring railway materials in the local 
market, and it is probable that the difficulty 
experienced in obtaining them at competitive 
prices led to the abandonment of this policy. 
While it does not pretend to examine the 
genera] problems relating to India’s industrial 
development, Dr. Sen’s short book, based 
entirely on official sources, provides a useful 
guide to certain aspects of Government policy 
on the question of official support for Indian 
industries. 


K. N. GHAUDHURI 


M. N. SRINIVAS : Religion and society 
among the Coorgs of South Indra. 
Reprinted. xvi, 269 pp., front., 10 
ee London: Asia Publishing 

ouse, 1965. 4Ds. 


Professor Srinivas published the resulte of 
his fleld-work among the Coorgs of South 
India in 1952, at a time when the first post-war 
social anthropologists were either in the field 
or were writing up their material. This book 
is not itself & ' village study ' of the kind which 
the latter produoed &nd which was to become 
almost the standard form of research. Rather, 
it considers the whole of Coorg society 
(admittedly a fairly localized one). Yet because 
of ita concern with social structure and with 
the relation this beara to ritual practice, the 
book has stimulated a great deal of later work. 
Especially significant have been Professor 
Srinivas’s analysis of caste and village structure 
in terms of vertical and horizontal solidarity, 
his detailed consideration of the rights and 
obligations of members of the Coorg joint 

ly, and his main subject, namely, the 
consideration of the ‘ritual idiom’ of Coorg 
society. Probably the most debated idea in 
the book is that of Sanskritization, which the 
author uses together with the notion of 
‘spread’ to analyse the way in which local 
cults and religious ideas are related to those at 
a higher, up to an all-India, level. Although 
the term has come under fire and the concept 
has been modified, the picture of cultural and 
social fluidity which Professor Srinivas drew 
with it has proved most useful. In short, the 
book has had a most important influence on 
the development of the subject, and it is good 
that a reprint now makes it again readily 
available both to Indianists and to others 
interested in Indian society and culture. 


A. O. MAYER 
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HENRY ORENSTEIN: Gaon: conflict and 
cohesion in an Indian village. xi, 
941 pp., 4 plates. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1965. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 68s.) 


This is & book about the social organization 
of a village in the Poona district of Maharash- 
tra. We are given, after preliminary chapters, 
analyses of the family and household, the 
wider kin groups, the caste groups and their 
interrelations, the system of economic relations, 
and the pattern of political power in the 
village. Finally, two chapters discuss social 
changes assessed in 1954-5 and again when 
the author briefly revisited the village in 1961. 

Much of the analysis and many of the con- 
clusions will prove useful for comparative 
studies. For instance, Professor Orenstein’s 
remarks about the relations of caste to kinship, 
the nature of social control within castes, the 
relation of caste to subcaste, and the im- 
portance of commensal relations as an idiom of 
caste hierarchy corroborate and can be used 
to amplify already published material on caste 
systems. The data are presented convincingly, 
though there are inevitably places where one 
asks for more, e.g., on the implications of 
cross-cousin marriage, or on the degree to 
which a settlement in which the majority of 
the populace lives in scattered homesteads can 
be called a village at all, a problem which is 
touched upon comparatively late in the book. 

„The discussion of conflict and cohesion, too, is 
brought in at a fairly late stage, and is less the 
book’s main theme than is the purely structural 
and organizational analysis. The book’s value 
lies not here but rather in its place as the first 
detailed social anthropological work on this 
part of India, and it is a welcome addition to 
the literature. One can only regret that the 
price (for which only four plates are included, 
and no glossary) may deter people from buying 
and reading it. 

A. O. MAYER 


ABDUR Raur: Renaissance of Islamic 
culture and owilization in Pakistan. 
xix, 320 pp. Lahore: Sh. Muhammad 
Ashraf, 1965. Rs. 20. 


For the most part this book, by the Director 
of the West Pakistan Bureau of Education, 
is an account of the development of Islamic 
civilization in general and that of Pakistan in 
particular; this is directed to a wide publio 
and is generally subjective. Of greater value 
to the scholar are the chapters on religious 
education in mosque, school, and university, 
and a useful account of such cultural institu- 
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tions as the Central Institute of Islamio 
Research at Karachi (soon to move to Islam- 
abad), the Institute of Islamic Culture at 
Lahore, the Islamic Academy of Dacca, and 
others. There is a short account of the Auqaf 
Department, and a longer record of the recent 
‘Phenomenal growth of Islamic literature ' in 
Pakistan. There is a full bibliography &nd an 
adequate index. 
J. B.-P. 


S. M. IxRAM : Modern Muslim India and 
the birth of Pakistan (1858-1951). 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
xv, 350 pp., front., 15 plates. Lahore : 
Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1965. Rs. 20. 


This book originally appeared under the 
title Makers of Pakistan and modern Muslim | 
India, by ‘ A. H. Albiruni’, in 1950. In its new 
dress it is much enlarged, although ite general 
approach is still largely biographical. In the 
account of those Muslim political theorists 
whose thought has had most influence on the 
conception and ultimate realization of the 
Islamic State which is Pakistan much more 
attention has now been given to Bengal, and 
the events and the dominant personalities of 
the last 15 years have been fully treated ; 
particularly detailed is a long study of 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah. This account of 
modern Islamic political thought as inter- 
preted in Pakistan will be welcomed for ita 
lucidity and careful presentation. Its referen- 
cing, in footnotes, is adequate if not copious ; 
but a full bibliography and an index would add 
considerably to its utility. Perhaps Dr. Ikram 
will provide both in the next edition. 


J. B.-P. 


PAUL RATCHNEVSKY (ed.): Beurdge zum 
Problem des Wortes im Chinesischen 11. 
(Ostasiatische Forschungen, Ht. 3.) 
[i], 138 pp. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1964. DM 32. 

In this volume H. Herrfurth examines the 
semantic and syntactic functions of the 
numeral classifiers in colloquia] Chinese, com- 
paring them with Indonesian classifiers and 
with the means of distinguishing noun classes 
in other languages, such as Indo-European 
gender (‘ Die Klassifikationsaffixe im Chinesi- 
gohen ’, pp. 1-44). Paul Ratchnevsky discusses 
two classical prefixes: (1) archaic yu ^H, 
well known in such combinations as yu Hata 
7H H, and according to Ratchnevsky widely 
used in the ‘ Odes’ in contexta where it has 
been mistaken for the existential verb; 
(2)a BR] before kinship terms, personal and 
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family names, and certain pronouns, common 
since the Han especially in the South, and 
paralleled in many Altaio and other eastern 
Asian languages—Ratchnevaky defends the 
thesis of Haenisch that it is a foreign borrowing 
(‘Zur Frage der Priifigierung im archaischen 
und alten Chinesisch ’, pp. 45-80). G. Schmitt 
argues that many classical words, particularly 
among the prepositions and among animal 
names, are phonetically descended from inter- 
jections ; an appendix considers the phonology 
of the final particles (“Zur Frage der Inter- 
jektionen im archaischen Chinesisch ', pp. 81- 
108). M. W. Sofronow traces the history of 
the colloquial prefixes a fa] and wu JÇ and 
the suffixes tzt حر‎ and erh 5A (both diminutive 
from the Han to the eleventh century) and 
iow JA (marking round or curved objecta until 
the sixth century), and olasaifies their various 
functions in the earlier colloquial literature 
(“ Die wortbildenden Prüfixe und Suffixe im 
Mittelchinesischen ’, pp. 109-38). 
A. C. GRAHAM 


SSU-YU Tene: Advanced conversational 
Chinese. xv, 293 pp. Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 
1965. $5.50, 41s. 

Language textbooks, if successful, multiply 
their kind. Conversational Chinese has been 
successful, judging by sales, so Professor Teng 
has given us Advanced conversational Chinese. 
With Chinese the kinds to multiply are added 
to by the various types of romanization. This 
book uses Wade-Giles. The first half consists 
of model conversations, backed up by short 
exercises, on subjects of potential interest to 
gentlemen of an inquiring mind. The second 
half has the complete texta of two one-act 
plays, ‘An artist’ by Hsiung Fo-hsi, and 
* À wasp’, by Ting Hsi-lin; these are accom- 
panied by notes, transcription, and translation. 
The plays are well chosen, the translation 
helpful, and the whole idea a very good one. 
Altogether, the amount and variety of material 
in this book is very considerable, and those 
who have already set out with Professor Teng 
may continue their journey with confidence. 

D. E. P. 


JOHN L. BisHop (ed.): Studies in 
Chinese literature. (Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Studies, xxr.) [viii], 245 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1965. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
363.) 


The current practice of collecting memorable 
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periodical articles on kindred subjecta and 
publishing them im book form is highly 
meritorious. Dr. Bishop has accumulated 
particular merit in editing these works by 
different hands on Chinese literature. The 
authors are all Harvard scholars, and most of 
the articles originally appeared in the Harvard 
Journal of Astatic Studies. They are so well 
known that they require no comment. Two of 
them are Dr. Bishop's own, on colloquial 
literature; Dr. Glen Baxter contributes his 
article on the origins of the iz'u and a transla- 
tion of Yoshikawa K6jird’s study of Six 
Dynasties prose style; Achilles Fang has his 
rendering of the Wen-fu; and, finally, Pro- 
fessor Hightower has three pieces, all with 
model annotations, the longest being ‘ The fu 
of Tao Ch'ien'. The general combination of 
meticulous scholarship with a due sense of 
proportion and occasional levity makes this 
book pleasurable as well as profitable to read, 
or re-read. 
D. E. POLLARD 


[E. D. GmnriwsTEAD and J. Lost]: 
Chinese periodicals in British libraries. 
Handlist no. 2. [iv], 102 pp. London : 
British Museum, 1965. 20s. 


This is a revised, refined, and enlarged 
version of the mimeographed Handlist no. 1 of 
the same title circulated by the British Museum 
some time ago. It is not only fuller in ita 
coverage than the previous liste, but gives 
characters for titles (although these are missing 
in & few entries). A few additional items might 
have been added from specialist (particularly 
scientific) libraries, but it covers the main 
collections adequately. The overall picture, 
however, remains very patchy. There is much 
to be done—and a great deal of money to be 
gpent—before we in Britain can claim anything 
like adequate holdings of Chinese journals. 


D. C. T. 


Frank H. H. Kine and PRESCOTT 
CLARKE: A research guide to China- 
coast newspapers, 1822-1911.  (Har- 
vard East Asian Monographs, 18.) 
x, 235 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Hast 
Asian Research Center, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1965. (Distributed by Har- 
vard University Press. Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
283.) 

The foreign-language press of the nineteenth- 


century China coast is clearly a vast untapped 
resource to the historian. But there has been 
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a wide variety of reactions to it, ranging from 
its dismissal as biased and inaccurate, acting 
as the mouthpiece of various vested interests 
on the one hand, to its uncritical use as 
primary principal source material on the 
other. A critical appraisal has been urgently 
needed, and Mr. King and Mr. Clarke have 
provided us with an excellent preliminary 


summary. 

After a brief, common-sense and highly 
relevant mtroduction, setting out the critical 
problems, they list, with all available detail on 
editorship and policy, all Western-language 
papers published in Macao, Hong Kong, or 
China until 1911, and certain London papers 
and ‘overland’ editions of the China Coast 
press produced for interested readers in 
England. This list is very full, and moludes, 
for example, Russian newspapers published in 
Manchuria, Japanese newspapers from Man- 
churia, Hong Kong, Shanghai, and Tientsin 
(in an appendix), and many papers from 
minor ports, besides the long lists of the press 
in Shanghai, Canton, and Hong Kong with 
which we are comparatively familiar. <A 
number of scholars throughout the world have 
clearly gone to great trouble to make this list 
as complete as possible, and a finding-list 
details all known library holdings of each 
paper. Scholars in this field will also be very 
pleased to know that Mr. King’s university is 
planning to make microfilm available of all 
these newspapers. A further very useful index 
lists the often confusing and inconsistent 
Chinese names by which oontemporary 
Chinese writers refer to each paper. 

This is, however, much more than a biblio- 
graphy. Many readers who are unlikely to go 
further into this materia] themselves than an 
occasional foray into the China Mail, the 
North China Herald, or the London and China 
Express, will find interesting material in the 
balanced, sensible, and wittily written intro- 
duction, and will get an amusing new perspec- 
tive on nineteenth-century journaliam from 
the long section devoted to the biographies of 
known editors and journalists. Particularly m 
the earlier years court actions, assaults, and 
duels between rival editors seem to have been 
matters of common occurrence. And to these 
early editors, the common journalistic peril of 
the libel action (it is amazing that there were 
not even more, considering the intemperate 
tone of much of this early journalism) was 
compounded by the pressures exerted by the 
colonial governments in Hong Kong and 
Macao. Modern editors may complain of the 
operation of the law of libel and defamation : 
but none is likely to suffer the fate of Tarrant 
whose criticisms of the corrupt Hong Kong 
government of the 1850’s culminated in a libel 
action in which the colonial government 
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retained the entire Bar of Hong Kong, so that 
poor Tarrant was forced to defend himself. 


D. 0. T. 


Joan DeFrancis: Chinese-English 
glossary of the mathematical sciences. 
[iv], v, 277 pp. Providence, R.I. : 
American Mathematical Society, 1964. 
$3. 


Mathematics is one field where Chinese 
scholars have continued to produce a formid- 
able output of research of the very highest 
quality. The American Mathematical Society 
has made strenuous efforts to make the resulta 
of this research available to Western scholars, 
since the number of trained mathematicians 
with a good reading knowledge of Chinese is, 
and is likely to remain, very small. This 
glossary of some 16,000 technica! terms, which 
was commissioned by them, will be immensely 
useful to the Chinese linguist faced with the 
necessity of translating technical material in 
the mathematical field. It will also be & useful 
stand-by for such people as social scientists 
working in the field of statistics, for the 
vocabulary is rather broad in scope. Lastly, it 
also will be of some use to persons working on 
similar fields in Japanese, as it extracts much 
of its vocabulary from recent Japanese 
technical dictionaries of mathematics and 
statistics. These Japanese terms are clearly 
labelled as such, and need cause no confusion. 


D. 0. T. 


HERSCHEL WEBB: Research sn Japanese 
sources : a guide. [By] Herschel Webb 
with the assistance of Marleigh Ryan. 
xv, 170 pp. New York and London : 
Columbia University Press for the 
East Asian Institute, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1965. $4.75, 35s. 6d. 


This is an extremely useful little book, 
providing a guide to works of reference, 
through which the student can solve a wide 
range of problems arising in the use of Japanese 
materials. There are chapters on bibliography ; 
calendars and dating; weights and measures ; 
personal names; place-names ; translation ; 
written sources in general; historical sources ; 
and legal and official materials. In each, there 
is a brief survey of the available reference 
books and how to use them, accompanied by & 
sufficient account of the relevant institutions 
to make the explanation clear. Much work 
has clearly gone into the task of making the 
material both accurate and succinct. There is 
some doubt whether the handbook will be of 
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much help to studente who know no Japanese, 
despite the pious hopes expressed in the 
preface; but there can be no question that it 
will be &n indispensable part of the library of 
those who have a knowledge of the language. 


W. G. B. 


SYDNEY ÜRAWCOUR : An introduction to 
kambun. (University of Michigan. 
Center for Japanese Studies.) xix, 
78 pp. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1965. 


In this work the author lists the construo- 
tions and semantic olassifications of Chinese 
and assigns to them their equivalents in the 
standard system of Japanese readings, giving 
examples in the original Chinese, with the 
Japanese version, English translation, and 
explanation. Indexes enable the reader to find 
references by means either of the Chinese 
character or of the Japanese word. The person 
with a knowledge of Japanese wishing to 
interpret the Chinese is able to do so, and the 
student of Chinese can use the Japanese 
versions to help him understand the Chinese, 
or, at least, this is the hope of the author. A 
reader with a knowledge of modern Japanese 
might welcome being given the modern 
equivalents of the peculiar and archaic 
Japanese used. One section of the introduction 
explains how to extract the correct Japanese 
readings when the Chinese text is provided 
with kunten. It is felt that the author could 
have usefully provided more examples of the 
disentangling of these, for they seem to 
present & considerable difficulty. In general, 
however, this book should prove very useful. 


Û, J. D. 


R. P. Dong: Education in Tokugawa 
Japan. (International Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction.) 
xiu, 346 pp., 8 plates. Berkeley and 
Los As : University of California 
Press; [London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul], 1965. 35s. 


This book fills an important gap in the 
search for the political, economic, and social 
factors that enabled Japan to adjust so 
rapidly to its precipitate entry mto the comity 
of nations in the mid-nineteenth century. The 
existence of a large class of highly literate 
samurai officials was of obvious advantage in 
the absorption and application of the new 
technical knowledge. These were the men who 
determined the national goals, but the wide- 
spread diffusion of literacy among the masses 
gave these leaders a rank and file capable of 
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understanding directives from above and 
acquiring their own modicum of technical skill. 

Professor Dore reviews the development of 
education during the Tokugawa period at both 
these levels with his usual exhaustive but 
never exhausting acumen. He shows in a new 
context how the Tokugawa settlement slowly 
weathered during the long peace into a régime 
of considerable social and economic com- 
plexity, in which education became less and 
less the opiste of the samurai class and 
increasingly a training for administrative 
efficiency. By 1868 almost all samurai were 
literate, and many had received an intensive 
education in the great secular schools. This 
literacy was shared by the majority of town- 
dwellers with a settled occupation and farmers 
of middling status, in a society that depended 
upon the written word for its efficient opera- 
tion. However, Professor Dore regards such 
progress as having been made in the teeth of 
the curriculum, which was ‘ plainly dull and 
in addition almost meaningless’, later con- 
ceding that there was still a sufficient glimmer 
of inspiration to make rebels of the best 
pupils, ensuring that when the time and the 
opportunity came they would seek to destroy 
the educational traditions that had formed 
them ! 

His analysis of the various aspects of such a 
diffuse subject as education is throughout a 
model of clarity. The growth of scholarship 
and the spread of literacy are carefully 
pursued as two separable but obviously 
related themes. Later, the educational system 
as a whole is analysed in terms of the three 
variables of the existing degree of appreciated 
need for differentiated talenta, the ideal status 
system, and the actual distribution of income, 
power, and prestige. Finally, the number, 
size, and organization of the various educa- 
tional institutions and schools are convincingly 
estimated from statistical material that 
presents some difficulty to evaluate. It is 
doubtful that Professor Dore’s handling of 
this subject will be improved upon, and his 
book provides a solid foundation for discussion 
upon the nature and extent of Tokugawa 
education, a subject so far abandoned in 
Western writing to the airy speculations of the 
value-system sociologista. 


A. FRASER 


M. A. Jaspan: Folk literature of south 
Sumatra. [Vol. 1, Pt. 1.] Redjang 
Ka-ga-nga texts. [i], 92 pp., 2 maps 
[on endpapers]. Canberra: Australian 
National University, 1964. A£1 1s. 


The sub-title of this work tells us that it deals 
with texts coming from the Redjang country 
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in the mountains behind Bencoolen and that 
they are in the local form of several Sumatran 
pre-Islamic scripta of South Indian derivation. 
The language is Malay. There are eight texts 
and they have been written on bark cloth, a 
bamboo cylinder, bamboo tiles, rattan sticks, 
a buffalo horn, and, in one very recent case, 
paper. They deal with love lyrics, spells and 
incantations, maxims, proverbs, formulations 
of customary law, and clan history. They are 
displayed by Mr. Jaspan on 18 pp. with the 
help of a Redjang fount for a typewriter 
evolved by himself and _ lithographically 
reproduced here and they are accompanied by 
romanized transliterations, translations, and 
notes as well as a description of the syllabary 
and comments of various kinds. 

The field is not new and, as will be seen, the 
material presented is scanty. Moreover only 
one of the passages is likely to be more than 
100 years old. The present monograph does 
not in itself add much to work done in the past 
by Dutch scholars, but, looking on it purely 
as a first instalment in a co-ordinated pro- 
gramme of work sponsored by the Australian 
National University, it may lead to very 
interesting results. 

Can it be that an old form of Malay language 
and culture penetrated in Hindu/Buddhist 
times from the east coast of Sumatra beyond 
the navigable reaches of the rivers to remote 
mountainous areas well south of Minangkabau 
and there survived and flourished long after 
the east coast and its immediate hinterland 
had become Muslim 7 Are the various Ka-ga- 
nga scripte of Sumatra evidence that there was 
& considerable Old Malay literature in the 
maritime kingdoms of Srivijaya and Malayu ? 
How does one account for the similarity of the 
Macassarese soript ? 

Perhaps one or more of these and similar 
questions may be answered after further 
material has been gathered and presented in 
the forthcoming parte of this work. The next 
three are to be called: Further Ka-ga-nga 
texts (containing, I understand, texts from 
Pasemah, Serawai, and cognate Middle Malay 
peoples), Mythology and legends..., and 
Poetry .... 

E. O. G. BARRETT 


P. DRABBE: Drie Asmat-dralecten. 
(Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde, Deel 42.) viu, 236 pp., map. 
’sGravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1963. Guilders 37. 


Father Drabbe, to whom we already owe 
several grammars of New Guinea languages 
and dialects, and who must surely be one of 
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the most industrious and  indefatigable 
pioneers in the fleld of Papuan linguistics, has 
chosen to describe simultaneously three 
closely related dialects, spoken in the lower 
reaches of the rivers flowmg through the 
Asmat country in the southern part of Western 
(formerly Netherlands) New Guinea. 

The Asmat people, who are perhaps among 
the least-known and least-acculturated of the 
coast dwellers, speak languages with highly 
complex morphological patterns, and the mind 
boggles at the thought of the immense physical 
and intellectual obstacles which Father 
Drabbe must have overcome before he was 
able to gather all the information in this first 
compendium. 

The modern techniques of linguistic analysis 
cannot be employed as a criterion to evaluate 
this work. The author is eminently & practical 
and methodical man, whose concern is to put 
on record all the grist that comes to his mill. 
Thus, faced with a number of closely related 
dialects, rather than choosing one and ignoring 
the others, he makes & careful record of all 
three, so that every item of information is 
given three times over (of necessity in & partly 
similar, partly different form). It must be 
admitted that this greatly complicates the task 
of grasping essential features, especially as the 
three dialeote (Kawenak, Keenok and Keena- 
kap) are not always tabulated separately. 

The grammatical part of the work ocoupies 
pp. 5-116. The rest consists of carefully 
annotated texts in the Kawenak dialect 
(pp. 117-94), followed by comprehensive word 
lista and useful indexes. 

A highly specialized study of this nature is 
not likely to have a wide appeal, and its 
discursive nature does not make it readily 
usable for practical purposes. And yet, now 
that it is available in a convenient form, it is 
certain that this wealth of information will 
find an important place in the study of Papuan 


languages. 
G. B. MILNER 


SAMUEL H. ELBERT and TORBEN Mon- 
BERG (ed. and tr.): From the two 
canoes : oral traditions of Rennell and 
Bellona Islands. (Language and 
Culture of  Rennell and Bellona 
Islands, Vol. 1.) x, 428 pp., 6 plates, 
2 maps. Copenhagen: Danish 
National Museum in cooperation with 
the University of Hawai Press, 
Honolulu, 1965. 

Rennell and Bellona Islands are two Poly- 
nesian outliers in the British Solomons. The 
authors collected the bulk of their material in 
spells of field-work during 1957-9. 
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The first chapter gives & general account of 
the geography, social organization, and culture 
of the islands with some notes on the language. 
It outlines the field experiences of the authors, 
explains how they collected their material— 
the stories were mostly taken down verbatim 
at informal and convivial story-telling sessions 
attended by all interested parties, discusses 
methods of translation, and examines the 
status and function of stories and story-telling 
in the local culture. Ch. ii contains thumb- 
nail sketches and biographies of most of the 72 
informants who supplied the genealogies and 
legends that form the bulk of the volume. 
Ch. iii gives 10 genealogies of important local 
families and the first part of ch. iv Lists five 
genealogies of gods. The remainder of the 19 
chapters contain the oral traditions tran- 
scribed in a (segmental) phonemic script, side 
by side with an English translation. These 
texts contain stories of gods; of culture-heroes 
like Mautikitiki (the Maori Maut) and Sina; 
of the settlement of Rennell and Bellona by 
the Polynesians and their encounters with the 
Hiti—according to local belief, these were the 
aboriginal inhabitants; of their subsequent 
lives, adventures, and deaths, arranged in 
chronological order by generations; of visits 
by canoes blown off their course; and of the 
coming of Christianity. 

This work is a model of its kind. The 6 
texts, apart from the interest of their subject- 
matter, provide an invaluable corpus of 
linguistic data; each is carefully recorded 
and annotated, set in its situational context, 
and faithfully translated. The book has 
gained from the collaboration of two scholars 
whose interests are somewhat differently 
focused: Professor Elbert interested in 
language and folk-lore primarily for their own 
sake, Mr. Monberg for the light they throw on 
pre-Christian culture. From the two canoes is 
more, however, than a mere documentation 
and analysis of linguistic and cultural data. 
Affection and respect for the Polynesians and 
their culture leavens the authors’ scholarship : 
the islanders responded by disclosing some 
part of their cherished traditions. 


J. EB. BUSE 


Heppa Morrison: Tafe in a longhouse. 
205 pp. [Kuching]: Borneo Litera- 
ture Bureau, [1963]. 8s. 


The author of this book had the privilege of 
enjoying on a number of occasions the warm 
hospitality of an Iban longhouse in Sarawak. 
The Ibans are slash-and-burn hill-padi farmers 
whose traditional way of life is threatened by 
the moreasing shortage of land and the gradual 
transition to a cash economy. That is, their 
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characteristic form of residence under a single 
roof is not suited to the modern methods of 
farming which are gradually being forced upon 
them by decreasing soil fertility and increasing 
population. Moreover, the traditional religion 
can no longer find full expression now that 
head-hunting is suppressed, while Western 
cultural values are gaining an increasing 
foothold. 

Because she felt that the days of the long- 
house way of life might be numbered, the 
author decided to make a permanent pictorial- 
record of it before it was too late. She selected 
& typical longhouse on the Ngemah river (a 
tributary of the Rejang) and used her oppor- 
tunities with imagination and a feeling for 
atmosphere. 

There are some 170 pages of photographs, 
hardly any of which betray any signs of self- 
consciousness or pose on the part of the 
subjects, and many of which cannot have been 
taken without a great deal of difficulty. 
Approximately half the coverage is devoted 
to the longhouse itself and the activities of ita 
dwellors in or about their home. The other half 
takes us into the countryside for a compre- 
hensive look at the whole cycle of rice growing, 
culminating in the storage of the harvest and 
attendant ceremonies. 

The introduction sums up the past, sketches 
the changing situation of the present, and 
peers into an uncertain future. The translations 
provided in Malay, Iban, and Chinese, both 
of the introduction and of the captions, should 
help to secure for this book the wide oircula- 
tion it deserves. 

G. B. MILNER 


RAYMOND FIRTH and JAMES SPILLIUS: 
A study in ritual modification: the 
Work of the Gods in Tikopia in 1929 
and 1952. (Royal Anthropological 
Institute. Occasional Paper No. 19.) 
[iv], 31 pp., 4 plates. London: Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1963. 10s. 

The Work of the Gods (1940), one of the 
principal works published by Raymond Firth 
as the result of his main period of fleld-work 
during 1928-9 in Tikopia, describes in the 
fullest detail the two cycles of ritual and social 
activities which formed the climax of the 
religious year. 

In 1952, accompanied by James Spillius, he 
made a second visit to Tikopia and was able 
to observe the same rituals, enacted in some 
cases by the same participants, and to measure 
the effect not only of the passage of 23 years, 
but of the advance of Christianity. 

During his first visit, Christians had been in 
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a minority. The Polynesian religious cycles 
commanded the support of all the chiefs. In 
1952 the situation was reversed. Analysis and 
comparison were, however, complicated by the 
fact, first that the principal enactor of the 
rites, though stil a heathen, was prevented 
from taking his full part by old age and illness, 
and secondly that the supply of food on the 
island had become severely restricted by a 
hurricane. 

These problems are discussed and a number 
of interesting practical and theoretical con- 
clusions are reached. They stress the value of 
checking and confirming fleld data over a 
period of years. Much of the elaborate 
structure of Tikopia ritual down to the smallest 
details was still observable even after the 
passage of a generation. 

The findings also show that as an ancestor 
cult declines in ritual importance, ‘the kin 
unit it supports does not necessarily dis- 
integrate; the meaning of the ancestor 
relationship may take on & new form as & 
political tie ’ (p. 30). Moreover when a strong 
pressure is applied, as in this instance that of 
Christianity, & pagan religious ritual cyole 
may prove remarkably flexible. Older symbols 
may ' mean much more to some people than 
to others, depending in part at least upon the 
degree of their status involvement in the 
symbolic behaviour. One result may be that 
rather than the symbols maintaining the 
social system, there is a struggle by certain 
elemente of the social system to maintain the 
symbols’ (p. 31). 

It is to be hoped that a future edition of the 
Work of the Gods may include this paper as an 
&ppendix. 

G. B. MILNER 


JoHN J. CARROLL: The Filipino manu- 
facturing entrepreneur: agent and 
product of change. [xxi], 230 pp. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, [1965]. $5.75. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
468.) 

This study is based on intensive interviews 
carried out by Father Carroll among 92 
Filipino entrepreneurs who operate relatively 
large-scale manufacturing enterprises—defined 
as employing 100 or more people. The study 
sheds much light on the patterns of social 
mobility in a developing country and on the 
factors which influence the nature and extent 
of entrepreneurial activity. There is also a 
short but illuminating discussion of the work 
of Max Weber, Everett Hagen, and David 
McClelland and its relevance to entrepreneurial 
studies. 
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An interesting fact noted by Father Carroll 
is that the entrepreneurs who established 
enterprises before 1950 often started on a very 
small scale and many originated from the ranks 
of craftamen artisans. A number originated 
from those who had been forced by the 
circumstances of the Japanese occupation to 
leave wage employment and to engage in 
* buy and sell’ trading and similar activities. 
For many this was a chance to prove to 
themselves that they could carry on busineas 
successfully. In contrast, those who started 
manufacturing in the 1950’s usually originated 
from the ranks of large merchants. This was 
the period of import controls and dollar 
allocations. Most of the industries favoured 
in the allocations required large initial capital 
expenditure, e.g. automobile assembly. Many 
of the merchants who became manufacturing 
entrepreneurs in this period seem to have done 
go in order to protect their profite from the 
Bqueeze resulting from the imposition of 
controls. As one would expect, these entre- 
preneurs had to be as skilled in political 
lobbying as in industrial management. The 
author believes, however, that most of the 
enterprises founded in the period of controls 
will be able to stand on their own feet as 
controls are gradually dismantled. 

This book is & very useful addition to the 
growing literature on entrepreneurship in 
underdeveloped countries and is informative 
on the conditions which encourage the develop- 
ment of manufacturing entrepreneurship. 
Economista, sociologists, and policy makers 
should find it of much value. 


P. INGHAM AYRE 


WILLIAM Oates and others: Gugu- 
Yalanj and Wtk-Munkan language 
studies, by William and Lynette Oates, 
Hank Hershberger, Ruth Hershberger, 
Barbara Sayers, Marte Godfrey. 
(Occasional Papers: in Aboriginal 
Studies, No. 2.) vi, 146 pp. Canberra : 
Australian Institute of Aboriginal 
Studies, 1964. 

RioHaRD PrrTMAN and HARLAND KERR 
(ed.) : Papers on the languages of the 
Australian Aborigines. (Occasional 
Papers in Aboriginal Studies, No. 3.) 
[ii], Ili, 166 pp. Canberra: Australian 
Institute of Aboriginal Studies, 1964. 
These two volumes contain between them 

22 papers on the phonology, grammar, and 

vocabulary of six Australian languages. They 

are mainly written by members of the Summer 

Institute of Linguistics. The material has 

generally been obtained at first hand, either 
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in the field or from an informant at the 
University of Queensland. The languages 
covered are Gugu-Yalanji, spoken along the 
Bloomfield River in North Queensland ; Wik- 
Munkan, spoken &t Coen in North Queensland 
and on the Gulf side of Cape York Peninsula ; 
Anyula, spoken at Borroloola on the McArthur 
River in the Northern Territory;  Burera, 
spoken in the Blythe River area of Arnhem 
Land; Maung, spoken on Goulburn Island 
and the adjacent mainland of western Arnhem 
Land; and Gidabul, a dialect of the Band- 
jalang group in north-eastern New South 
Wales. These languages are spoken by small 
groups, rarely numbering more than a few 
hundred. 

The data on which these papers are based 
were collected during fairly short periods of 
research. Some of the material is necessarily 
therefore a little sketchy and some of the 
analyses are provisional and tentative. The 
phonology is generally limited to an outline 
phonemic analysis together with a brief state- 
ment of syllable structure. The papers on 

mmar are rather more detailed, and there 
is & 1,200-word vocabulary of Gugu-Yalanji, 
as well as an interesting comparative article 
on pronominal matrixes. 

J. B. BUSE 


Kay WILLIAMSON: A grammar of the 
Kolokuma dialect of 159. (West African 
Language Monograph Series, 2.) vil, 
127 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press in association with the West 
African Languages Survey and the 
Institute of African Studies, Ibadan, 
1965. 185. 


This is the first detailed grammar of any 
dialect of Ijọ (jaw), which is spoken by about 
500,000 people living in the Niger delta area of 
Nigeria. This language is of particular mterest 
because it differs m some important respects 
from its neighbours, Igbo, Edo, and Yoruba, 
and ita relationship with them is obscure. The 
differences are a gender system in the noun, a 
passive construction of the verb, and, most of 
all, a system of extensive morphophonemic 
tone changes which completely transforms the 
tone patterns which would be assigned to 
words in a lexicon of the language. This, it has 
been suggested, represents a stage of transition 
from being & tone language to one with a pitch 
accent or a purely intonational system. 

The description is based on the generative 
transformational method, but in an interesting 
section of her introduction (pp. 7-10) Dr. 
Williamson explains why she found it necessary 
to make certain modifications in dealing with 
this language. In brief, this was because she 
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was attempting to describe an obscure language 
about which little was previously known and 
because ghe had to use more than one infor- 
mant, 80 that her material was not uniform. 
She readily admits that some of her rules are 
not as tidy as she would wish and that certain 
points need further investigation. One would 
like, for example, to know more about the 
distribution and use of the aspect-tense 
morphemes which are listed in Appendix 1, 
pp. 112, 113. Ijo is split up into many dialects 
and it is doubtful if, in spite of the number of 
speskers, there will ever be much written in 
the language. The value of this grammar, which 
is in itself an important contribution to West 
African language studies, would certainly be 
enhanced if it could be followed by a supple- 
mentary volume of texta. 
E. O. ROWLANDS 


A. J. Was: An introduction to the 
history of central Africa. ix, 386 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1964. 25s. 


A dull book is not necessarily a bad book, 
but when—as in this case—it is intended to 
encourage & somewhat reluctant teaching 
profession to pay more attention to local 
history a dull book may do harm. This one 
is as pedestrian as a Company Report and 
will neither stimulate the younger teacher, nor 
overcome the suspicion or indifference of the 
older teacher, whether he be white or black, 
about the value of African history. Students, 
whom the author also hopes to reach, will find 
little but conventional themes and accepted 
judgements, many of them long overdue for 
revision or much better dealt with elsewhere. 
Although it is claimed on the cover that 
the book gives a ‘ balanced consideration to the 
long history of the African peoples before the 
advent of the European’, the material 
unconnected with European activities is in fact 
cursory and confusing. This applies particularly 
to the discussion of Zimbabwe and the 
Shona-speaking peoples. It is surprising that a 
work from a distinguished preas should contain 
Bo many errors in the notes and in the biblio- 
graphy, nor does the text itself reach a high 
standard of accuracy in dates and names. 


RICHARD BROWN 


ROBIN HarLETT (ed): The Niger 
Journal of Richard and John Lander. 
(Travellers and Explorers.) ix, 317 pp. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1965. 428. 


The journal of the Lander brothers’ success- 
ful expedition of 1830 to determine the course 
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of the lower Niger was an apt choice to initiate 
this new series of popular editions of great 
works of travel m modern times. Richard and 
John Lander were ill-equipped as scientific 
explorers, both materially and educationally. 
They confined themselves very largely to the 
twin objectives they triumphantly accom- 
plished, to solve the purely geographical 
problem and to turn their experiences into a 
' best-seller ’, which for all its dated ° literary ' 
mannerisms remains one of the most enter- 
taining narratives in the whole library of 
African adventure. They were abundantly 
justified in the modest value they themselves 
set upon their work as sociological reportage. 
They do, however, present us with a first-hand 
account, superficial and heavily prejudiced 
though it is, of a wide area of southern and 
central Nigeria, at & period of crucial historical 
developments, which are otherwise largely 
undocumented, and as such their journal 
constitutes an indispensable source-book of 
Nigerian history. 

The present edition, by the general editor 
of the projected series, is a skilful abridgement 
which reduces the leisurely three-volume 
journal to little more than half ite original 
length, while preservmg the flow of the 
narrative and the essential flavour of the book. 
The introduction brings together all that we 
now know about the authors, and usefully 
reviews the Nigerian background in the 1830's. 
Editorial footnotes to the text are kept to an 
adequate minimum, but there is a full gazetteer 
of places named. The attractive black and 
white illustrations are mostly reproductions 
of those of the first edition, supplemented by 
others from Allen and Thompson’s 1848 
edition of their Niger explorations. 

As the editor himself acknowledges, the 
serious student must still go to the full text. 
Many of the passages omitted here (some of 
which are summarized in the notes) contain 
precisely the detailed historical information he 
will be most interested in. The general reader 
will, however, welcome the Landers’ book in 
this much more handsome and readable format, 
teachers may confidently commend it to 
undergraduate students of African history, 
and it should be a valuable accession to any 
school library. 

D. H. JONES 


C. W. NEWBURY (ed.): British policy 
towards West Africa : select documents, 
1786-1874, xxvii, 656 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1965. 63s. 

As the author explains in his preface, this 

‘is essentially a book of sources from State 

papers, most of which are published here for 
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the first time and are not easily accessible to 
students'. The need for such & book has long 
been felt, especially in African universities, 
and it should prove a most valuable tool to 
teachers and students. 

The size is about right for the purpose. The 
material is well chosen. Errors of transcription 
or citation appear to be remarkably rare. 
(The minute printed on p. 340 was actually 
dated May 1846, not 1845 as here, and cannot 
therefore be attributable to Lord Stanley who 
was not then in office.) The documents are 
grouped together m chronological order under 
such topical headings as ‘ Legitimate trade’, 
* Relations with African societies ’, “ Company 
and Crown administration ', eto., each topio 
being prefaced by & page or 80 of explanatory 
commenta. 

The ‘ diplomatic’ aspects of the subject do 
not fare too wellunder this treatment. Itisnot 
really possible even to illustrate the com- 
plexities of Glover's dealings with his Yoruba 
neighbours, by the publication of three or four 
of his often somewhat disingenuous dispatches. 
Administrative history is better suited to this 
approach and here Dr. Newbury is usually a 
sure guide. The need for compression leads 
him, however, to give on p. 540 the false 
impression that a Supreme Court for the West 
African Settlements (which remained, in fact, 
& paper scheme only) was actually established 
in 1866. " 

The 40-pp. general introduction is both very 
learned and very well written. It is likely to 
remain for a long time the best short survey 
of the whole subject. 

D. H. JONES 


GODFREY and MONICA WILSON: The 
analysts of social change, based on 
observations in central Africa. Re- 
printed. vii, 177 pp. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1965. 16s. 

The reissue of this still stimulating book 20 
years after its origina] publication should 
please anthropologists. True, certain concepta 
&nd propositions have become outdated. In 
these days we are unlikely to introduce our 
main theme with such a heading as ' From 
primitive to civilized’. Terms like ‘ small- 
scale? and ' complex ' are among those which 
have rightly replaced ' primitive’ and ‘ civi- 
lized ’. Yet, allowing for the development and 
modification of ideas over these years, the 
book is useful for teaching purposes, both as 
regards certain concepts and as an example of 
immediate post-war anthropological thought. 

The Wilsons see two major causes of social 
change. One is the ready acceptance by 
indigenous populations of new ideas and 
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behaviour. The other is the ‘ disequilibrium ’, 
eventually restored to a new balance, created 
by vehemently opposed groups and categories 
of people. The central concept in the analysis 
is that of ‘scale’ which the Wilsons define as 
‘the number of people in relation and the 
intensity of those relations’. Where a society 
suffers from unevenness of scale disequilibrium 
will ensue. Since, the Wilsons olaim, equili- 
brium is a basic necessity of social life, evenness 
of scale will reappear in the context of a 
remoulded society. Social change will have 
occurred. 

There are two major criticisms to be made of 
these ideas. One is that the whole analysis 
depends too much on the rather vague notion 
of equilibrium. A more pertinent question 
nowadays would esk what degree of integra- 
tion among their institutions different societies 
show over time, & question the Wilsons touch 
upon. The second criticism is that the notions 
‘scale’, ‘ impersonality ’, and, indeed, ‘ social 
change ’ are too broad and imprecisely defined 
for use in the intensive analyses of to-day, in 
which role-analysis and ego-centred extended 
case studies have become indispensable yard- 
sticks. 

But all this detracta unfairly from a work 
which constituted an advanoe in its science 
when it was published. 

D. J. PARKIN 


Nigerian law : some recent developments. 
A report of a discussion conference held 
from March 13 to March 16, 1964, at 
St. Catherine's, Cumberland Lodge, 
Windsor Great Park. (The British 
Institute of International and Com- 
dedi Law. Supplementary Pub- 

ication No. 10.) vii, 131 pp. 
London: Stevens and Sons Ltd., 
1965. 21s. 


The papers which are contained in this 
volume explain, briefly, a variety of different 
features of the Nigerian legal system and its 
background; and they show the way in 
which it is being developed, both in the courts 
and through the active interest of the members 
of the very recently-created law faculties of 
the universities. 

Two of the papers are concerned with con- 
atitutional law: Mr. Nwabueze, of the 
University of Lagos, outlines the main features 
of the Federal Nigerian Constitution; and the 
Deputy Solicitor-General, Mr. Adebiyi, deals 
with fundamental rights and provides some 
useful information on the manner in whioh 
the courts have interpreted the constitutional 
provisions relating to freedom of conscience 
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in particular. In the field of public law there 
are also two papers on labour relations—one 
by Professor Hanbury, which deals with the 
background and some of the principles 
involved in Nigerian legislation on the topic ; 
and a more detailed exposition of the con- 
temporary position by Mr. Yesufu, of the 
Ministry of Eoonomic Development in the 
Federal Government. A Nigerian barrister, 
Mr. Okubadejo, contributes an interesting 
description of some of the problems relating to 
local government, ita structure and its place 
within the Federal and Regional systems. 

Professor Allott offers some useful and 
original ideas on the subject of the ‘ common 
law of Nigeria’, and deals at length with the 
place of the received English law within it as 
well as with the possible ways in which it will 
evolve in the future. The volume concludes 
with a valuable paper by Professor Milner, of 
the Ahmadu Bello University at Zaria, on 
‘Legal education and training in Nigeria’, 
which contains not only & clear picture of the 
growth of the system of legal] education in the 
Federation, but also a number of important 
suggestions for its improvement. 

A short conference of the kind which gave 
rise to these papers cannot hope to cover the 
entirety of the contemporary Nigerian legal 
system. There are a number of obvious 
omissions in the subjects chosen for presenta- 
tion, notably within the field of private law, 
which receives scant attention: apart from 
references to it by Professor Allott and 
Professor Milner, there is only one paper 
within this field—by Mr. Justice Onyeama, on 
land law—with all the remaining topics being 
ignored. The same applies to oustomary and 
Islamio law. 

NEVILLE RUBIN 


Dovetas Brown: Criminal procedure 
in Uganda and Kenya. (Law in 
Africa, No. 13.) xxvi, 155 pp. 
London: Sweet and Maxwell; eto., 
1965. 37s. 6d. 


This volume provides a brief outline of the 
manner in which the Criminal Procedure Code 
of Uganda works and is concerned almost 
entirely with trials which take place in the 
magistrates’ courts in that country. It is 
intended as an elementary handbook, to be 
used by non-professional magistrates, police 
officers, and students, rather than as a com- 
prehensive commentary on the Code; and, as 
such, it succeeds well in providing the reader 
with an outline of the relevant rules, derived 
either from statute or case law. Ita applica- 
bility to Kenya is less direot, and derives 
from the fact that the Code in that country is 
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similar to Uganda’s though not identical with 
it. From a practical point of view, this 
probably makes very little difference; and 
care is taken by the author to refer readers to 
the appropriate sections of the Kenya Code, 
even though the text is based on that of 
Uganda. Kenya cases are algo cited. 
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C. R. Boxer: Portuguese soctety 1n the 
tropics : the municipal councils of Goa, 
Macao, Bahia, and Luanda, 1510- 
1800. xvi, 240 pp., front., 4 plates. 
Madison and Milwaukee: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1965. $6. 


There is an artistry in Professor Boxer's 
choice of subjects for monographs. Unlike 
lesser mortals, who are restricted by their 
own narrow expertise to some well-defined 
field or furrow of research, he is equipped to 
select at will that continent or period or 
culture which happens to awaken his fancy as 
an apt illustration of whatever occurs to him 
as significant. And he possesses the intellectual 
imagination to seize upon subjects which are 
limited in themselves but which may illuminate 
and extend our understandmg of major 
historical themes. Now, he has chosen to 
compare the working of the municipal council, 
the Senado da Camara, in widely-separated 
Portuguese settlements in South America, 
south-west Africa, South Asia and eastern 
Asia. He demonstrates that the Portuguese 
idea of local participation in municipal affairs 
is far removed from that British ' Gas and 
Water Socialism’ which was exported (with 
dubious success) to the emergent countries of 
the British Empire. One of the main functions 
of the overseas Portuguese municipal council- 
lors was to organize and celebrate the Feasts 
and Processions of the Catholic year. This 
appealed vastly to the Asian tradition of 
popular management and participation in 
festivals, and contributed largely to that fusion 
of Lusitanian and Asian attitudes which gave 
to Golden Goa and Macao, City of the Name 
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of God in China, their unique character as 
doorways both to the East and the West. As 
a means of self-government, the Senado da 
Camara was somewhat sterile. Professor 
Boxer shows how all important decisions had 
to be referred to the Crown in Lisbon. Still, 
the Council gave the settlements much-needed 
continuity, amid the comings and goings of 
Governors, and provided yet another thread 
in the web of checks and balances which 
ensured that the rickety Portuguese Empire 
enjoyed such an amazingly long lease of life. 


HUGH TINKER 


Boletín de la Asociación Española de 
Orientalistas. Ao 1. 231 pp. Madrid: 
A.E.O., 1965. Ptas. 120, $2. 


This new Spanish publication, of which at 
least one volume per year is promised, will 
include articles, notes, and book reviews drawn 
from the entire fleld of oriental studies. In an 
introductory editorial Professor F. M. Pareja 
describes the foundation and aims of the 
Asociación Española de Orientalistas, to which 
is appended a copy of its statutes. Among the 
contributions in this first issue of the Boletin 
are studies of the Muslim origin of capital 
designs in Spanish cathedrals by Francisco 
Iñiguez Almech; of the provenance of the 
first Spanish shields by Martin Almagro; of 
the age of the Palestinian Targum by A. 
Diez Macho; of the psychology of Islamic 
mysticism by Fernando Frade ; and a proposal 
for the edition of Arabic manuscripts relative 
to Muslim Spain by Charles Pellat. Among the 
notes and notices are summaries of the several 
orientalist congresses held each year through- 
out the world, and announcements of forth- 
coming meetings. Finally, there is a section of 
brief book reviews. Students in all branches of 
oriental studies will welcome the appearance 
of this periodical, in its pleasing format and 
with ita wide range of subjects. 


J. WANSBROUGH 
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For a wide circle of his friends the death of Alfred Guillaume on 30 November 
1965, shortly after his 77th birthday, was a sudden shock, though not altogether 
unexpected within his family. To the last months he was sending offprints of 
essays and notes on the interpretation of difficult passages in the Old Testament 
to friends who marvelled at his undiminished vigour of mind. Throughout his 
active years, when administrative duties occupied a great part of his time, he 
had always pursued his research in his chosen field, bordering on both Arabic 
and Hebrew studies. 

Tall and muscular, Guillaume was of Channel Island stock settled in 
England, and never lost his fondness for the countryside and the tending of a 
garden. In his later life he enjoyed watching the games he had once played on 
the odd day he could spare at Twickenham or Lords. Above all a man of 
humour with an infectious laugh, he could remove dyspeptic gloom and induce 
a balanced view of difficulties; impatient of real negligence of duty or bad 
behaviour, he did not allow a passing phase to prejudice him long. Loved by 
his family, continuously bound to many colleagues, Alfred Guillaume leaves a 
happy memory among his circle. 

He went up to Oxford a year or two later than the normal, to Wadham, 
with an Exhibition and then the Pusey and Ellerton Hebrew scholarship ; in 
1913 he was awarded a first class in the Oriental schools—Hebrew and Arabic 
with Syriac as the third subject, then an exacting test for an Englishman—and 
won all the prizes available, the Houghton Syriac and Septuagint, and the 
Junior Kennicott Hebrew scholarship. Thus he was solidly based in the intense 
and extremely critical learning of the Oxford Semitic scholars of his time. It is 
probably difficult for anyone now to understand the intellectual ambience that 
then prevailed ; over 50 years of discovery, decipherment, and minute inquiry 
into details have altered so much. S. R. Driver, to whom, with the Americans 
Brown and Briggs, all English-speaking scholars are indebted for the revision of 
Gesenius's dictionary, had established a form of the ‘ Higher Criticism’ deve- 
loped at Tübingen and other German and Dutch centres as academic doctrine ; 
the ignorance shown in counter-criticism, generally of the kind found much 
earlier in the attacks on Robertson Smith in Scotland, and the erratic views of 
Sayce, left students the more convinced that the methods and results of Old 
Testament criticism were beyond question. In Arabic studies Wellhausen was, 
with Goldziher, the prevailing influence, but at Oxford the idiosyncracies of 
D. 8. Margoliouth created an extreme scepticism. To appreciate Guillaume’s 
stature as & scholar it is necessary to compare his work with the doctrine he 
received—a comparison he never made himself—for the stages by which he 
arrived at his final attitudes were part of his make-up ; but the labour and 
mental effort demand a proper appreciation. 

In 1914 when the first World War broke out Guillaume, already an ordinand, 
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jomed, as many of us did, a Kitchener battalion of the Royal Fusiliers as a 
private, but was given a commission in the Lancashire Fusiliers (a tough lot) 
in 1915 and served with them in France. Sick leave in England gave time for 
his marriage to Miss Margaret Woodfield Leadbitter, daughter of the Rector of 
West Walton, Norfolk, in 1916, then he was sent to Egypt and at the end of 
his military service was Captain on the staff of the High Commissioner, men- 
tioned in despatches—for some who remember the circumstances as honourable 
as a decoration. The ability to deliver a lecture in modern Arabic, rare at that 
time among European scholars, was acquired in Cairo. 

He returned to Oxford in 1919 as Liddon Theological Student, took a 
curacy, and lectured on Hebrew to theological students at Cuddesdon College. 
After acting as lecturer on the Old Testament at King’s College, London, he 
was appointed Professor of Hebrew and Oriental languages at Durham, 1920-30, 
serving also as a parish Rector, years of which he and his wife retained happy 
memories. From 1930 to 1943 he was Principal of the training college for 
Church of England schoolteachers at Culham, and acted as honorary Assistant 
Keeper of Public Records during the war years. In the winter of 1944-5 he 
was at the American University of Beirut as Professor of Arabic, and in the 
autumn succeeded 8. H. Hooke, an old Oxford friend, as Davidson Professor 
of Old Testament Studies in the University of London. In 1947 he accepted 
the Arabic chair at the School. 

Up to this time his main published work on the Old Testament is to be found 
in contributions to the New commentary on Holy Scripture, including the 
Apocrypha, 1928, for which he acted as co-editor with Bishop Gore, and in the 
Bampton Lectures, Prophecy and divination, 1938, an examination of both 
the passages in the OT which refer directly to omens and those which can be 
explained on comparative grounds as due to priestly or prophetic routine in 
augury. His work in Arabic studies had been devoted to the religious teaching 
and thinking in the early centuries of Islam in the two holy cities of the H1jaz, 
a subject which seems not to have interested English or Scots scholars at the 
end of the nineteenth century, though vigorously examined by the Germans 
and Dutch. The traditions of Islam, 1924, was followed by The influence of 
Judaism on Islam, 1927, his thesis for D.D., and The summa philosophiae of 
al-Shahrastani : Kitab nthayatu 'l-igdam, 1931, from the time when he was 
collaborating with Sir Thomas Arnold on The legacy of Islam. The courses he 
gave for undergraduates between 1947 and 1955 at the School were therefore 
directed to instruction in the basic tenets and philosophy of Islam, and their 
tenor can be found, reduced to small scope, in his Penguin of 1954, Islam ; it 
has been translated into Arabic, Italian, and Spanish, no small tribute to its 
authority when the available books in these languages are considered. These 
years also led to his translation of [bn Ishaq as edited by Ibn Hisham, The life 
of Muhammad, 1955, a boon for all those of us who cannot read or cannot 
easily find their way about in that compilation. Because these books super- 
ficially make no claim to originality, nor any parade of argumentation about 
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modern views with abundant references, 1t 1s easy to forget that they represent 
an almost total change of attitude from that known to Guillaume at Oxford 
and indeed still common in some quarters in 1940-50. Doubts dispelled by new 
knowledge are quietly suppressed ; legitimate scepticism is mentioned without 
unnecessary emphasis, but proved facts appear where relevant. Islamic 
religious tradition will never, probably, become a popular subject: but the 
study in England has been set on a new course. Guillaume was made a Member 
of the Arab Academy of Damascus in 1949, and of the Academy of Baghdad 
in 1950; ‘ulama? recognized in him one learned in their specific ‘tlm even 
before the appearance of these books. 

After Guillaume retired from the School in 1955 he spent two years at 
Princeton as Visiting Professor, and then returned to his home near Abingdon, 
still busy on contributions to the Encyclopaedia of Islam and other articles. 
His last work on the traditions was published in 1960, New light on the life of 
Muhammad, a summary of the contents of a MS in a library at Fez, about 
which Dr. Hopkins had sent him a brief report; Dr. Allouche obtained a 
microfilm for his use. This MS, lacking the title at the beginning, is an account 
by al-Bazzaz of a report by Yünus ibn Bukair, who heard Ibn Ishaq's lectures 
at Kiifa and added some 200 hadith from other sources. In default of the edition 
Guillaume had hoped to produce of this much damaged and difficult text, he 
gave a fullsummary of passages not in Ibn Hisham’s edition, and an introduction 
providing necessary information with comments on points of special interest. 
It was a remarkable testimony to his eyesight and energy at the age of 72. 

For many years he had published brief notes on passages in the OT formerly 
subjected to radical—generally too radical—emendation. He was extremely 
sceptical where emendation required major alterations in the consonantal text, 
but welcomed with great pleasure confirmation of modern corrections in, for 
instance, the great Isaiah scroll from the Dead Sea region. Most of his notes 
justified the consonantal text by accepting the existence of a percentage of 
words explicable by Arabic root-significance larger than was recognized before, 
say, 1914, when legitimate comparisons were thought to be confined to Aramaic 
and—rarely—Akkadian. Freer use of Arabic for comparison developed during 
the 1930's and 1940's, but spasmodically, and sometimes without regard to 
whether the meaning assigned to the Arabic word was really ancient and 
primary. Results were then generally doubtful, sometimes unacceptable, and 
always subject to the suspicion of dietionary-flipping. Guillaume’s mastery of 
both languages put his suggestions into a different class. Finally, this work 
brought before him the problems of the book of Job—form (generally dissected 
into two entities), background (not usually considered as belonging specifically 
to a particular area), date (commonly, in ‘ Introductions’ to the OT, assigned 
to the Hellenistic period or not much earlier), At the time of his death he had 
nearly finished a book on this subject. In outline what he had to say is by now 
already known from essays published in the last two years, but it will be fasci- 
nating to read his full exposition when the book appears, as it surely must, even 
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if the final revision is lost. On the three points Guillaume came to firm conclu- 
sions: the form corresponds to one known in Arabic literature, the background 
specifically the area east of Jordan, near the caravan route to Taima and the 
Hijaz, the date sixth century 8.0., the time of Nabonidus's campaign, referred to 
in the text. As was usual with him, Guillaume did not in these essays enter 
into arguments against the orthodox critical views he had once accepted ; he 
concentrated on the positive aspects of what he had to say. He was obviously 
much influenced by Professor Gadd’s edition of the Nabonidus texts from 
Harran, yet the freshness of mind displayed astonished me. For 40 years I 
have been a heretic about the book of Job, as the result of conversations 
with Budge in the 1920's, and well laughed at by friends for believing in an 
early date—earlier than even Guillaume’s. His last work, at the age of roughly 
75, has all the virtues that should attach to the writing of a man 40 years 


younger. 
SIDNEY SMITH 
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BLANK VERSE (AL-SHI'R AL-MURSAL) IN MODERN 
| ARABIC LITERATURE 


By S. MOREN 


The accepted definition of poetry among most of the classical Arab prosodists 
is al-kalam al-mawzün al-mugaffa ‘speech in metre and rhyme ’.1 Unrhymed 
verse was thus excluded. 

The simplest rhyme in Arabic verse is generally, a consonant (rawity) 
between two vowels. The only exception to this rule is the rhyme of al-qasida 
al-maqsüra, i.e. in à poem which rhymes with alif magsüra, where the consonant 
is not 1mportant.? 

It is obvious from the different statements of some of the critics and philo- 
sophers who were interested in the Greek sciences, that the Arabs were aware 
that the Greeks had blank verse. However, they were all firm in their conviction 
that rhyme in Arabic poetry is as essential as metre. Farabi (873-950) in his 
Kitab al-shi‘r,? observed that Homer used blank verse: wa-yabin min fil 
Aumirtish sha‘er al-Yinaniyyin annahu la yahtafiz bi-tasdwi al-mihasat,* while 
the Arabs pay more attention to rhyme than do other nations: Inna li ’l-‘Arab 
min al-nàya bi-nthayat al-abyat allati fi ’l-she‘r akthar mamma ls-kathir min 
al-umam allats “arafna ash‘araha.® 

Even the great scholar of Greek philosophy and the commentator on the 
Poetica of Aristotle, Ibn Sina (980-1037) tended to deny Arabic unrhymed 
verse the title of poetry: al-sht‘r kalam mukhayyal mwallaf min aqwal dhat 
wqaat multafiqa, mutasdurya, mutakarriva ‘ala wazntha mutashabtha hurif 
al-khawatim . . . wa-qawluna : * mutashabthat al-khawatim’ li-yaktin farqan bayn 
al-muqaffa wa-ghayr al-mugaffa—fala yakad yusamma ‘indana bi 'l-shir ma 
laysa b1-mugqaffa.® 

The Arab prosodists disapproved of slight discordances in the rhyme, its 
vowel, and the vowels preceding its consonant (rawiyy). In their developed 
‘art of rhymes’ (‘Um al-gawaft) each type of discordance was given a special 
term such as iqwa’, tkfa’, tsraf, and stnad. Of course, avoiding such ‘defects ' 
imposed greater shackles on the freedom of the poets. Pure scientific, philolo- 
gical, and lexicographic works which were written by Arabic scholars, developed 


1 The third condition usually added is the existence of intention (gagd or niyya) to compose 
poetry. In this way the prosodista were able to exclude certain verses of the Qur'an which may be 
ee into one of the Arabic metres from being poetry. 

2 of. ‘Abd All&h al-Tayyib, al-Murshid ila fahm ash'ár al-‘Arab wa-sind‘atthd, Cairo, [1955], 
1, 22-3. 

3 See Shi‘r, the magazine for Arabic poetry, rrr, 12, 1959, 90-5, edited by Dr. Muhsin Mahdi. 

4 ibid., 92. 

5 ibid., 91. Cf. also, the definition of Hazim al-Qartajannl in his Kstáb al-manahij al-adabiyya. 
The third chapter of this book whose original title is supposed to be Minhaj al-bulaghd’ wa-sirdj 
al-udab@’ was edited and published by ‘Abd al-Rabmün Badawi, separately as a reprint from : 
Mélanges Taha Husain, offerts par ses amis et ses disciples à l'occasion de son 70iéme. anniversaire, 
publiés par Abdurrahman Badawi, Le Caire, 1962, 85-146. (The Arabic title of the book is: Ila 
Taha Husayn fs ‘td miladth al-sab‘in.) 

6 See Jawami‘ ilm al-misiga, ed. Zakariyy4 Yisuf, Cairo, 1956, 122-3. Of. also Muhammad 
al-Ahwani, Ibn Sind, Cairo, 1962, 85-6. 
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poetry towards purification 1n form, music, and visual perfection by introducing 

al-badY (the science of metaphor). These devices added more obstacles to free. 
expression of emotion and thought. During the centuries the monotonous 
themes, poetical diction, and metaphor arrived at a point of stagnation, in spite of 
the fact that, through their extraordinary talents, great masters of Arabic poetry 
succeeded in adding a few interesting innovations to the Arabic poetic heritage. 

Under the impact of the West, some Arab poets tried to introduce new 
poetic diction, metaphors, and themes, and to find new forms and music which 
suited them in order to be able to avoid what they considered the enslaving 
style and sonorous and declamatory tone of classical Arabic poetry. For this 
reason strophic forms of the muwashshah and zajal were revived. The versifica- 
tion of the [Wad by Sulayman al-Bustani (1856-1925) " was one of the most 
serious attempts to get rid of the burden of the monorhyme in the monometric 
poem. Bustani translated most of the Iliad into strophic verse following an 
established fashion among the Syrian and Lebanese poets. He did not want to 
use blank verse, the original form of the Iliad, in his versification. He preferred 
strophic to blank verse because, as he stated, poetry in Arabic is defined by 
rhyme and metre (al-kalam al-muqaffa al-mawztin).§ For this reason he refrained 
from violating Arabic taste and the nature of the Arabic language which is rich 
in rhymes, in contrast to other languages.® However, although he was con- 
vinced that rhyme and its melody are an essential part of Arabic prosody, he 
did not use monorhyme extensively because he found it monotonous and an 
unnecessary restriction in epic and narrative poetry.1° Nevertheless, his 
admiration for rhyme led him to avoid any defects in rhyme condemned by 
Arab prosodists.! 

Later on, strophic verse became firmly established in modern Arabic poetry 
through the continuous endeavour of the Lebanese and Syrian poets in the Arab 
world and in America. However, many other poets tried to find new forms and 
music for the new themes of narrative, dramatic, and epic poetry which they 
attempted to introduce in order to enrich Arabic literature with new elements 
borrowed from the West," but found that the rhyme is an obstacle which must 
be removed : 8 


' The Arabic title is: Ilyádhat Hümirüs, mu'arraba nazman. . . followed by a French title : 
L'Ilsade d' Homére, traduite en vers arabes avec une introduction historique et littéraire sur l'auteur 
et son oeuvre en regard de la littérature arabe et des usages de l'orient. Le texte est accompagné de 
notes et susti d'un vocabulaire par Sulaiman al-Bustdny, Cairo, 1904. On Bustdni see H. A. R. 
Gibb, ‘ Studies in contemporary Arabic literature’, BSOS, 1v, 4, 1928, 751. 

5 Ilyadha, 94. ? ibid., 95. 19 jbid., 101-2. 11 ibid., 99-100. 

13 This tendency among the Egyptian poets to experiment on ‘ blank verse’ and not only 
on strophic verse is demonstrated in the following phrase written by ‘Abd al-Fattah Farhat in his 
critical notes to Ahmad Zaki Abū Shádi's diwan, Anin wa-ranin, Cairo, 1925, 157: 


اذ ان من المستحيل بغير هذه الوسيلة abe!‏ الملاحم الشائقة في اللغة العربية bles‏ الغربيين في نمضتهم ولن 
تغنى الموشحات ولا اساليب النظم الحديثة الي اولع مها المهاجرون في SS ul‏ خاصة عن أحياء وانماء 
xd sal‏ 

13 From Zehü&wi's article ° Hawi al-nathr wa ’l-shi‘r’ ‘On prose and poetry’, in al-Siyása al- 
Usbü'iyya, I, 78, 1927, 18, reprinted in the appendix of Hila] Naji’s book al-Zahdwi wa-diwanuh 
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pfi pur ie bd ed ond n 
الشعر ي ج‎ pu ما يريده من معی 3 شعور. فالسبب الا كبر‎ ENT 
ي [اللغات] الغربية هو القافية ذلك القيد الثقيل الذى ينوء به الشعر فيرسف مبطاً‎ 
Aue abet الوحل. اما ال‎ d uS سيره‎ d 
اليوم‎ m لعدم‎ ei alla 5 ولا بك من‎ d TRIN عصور‎ d يوم تولد الشعر‎ 
ولتقييده الشعر فلا يتقدم حرا كبقية الفنون.‎ 
The Egyptian poets, who were influenced mainly by English literature, and 
the Iraqi poet Jamil Sidqi al-Zahàwi (1863-1936) who was influenced by the 
scientific and literary activities of the American missionaries and their Arab 
graduates,!4 preferred experimenting with unrhymed verse which they termed 
Sha‘r mursal to imitate English blank verse. Their plea for introducing it was 
that it was used by most of the European nations, and occurred in old Arabic 
poetry. They bolstered up their claims by quoting instances from [jaz al- 
Quran by Bagillani (d. 1018)15 and from al-Muwashshah ft ma'akhidh 
al-‘ulam@ ‘ala "l-shuíarà! by Muhammad b. ‘Imran al-Marzubani (909-93).18 
Other critics described such examples as the worst possible types of rhyming, fit 
only for weak poets and women, and expressed their opinion that they should be 
forbidden in poetry. The modern poets also adopted the Western classification 
of poetry based upon Plato’s theory that poetry is divided into the lyrical, the 
epic, and the dramatic." To their amazement, they found that the bulk of 
Arabic poetry written throughout its long history was mainly lyrical and that it 
did not deal with narrative, dramatic, or epic. They tried to explain this 
phenomenon and argued that one of the main factors which deprived Arabic 
poetry of epic and narrative element was the rigid tradition of using mono- 
rhyme in the Arabic qaştda, while other nations, including the Persians, 
practised writing long epics either in unrhymed verse or in changed PUR in a 
simpler pattern.!? 
al-mafqüd, Cairo, [1963], 361-71 (see 304). Cf. also Zahüwi's introduction to Shu'ara’ al-‘agr, by 
Muhammad Sabri, r, Cairo, 1330/1912, 11-12. 

14 See all Katib al- Misri, 1v, 15, 1946, 459, 465. 

15 Cairo, 1874/1954, 84. See ‘Abbas Mahmiid al-‘Aqqiid’s preface to Diwan al-Mazini, 
[Cairo, 1913], pp. m-n ; Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mun'im Khafaji, Madhähib al-adab, Cairo, 1953, 46-7. 

16 Cairo, 1343/1924—5, 19-20. See Khafaji, op. cit., 47, and Husayn al-Zarifi's article ' Majma‘ 
al-buhür ', al-Risdla, 1, 7, 1933, 13-14. 

17 of. Bustüni, /lyadha, 163-4; Khafaji, op. cit., 41, 60; Mahir Hasan Fahmi, Tafawwur 
al-shi'r al- Arabi al-hadith fi Misr 1900-1950, [Cairo], 1958, 93. See also the criticiam of this 
approach in al-Risdla, 1, 14, 1933, 20. 

15 However, Bustani did not argue that the Arabs did not write epics, but that their epics were 
not in verse only but in verse and prose ; op. cit., 171-2. 

19 Bustant, Ilyādha, 165-7, and Ahmad Amin, Fayd al-khafir, Cairo, 1940, ır, 246 


The problem which attracted the attention of the modern Arab poete and oritics is why the 
Arabs translated Greek writings on philosophy, logic, and medicine while ignoring Greek literature 
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Therefore, the following arguments were urged against the classical defini- 
tion of Arabic poetry, namely, that it was characterized by metre and rhyme: 
that rhyme and its music are not an essential part of poetry ; that the mono- 
rhyme limits the sense and leads the poet away from his original conceptions, 
it obliges him to adjust his emotions and thoughts to the rhyme, an act which 
shocks the poet from his trance-hke state of creative sensitivity, that its 


and why the Arabs did not write epic poetry although other Eastern nations such as the Indians, 
Persians, ancient Egyptians, and Turks wrote epics while the Indians, Persians, and even the 
Syrians translated the Jliad into their language (Bustáni, loc. cit., and 62-3, 265). Among the 
first Arab scholars who tried to solve this problem was Sulayman al-Bustáni who suggested three 
main reasons. First, religious, because of the pagan elements in the Iliad, while Greek philosophy, 
logic, and medicine were useful to the Arabs. Seoond, the Christian translators of Greek science 
were not able to write poetry in Arabic. Third, the Arab poete did not know Greek (op. oit., 
65-7). 

However, a more reliable answer to this difficult problem was provided by & contemporary 
scholar and poet of that period, which shed a strong light upon the attitude of the Arabs towards 
Greek poetry and whether in fact religion was an important factor. This soholar and poet is 
Hazim al-Qartajanni (see p. 4883, n. 5; GAL, I, 317, Suppl., I, 474). The diwdn of Qart&janni was 
edited and published recently by 'Uthmán al-Ka''&k, Beirut, 1965, under the title: Diwan 
Hazim al-Qartajanni (608—654). In his book Minha) al-bulagha’ (or Kitab al-manāhij al-adabiyya), 
Qart&janni succeeded in applying the ideas of Aristotle in rhetoric and poetics to Arabic poetry. 

From the comments of Qartijanni we can understand how the Arabs looked at Greek poetry. 
In discussing the Poetica of Aristotle, Qart&janni described Greek poetry as limited to certain 
themes, each theme being written in a certam metre dealing mostly with legends (see Badawi’s 
edition of the third chapter, 13) : 

فان الحكيم ارسطاطاليس c‏ وان كان اعتنى بالشعر عحسب مذاهب اليونانية فيه» ونبه على عظم منفعته d i5»‏ 
oils‏ فنّه» فان اشعار اليونانية انما كانت أغراضا محدوده في اوزان مخصوصة ومدار جل اشعارهم على خرافات 
كانوا يصنعونها يفرضون فہا وجود اشیاء وصور /م تقع في الوجود» ويجعلون احاديتها امثالا eu del,‏ 
في الوجود. 

In another place, Qartajanni described the difference in the charaoter of Arabic and of Greek 
imagination. The latter is based upon legends ‘ such as those which old women relate to children’ 
(ibid., 20) : 
والاختلاق الامتناعي ليس يقع للعرب ني جهة من جهات الشعر اصلا. وكان شعراء اليونانيين يختلقون اشياء‎ 
تلك الاشياء الى لم تقع في الوجود‎ oae y جهات لاقاويلهم»‎ Lights تخاييلهم الشعرية‎ Lyle يبنون‎ 
خترعا نحو ما تحدث به العجائز" الصبيان” في اسمارهم من‎ CIUS كأمثلة لما وقع فيه» ويبنون على ذلك‎ 

الامور الي c‏ 5( مثلها. l‏ 

However, Qartájanni quoted the argument of Ibn Sind in his summary of the Poetica of 
Aristotle (cf. Aristotle, De poetica, e Graeco transtulit commentis auxit ac critica editione antiquae, 
Arabicae versionis et Alfarábi, Avicennae, Averroisque commentariorum ‘Abdurrahman Badawi, 
Gairo, 1953 (the Arabio title is, Fann al-shi'r), 184) that this type of poetry does not suit all 
temperaments (op. cit., 21) : 
التخيل الشعرى الي هله الحرافات البسيطة‎ d dep ان‎ c Yon : due وقد ذم ابن سينا هلا النوع من الشعر‎ 

الي هي قصص ممترعةم. JU,‏ أيضا: olg‏ هذا ليس مما يوافق c‏ الطباع». 

As to the religious factor which BustAni put forward as a very important one, it has been ably 

demonstrated by Qartájanni that it was not important (loo. cit.) : 


فالكذب الاختلاقي في أغراض الشعر لا يعاب من جهة الصناعة OY‏ النفس قابلة له» اذ لا استدلال على كونه 
أيضا في الدين . . . . 

In fact we can add that the historical background, the setting of the epica, and the several 
strange names which are in these poems were foreign to the Arabs. Moreover, we cannot ignore 
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jingling effect disturbs the melody of the metre and that in a good poem, images 
and ideas are more important elements.”° 

The modernist poets thought that by neglecting rhyme they would be able 
to rehabilitate Arabic poetry and to keep pace with European literature, by 
introducing dramatic, narrative, and epic poetry." 

Many critics tried to find out who was the first Arab poet to use unrhymed 
verse in modern Arabic literature. In an article written by Durrini Khashaba 
in al-Risála % entitled ‘al-Shi‘r al-mursal and our poets who experimented 
with it’, the writer said that he could not decide whether the first poet m 
Egypt and the Arab world to start writing in shi‘r mursal was ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Shukri (1886-1949) *3 or Muhammad Farid Abū Hadid. In an article in his book 
Yas'alünak?* ‘Aqqad tried to answer this difficult question and emphasized 
that the three poets Tawfiq al-Bakri (1870-1932) 35 in his poem Dhat al-gawa/t, 
Jamil Sidqî al-Zahawi in a poem in al-Mu’ayyad and ‘Abd al-Rahmün Shukri in 
his poems in al-Jartda were the first to try their hand at it. But ‘Aqqad could 
not decide which of the three was the first among them.** He presumed that 
Tawfiq al-Bakri was the first to do so in his poem Dhat al-qawafs. Then Zahawi 
followed him and only later did Shukri publish his shs‘r mursal. 

Inour opinion, the first experiment in blank verse in modern Arabic literature 


the importance of the fact that most of the actions in these epics are under the influence of the 
Greek gods which the Arabs rejected and considered as childish legends, and also of the pride 
which the Arabs enjoyed in their poetry. Other scholars who discussed this subject are: H. A. R. 
Gibb in ‘Studies in contemporary Arabic literature’, BSOS, v, 3, 1929, 455 ; Tawfiq al-Hakim in 
al-Malik Uwdib, Cairo, [1949], 9-54; ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Dayini in aLAdib alL'Irági, 1, 
2. 1961, 32-9; Mahir Hasan Fahmi, T'ajawwur al-shi'r al-‘Arabi al-hadith ft Migr 1900-1950, 
[Cairo], 1958, 93-6 (a brief survey of the problem with valuable references to articles and books 
which discussed it); and Shawgi Dayf, Dirdsat fi 'l-shi'r al-‘Arab al-mu'agir, second ed., Cairo, 
[1955], 44—7. 

20 On the argument of modern Arab poeta that rhyme is not essential in poetry see Zahawi in 
Diwan al-Zahawi, Cairo, 1924, p.b, Sihr al-shi'r, ed. Rufa’il Bupti, Cairo, 1922, 1, 56-8, al- Hilal, 
xxxv, 8, 1927, 913, and p. 484, n. 18 above; Naimy, al-Ghirbal, Cairo, [1923], 87 ; Nazik al- 
Malika, Shazayad wa-ramad, second ed., Beirut, [1959], 12-13; 'Aqq&d, preface to Diwan 
al-Mazini, p. m; Nizir Qabbdni in al-Shi‘r qindil akhdar, Beirut, 1963, 86-9; Jamél al-Din 
al-Alisi, ‘al-Mutawwalai aw shi'r al-malahim’, al-Aqlám (Baghdad), 1, 4-6, 1964-5, 34-44 ; 
71-78, 84-98 ; 89-98. 

21 See for instance the article by Muhammad Farid Abi Hadid in al-Risala, 1, 9, 1933, 10 ; 
Bustàni, op. oit., 101; p. 484, n. 12, and above, n. 20. 

31 xr, 540, 1043. 

33 On Shukri see GAL, Suppl., Ir, 125. 

54 Cairo, 1040, 64. 

On Bakri see Dastiqi, Fs 'Ladab al-hadith, third ed., ır, [Cairo, 1959], 401-36; GAL,‏ عه 
Suppl., rrr, 81-2.‏ 

26 Hasan al-Zarifi stated that Zahüwi was the first (al-Risdla, 1, 7, 1933, 13), while Ahmad 
Zaki Abū Shadi (see Adabi, 1, 7-9, 1936, 366), and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Dasüqi (Jama‘at Apollo, 
[Cairo],21960, p. 86, n. 1) considered Shukri to be the first poet to write blank verse in modern 
Arabic literature in Egypt, and Muhammad ‘Abd al-Ghafür considered him to be the first who 
wrote blank verse in Arabio (Apollo, 1, 9, 1984, 874). An anonymous writer of a letter to al-Adab 
(11, 4, 1954, 69) said that Abi Hadid was the first. It is worth while noting here that 'Aqqgàd 
ignored in al] his discussion on shi‘r mursal the activities of Abū Shadi, probably because of the 
latter's criticism of his poetry in Apollo (see for instance I, 7, 1933, 707-9; 1, 5, 1934, 364-5; n, 
6, 1934, 471-8; r, 7, 1934, 583-7). 
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took place earlier than the beginning of the twentieth century, when these 
experiments were proceeding. This was performed by Rizq Allah Hassün 
(1825-80) 3” in his versified translation of the eighteenth chapter of the Book of 
Job in his book Ash‘ar al-shs'r in 1869.78 In his Arabic preface Hassiin said in 
explanation of his method : 9 
من سفر ايوب على اسلوب الشعر القديم‎ phe gU وقد سنح لي أن انظم الفصل‎ 
حد الشعر عندى نظم موزون وليست القافية تشترط الا لتحسينه فقد كان‎ ON) بلا قافية‎ 
يسمع للعرب بسبعة ابيات‎ dy الشعر شعرا قبل ان تعرف القافية كما هو عند سائر الاثم‎ 
قوافيا).‎ e على قافية واحدة قبل امرء القيس لانه اول من‎ 

This experiment did receive publicity in literary circles, as is shown by the 
publication of two editions of the book and by the composer's statement in his 
preface that he had shown his versification to Christian and Muslim scholars 
and poets and ‘they approved of it and admired it’. Furthermore, it seems 
that Sulayman al-Bustani was referring to Hassiin’s argument for applying 
‘blank verse ' when he said in his article ‘ Sha‘r’ in Encyclopédte arabe 3° that 
‘some people claimed that rhyme was not required at first and that before 
Imru' al-Qays, seven successive monorhyme verses had not been heard of 
among the Arabs. However, this argument is irrelevant, because the Arabs did 
not compose on a single subject or event except in monorhyme verses ’. More- 
over, ‘Isa Iskander al-Ma'lüf in his article ‘al-Shi‘r al-manthür? (al-Hilal, 
XIV, 10, 1906, 582), mentioned this experiment of Hassün in which ‘ he made 
loose the chains of rhyme and liberated his pen from its obligations, thus his 
thoughts were free to tackle the ideas without hardship or deliberation ’. 

Hence, if we omit the four unrhymed verses which Ahmad Faris al-Shidyagq 
(1804-88) mentioned in al-Sdq ‘ala ’l-sdq 31 as part of his attempt to write 
poetry in unrhymed verse of different metres, we may consider Hassiin to be the 
first poet in modern Arabic literature who wrote blank verse. 

The assumption of ‘Aqqad that Tawfiq al-Bakri was the first Arab poet in 
modern times to write blank verse does not seem correct to us either. Bakri 
published his poem in the mutagarib metre, Dhat al-qawaft, in 1906-7 in his 
anthology Sahar al-lwlw.9? Each verse has two hemistichs and every two 


17 See Yüsuf As‘ad D&ghir, Magüdir al-dirüsa al-adabiyya, Beirut, [1956], 1, 315-17; GAL, 
Suppl., rr, 757-8. 

*® Beirut, 1870, 31-3. The first edition was printed in London, 1869, entitled Poem of poems, 
with an English preface and dedicated to ‘ His Imperial Majesty Alexander II, Emperor of all 
the Russians '. 

3? ibid., 3. 3° Cairo, 1898, x, 490. 

31 Published in Paris, 1855, 369. The verses are : 

ساعة البعد عنك pet‏ وعام الوصل عضى LIS‏ هو ساعة 
أتنجم الليل الطويل صبابه وتنجمى لنجوم ذى تهليك 
ax,‏ منى القلب ol‏ هيت Lal‏ ويذكرتي Sie pl wl‏ 
الا ليت شعرى 5 اقامى من النوى 2١‏ «انحائه قلب يذوب HL‏ 
Cairo, 1906-7, 341-50.‏ !* 
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verses have the same rhyme—that is, he wrote this poem in muzdawy (couplet), 
as is obvious from the first four verses : 


e i دور مية بالاجرع_ مسف من الدجن‎ T 
المنازل من ادمعي‎ cu sit ولو ترك الشوق دمعا‎ 
شجي حن لألافه ولصبو " دهره الغابر‎ 
In English poetry, blank verse consists of unrhymed lines, generally in 
iambic pentameter, used mainly for epic and dramatic poetry. A clear distinc- 
tion is made between this and the rhyming couplet which is always made of 
units of two, equal, rhyming lines, whatever the theme of the poem.53 It seems 
that what made Arab critics and poets include the couplet in blank verse 18 that 
there are some accidental couplets in Milton’s Paradise lost, and that Shakespeare 
ended some scenes of his dramas with a few rhymed lines although the rest of the 
scene was in blank verse. 
‘Aqqad was not the only poet to consider the muzdawtj as shir mursal 
(blank verse). Other scholars did the same, such as Hasan Salih al-Jaddawi 
who defined shi‘r mursal 34 as being ‘ free of rhyme completely or of different 


rhymes... Abū Shadi was more reserved in his definition of she‘r mursal in 
al-Shafaq al-bakt, where he said : 5 


يعد من الشعر المرسل نسبيا ما تجرد من التزام القافية الواحدة وان كان ذا قافية 
مزدوجة او متقابلة» ولكن الحقيقة ان «الشعر المرسل» (Blank Verse)‏ لا Joy‏ فيه 


اى التزام للروى. 

‘That which is almost free from rhyme is considered shi‘r mursal though it 
might be in couplets or alternative rhyme. But in fact in “ al-shi'r al-mursal " 
(Blank Verse) there is no adherence to rhyme’. Still in his dewan Anin wa-ranin 
Abū Shadi 3* composed his poem Laylat al-ams in muzdawy using the ramal 
metre and added to the title the words min al-shi'r al-mursal ‘ in blank verse '.?? 
However, if the muzdawija can be taken as shi‘r mursal there would be no need 
to prove that blank verse is a recognized and established type in Arabic prosody 
in the urjiza al-muzdawija. Moreover, if the muzdawtja which is composed in 
metres other than rajaz can really be taken as shir mursal, then Psalms civ, 


33 Seo art. ‘ Blank verse’ in Oxford dictionary of English literature ; Enid Hamer, The metres 
of English poetry, London, 1930, 61; and article ‘Couplet’ in 8. H. Steinberg (ed.), Cassell's 
encyclopaedia of literature, 1, 121. ‘Aqqad, in his book Shu‘ara’ Migr, Cairo, 1937, 02, was reserved 
in his statement that Bakri's poem was in blank verse when he said : 
القصيدة الواحدة‎ TUS المرسل الذى تتعدد فيه‎ pru "el يذهب أو يكاد‎ ol من الروح العصر ية‎ ga فهو‎ 

34 لو‎ Shafaq al-baki, Cairo, 1926-[7], p. 14, n. 1. 

35 jbid., 535. 36 Cairo, 1925, 20. 

3? Mustefa ‘Abd al-Latif al-Ssharti in his book al-Shi‘r al-mu'agir ‘ala daw’ al-nagd al-hadith, 
[Cairo], 1948, 177, considered Abū Sh&di's poem 118 al-marsam in his anthology * Awdat al-Ra'‘s, 
Alexandria, 1942, 99-100, which is in fact an urjiza muzdawija, as blank verse. 
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cxix, CXXXV, efo.,?9 which were translated in muzdawtj by Nasif al-Yàziji 
(1800-71) 3° in 1867 for the American missionaries, must be taken as the first 
attempt. 

Hence, we cannot consider Bakri as the first poet to write ‘ blank verse ? in 
modern Arabic literature. Zahawi can be taken as the first poet in the twentieth 
century who tried to introduce ‘ blank verse’ into Arabic literature. Twice at 
least, Zahawi declared himself to be the first poet to write shi‘r mursal. In 1922 
he said of rhyme in Arabic poetry, And awwal man nabadhahà zahriyyan * I am 
the first to reject it’ ; 4 and in his introduction to his poem Ba‘d alf ‘am ‘ After 
a thousand years’ in al-Hilal « in 1927 he said of the poem, wa-hiya min 
al-shi'r al-mursal al-ladht tstahdathtuh fi "l-shi'r al-‘Arabt muthgan tyyah min 
qayd al-qawaft ‘it is in blank verse, which I introduced into Arabic poetry 
freeing it from the chain of rhymes’, 

However, in the second article he referred to a poem published in al- 
Mu’ayyad before 1908 as the first poem which he wrote in sht‘r mursal.*? It 
seems that Zahawi is referring to his poem entitled al-Shi‘r al-mursal which 
he included in his anthology al-Kalim al-manztim,* and introduced by the 
words wa-qàl ghayr multazim al-rawiyy wa-dhalik fi zaman al-istsbdád, subscribed 
‘Baghdad 1 April 1323[/1905]'. The suggestion that this is the first she‘r 
mursal composed by Zahawi which he published in al-Mu’ayyad is confirmed by 
the acknowledgement on the title-page of the dîwar which reads : ‘The post... 
published most of the poems . . . in pseudonym in the renowned Egyptian 
newspapers when [Ottoman] despotism was vigorous ’. 

In fact Zahawi was among the most enthusiastic poets on behalf of the 
introduction of blank verse into Arabic literature. In his lectures, articles, and 
introductions to his diwdns he condemned the monorhyme not because of it 
monotony, an argument which he rejected,1* but because it restricts the poet’s 
freedom in expressing his thoughts and emotions. According to Zahawi the 
trammels of rhyme in Arabic poetry are heavier than in Western poetry because 
rhyme in Arabic involves the vowel (haraka) preceding the consonantal letter 
of the rhyme (rawiyy) besides the vowel of the consonant itself. The fact that 
the casus (case ending) of the rhyme is part of it, dictates the grammatical 
structure of the verses. Therefore, the poets let their ideas be dictated by the 
rhyme instead of its being complementary to the sense. Thus, by neglecting 
rhyme the Arab poets will be able to concentrate upon conveying their thoughts 
and emotions and will not allow rhyme to enslave them.‘ 


35 See JMazümir wa-tasabih wa-aghdni ribiyya, Beirut, 1867, 215, 242, 271. 

3° On al-Yaziji see Gibb, BSOS, 1v, 4, 1928, 750 ; GAL, 1x, 494, Suppl., 1, 140, 142, n, 765. 

10 Sihr al-shi'r, 58. 

41 Beo al- Hilàl, xxxv, 8, 1927, 913, quoted also by Hilal Nàjt, op. cit., 193-4. 

“2 We were not able to trace this poem in al-Mu'ayyad or the exact date of its publication 
because the issues of this newspaper in the British Museum are of the year 1900 only. 

* Beirut, 1827/1909, 171-5. 

44 Diwan al-Zahawi, p. b. 

45 Bee the commenta of Zahawi cited in p. 487, n. 20 above. Hilal N&ji in his comprehensive 
work on Zahawi (alZahaüwi wa-diwinuh al-mafqud, 187-8), gave a summary of Zahawi’s 
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However, the ‘ blank verse’ which Zahawi composed bears the crude signs 
of a first attempt. He still kept the rigid form of the Arabic individual verse 
with its caesura which divides it into two hemistichs, and the sense (grammatical 
form) and metrical pattern ending with the end-stopped line. In fact Zahawi 
was not aware of the possibility of the run-on line. The ‘ enjambement ' which 
is one of the main techniques of English ‘blank verse’ was still unfamilar to him 
because the tadmtn in classical poetry is forbidden. His argument for introducing 
blank verse reveals his conventional attitude and his misunderstanding of the 
nature of blank verse. He claimed that metre rather than rhyme—made 
familiar-by custom—is what is essential in producing the music, because ° when 
a single verse is quoted, it is still enjoyable whether this verse rhymes with the 
other verses or not ’.4® Moreover, he rejected the organic unity of the poem 
which other poets tried to introduce into Arabic poetry ; a unity which ‘1s & 
matter of taste and is not essential in poetry ’.47 For this reason each verse in 
his ‘ blank verse ’ is independent in theme and structure from other verses and 
the poem tends to be a collection of proverbial sayings without any order or 
connexion but the monometre, upon which all the verses of the poem are based, 
as the first six verses of his first 374“ mursal written in 1905 show : 8 


موت gil‏ خير له من معيشة يكون بها "Le‏ ثقيلا de‏ الناس 
وانكد من قد صاحب الناس de‏ يرى جاهلاً في العز وهو حقير 
يعيش نعم البال pte‏ من الورى وتسعة اعشار الورى بؤساء 
أما في بني الارض العريضة GH plas‏ ويلات الحياة قليلا 
اذا ما رجال الشرق لم ينهضوا G‏ فاضيع شيء في الرجال حقوقها 
اذا ناب اوطانا نشأت بارضبا خراب dy‏ تحزن فانت حماد 


In these rhymeless lines the poet was not able to invent a personal or new 
style, form, music, and metaphor which could enable the reader to judge him on 
his own merits and independently of the classical school. Instead, the use of the 
tawil metre, the traditional diction, and the end-stopped line kept the conven- 
tional external music of this metre. The sonorous tone and the proverbial 
sayings recall famous maxims but the absence of the monorhyme made a 
disappointing contrast with the conventional poetry. 


introduction to the second volume of Muhammad Sabri’s book Shu'ara’ al-'agr, Cairo, 1912, 
3-15, where he defended blank verse. 

46 See Zahawi’s introduction to his poem Ba'd alf ‘am ' After a thousand years ' in 100 verses 
of blank verse published in al-Hilal, xxxv, 8, 1927, 913-17. Cf. also al-Styasa al- Usbü' iyya, I, 
78, 1927, 18, and Hila] Naji, op. cit., 194, 365. 

On the difficulty of the enjambement (tanîn) in Arabic blank verse see Müzini's article on the 
translation of The merchant of Venice into Arabio in his book Haad al-hashim, Cairo, 1924, 23-4. 

47 cf. Hilal Naji, op. cit., 866-7, and al-Stydsa al- Usbü'iyya, 11, 78, 1927, 18. 

48 al. Kalim al-manzüm, Beirut, 1327/1909, 171, reprinted in Diwan al-Zahawi, 31, and in 
Shu'arà' al-'asr, by Muhammad Sabri, n, Cairo, 1380/1912, 335. In this poem in sht‘r mursal, 
Zah&wi allowed himself to vary the type of foot in the darb (the last foot in the line), a technique 
which is forbidden in Árabic prosody. 
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Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that, although Zahawi did not study nor was 
able to read any European language and literature,*? he still ventured to take 
tentative steps in a new form, at a time when the conventional form was regarded 
as the best and the only one suitable for Arabic poetry. However, the question 
arises as to how Zahawi arrived at blank verse despite his not having studied any 
European literature. The answer is that he was influenced by the campaign 
launched by Syrian and Lebanese scholars against the convéntional form of the 
Arabic gasida, by the Arabic and Turkish translations of Shakespeare and of 
other European poets and dramatists, and by Sulayman al-Bustani’s intro- 
duction to his verse translation of the Iliad in which he compared Arabic and 
Kuropean poetry and defined the various forms of Western prosody including 
blank verse.5? 

The second experiment in rhymeless verse at the beginning of the twentieth 
century was made by Bilus Shahadah, from Acre. In a letter sent to the editor 
of the journal al-Hslal published under the title ‘ al-Shi‘r al-mawztin ghayr 
al-muqaffà ' (al-Hslal, xiv, 4, 1906, 214-16) the writer commented on an article 
by Jurji Zaydan in which he encouraged the introduction of shifr manthür 
(poetry in prose) in Arabic literature initiated by Amin al-Rihani. Bilus 
Shahadah argued that the Arab poets should also follow the European poets in 
composing rhymeless poetry (shi^r mawzün là qafiya lahu) ‘ as the pre-Islamic 
poets before Imru' al-Qays did’. The merit of this type of versification, as 
Bülus Shahadah observed, is that it makes versification easier and enables the 
poet to express himself in a simple and natural way without the deliberation of 
rhyme and its burden, as Milton and Shakespeare did in their blank verse. It 
also enables the poet to concentrate upon ideas and simple style. He continued 
by saying that this genre is more effective than the shs‘r manthür. In this letter, 
the writer declared that he intended to translate the dramas of Shakespeare in 
this type of versification if Zaydàn approved of it. At the end of his letter the 
writer gave a translation, in 14 rhymeless verses in al-fawtl metre, of a part of a 
scene from Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. 

In his reply, Zaydàn encouraged this genre which was known in Syriac 
poetry and called to the Egyptian poets to lead the movement, so that Arab 
poets from other countries might follow them. 

The Egyptian poets who wrote rhymeless verse after Zahawi did so under 
better conditions. They had all studied English literature and their under- 
standing of blank verse and its technique was deeper. Yet, they were unable to 
develop it to an acceptable standard, or to put into practice the theoretical 
techniques which they had studied in English blank verse. | 

Although all the indications show that Zahawi was the first to write shi‘r 
mursal in the twentieth century, Abū Shadi in his first manifesto on al-shi‘r 

** Zahawi admitted this, in his letters published in al-Katib al-Misri, 1v, 15, 1946, 459. 

50 See for instance the article by Najib al-Haddad (1807-99) on the comparison between 
Arabic and European poetry in Mukhidrdt al- Manfal&ti, second ed., Cairo, 1937, 126-46; Najib 


Shahin’s article in al-Mugtajaf, xxvu, 1, 1902, 24-5; Bustani, op. cit., 5-200. Cf. also 8 
letters in al- Kati al-Misri, 1v, 15, 1946. 
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al-hurr 51 declared that ‘Abd al-Rahm&n Shukri was the first to write ° blank 
verse? in modern Arabic literature. However, he did not mention Zahawi 
although he too was a friend of his. Abū Shadi did not substantiate his argu- 
ment with proof although it would appear that he was complimenting his 
living friend Shukri at a time when Zahawi was dead. 

However, ‘Abd al-Rahman Shukri was more successful in his sht‘r mursal 
because of his wide reading in English literature and in the masters of blank 
verse in this language. Shukri, in contrast to Zahaéwi was educated in English 
in the Egyptian schools under the British occupation, and after being trained 
as a teacher of English, graduated in 1909 from the High School of Education. 
He continued his studies in England and was deeply influenced by the English 
Romantic poets. In his first anthology Daw’ al-fajr, published in 1909, we 
find a poem in blank verse entitled Kalimdt al-'awapf 54 in al-wafir metre 
which bears the same features as Zahawi’s first experiment. Although he 
occasionally used rhymed verses, Shukri was unable to practise the principle 
of organic unity which he advocated. 

In his anthology La al? al-afkar, he published his narrative poem Nabulyun 
wa "l-sáhir al-Migri 55 in 23 lines of blank verse in al-kamil metre. It has unity, 
but still the caesura and end-stopped lines where the sense ends with the line 
are strictly observed. 

Later on, his friend Abū Shadi patronized the movement of introducing 
shi‘r mursal into Arabic drama, and into narrative and epic poetry. Dr. Abi 
Shadi studied in England for 10 years (1912-22) and was steeped in English 
literature. He was a great admirer of Shakespeare.5* He translated the Tempest, 
and wrote his book Dhikra Shakespeare ‘In memory of Shakespeare ', Cairo, 
1926, for Shakespeare’s anniversary. He admired his blank verse, and that of 
Thomas Hardy (1840-1928) in his epic drama The dynasts (1903-8).5" However, 
the introduction of ‘ blank verse’ by Abü Shadi was only one side of his wide 
activities in experimenting with every possible poetic form including the 
Arabic muwashshah forms and English free verse and sonnets. Nevertheless, 
Abū Shadi’s activities gave great impetus to the movement, especially through 
his poems in shi‘r mursal which he published with an introduction explaining 
the techniques and merits of this type of verse ; and by his articles and replies 


51 A type of ‘ free verse ' introduced by Ahmad Zaki Abi Shadi under tbe influence of American 
free verse. It is based on the principle of applying various Arabic metres in one poem. The 
change in metre should be according to the demand of the poetic experience. Cf. al-Shafag al-baki, 
535; Apollo, 1, 8, 1933, 846-7. See also the first manifesto of Abi Shadi on al-sht‘r al-hurr and 
the second manifesto by Mustafa ‘Abd al-Latif al-Saharti in Adabi, 1, 7-9, 10-12, 1936, 366, 415. 

53 See Abū Shadi, al-Shu‘la, Cairo, 1933, 101-3, and Masrah al-adab, Cairo, [1928], 191. 

53 See his article in al-Mugtajaf, xov, 2, 1939, 172-3. 

54 Second ed., Alexandria, 1913, 71. 

$5 Alexandria, 1913, 305. 

5& His book Dhikrü Shakespeare was written at the invitation of the Poetry Society in 
London on the occasion of the inauguration of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre on Shakespeare's 
anniversary. It contains a sonnet, a quatrain, and three odes in praise of Shakespeare. See also 
Apollo, 1, 8, 1933, 846, and his articles on Shakespeare's sonnets in Masrak al-adab, 138-56. 

57 See his article ‘Thomas Hardy the poet of humanity ', in Masrah al-adab, 120. 
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in his literary periodicals Apollo (1932-4) and Adabi (1936-7) in which he 
defended the use of shi'r mursal against the attaoks launched by the con- 
servatives 55 and encouraged other poets to adopt it. 

In his various anthologies, Abū Shadi experimented with shir mursal 
especially in his large anthology al-Shafag al-baki. In this, he translated into 
unrhymed verse the narrative ‘Memnon’ by Voltaire (1694-1778) 5° in 201 
lines, The cricket on the hearth by Charles Dickens (1812-70) in 26 lines,®° 
‘Stars’ by F. W. Harvey,* ‘If’ and ‘Night’ both by Rudyard Kipling 
(1860—1936),? and ‘O Conspiracy’ by Shakespeare. Besides, he composed 
two long narratives in sht‘r mursal, al-Ru yû *^ in 126 and Mamlakat Iblis 65 
in 131 lines. In these poems Abū Shadi was able to carry the sht‘r mursal a 
step further by omitting the caesura and using run-on lines. 

In his various articles and replies, he defended blank verse on the ground 
that it was known in old Arabic poetry, and that it is necessary in modern 
Arabic poetry to enrich it in themes and forms and to enable it to vie with 
European literature. Blank verse also helps the poet ‘ to subdue versification 
to poetry .. . instead of subduing poetry to composition.... Thus the poet 
achieves what he aims at, such as description, explanation, and analysis and 
Invites the reader to concentrate all his thoughts on the meaning and the 
moral instead of being influenced by the jingling sounds of the words and 
the acrobatics of rhetorics and rhymes 6 

In fact Abū Shadi was able to put his finger on the core of the problem and to 
understand the relation between form and matter. He argued that the poet is 

See for instance the article by Hasan al-HatIm ‘ Apollo fi l-mizan’, Apollo, 1, 10, 1938,‏ 55 
attacking Abu Shadi’s school for his activities in introducing new forms in Arabic poetry‏ ,1225-7 
including blank verse :‏ 
ولست gre Sl‏ ابا شادى ولا المدرسة الحديئة الآخذة Sole‏ او الآخذ هو ممبادتها اني أصبحت وكثير ون 
ie‏ لا نطيق هذه التيارات العنيفة القوية التي يحاولون ان يوجهوا بها الشعر العربي - والا فا هذه القصائد 
التي تبتدى بقافية وتنتصف بقافية تم تنتبي بقافية؟ وهل نضبت اللغة عن أن تدر 313 متحدة لقصيدة وأحدة؟ 
وبا شائنا نحن في ان يعجز الشاعر عن أن تنساق له القافية الواحدة في القصيدة الواحدة فيلهو بالقوافي م 
يعبث ثم يريد أن Lhe‏ في YLLI‏ على ان نصدق ان هذا عجز منه بل على أنه تحديد؟ وماذا يضر؟ اليس 

الشعر الانجليزى كذلك غير مقيد بقافية؟ وما القافية والتمسك fle‏ وما هذا القدم والتعلق به؟ . 

ارجوا ان اعتذر عن نفسي وعن جمهرة كبيرة من قراء اللغة العربية عن فهم ما تذهبون اليه Le‏ تسمونه تحديدا 
وحن نحسبه نسخا للادب wl‏ بي والشعر العر بي على السواء. 

ان الشعر في ابسط ad lS‏ كلام موزن gx‏ فان فقد الوزن والقافية فلا اسميه شعرا ولو دققتم pe‏ - 
Gil‏ لا ادين ما تكتبون من هذا الكلام او هذا الشعر «الفرانكو- اراب» وانني لا استطيع ان أميزه او 
استسيغة او اوأفقك على انه شعر. . . الحق ان هذا كثير وانك تحت ستار التجديد تر يدون أن تمزقوا كل 
قاعدة وتبتكوا كل تقليد . . . وهل من ضر ورات الثقافة الاوربية ان حيد عن كل ما هو شري أو عربي 
او مصرى؟ وهل من الذوق ان نعبث GAUL‏ العربي كل العبث oa‏ قصائد الرثاء في قواف مزدوجة 
والقصائد القصصية لا في قواف مرسلة فحسب بل في اوزان مرسلة ايضا. 

Cf. also the article by Muhammad al-Bishbishi in al-Risala, 1, 11, 1933, 14-15. 


5? al Shafaq al-baki, 626-39. *? ibid., 721-2. 
*: ibid., 726-7. *: ibid., 923-5, 1001-2. 
*: ibid., 1014-15. ¢“ ibid., 658-68. 


65 ibid., 1023-84. 55 ibid., 625. 
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free to choose the form which the poetical experience dictates irrespective of 
whether it is in metrical or prose rhythm.“ This was an unsatisfying answer to 
the conservatives who clung to the argument from taste and heritage to justify the 
use of the conventional form. To apply shi'r mursal, he said, does not necessarily 
result from inability to master the conventional form which became worn out. 
The new form reveals the originality of the poet, while the conventional one 
smothers all originality by obliging the poet to echo the classical masters and 
imitate them. However, he failed to put into practice his brilliant ideas or to 
produce dramatic or epic works in sha‘r mursal, or to give convincing examples 
which effectively answered any criticism, either in his unrhymed verse, or in 
his sir hurr, in which he tried to copy English and American free verse, or 
even his ° blamk-free verse 8 

In 1933 after the publication of an article by Dr. Muhammad ‘Awad 
Muhammad in al-Risdla ** condemning the use of shir hurr which he called 
majma‘ al-buhür, Muhammad ‘Awad Muhammad prophesied for this genre of 
poetry, the same fate as she‘r mursal which he considered to be doomed to failure. 
This article provoked a reaction on the part of the revolutionary poets who had 
hoped to make a great revolution in Arabic poetry by employing shi'r mursal 
and hurr, in dramatic and epic works, as was the case in English literature. To 
prove that shi‘r mursal is the best medium for dramatic work Muhammad 
Farid Abū Hadid in his reply to ‘Awad, cited a prose translation by Khalil 
Mutran (1871-1949) of a scene from Othello by Shakespeare,"? and in a later 
issue a scene from Julius Caesar,” translated into prose by Muhammad Hamdi. 
Side by side with these two prose translations, Abii Hadid placed his versifica- 
tions in ‘ blank verse’ and invited the readers to judge for themselves which 
translation was more effective. Most of the readers preferred the blank verse 
and some remarked that by reading them with enjambement the absence of 
rhyme went unnoticed. 

However, Abū Hadid who was the first to write an original drama الا‎ 
mursal—Magtal Sayyidina ‘Uthman (published 1927)—made use of techniques 
in Arabic blank verse which were lacking in the former experiments of the Arab 
poets, such as the complete absence of caesura, the extensive use of run-on 
lines, in which the sense ends within the line, as against the end-stopped line, 
and in some of which he allowed the use of 5 or 7 feet instead of 6, as the sense 
required. In this way he thought that he was able to produce new musical 
effects and more agreeable verse. 

This method of overflow of sense did not find favour with Suhayr Qalamawi 

* Apollo, 1, 10, 1933, 1228. 

*5 See Adabi, 1, 7-9, 1936, 327-9, 353-4. 

« 1, 5, 1933, 10. See the reply of Abū ShAdi in Apollo, 1, 8, 1933, 845-7. 

70 See al-Risdla, 1, 9, 1933, 10-12. The translation of Khalil Mutran was published in Cairo, 
1950, under the title ‘Ujayl. 

71 al-Risūla, 1, 12, 1933, 8-10. The translation was published in Cairo, 1928, entitled Riwdyat 
Yulyüs Qaysar. Besides these Abii Hadid wrote in rhymeless verse his dramas Magial Sayyidina 


‘Uthman, Cairo, 1927; Khusrü wa-Shirin ; Maystin al-Ghajariyya, 1928 ; and Zuhráb wa-Rustum. 
Cf. GAL, Suppl., rz, 227. Unfortunately, I was not able to get hold of the last three dramas. 
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and in a later issue of al-Rtsala 7 she joined the discussion and argued that the 
end-stopped line which ends the sense with the metrical pattern is the most 
suitable technique for the shi'r mursal because it preserves two characteristics 
of Arabic versification—the Arabic metre and the end-stopped line—and 
ignores the third which is the rhyme.’* Qalamawi demonstrated her method in 
her poem Dhu ’l-fa’s. In defending her poem, and she‘r mursal in general, she 
attributed the crudeness of her experiment to the novelty of the absence of 
rhyme in Arabic since the Arab ear and taste are used to the monorhyme poem. 

However, with ‘Ali Ahmad Bakathir, from Hadramawt who was educated 
in Egypt, the shs‘r mursal acquired a higher standard. In his book in which he 
deals with the art of drama from his own experience entitled: Muhdadarat f3 
Jann al-masrahiyya min khilal tajāribi al-shakhgiyya, ([Cairo], 1958), Bakathir 
reveals how he arrived at sht‘r mursal and the identity of the main writers who 
influenced him. 

At an early age Bakathir started composing poetry in conventional form and 
style. In the Hijàz he read Shawgi’s dramas for the first time. These dramas 
made a ‘great impression upon the young poet and he decided to imitate 
them. In consequence, he wrote his drama Humam aw fi 'asvmat al-Ahgaf, in 
the same style as the Shawqi dramas 1n rhymed verse of two hemistichs. 

His studies of English literature, especially Shakespeare, at Cairo University 
changed his attitude towards poetry and literature in general, and he determined 
to try his hand at unrhymed verse in imitation of Shakespeare's blank verse 
in order to prove to his lecturer in English poetry that the Arabic language is 
also capable of this genre. 

His first experiment was translating Romeo and Jultet, using at first al- 
mutagartb metre and then other Arabic metres which he found suitable for the 
content and situation."* In his preface to Romeo and Juliet, Bakathir called 
his versification mazvj mtn al-nagm al-mursal al-mun{alig wa 'l-nazm al-hurr ‘a, 
mixture of blank run-on verse and free verse ', a style similar to that applied by 
Abt Shadi in 1926-7 in his versification of the ‘ Chorus of angels’ by the 
Dutch poet Joost van den Vondel (1587-1679).75 

73 x, 14, 1933, 16. 

73 loo. oit. See also the criticism of Qadri Lutfi, 41-1215816, 1, 15, 1933, 18, and the reply of 
Qalamáwi, ibid., I, 17, 1933, 11. An appreciation of Qalamawi's article was published in Apollo, 
Ir, 2, 1933, 90. 

74 See Bakathir, Muhddarat fi fann al-masrabiyya, [Cairo], 1958, 4. This drama was published 
in Cairo in 1946, after it had awaited publication for 10 years as B&kathir stated in his preface. 
(ibid., [3]. In June 1945, B&kathir published a poem under the title Namüdhaj min al-shi‘r- 
al-mursal al-hurr * A sample of blank-free verse ° in 76 verses of irregular rhyme scheme with an 
irregular number of mutagürib feet in each line without using enjambement (see al-Risdla, xun,. 
625, 1945, 680-1). In a later issue of al-Risāla (xırt, 628, 1945, 752-4) Husayn Ghann&m oriticized. 
Bákathir's experiment on the ground that it robs poetry of its music and that it is dull and 
prosaic. As an example of a successful type of what he defined as shi‘r mursal min awzan muta-- 
gariba ' blank verse of similar metres ' he presented his translation of H. W. Longfellow’s (1807-82) 
poem Hiawatha (186b), written originally in trochaic dimeter, in al-wāfir metre with an irregular- 
number of feet and an irregular rhyme scheme, a method which was termed shi'r hurr by Abi. 


Shadi and not shi'r mursal. 
75 See al-Shafag al-baki, 801-4. 
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However, through this experiment Bakathir arrived at the conclusion that 
the only metres which are suitable for shor mursal are those which repeat one 
type of foot such as kamil, rajaz, mutaqürib, mutadárik, and ramal, while those 
which employ two types of feet—which Abi Shadi used—such as sari, khaf*f, 
and awil, are unsuitable. 

The success of this translation encouraged Bakathir to write an original 
drama in sht‘r mursal, and he chose the life of Akhnatiin the Pharaoh who 
revolted against the priests of Amin and preached peace and love. In this 
drama, al-Sama’, aw Akhnàtün wa-Nafartitt (Cairo, 1943), he used the same 
techniques which he studied in Shakespeare’s blank verse such as the overflow 
of sense, and the use of the paragraph, not the line as the unit of sense. More- 
over, he used al-mutadàrik metre only, throughout the drama, and allowed 
himself to use more frequently an undetermined number of feet in the lines, 
according to the demand of sense, thus avoiding the hashw (interpolation) 
which the conventional line of verse with its prescribed number of feet requires, 
and enabling him to use a rhythm for dialogues which is nearer to ordinary 
speech and more suitable to theatrical performances, as in the following example 
from this drama : 7° 


Wb‏ كانت d Bas‏ الاسحار فتکم انفاسها 


وتقبل ما بين عينى في Gb‏ حتي لا توقظی . 

وأسارقها الطرف حينا فحينا فألمم في شفتيها ارتعاش الصبي 
وقد اختلس الحلوى من a ea‏ الشمطاءء 

وي Lic‏ اغتباط الطفل تملا من ثدى امه ! 

م يغزو التثائب فاها الجميل» 

ويلوذ النعاس بأهداءها فتميل 

الى جنبى وتعود الى نومها في طمأنينة وغرارة. 

In these lines the number of feet used is irregular. Lines 1, 2, D, and 8 
contain eight taf lat of the mutadarik metre (- ~ -), line 3 has nine feet, line 4 has 
geven, line 6 has four, and line 7 has five feet. 

This method of versification in which a single metre with an irregular 
number of feet in each verse is used, was also employed: by Dr. Muhammad 
Mustafa Badawi, a lecturer in modern Arabic literature in the University of 


Oxford, in 1946. However, although he had read Abū Shadi’s blank verse, 


yet the main influences were G. M. Hopkins (1844-89) and T. 8. Eliot 
(1888-1965). 


Through this type of versification Dr. Badawi intended to liberate lyrical 
poetry and make it nearer to actual live speech, and to render Arabic poetry 
suitable for drama and theatrical performance. 

However, Dr. Badawi preferred to use metres vinh are based on two types 


76 Soo Mubüdarüái fi fann al-masrahiyya, 11. 
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of feet, because he'was convinced that this type of metre is not monotonous, is 
nearer to prose rhythm, and is 1688 7 

Yusuf al-Khal did the same in his anthology al-Bi’r tna ae 78 which he 
developed independently. 

Hassiin, who was the first poet to write unrhymed verse in modern Arabic 
literature, did not attach any label to his new experiment. He only referred to 
it as ‘ala uslub al-shvr al-qadim bila qafiya ‘in the style of ancient poetry, 
without rhyme ’.”® While Sulayman al-Bustani in defining the blank verse of 
the had said: ° wa-amma al-asl al- Yanan fa-huwa mawzün ghayr mugaffa 
wa-qafiyat kull bayt qa ima bi-nafstha là tura‘a fihà al-mumathala li-ayyat qafiya 
min al-qasida wa 'l-nashàd ‘ as for the Greek original, it is in metre and unrhymed. 
The rhyme in each verse is independent of the others, and it is not necessary for 
it to resemble any of the others in the poem or in the song’. Najib al-Haddad 
(1867-99) in an article comparing European and Arabic poetry referred to it as 
al-she'r al-abyad ?! (a literal translation of the French term vers blanc ‘ blank 
verse’). This term was also used by L. Cheikho in his book Tarikh al-adab 
al-' Arabuyya fi 'l-rub al-awwal min al-qarn al-‘“ishrin ?* where he defined it as 
fi mà yad‘tinahu bi ’l-shi‘r al-abyad ghayr al-muqaffa, while Mikhail Nu‘ayma 
(or Naimy) in al-Ghirbal called it al-shi‘r al-mutlaq (ghayr al-mugaffa).®* Ibrahim 
al-‘Urayyid used the term al-she‘r al-talg as a synonym for al-shi‘r al-mursal,®4 
as Khafaji did in his book Madhahib al-adab.95 However, the term most 
frequently used for blank verse in Arabic is al-shi‘r al-mursal 86 which was used 
by most of the Arab poets and critics especially the Egyptians." 

Other critics, such as Sami al-Kayyali 99 and Khafaji,®® confused this term 


77 From a letter sent to me by Dr. Muhammad Mustafa Badawi, from Oxford, dated 22 
March 1965. Cf. also the preface to his anthology Rasd’il min London, Alexandria, [1956], and 
ibid., 109-10. 

75 Beirut, 1958, 49-62, 65-78. 79 Ash‘ar al-shi'r, 3. 

8° op. cit., 95. The term al-shs‘r al-mawzün ghayr al-mugaffa was also used by Bülus Shahadah 
in his article on blank verse in al- Hilal, x1v, 4, 1906, 214-16. 

51 See Mukhtàárüt al- Manfaluii, 140. 

** Beirut, 1026, 41. This term was also used by Mázini in Hasad al-hashim, 34. 

53 p. 174. 

84 See al-Adab, xx, 6, 1954, 27. It seems that by this term ‘Urayyid meant poetry in prose. 

85 Cairo, 1955, 19. Ibn Khaldün in al-Mugaddima, Beirut, 1900, 567, used the term nathr 
mursal to denote unrhymed prose, and defined it: wa-huwa al-ladhi yullaq fihi al-kalam iflagan 
wa-là yugaffa' ajza’an bal yursal irsülan min ghayr taqyid bi-qafiya wa-là ghayrihd. It seems that 
the modern Arab poets used the term shi'r mursal under the influence of Ibn Khaldün's term. 

** In Taj al-'arüs min jawahir al-qàmüs by Murtada al-Zabidi, Cairo, 1306—7/1889—90, vir, 344 : 
al-irsül .. . (al-tflaq) wa "I-takAliya ...wa’l-irsal aydan (al-thmal) wahuwa qarib min al-iflag wa 
0 ails: In Lisãn al-' Arab, by Mübsnimal ibn Manzür, Beirut, 1056, x1, 285: arsal al-shay’ : 
aflagahu wa-ahmalahu ; and in Lane’s Arabic- English lexicon, London, 1867, 1, 3, 1081 : ‘ Iradl : 
the act of setting loose or free’. 

57 Beside the Egyptian poete and critics whom we mentioned above see also Durrini Khashaba’s 
article on European blank verse in al-Risāla, x1, 538, 1943, 847; Muhammad 'Atà, Ra'y fi 
adabind al-mu‘dsir, [Cairo, 1958], 29-30 ; ‘Umar al-Dasüqi, Fi "Ladab al-hadith, 11, 237; ‘Aqaid 
in al-Risdla, x1, 538-40, 1943 ; ‘Ali al- Hili in al-Adab, 1, 4, 1954, 67. 

88 See his article ‘ The futur of Arabie literature’, Revue de l’ Académie Arabe de Damas, 
XXXIX, 3, 1964, 440-1. 

** See Madhahib al-adab, 19. 
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with poetry in prose (shi‘r manthür) or ‘free verse’ based on prose rhythm 
rather than metre. The use of different terms caused confusion in the minds 
of readers who were not able to distinguish clearly between them, especially 
when some critics called couplets and quatrains blank verse.®° 

While blank verse in English literature is written mainly in the heroic 
iambic pentameter, in Arabic, the sht‘r mursal is not confined to any special 
metre and it is seldom used in tawn, the metre which is considered in Arabic as 
heroic, or in rajaz, the metre in which long scientific and historical works were 
written. Only Zahawi used fawl in his poems of sht‘r mursal 51 and [brahim 
al-Mazini (1880-1949) in translating part of Milton’s Paradise lost.** Other 
metres used in shir mursal are kaml, bastt, khafif, ramal, and mutadarak (or 
mutadartk). 

As we have seen before, blank verse was used by these poets to translate 
meditative, dramatic, and narrative poetry and to write ‘ philosophic’ and 
narrative poetry, where there is no need for the melody and music of rhyme. 
These experiments aroused tremendous opposition from the conservatives. 
In defence of their method those Arab poets who practised shi'r mursal made 
use of all the arguments in the preface to Milton’s Paradise lost. They defended 
their new method in Arabic poetry by arguing that fixed rhyme obliges the poet 
to express a full sense (grammatical form) in every individual verse by using 
end-rhyme in an end-stopped verse. Thus the qastda became a collection 
of independent units of complete sentences without any real unity of 
subject, experience, and thought. Furthermore, rhyme was an obstacle to 
conveying the poet’s thoughts and emotions freely and a great burden upon the 
poet especially in long poems. It dictated the thoughts and meaning and 
enslaved the poet. The freedom which blank verse bestowed, allowed Western 
poets to write great dramatic, narrative, and epic poetry, and only by adopting 
this type of verse, would it be possible to cope with the development of European 
poetry. Unlike prose, sht‘r mursal enabled the poet to exploit the metre, which 
made for conciseness and elegance. It restrained the poet from prolixity while 
enabling him to use poetic diction, metaphor, rhetoric, and imagery. Moreover, 
blank verse had a new rhythm which was denied to rhymed verse and suited 
long narrative and dramatic poetry.“ 


?9 Jalal al-Khayyat, al-Adab, u, 5, 1954, 58, in a letter from Baghdad, said, hinting at this 
confusion of terms, and trying to give a clear definition of them : 
الادبية في الاونة‎ ois الفاظ وتعابير تناولها‎ E . المنسرح‎ . O E . المرسل‎ . . tl الشعر‎ 
ولكن القارىء العربي‎ "HI ons d eu مقالات وتعليقات ومناقشات‎ d الاخيرة ورددها الادباء‎ 
نود ان يعرف ^ الكشر عن هذه النغمة الجديدة الي نخدت معازف الادباء والشعراء‎ Ca yo يي‎ Jl» N 

ترددها بكثرة . . . . 

51 See hia poem cited p. 491, n. 48 above, and Ba'd alf ‘dm in al-Hilal, xxxv, 8, 1927, 913-17. 

?? Diwan ai- Müzini, Cairo, 1917, r, 170-2. 

93 See for instance p. 494, n. 58 above. 

** See Diwan al-Zahdwi, p. b; Abii Hadid in al-Riedla, 1, 9, 1933, 10; 'Aqq&d, preface to 
Diwan al-Mazini, p.m; Saharti, al-Shs‘r al-mw'asir, 122. 
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` Zahàwi,?5 'Aqqad,?* Abū Hadid,®? Suhayr Qalamawi,?? and Abū Shadi °? 

admitted that the Arab ear and taste were not used to unrhymed verse and that 
whether one liked it or not was a personal matter. They expressed their hope 
that in time the Arab readers would get used to unrhymed verse and its music. 
The first two poets mentioned above, suggested that the first step must be to 
experiment with strophic verse or to change rhyme and metre whenever the 
poet felt it was necessary, in order to educate the readers’ taste to accept blank 
verge.100 

The critics who opposed Arabic blank verse—many of them were of Azhari 
or conventional education—argued that rhyme is essential in Arabic poetry and 
that one of the fundamentals of Arabic prosody is rhyme with its comprehensive 
and developed art called ‘tlm al-qawaf*. Tradition, taste, custom, the nature 
and wealth of the Arabic language all show that there is no need or place for 
blank verse.1°! In the same vein, it has been argued that the absence of rhyme 
disappoints the reader's anticipation. It corrupts the melody and distorts the 
parallelism and balance of the verses. It leads to prolixity and connects the 
verses In one chain of loose units in which rhyme is expected to be a natural 
pause, reinforcing the poetic expression.1° For these reasons, the Arabs do not 
need to copy Western blank verse, which is a necessity in the European 
languages, because they are poor in rhyme, while the Arabic language is the 
richegt.109 

They also maintained that though it is true that some examples of unrhymed 
verse were preserved in works of Arabic classical criticism, yet this kind of 
rhyming was considered a grave defect termed thfa’ and aza. Besides, there 
is no rhymeless verse of high quality in old Arabic poetry, and what was pre- 
served in critical works were only examples of grave errors in rhyming which 
poets had been avoiding through the entire history of Arabic poetry. It was 
very bad sense, to set up errors as examples to be followed.105 

The weakness in the arguments of the conservatives is that they did not 
allow any new experiment on new poetic forms. However, while Khafaji 
suggested a return to the wytiza muzdawya,°s ‘Abd Allah al-Tayyib rejected 
any other form than the monorhyme qasida in monometre.197 

In fact both sides argued from the viewpoint of taste and custom and failed 
to note the different techniques of blank verse and the monorhyme poem. 


See Shu'ara’ al-'asr, 11, 11 ; al-Styasa al-Usbü'iyya, 11, 78, 1927; Sibr al-shi‘r, 57.‏ 5ه 

56 Yas'alünak, 66. 57 al-Risdla, 1, 9, 1933, 10. 

** al-Risāla, 1, 17, 1933, 11-12. ** Apollo, 1, 8, 1933, 847. 

199 See Zahüwi, Sibr al-shi‘r, 57: ارى أن الذوق العربي يستقبح اليوم تعطيل أرجل‎ gl de... 
سنة.‎ XU py غانية الشعر من خلاخيل القافية مرة واحدة وقد الفها اكير من الف‎ See “Ad, 
Yas'alünak, 64-5. Cf. also Bakathir, Muhadarài ft fann al-masrahiyya, 9-10. 

101 Khafan, op. cit., 43, ‘Abd Allah sl-Tayyib, al Murshid tla fahm ash‘ar al‘ Arab wa- 
sind‘atihd, Cairo, [1955], 1,25; Muhammad ‘Awad Muhammad, al-Risdla, 1, 5, 1083, 10. 


102 Tayyib, loc. cit. 103 Tayyib, op. cit., 1, 7-8, 25; Khafaji, op. cit., 50. 
104 Tayyib, op. cit., 1, 23, Khafaji, op. cit., 46. 
105 Tayyib, loc. cit. ; Khafaji, op. cit., 45. 106 Khafaji, op. cit., 49-50. 


19? Tayyib, op. cit., I, 25-6. 
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Although Abū Shadi understood the relation between form and matter, yet, like 
all the other poets, he failed to put his ideas into practice. Moreover, the shs‘r 
mursal poets were not able to give up the habit of stating their poetic experience, 
and to use instead symbols, images, and dramatic elements to convey it, and to 
justify the use of the new form. They were not able even to subdue the external 
music of metre and to depend upon the internal music of the internal structure 
of the poem and ite diction instead of depending only on the external music and 
declamatory tone of conventional poetry. Had the poets who experimented with 
she'r mursal been able to do so and to develop a new style which resembles the 
actual speech, blank verse would not seem an abortive illegitimate child in 
Arabic poetry. 


In fact, no Arab poet in the first half of the twentieth century was able to 
write such a poem or drama in she‘r mursal that its theme, diction, techniques, 
and other musical devices could be claimed to have taken successfully the place 
of the monorhyme gasida. This failure to find the right techniques for Arabic 
blank verse led many poets to stop experimenting with blank verse. Even 
‘Aqqad, who encouraged Shukri in his experiments and expressed his optimism 
in 1913, about the future of Arabic blank verse, that it would replace fixed 
rhyme and strophic verse in long poems of various subjects,!99? expressed his 
disappointment with blank verse in 1943. He found that during the 30 years 
since 1913 he was not able to enjoy Arabic blank verse or to accustom his ear 
‘to 15,109 He even used the arguments of the opponents of blank verse to explain 
its failure in Arabic. He was astonished to notice that he enjoyed reading 
English blank verse and that he did not miss the delight of rhyme, while he was 
unable to enjoy Arabic blank verse at all. He tried to explain this as follows : 11° 
* Whether we attribute this [fact] to the unity of the poem in our poetry or in 
theirs or to the origin of the chanting of the caravan leader (huda’) in our 
language and to the origin of singing in theirs, or to the domination of the 
sentiments (hesstya) in the nature of the Semitic people and the domination of 
fancy and imagination in the nature of the Western people, the fact remains 
that we Eastern people enjoy their blank verse and we do not feel the lack of 
rhyme in it while we do not tolerate the absence of rhyme in our poetry. We are 
now taking a middle-of-the-way course, neither sticking to 16 unreservedly, nor 
abandoning it entirely. We are not under obligation to adopt their ways, as 
they are not bound to follow ours’. 

The explanation of ‘Aqqad failed to trace the main reason for the failure of 
Arabic blank verse. This failure of Arabic blank verse was a symptom of the 

108 Diwin al-Müzini, p. m, and Sibr al-shi'r, 05. 

19 Yas'alünak, 65. 

119 Joc, cit. However, Bakathir gave up using shi‘r mursal in drama because he found that 
prose is more suitable and sounds ‘more realistic’. (See Mubddarat fi fann al-masrabiyya, 8.) 
This is mainly due to the fact that Arab poeta, unlike prose writers in their own field, were not 
able to develop a new poetic diction which resembles everyday speech. On this problem see 


Taha Husayn’s article in al-Siyasa al-Usbuü'iyya, u, 74, 1927, 10-11, and that of Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal, ibid., r, 75, 1927, 10-11. 
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critical stage through which Arabic poetry was passing in the early years of the 
twentieth century. Shs‘r mursal was introduced into Arabic poetry in a period 
when the young poets were revolting against any rhetorical and musical devices 
of the post-classical period of Arabic poetry. Therefore, they were not able to 
find a substitute for the music of the rhyme. Those revolutionary poets who 
tried to introduce blank verse into Arabic were in a stage of trial and error, 
attempting to find new form, music, style, and metaphors which could suit the 
new themes and thoughts they borrowed from the West. They tried to write in a 
simple and direct style and to concentrate mainly on ideas and thoughts and 
to neglect classical rhetoric, puns, and musical devices which could take the 
place of the rhyme. They were not successful in this because they were not able 
to find a substitute for the classical Arabic poetic diction. For the Mahjart poets 
it was easier. They could find a substitute for this diction in the Biblical, 
Christian liturgical style which they absorbed and refined in the course of 
the nineteenth century, in the vernacular songs, and the conventional poetic 
diction. The Egyptian and Iraqi poets who experimented with sht‘r mursal, 
had no other sources of a different diction and themes which they could 
develop as was the case with the Mahjaris. They could not help but continue 
with the neo-classical poetic diction and style of the ‘Abbasid period with its 
classical technique of stating poetic experience simply in sonorous long metres, 
and an oratorical style of which the fixed rhyme became an essential component 
through the long history of Arabic poetry. By using these techniques, metres, 
and diction even in rhymeless verse they provoked association and comparison 
with the monorhymed qagtda and caused blank verse to be judged according to 
the criteria of the gastda and not according to its own criteria. Thus rhyme was 
so necessary, and its absence so striking that it corrupted the external music of 
the poem and rendered it prosaic and dull, as most of the critics rightly observed, 
and their experiments were doomed to failure. 

The defendants of Arabic blank verse claimed rightly that Milton criticized 
rhyme as ' being no necessary adjunct or true ornament of poem or good verse, 
in longer works ‘especially, but the invention of a barbarous age, to set off 
wretched matter and lame metre... '.9* But those critics forgot that Milton 
and other masters of English blank verse used other techniques which they 
substituted for the melody of the rhyme. The English poets who composed 
poetry in blank verse used the verse paragraph in order not to fall into the great 
faults of the Arabic fixed rhyme and the crude type of English blank verse 
where one verse contains a complete unit of sense in stiff and formal form, or 
being formless when the rhythm and sense are carried over to the following lines. 
What the Arab poets struggled to get rid of, i.e. the unity of sense in the Arabic 
individual verse, seems to return in a new, dull, and chaotic type of end-stopped 
verse independent in sense and structure, in which the sense and metre end 
together. 

However, the English poets who practised blank verse depended upon 


H1 See Paradise lost, ed. A. W. Verity, Cambridge, 1952, 4. 
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common speech and exploited the freedom and techniques of this type of verse. 
They compensated for the loss of the rhyme by using flexible combinations of 
verses which depend upon the meaning by reaching perfection in the elaborate 
harmonies of the overflowing. In other words English poets were capable of 
numerous varieties of subtle and effective modulation and enjambement ; for 
example, ending the sense not at the end of the single verse where the rhyme 
would serve as a pause or full stop but within the line. In this way the unit of 
rhythm became the phrase. Besides this, there were the variations in the posi- 
tion of the caesura, their use of alliteration, assonance, and other onomatopoeic 
effects which compensate for the loss of the rhymes' music. 

Moreover, in English poetry, most of its great masters used blank verse as 
their medium. There was a steady advance through experiments towards full 
accomplishment and elaborate technique capable of embodying the richest 
fruits of human experience and imagination." 

Only the young Arab poets of to-day, after adopting vers trrégulter 113 and 
terming it sht‘r hurr were able to produce agreeable rhymeless poems. The shir 
hurr contains a number of stanzas in which the number of verses, the number of 
feet (taf lat) in each line, and the rhyme scheme are irregular. Before adopting 
this new form, it was not open to them to use the poetic techniques of Western 
poetry, such as the running on, or the overflow of the lines, the use of music 
of imagery and ideas, alliteration, assonance, and the onomatopoeic effects of ' 
words, the music of sound derived from the use of parallelism and reiteration of 
verse, words, and sense in a different combination. 

These young poets who began their poetic career at the close of the 1940’s 
were greatly helped in their task by the pioneering efforts of the former genera- 
tion who did much to develop a new poetic diction, and to make a loose way of 
rhyming more acceptable. Of great help for the new shs‘r mursal and ‘ free 
verse ' (shs'r hurr), was the flexible form of the new genre in which the taf ‘tla 
(foot) is used as the unit instead of the hemistich (shafr). This device enabled 
them to practise ° enjambement ’ easily in their poetry, and in an effective way. 

A good example of modern Arabic unrhymed shs‘r hurr is the poem by 
the Egyptian poet Salah al-Din ‘Abd al-Sabir (1932- )} entitled Alt 
“My father’ : 4 


... وأتى نعي أبي هذا الصباح Jes‏ 


نام d‏ الميدان dica‏ الحبين من ضاء الشمس موعل 
ورفاق قبلوه خاشعين وباقدام بجر الأحذية 


112 See Hamer, The metres of English poetry, 67-8. 

1? Vers irrégulier stemmed from the Cowleyan ode named after Abraham Cowley (1618-67) ; 
see J. T. Shipley (ed.), Dictionary of world literature. New revised ed., Paterson, N.J., 1960, 290. 
For this reason the Arabio shi‘r hurr has a completely different characteristic from Western free 
verse or vers libre which is generally unrhymed verse without the conventional metrical pattern. 

114 See his anthology al-Nds fi biladi, Beirut, [1957], 55-8. 
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وباقدام تحر الأحذية وتدق الأرض ني وقع منفر 
وتدق الارض ف وقع منفر طرقوا الباب علينا 
طرقوا الباب uel us dh te‏ 
dh‏ نعي ابي 

جنت الريح على SU‏ 
كان فجرا موغلا في وحشته في du‏ 
مطر همي وبرد وضباب فتذ كرت ابي 
ورعود قاصفة وشكت امي من علتبا 
قطة تصرخ من هول المطر ذات فجر 
وكلاب تتعاوی id‏ كرت ابي 
مطر همي وبرد وضباب عقر الكلب اخي 
واتينا بوعاء حجرى وهو في الحقل يقود الماشية 
وملاناه ترابا وخشب فبكينا 


وجلسنا حين نادى 

re cers di تأكل الحبز‎ 

it! نعي‎ ob جدى العجوز‎ UG 
Only the first four verses rhyme alternately. In the other verses, rhyme is 
absolutely negleoted and the reiteration of some verses, words, and ideas and 
the onomatopoeic effects take its place. Moreover, the emotional tension and 
the melodious and melancholic tone of the poem, the simple images derived from 
daily peasant life in Egypt, which the poet succeeded in using genuinely in 
order to convey the milieu and the setting of his poetic experience, enabled him 
to dispense with the rhyme. Hence, the shi'r hurr in modern Arabic literature 
enabled the poet to exploit and absorb all the former experiments of the past 

generation of poets in an agreeable way. 

The development of shi'r mursal in Arabic poetry was only one aspect of the 
long struggle of the Arab poets to find & new form which could convey their 
poetic experience according to their new understanding of poetry influenced by 
the West ; their new simple diction ; their new themes, thoughts, and metaphor. 

To sum up, we find that in modern Arabic poetry there are two types of 
poetry both called shs‘r mursal in an attempt to copy English blank verse. The 
first type is the muzdawija, i.e. a poem in which the two hemistichs in each line 
of verse, rhyme, or in which a pair of lines rhyme together expressing a complete 
and independent unit of sense. The second type is the rhymeless poem of either 
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end-stopped lines, in which the sense-pause and metre coincide, or where the 
sense is carried to the following line or lines. 

The followers of the sht'r mursal movement failed to achieve their aims of 
writing dramatic, epic, and narrative poetry, and of injecting new blood into 
modern Arabic poetry. What they were able to achieve was to translate some 
of Shakespeare’s dramas in unrhymed verse and to write some narrative poems 
whose only reason for existence nowadays is their historic value as an example 
of this type of versification. Yet the main, positive side of these efforts is that 
they encouraged other poets to carry on new experiments and that they led to 
the use of irregular numbers of taf lat in the lines, a device which was capable 
of producing new music and was exploited and developed by other poets, at 
a later date. 


THE SUDHANA POEM OF RDDHIPRABHAVA 
By H. W. Barry 


In the Saka language of Gostana (Khotan) three manuscripts contain 
a metrical version of the Buddhist avadana of Sudhana. These texts were 
printed in my Khotanese Buddhist texts (1951). Two, Ch. 00266 and P 2025 (with 
P 4089a), are two copies of one text. The third text, P 2957, differs markedly 
in phrases, in additional verses, and in orthography ; it is in a less developed 
form of the language. 

At the end of P 2957 there is & brief colophon giving the name of the poet 
Rddhiprabhava, who states that he had taken the tale from an ancient astra. 

Here a translation is offered as far as it can yet be interpreted. The brief 
commentary indicates what is still conjectural. 

Sigla have been adopted: C = Ch. 00266, P = P 2025, B = P 4089a, 
A = P 2967. Titles of texts are: Bhed. = Bhadracaryddesana, KT, 1, 222-30, 
ed. J. P. Asmussen, The Khotanese Bhadracaryadegand, 1961; Edg. D =F. 
Edgerton, Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit dictionary ; J&S = Jatakastava, KT, I, 
198-219, M. J. Dresden, The Jatakastava, 1955; JwP = Jivakapustaka, KT, 
1, 136-95, ed. Sten Konow, A medical text $n Khotanese, 1941; Manj. = P 4099, 
KBT, 113-35; Si. = Stddhasára, KT, 1, 2-194 ; O = BM Or. 8212.162, KT, 
rr, 1-10; C Fajr. = Ch. 1.0021 b, KBT, 149-56. 


Sudhana and Manohar& 


C44 I go with reverence to the buddhas' dharma-ratna,! the ocean of the 
practice of the three vehicles, in the eighteen schools, excellent, wise, meri- 
torious,? the eightfold buddhas' path which they protect, the carga is called 
right samvrís truth. As a lion king,’ while a prihagjana, by help of virya 
(boldness), truth, krtajñatā (kindness), firmness, he drew hearts to him and 
always with delight (sukha). When now he has passed over (triumphed), 
being on the vajrasana (diamond throne), his fourfold thought (of matri, 
karund, mudia, and upeksd) is always on the trtoka. He approached 
Kapilavastu; the king Suddhodana. For the sake of bodhs-vision he 

C 50 scattered 5 all these dharma-raina. Thus twenty thousand Sàkyas he brought 
over to the sasana. For Yasodhará's sake he there narrated a tale in ilustra- 
tion; he related his pūrvayoga (earlier exploits). So he spoke, listen to it. 

In the city of Hastimapura, O éramanas, there was then a king by name 
Dada f as a cakravartin, imperious; eighty thousand kojfaraja kings were 
under the king, who did his command." The devt queen was by name 
Süryaprabhà, a janapada-kalyani created from rasayana. To him such a 


1 P 2896.2, KBT, 11, the dharma-rája. * P 82, pre-eminent. 
3 P 88, king of beasta. 4 P 2896.5, dána, with the dharma. 
5 P 88, he distributed. ١ P 02, Dana; A 28, Dhana. 


7 P 94, 400,000 equipped men; P 2896.10, pirma tcathatsa 253:6, koji four hundred 
thousand. 


C 55 


C 60 


C 65 


C70 


C 75 
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king's son was born upon the rajasana (royal throne) like the star Aruna in 
the vimana (abode) of Sakra.9 At the time of the jatimaha (birth feast) the 
name Sudhana was given him. All sixteen parts of Jambudvipa ° asked 
after him. Thus he grew adorned with good qualities, with tejas (splendour), 
as the golden lotus in lake Mandakini. With royal gunas equipped, he 
studied sdstras, and archery, he learned excellent sciences (vtdya-sthana). He 
surpassed all in the land.1° His senses (indriyas) were like Parasu-rama’s, 
a cause of prosperity in this meritorious land. A meritorious nagaraja by 
name Citra dwelt where in the ground at all times the seeds ripen." The land 
became such as Uttarakuru appears. In his vicinity there was a naga-bhavana 
(abode of nágas) a wood, excellent with many flowering trees, rich in fruits, 
birds, geese, jsvanjivakas, birds of the plain, jays, where they sported in 
a place thick with trees. A rst dwelt there vowed to acquirement of bodhi, 
happy with the four apramdna (the infinitudes, matri, karund, mudtta, 
upeksà) in that wood, to whom many devas, men, devatas did honour ; he was 
a kalyinamitra advanced in a state of indifference (samata). 

The king Dada—as a frontier king lived king Mahendrasena, who was on 
his part fierce, evil, hostile, harsh, irreligious, sharp, perverse, irascible. He 
held the beings of his whole land in oppression. He dispossessed the distressed 
pitiful beings.!? The many unprotected (anatha) beings went to Hastina- 
pura, wherefor famine occurred there and the harvest failed.'* Because of 
his irreligion, which the king did not admit, many were the villages !5 and 
hamlets which lay empty. The roads were overgrown ; at their pleasure the 
beasts were there in their haunts. At another time the king looked at the 
country, he saw empty houses, tracts, without tejas the plains. He asked his 
intimates (amatyas), To what land have the men gone? The houses are 
empty, dark where here are no men. So they said, O king, they !* are greatly 
oppressed, for their livelihood the many beings are distressed, no food is got 
from the harvests ; clothes, food and nutriment are lacking." An intolerable 
lot is theirs, extreme. O king, secretly one by one they have fled from here ; 
they have gone away, O king, to the city Hastinapura. 

In king Dana’s land 18 there was a nagardja, such a one as makes prosper 
the livelihood (upajiva) of beings." For a time, for months, for years he 
leads to increase after increase. King Dana is very religious, he does no 
irreligious act ; he cares for the beings of the whole land as for his own son. 
His country is as Jambudvipa in the time of Haricandra in former times, 
O king. | 


* P 2890.12, the shining deva vimana. 

* P 99, the land. 19 P ]4, Jambudvipa. 

11 P 106, where the good seed now always flourished. 

12 P 116, A 23 add: many of whom left the land. 

13 A 23, the many thousand. 14 P 117, most intolerable. 

15 P 117 adds deéa, places. 1€ P 121, sattau, your subjects. 
17 P 128, A 26—7 add: there are beggings for food, many taxes. 

18 P 125, Dada; A 28, Dhana. 19 A 28, of the whole land. 
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Mahendrasena felt shame, as he issued a command, Let the people be free, 
remit all taxes. Is there anyone who could draw that nágaràja here? He 
shall rule over the land. There was there one sorcerer amátya who could 
prepare the kalpa (ritual) of an ancient mantra (spell), so that pain at once 

C 80 descended upon the person affected by Sraddha.*° When he came to the 
naga-bhavana (nàga's abode) on the bank in the wood, there he made a karsi 
(circle) secretly according to the circular form.?! He bound up the whole 
sima (limit) with a mantra. Pain seized the head of the ndgardja. He knew, 
I have no other saviour but in human form to seek in the wood the hunter. 
He so met the hunter Padamaka, he asked him, Do you know, or not, the luck 

C 85 (padamja = dharmata) of this land? Citra so spoke, It is from favour and 
likewise from the king. Therefore he began to weep to him, the hunter arose. 
You so are very good who recognize my power. Now he has come against my 
life. He is here.? The king Mahendrasena has sent a killer. Do you for me 
now take on yourself one sin, do a violence for me, it will be good for the land. 

C 90 Treat him however with respect for fear you may be overthrown by him.*4 He 
so said, Dismiss your anxiety, I will surely protect your life, in that I shall 
prepare a mantra-sadhana (a rite according to a spell).25 He drew that 
nagaraja night into the mandala. In front of him there the hunter placed 
himself in the thicket. With poison-covered arrow he shot him through the 
heart, he struck him with a sharp kmife. The sddhaka (officiant) became still, 
the näga escaped. Then he took him thence down to the ndga-bhavana. 

C 95 He did him royal honour, presented wealth to him. He for his part asked 
them for the amogha-pasa (unfailing noose). The agitated naga made an - 
adhtsthana (favourable act, blessing), saying, Take care in this matter.*® 
When he passed away, after the son carried on, Utpalaka by name; the 
noose descended to him. 

The hunter then in that wood found a person,?? he served him because of 
kindness to his father. Upon the mountain Gandham&yana in Kinnaradvipa 
Druma the kinnara king had five hundred daughters. Since the rss had dwelt 

C 100 there for a long time, he was well used to them, they came there frequently. 
He revealed secrets *® about them; they were wont to make sport in the 
‘lotus pool.?? When he heard that report the hunter took the noose and placed 
himself in the thicket. The five hundred brilliant quivering ones came 


20 A 34, pain at once seized upon the person affected by the éraddhàü of the enchanter. 

71 A 35, circular place. A adds: When he came to the naga on the bank he made a circular 
place. From there they went to the naga-bhavana. 

*3 A 36, by name Padimaka. 

33 A 39 adds: where he is present. 

74 A 41 adds: this mantra of his is very strong. 

*5 A 42, in that he inspected the sadhana of the enohanter's mantra. 

3% A 47, he gave it, again did him honour from them. P 153, A 47-8 add : the hunter put 
the noose in his house with honour. 

27 A 49, went there into the wood. 15 A 49, the ret. 

79 A 51, many secrets. 30 A 51, in pools, in streams. 

31 A 53, descended into. 


C 105 


C 110 


C 115 


C 120 
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there. He threw towards them the noose and drew one towards him. She, 
by name Manohara, stood there bound, filled with tears, with weeping throat. 
They cried out loudly, they lamented their sister. She said, My sisters, of 
one birth with me, forgive me, go, so that you may not be bound next.?? The 
hunter drew towards him the unhappy Manoharà. She said, Touch me not, 
lest I die. Seek a man equal in rank to me, there sell me. Be pleased not to 
bind me, have pity, good man. Her brilliant ratna (jewel) and robe by use of 
which she could fly away, she gave to him.?* Manohara following the hunter 
lamented loudly.?* 

Sudhana the king’s son went out hunting with a retinue.?* He heard the 
noise of an unhappy woman. His heart was turned, he asked, Who is crying 
out? When they saw her the Sresthins explained to him, they said to him, 
O king, so she is in the hunter's hand. This young ignorant 37 girl is like a 
devi 38 which they have created out of rasayana (elixir).** 

When the prince saw the woman before his eyes, every pore expanded 
with joy of mind, his limbs quivered. Much wealth, many kofs (millions) he 
gave to the hunter. On the brilliant chariot, adorned with jewels, there he 
placed her, he took her away to the udyána (garden).*9 The prince sent a heart- 
felt message to his father, I have found myself a wife.*! Do not be angry, O 
king; though born among kinnaras, I have her in my power. This message 
arrived at a time of festivity. As soon as the king had heard he deigned to 
issue a command, As many as are my éresthins and amatyas,* I invite here all 
without exception. The king mounted, he went out with royal retinue. The 
crowd of people was a thousand kojts. The country, the city, they adorned 
finely.“ They beat a thousand huge drums, accompanied by seven hundred 
stringed instruments. Well-groomed riding animals were there, horses, 
elephants, buffaloes. The kalyanamitras were brilliant in form. When 
Sudhana the prince went out, he had such beauty as the autumn moon, as 


C 125 the sun when it issues on the Udaya-giri (eastern mountain), or as lightning 


31 A 53 adds : when he threw the noose into the air, it ever rose upwards. 

33 A 56 adds: their heart began to throb by reason of the separation, they went empty- 
hearted to Kinnaradvips. 

34 A 59, He said, Suddenly you will flee again by way of the air. Where can Y reach you ? 
How shall I seize you ? She stood bowed down, she gave him that jewel and likewise the robe, 
by means of which she went in the akaóa flying. 

35 A 61, She said to him, Do not lead me bound, (but) on foot, free. 

35 A 62 adds: His heart auspicious, on his brilliant chariot. 

37 A 64, una wakened. 

38 P 177, with (all) the senses. 

39 A 65 adds: With (all) senses as the Suj& of Sakra. When the hunter came before the 
prince, bowing low he placed her there, he said, I have captured the very daughter of Druma 
the kinnara king, by name Manohar&. I have brought down the one by force of the amogha 
noose, worthy of a king. Deign to accept her. 

40 A 68 adds: in sport, amusement, play, and jests they flooded the roots of their hearts. 

41 A 69, worthy of & king. 

42 A 71 adds: under me the most excellent kings living by fighting. 

43 A 73 adds: they set up around cámaris, patakas, and banners. 

*4 P 191, into the city. 
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C 130 


C 135 


C 140 


C 145 


in clouds with network of jewels. Fire-coloured surrounding rays mount up.** 
They adorned Manohara also altogether excellently, she possessed the senses 
like Sujà of Sakra.** The whole people honoured her nobly as she sat there in 
her excellence. For three months they drank in a great carousal. In sporting, 
amusement, play, and jests, they flooded the roots of their hearts. They 
became amorous,” bound to one another as are the cakravakas (ducks), for 
a thousand births ever in the same birth.*® 

At that time two brühmanas, purohitas came. One became the king’s 
kalyanamtira, the second the prince’s. Then the brühmana of the prince 
Sudhana began to contemn the king’s brühmana. When the king’s brahmana 
understood the matter, he thought, He shows discourtesy because of the 
prince’s powers, he shows his contempt and savagery and discourtesy. He 
planned to ruin the prince. | 

When enemies dwelling in the mountains rose up,*® they so spoke 5° to 
the prince, Lead the army. He took his wife to the chief queen for her to be 
in her care, saying, Deign to protect her here. If trouble and hindrance 
should come to her here, or if her life is threatened so that you cannot protect 
her, give back to her that brilliant jewel and robe. My mother, be pleased 
not to withhold it. 

He led out that unbroken *! army, all-conquering. The enemies came into 
his power, he triumphed. Accompanied by his four-membered army he went 
out invincible as Narayana deva. 

That night king Dada 5* saw a dream that all his enemies had surrounded 
the city, they had burst open his belly, drawn out the intestines, had three 
times fastened it around the city. He related the dream early in the morning 
before the purohsia. The purohita gave him a false interpretation 55 (ntrdega ; 
A 88, ddeéa) He so said, O king, it is a very great fault. An arisjddydyuh- 
pratipaksa (a protection for life against the artsta, signs of death, and the 
rest) is necessary. A propitiatory rite (Santskara) must here be carried out, 
a bali-offering, and likewise a sacrifice must be offered.“ A brdhmana’s great 
pancavarstka assembly must be held at which gold must be given, jewels, 
milch cows. As many kinds as there are of tsryagyont beings, their veins must 
be opened, a pool (tea) of blood must be prepared. It must be made over- 
flowing. There you must bathe. The calamity will half vanish. Then with 


15 A 77, a gold-coloured surrounding ray shines. 

4° A 78 adds: they gave jewels, garlands of pearls, groomed riding animals, horses, 
elephanta, buffaloes. Stiryaprabha the queen began to scatter gold. 

47 P 198, sharp. 

48 A 80 adds: Here the men increased their pleasure more and more. 

49 A Bb, at another time in one city built on & mountain they rejected the (royal) command. 

* A 85 adds: they appointed the prince. 

51 P 212, greatly feared(?). 

51 A 86, dhand. 

53 A 88 adds: for his escape. 

54 A 90, we shall pour a libation into the fire, of as many as there are of ttryagyoni and 
wild animals. l 


C 150 


C 155 


C 160 


C 165 
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kinnara fat a havya-offering must be burnt. All calamities will vanish. The 
king said, All things are to hand, where then can I get the kinnara fat ? 
The purohtta spoke to satisfy his hostility. He so said, O king, this matter 
is settled. In the palace lives this pure kinnart. Melt but that, all calamities 
will disperse.55 At that time stiffness seized the king’s limbs. He said, Put 
far away this thought of yours. This woman is surely the vital basis of my 
son’s life. If he loses her how for his part will his life continue? He said to 
him, O king, the human heart is tough.59 This seven thousand yojana 
Jambudvipa must be renounced in your own favour. Do not obstruct this 
project.” When the day arrived they now kindled the fire.5? All the people 
of the whole land feel sorrow for her. The women in the antahpura of the 
whole palace cried out loudly, in the inner chambers secretly,5? Now how will 


' the prince’s life continue ? 9? When the day arrived, they now kindled it. 


When the queen Siiryaprabha knew the circumstance she gave the 
brilliant jewel and likewise the robe to her. She so said to her, Please to 
accept this back from me, my daughter. Manohara, prostrate on her breast, 
cried out aloud. When she came forth into the mandala-vala-grama (gathering 
of the circular sacrificial enclosure) she three times incanted, she rose into 
the air. Afterwards she said, Take leave of Sudhana for me. Let him take 
the daughter of the Panc&la king, full of good qualities, worthy of a king, so 
that he does not remain sad, nor suffer greatly and lose life untimely. She 
went by way of the air from Hastinapura.9* Being a lover, as a visitor to the 
rst there, she said to him, Truly J am going to Kinnaradvipa, I shall no more 
return. I have left a message for Sudhana in his sorrow. If he comes for me, 
tell him my counsel, if he does not regard it but follows me. I think m my 
heart, I am important for him. At heart I was dear, and he was happy and 
beloved. In the sixteen parts (= all) he was most dear to me. So let him 
come alone to Avala-dimana (Alaka abode ?) where there is no place for 
human kind, dangerous with yakgas and ndgas, terrifying, distressful ; 
mountain clefts infested with ràksasas, sheer ; rivers, forests, alkali streams. 
If he should not take the advice but follow, let him go to the Himavant 
mountain. There exists a medicinal herb. Let him cook a rasayana abhaya- 


C 170 karaka (elixir giving safety) and let him eat a piece of it. Twelve years he will 


go, but hunger and thirst ** he will not feel; new power of endurance is produced 
in his limbs. He should carry a sword, bow, arrow, the ving musical 


55 A 96, all deeds will succeed. 

5* A 99 adds: I have not heard that & man has died of love. 

57 A 101 adds: when they had spoke so to him, then on his part the king did not speak. 
But at once they created a huge mandala, for Manohara they placed a huge pit. 

58 Ã 101 adds: now they will kill her. 

59 A 102 adds: they so spoke to one another. 60 A 103 adds: without his wife. 

$1 A 104 adds : They all, to the utmost of their power, decorated her finely. 

© A 107, she departed into the wood (without Hastinapura). 

63 A111 adds: called sudhana. 64 A 112 adds: cold and heat. 

*5 A 118 adds: two axes he will carry formed like the shoulder-blade, by which he crosses 
peaks (read g(ar)+), rocks, and mountain tops. 
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instrument, hammer, spear.99 In a northerly direction he must set out alone. 
He will come seven hundred yojanas ; mountains stand there, of the twelve 
kinds these he must climb. He will come to the Black Mountains called 
Kaukülaka. There lives a king of monkeys, huge in limb. To him food is to 
be given, and he will take him on his back. He will carry him away upwards 
seven hundred yojanas.°’ He will come to the Ajapatta mountain, there 


C175 dwells an ajagara (goat-swallower snake). He must shoot at it with a vajra- 


shaft arrow. He will rise up on it, will come to the kdmaripins.®® In that 
place one amorous ràáksast lives who through passion entices beings, at the 
last destroys them. For him she put on a newly-flayed skin coat. The 
rüksasi carries him off, mounts him on the mountain peak. There he must 
promptly slay her with his sword. Afterwards he will come to the mountain 


C 180 by name Ekadhvaja. There dwells a vulture-shaped raksast. For her let him 


C 185 


touch the vind and surely he will escape without danger. Seven hundred 
yojanas he will proceed ; there stand mountains made of vajra, firm, below 
ponds.*? There is found one bridge." The road is difficult, there are forty 
rivers, alkaline, rushing. There he must bathe. A wound in his limbs will be 
closed so that he escapes without danger. When he comes near to Kin- 
naradvipa,’® there are five hundred yaksas appointed.'? When he comes 
there, then will he find me ? My father there is fierce likewise my mother."* 
The ring she gave him in case he should ask. 

When the prince came he understood the 5ه‎ They all asked him 78 
in full how it was. Those who tried to please him, made a request, Endure. 
He stayed no longer, he followed,"? he set out alone from the city. Whatever 
came before him, tryagyont and all the wild beasts, bowing down he asked 


C 190 from the heart, Have you seen Manohara 75 or not, where she has gone ? 


When he came to the wood he found the rgi. There the brahmana prospered, 
skilful man."? He gave him his wife's ring. During this interval twelve years 


C 195 had passed.9?? Alone there Sudhana sat beside the pool.8 When there came 


** A 114, in hia hand, in place of spear. 

*' A116 adds: eight hundred yojanas, there is a mountain by name Vajrake. It is as 
smooth as & mirror appears. 

** A 119, just when he escapes he comes to the kümarfüpins. 

' B 6 adds: smooth as a mirror appears. 

70 B 7, a bridge is built there at the river. 

71 B9 adds: with medicament. A124 adds: there are many mountains made of the 
geven precious stones. 

72 A 12b adds: with labours and travails. 

7 A125, as guardsmen five hundred yakeas are appointed. The city appears made of 
jewels, towers and likewise palaces, enclosures, ponds, lotus-pools. 

™ A 126, B 12, my father fierce, my mother rough. A 127 adds: he will not know how it 
will be for him, by what path. 

75 A 128 adds: there in the land. ** A 128, he went out thence from the city. 

™ C naimasta from older nimalsta- ‘rubbed, followed’; B 16, nahvasta ' passed over’. 
A 129 adds: that troubleeome path. ١ 

'* B 10 adds: my own. 7* A 181, of excellent origin. 

* A182 adds: when he came to Kinnaradvipa with labours and travails. 

51 A 132, in the wood of the palace there near the pool. 
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five hundred 9? kinnarts they were carrying jewelled. jars for water.9 They 
lifted the jars to carry to the palace. One remained there, an aged woman, 
old, she could not lift the jar upon her shoulders. Alone there sat Sudhana. 
He went to her, he asked, Mother, where is the water carried ? She so said, 
C 200 Druma the kinnara king has five hundred daughters. At that time they 
went away. One 55 the men of Jambudvipa seized. It is the twelfth year 
since she returned here. For this it is she bathes three times f° so that the 
smell of man upon her may vanish and she be clean. Sudhana humbly placed 
the great jar upon her shoulders. Secretly he threw that ring into the jar. 
When the old woman came 87 to the palace, at the time she poured out the 
water on her limbs. When she saw the ring and she had become stiff with 
C 205 fear, she hid it secretly. Her heart began to tremble. At last she asked her,?? 
Have you seen anyone ? What you have not yet told, tell it me straight. She 
told all, A man ® I saw, such a one as a devaputra perfect in (all) the senses. 
When he saw me his eyes filled with tears. All those who (each one) is her 
sister they all learnt the secret. Before her ?? she told the course of the 
C 210 affair. When they had heard of Sudhana’s good qualities, honourable ones, in 
detail, she revealed all. They agreed with her thought, they brought him into 
the palace. They searched out a place, all were in the secret. There they 
placed him so that no rumour got abroad. For many days they well honoured 
him. The kinnarts secretly at night used to fetch him. Though all the sisters 
were quietly held back, before the mother they revealed all that was in the 
C 215 secret,?! Manohara’s husband has come, Sudhana the prince, like Narayana 
deva. Mother, may you deign not to be angry with me. Without any 
subterfuge I will bring him before you. That he has come here from so far 
should be sufficient punishment for his fault, for him who for twelve years 
has travelled over the mountain clefts. The queen so ordered, Bring him 
before me. Her mind was quite cleared at the mere sight of him. To him she 
C 220 said, Son, at present the kinnara king Druma threatens violently. He said 
to her, Queen, may you be able to endure, content, honoured. Even if they 
should break my life into one hundred pieces, it would be right that 
milk here should issue. When the queen had had the interview with them and 
his wife ® (lacuna, see A). When Druma the kinnara king had heard,®* 
he imposed upon him unlimited punishment, harsh threats, abusive speech. 
A151 AU that the kinnara king asked him the prince made known to him. He 
went out invincible as a kesarin lion. He so said to him, Son, on your part 


#2 A 133 adds: youthful. 33 A 133 adds: all, in their hands. 
84 A 135 adds: ho fell upon the ground, he uttered blessing, in love, towards the aged one. 
55 A 136 adds: Manohara. ** A 138 adds: a day always. 

87 A 139 adds: far. 88 A 140, the aged woman. 

89 A 141 adds: lordly. *9 A 143, them. 


91 A 146, the nature of the secret. 

92 A 149, He said to her if he should make my life into two pieces. 

*3 A 150 adds: then the mother told the king, Manohar&’s husband has come. 
*4 A 152, asked. 
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A 155 remain now here. All pleasures of men and devas are here. So long he stayed 
and instructed them. They gave him liberty. He rose with his wife by way of 
the sky, he went to Hastinapura. For a time and period he rode, he came in 
the evening. When he had come to his own land, then he made a royal 
briliant puja-karma (worship) abundant, to Sakra and the other devas, 
Sendra and Upendra. From them he received sovereignty, he held the four 
dvvpas. 

How does it seem to you, gramanas ? Now in former time Sudhana the 
prince—I make him known to have been myself; Siryaprabha the queen, 
Dhana, king of kings—I make known to have been Mahamaya and Suddho- 
dana the king. 

A160 This much has been told in an ancient sastra (treatise). Some little merit 
there may be for me the humble Rddhiprabhava in that I have committed 
no fault nor great sin. 


COMMENTARY 


C44 vyasthaunva, A 164 vyasthamva, P 2784.2, KBT, 13 vyasthanva, A 167 
vyasthenva adj. from BS vyavasthana- practice, but P 2896.2, KBT, 11 vyasthye 
tstika from vyavasthtta-. The suffix -va replaces older -ika- as in S 2741.254, 
KBT, 99 nwaysva from natvasika-. The noun in P 2787.147, KT, Ir, 107 rája- 
Sastra-vyasthà, O 21 raja-vyastam. 

45a  hastüsv(a) paksv(a), loc. pl. in the eighteen schools, with variants. See 
A. Bareau, Les sectes bouddA ues du petit véhicule, 15 ff., names of 19 schools in 
inscriptions and literary texts. Tib. sde and Chin. $p pu (Mahàvy. 9076). 

45b punida punyavant-, meritorious, holy, but the other texts here have 
A 165 prradhand, P 2896.3, KBT, 11 prradana, P 82 padauna, P 2784.3, KBT, 
13 padàna, BS pradhana- pre-eminent, dominant. 

45c hasta-padya beystifia pade, BS astanga marga of the eight parts, in Pali 
samma right with dittht, samkappa, vaca, kammanta, diva, vayama, sati, 
samadht. Here Khot. adds beystifia of the buddhas. A 165 and P 2896.3 have 
the unexplained variant pajsa-padya five-fold. 

46a savya haksa, P 83 savara haksa, P 2896.4 savrra haksa, A 166 sarva 
haksa, P 2784.5 savara haksa. The variants point to BS samvrti- convention 
(form as in Manj. 132 saskrre, 382 asaskrre from BS samskrta- and asamskrta). 
Also Manj. 143, 148 savrra haksa and C Vajr. b T savrrins inst. sg. Mahavy. 
1368 samvrt-satya ; Edg. D samurts-, Pali sammuti- limited truth. 

The word haksa is older haththa truth, with ks for older th as often in later 
Khot. Note in Tib. acript thr for Khot. ks in KT, v, 382. 

46b P 2784.5 sarrau sayana re, P 84 sarrau <śāyyām rre; elsewhere here 
the phrase is incomplete C sara rr(e), P 2896.4 sarau $ayana (rre), A sarau 
sayauna (rre) lion, king of beasts; the BS phrase (Kasyapa-parivarta, p. 65) 
mrgaraja kesari, Pali stho migaraja. Then sdya- is NWPkt. *savaya- as AMg. 
savaya-, older Pali sapada-, BS svapada-, Vedic AV svápad-, RV évápada- beast 
of prey. From this Pkt. form comes also E 12.43 á$augg: from *savayagiga- 
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older *évapadakika-. Note cu ééauggi cu ttārsaśūnı beside C 190 ttrisvaunya tfi 
jsa dava the tiryagyoni and likewise the wild beasts, and JatS 25 v 1 sarrau data 
rre. Infra 50 £aya- is the different word Sakya-. 

46c prahuja prthagjana, layman, with many forms in Khot.: Man. 54 
prrahiija, 146 prrahüjana, P 2787.118, KT, rı, 105 prrahajana, P 2790.138, 
KT, n, 63 prrahijam, P 84 prruhuja, P 2784.6, KBT, 18 brrvuhuja, E prahujana, 
P 2781.4, KT, m, 68 prrahajanaustà. NWPkt. Dhp. 66 prudhajana, 304 
prudhyane, Pali puthujyjana-, BS prthagjana-. 

47a, ta is related to tasta as hà to E hálsto, hasto, later hasta, va to E valsto, 
vasto, later vasta and cà to E calsto, later casta. All these are directional adverbs : 
hà to that place, vā to this place near the speaker, ta to that place near the 
person spoken to, cd to what place. The earlier translation of ta by therefore 
was an error. Note that two forms may occur in one phrase C 186 ha hide hasta, 
P 2781.74, KT, m, 71 và vastá. For ta note A 70-1 hamya hasdq ttàs(à beside 
C 119 hamya sg ta hagda. For cà A 135, = C 198 küsta, Ch. 00277, 3 r 1, C 191, 
Manj. 119 

47b Read va thiye as two words; intervocalic -th- was replaced by -h-. 

47c mehvasta crossed, passed over, as BS atikram-, from *n1z-hvah-, pres. 
Manj. 169 nehvaitta, pto. older E 12.3 nethvastu. 

47d vajarāysaña on the diamond seat, P 2787.70, KT, I, 104 vayrraysa ; 
Toch. A 297 b 2 wastrsim dsdna lmo seated on the vajrdsana, Uigur waéraz-an 
örgün 624 (cited BSOAS, xm, 2, 1950, 403) ; Tib. rdo-rje gdan, Jap. kongauza 
& m B. 

48 P 2896.104 anastrreva, BS anásrava- uninfluenced. 

49a usahya- renders BS upasamkram- to approach, as Bhed. 52 r 1 usahime, 
BS upasamkrame. 

49b audüva re, king Suddhodana, A 159 saudūvam, P 2896.6 samdhiva, 
E 2.22 ssddiivant, 6.19 ssädüūtari, 6.22 ssaditant, Uigur T II D 173e, 12 satudan 
zan, Sogd. Bud. VJ 1505 snt’wdn, Chin. (8 ¥ 3p sve-t'ou-ye (AM, NS, 1x, 2, 
1963, 221). 

49e gujsabrriya scattered, from gu-, older vt, and tcabalj-: tcabrita- (Bal. 
0152 b 2, KT, m, 131). Here the variants are P 88 gvadat, and P 2896.6, KBT, 
12 gvade from *vi-var- distribute, Oss. Dig. suàrun, jurst, Iron uáryn, bajuaryn, 
udrst, bajudrst distribute, divide, Dig. làuárun, Iron luaáryn, luorston to sift from 
*fra-var-. On Khot. vāra- share, see KT, 1v, 61. 

50a éaya- from the NWPkt. to BS sakya-, E Séaya-. BS also éakwya-, Pali 
sdkiya-. Ch. c. 001, 1042, KBT, 142 saya risgyä, Toch. A sakke, Toch. B gen. pl. 
éakkets, adj. fakkefifie, TumsSuq Karmavácana 13 gen. pl. gakyand, see BSOAS, 
xir, 3, 1950, 650. 

50b yasaudara, BS yasodhara, P 2896.7, KBT, 12 yaíadara, Sogd. Bud. 
VJ 1508 yf'wórh, Uigur y šwťry (W. Radloff, Tsfastvushk, p. 10, 25 b 5) with 
Brahmi gloss yasudarv. 

50c najsada illustration, freq. in tu nijsadu, BS evam eva (Samghata-sutra, 
Gilgit MS 37, 12 b 5 et al.) ; older nijsada-. 
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Dl püravayauga, P 90 püravayamga, P 2896.8, KBT, 12 piravayaga, 
P 2782.48, KT, mr, 61 pürvagyaugà former achievements. Edg. D proposed 
previous lives, but J. Filliozat, J.A, 0051, 1, 1963, p. 47 n. 9, urged for yoga here 
° maîtresse de discipline ’. 

52a dada nauma Dhana by name, P 2896.9 dana, A 28 dhana; Divy. 
435.5 mahadhana-. Here the -n- has been treated like -nn- and replaced by -nd-, 
whence -d-. Below kinnara- has given A 50 kaidhara-, B10 kedara-, C 99 
kasdara-. 

52b  parauyas in authority, adj. to parau command. 

52c kautarrawa BS kottarajan-, as Gilgit MSS, m, 1, 100.13 pratisima- 
kottarajanah, P 2896.10, KBT, 12 kataraja, P 9 kaunda rrauda. 

52d dina under, subordinate, from which infra B 6 dija, C 181 dyandasta 
downwards, below. 

52e P 2896.10, KBT, 12 pirma T ysara kott 400,000, C 53 omits, P 94 
only 400. For pirma = kott, note P 3513, 3 v 4-411, KT, m, 113 teahause kula 
pirma hastisa laksa byürà hauda ysart hastase with dyadic kula pma (the same 
phrase also Ch. c. 001, 775, KT, v, 250, Ch. 00268.35, KBT, 101; pirma also 
JatS 4 v 4). 

53a süryaprraba Stiryaprabha, mother of Sudhana. Dwy. 449.9 has 
janani without name. 

53b jasca ya rina was devt queen, with dyadic jasca fem. queen, and devi, 
so below freq. deva rendered by jasta- is king or deva. 

536 janava-kadana BS, Pali janapada-kalyant the beauty of the land, with 
d for older -ly-, and transfer to the - 

54a raysaya, BS rasayana- elixir. Also Bhed. 45 v 2 raysayana, P 2783.62, 
65, KT, m, 75 raysayam, St. 2 x 4 reysdyendm, OKhot. Kha. 1.58a, 1 a1, KT, v, 
132 raysayamna inst. sg. and raysd@yand nom. sg. Uigur (TTT, vu, 72) noš 
rasayan, Mong. arastyan, rastyan, arían. 

D4b raysdya, BS rajasana- royal seat, modified in Khot. by association with 
Iran. Khot. rrágs- in 7761/86 ruler, and adj. rrdysanonda- ruling. Fuller form in 
P 2958.122, KT, 11, 117 raysayam bimdä, JàtS 18 v 2 raysayrita loc. sg. 

ardna staras the star Aruna, P 98 arüna. Pali aruna sun, BS arunod-‏ مدن 
ghata- break of dawn, Hindu Skt. arunodaga-.‏ 

55a P 2896.12, KBT, 12 cada jasta vamafia with cada from *candana- 
brilliant, see infra 117 cadana ; here cada replaces éakrra of C 55. 

55b C, P 98 jauttamaka birth feast, also P 2928.12, KT, nx, 105; but 
P 2798.141, KBT, 43 jàttamahá, Divy. 515.18 jatamaha-, Edg. D jatimaha-, 
jütimaht, jatamaha-. Here -h- has given -kh- and then -k-, cf. -k- for -kh- in 
JRAS, 1955, 18, and note also -kh- for -h- in BS Ch. c. 001, 898, KBT, 137 
makhtiávart, for mahesvara-. In Tib. F. W. Thomas, TLT, 1, 316 Adra-dha-mu-ka 
is for drdhamukha. 

55c The name sudhana- has the forms here C svadana, 112 stidana, P 98 
südena, A 61 südhana, Mahdvastu sudhanu-, Divy. sudhana-, as Gilgit MSS, 
IH, 1 sudhana. 
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55d ksasa kala sixteen parts, making a whole, infra 166 ksasa baga, also 
Ch. 00267.16, KBT, 147 ksasa kala, similar in Pali kala. 

57a madahafia khyeha, P 98 made(ha»fía khyehg, P 2896.13, KBT, 12 
madàhaíia khytha also P 3513, 80 r 1, KBT, 64 madakafia khyeha in lake Manda- 
kinî. Pali mandakini a lake in the Htmavanta-padesa- A 4.101 called saro, BS 
saras, and Divy. 194 Manddkint puskarini. The khyeha is loc. sg. to E khaha-, 
Sogd. y’yh, Yazgulami zer (e from à), West Iran. Zor: Pahl. can. P 3515, 72 r 2 
Suv. khahi 640471 viysamjt, BS 3.84 utsah sarah puskarins tadagah. 

57b samatiara equipped with, P 101 samattama, P 2896.13, KBT, 12 
samayattara, compared with P 94 samaita, C omits, P 2896.10 samartha. Infra 
123, 184 samautta from the Pkt. to BS samarpita-. Possibly contaminated 
samartha and samarptia. 

57c, P 102  ustastrri archery, which is to trace here older *igu-astrika- with 
Pkt. *usu- from isu- arrow, Pali usu-. In usta- for older -sva- possibly graphic 
confusion has occurred, the subscript -f- being like -v-, or -sv- was replaced by 
-stv- and -»- lost. Older Khot. has E 25.241 ?svastu. Khowar has kept the word 
in vesti arrow (G. Morgenstierne, Report on a linguistic mission to Afghanistan, 
72). Pali has tssattham, AMg. tsattha- with +-. 

58a audra for aidra as P 103 atdrra gen. pl. senses, tndrsyas. In P 2896.14 
possibly ttyt drt should be read, the signs are not fully clear. 

58b parasu-rdma is introduced also into the Rama story (BSOAS, x, 3, 
1940, 559-60 ; KT, 1n, 67). 

58c samattakara causing prosperity, from sampatitkara- as in P 2896.14, 
KBT, 12 sapattakart. Hence sampa- passed to samba- (Khot. sambaj-, sabaj- to 
prosper) and thence to sama- here. 

59 cauta. P 104 cat<ttra>, P 2896.15 caittrra, the name of the näga, Divy. 
435.11 ganmactira. 

60a dajtra the seeds (t(t)mafia) ripen. For the blurred aksara ba and bada 
read ham b(a)da at all times. P 106 has rasta right through for usual ham- 
rasta always, hence rasta vtstáve the seeds (t#ma<fia>) continued always. The BS 
equivalent has akàle out of season. 

6la uttari, P 106 utta<rūy from the Pkt. of utarakuru-. Older E 17.38 and 
folio y, p. 353, 328 uttartivd, 14.108 adj. uttarūvı hvandà gen. sg. Hence utarüva- 
from *ultarauru- by -r . . r- becoming -r..v-. The Chin. & J قيقر‎ K 555, 968, 
1348 ditantie from tust-tan-j*w»t, that is, *ultaruó, Jap. uttanetsu. From this 
came Sogd. Bud. (Soghd. Texte, 11, 10.51) ’wt'nwr, but BS uttarakuru- in Sogd. 
. Dhyana. 117 "wirkwr 'r9'v. For Uttarakuru, Greek ’Orropoxoppat, Lat. attacors, 
see W. Kirfel, Die Kosmographte der Inder, 183 ; A. Herrmann, Pauly-Wissowa, 
Reallezxikon, xxxvi, 1888; Divy. 215.20; 8. Lévi, JA, Sér. x1, Tom. xi, 1, 
1918, 184; G. Tucci, Mélanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, 1x, 1948-51, 197 ; 
Vasubandhu, Abhtdharmakoga m, 146 ff. For the adj. note H. Hoffmann, 
Atanattka-sitra, text 47 (tr. 83) uttarakaurava manugyah. 

615 nd-bava, 81 loc. sg. nava-bhavafia, BS naga-bhavana. In Gilgit MSS, 
w, 1, naga-bhuvana is printed. 
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62a sye mwara jiwajivd ra(vind) cãsg birds geese, jivanjiwaka, birds of the 
plains, jays. OKhot. siya- renders hamsa- (Kha. 1.13, 142 v 1, KBT, 5). In 
P 109 raving is taken as adj. to rra? plain, another ad]. in raja namva salt of the 
plain, and a third in E 20.7 rravye (not -c-). For rrat plain, note also Sogd. 
Bud. P 2.810 r'yyh, Chr. ry «eóiov, Man. ry, pl. ryt, Zor. Pahl. Ind. Bd. (ed. 
Justi, 29.5) Ug *rày, NPers. ray, Pašto raya. 

62b  kiseja from older E ktésana- thick, luxuriant, akirna, with Sogd. Bud. 
(P 2.811, Dhuta 257, Vim. 31) kysn'k, cognate with Lit. kieSa, kišýna thickly 
overgrown place, kistt grow thickly. 

63a labrri-vrata[stalstha, P <labi-vrrastha from BS *labhya-vratastha- 
standing on a vow to obtain (bodhi). 

63b aprramanau jsa the four apramana, infinitudes of matri, karund, 
mudsta, upeksd, with short -a- in A 16 apprimanyau jsi. 

64a samahva, P 112 samatta, A 17 same (for samatts ?) has been taken as 
Pkt. to BS, Pali samata indifference, but with -aha- from -atha-. 

64b baysafia rr(e), P 112 bvysanüe (rre), A 21 baysam rre, older balysana- in 
Suvarnabhasa-sitra 31 b 7, KT, v, 109 balysani sand, BS sémantakah. P 2893.14, 
KT, m, 83 has baysna ksira frontier land. Pali sámanta, Edg. D samantaka- 
near, bordering, samantakah pratiéatru-ràja (Suv. 71.10). Also Hedin A v 3, 
KT, 1n, 16 balysafianu rrundinu raksa. The word balysana- belongs with Av. 
varazona- enclosure, OPers. vardana-, Zor. Pahl. valan, NPers. barzan. Ossetic 
has áruüz herd (Miller-Freiman, Wörterbuch, 1, 598, Pam. 2.123.36 sdgts drudz 
herd of deer, see also E. Benveniste, Études sur la langue osséte, 35). Outside 
Iranian OInd. has vrjána- and vrajá-, Lit. vetZ to press together. 

65a cadrra fierce, P 113 canda, A 21 candi, and infra 186, Davy. 435.16 
canda- harsh, from Pkt. *candra- or *canda- with either primary or secondary 
-nd-. See JRAS, 1949, 2-4. 

65b skarba rough, harsh, Divy. 435.16 karkasa to Wakhi skurf (G. 
Morgenstierne, IIFL, xt, 474), possibly Sogd. Chr (Soghd. Texte, 11, 6.39) sqrb. 
Infra also B 12 skaraba, JatS 33 r 2 skarbe. 

65c pyada-v(ã)di perverse, S4. 103 v 1 pyada-tsükg, BS unmargt, Tib. log-par 
son-ba go back, Ch. c. 001, 866, KBT, 136 harbisau pyadamgaryau sanyau, Tib. 
dgra thams-cad-kyts gnod-pa bgyi-ba, older E 18.19 pyada. The source will be 
*apa-tar- turn off or *pa-tar- turn back. The wads is uncertain: either Ind. 
vādika- speaking, or some unidentified Iranian noun. 

66a, P 116  hatharaka, A hamtharkye oppressed or in oppression, from 
ham-Ürang press together. Av. has only 6raata-. The -th indicates an older 
ham-6- not fra-0-. 

60b grraysya, P 115 grraysye, A 22 graysye, infra 167 graysa-, Divy. 450.29 
samakula- swarming, infested, from a base graz- or garz-, or possibly xraz-, not 
identified. If karz- alternating with zraz-, possibly Oss. Dig., Iron karz strong 
might connect. 

66c, P 116 harahausta, A 23 harahausts he dispossessed from *fra-frausia-. 

68a parama, P 118 paramai, A 24 parmahe village, P 2787.167, KT, u, 107 
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gaudara parmahai vira in a village of Gandhara, Suv. 55 v 2, KT, 1, 239 parmiho, 
BS n1game. 

68b  harasta magapa, only C, older mapa road (uncertain etymology in 
BSOAS, xxı, 1, 1958, 46). Here Aàrasta- will be older E harsta- overgrown from 
*fra-rusta-. No suitable meaning can be got from rand- to scrape, jn pres. 
ran- : rasta-. 

68c gumat at will, according to one's pleasure, from the contexts. E 4.61 
ggumas barindà buásana graune pharu they wear for pleasure many perfumed 
garlands. The base may mean be happy, attested in Av. mdya- pleasure, or 
direct from the may-, mã- attested in MPaT wm’dn suffer, if specialized as 
pleasant experience. The form ggumas may be gen. sg. beside "ggumaya as 
E hûrştat beside hàrstaqà really. 

69 hijsara, only C, loc. sg. to hajsara- range, scope, sphere, from *fra-éara- 
and *ham-éara-, with umlaut crossing the second syllable, as in ysirra-, hisana-, 
infra 166c dimana. Suv. b r 2, KT, 1, 233 hajsaro, BS gocara-, also 24 r 2 hamjsare, 
BS gocara-. Infra C 167 (and C 378, KBT, 112). 

TO0a tcatrama for tcártma, as P 119, A 25, renders BS ksetra, Tib. Zn. 

70b gapha open space, plains, older ggampha-, frequently to render BS 
yojana-. If it is from gambh- it will belong with Av. jaiwi-, jafra- and OInd. 
gambhira- but with reference to extension over, not to depth. 

70c aumüca intimate, counsellor, amatya, older Khot. amdca-, dmakya- 
BS dmátya-, see other forms KT, Iv, 62. Tib. 'amaéag indicates a form with 
-aka- not so far found in Khot. The àmàca- is closely associated in tales with the 
harva, sresthins. 

Tle thaurasd, P 121 thausava, A omits, oppressed from older thurs-, pres. 
opt. P 2787.87, KT, n, 104 thirst be persecuted, pret. H 143 NSB 13 r 7, KT, 
v, 96, N 130.11 thursdtanda, see AM, NS, vu, 1-2, 1959, 16. Possibly from 
*üruás- from *Guarg to cut. 

"1b aaa livelihood, P 121 jvauma, from juv- to live, P 3513, 23 r 4, KBT, 
57 djuva, 23 v 1 äjūva, BS ajiva-. Note also St. 15 v 1 jwa life. 

72a  badajatca, P baratjaja, adj. to bartja- harvest, crop, from bara- harvest. 
Variation of -d- and -r- is rare, but BS ttraskara- is written P 5538 b 65, KT, m, 
123 titdaskara. 

79b pamvaha, P pamuhg clothing, garment, frequent, see KT, 1v, 162. It 
occurs in an unpublished OKhot. text. Base pait-mauk- in pres. pamys-, pret. 
památa-. 

72e P 128 rikya, C omits, A 26 rrikyt, here only; possibly *rauka-ka- 
with -tnaa- for food, adj. to pajame begging. 

72d A27 pajüme, P paj(a)mt from pres. pajya-, pret. pajtsta-, pres. ptc. 
pajyandaa-, base gad-, OPers. jadtya-. 

72e P 123 thaga, exaction, tax, infra 78, P 131 thaga, A 32 thamgs Ch. 
0048.39, KBT, 73 thagàja kstrafia from bang- draw, stretch. 

"2f avatca vi, P 117, 123 avyaucha, A 2 avyaucd surely. In Sv. 12 r Š 
avyauci renders Tib. mi bzad-pa intolerable, dáruma. From a- not, with 
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either P 2790.134, KT, ut, 68 pyauca help, or O 19, KT, r, 2 vyauca- 
hindrance. 

13a sklau)daka secretly, infra 213 skauda, 202 sk(au)daka, P 145, A 102 
skauda, E 2.30 5100+. Compared with hauda seven, from *hafta, and ttauda, 
E 23.294 ustoda- from *tafta-, this skoda-, skauda- indicates older *skafta- as in 
Av. skapta-, only Frahang ¥ orm 12, glossed škaft, NPers. š¥tguft wonderful. 
Outside Iranian Greek ckérw conceal, Lit. kepuré hat give a good contact. 

13b pahaiya fled, older E pahtya-, to pres. pahàj-, incoh. pahats- ; P 5538 
b 73, KT, m, 124, BSOS, rx, 3, 1938, 535 pahat, BS prapalana-. 

76a kida, older kdde very, A 29 kan. 

T6b thy(au)tta, P 129 thyautta formerly, but A 30 haitii 5842 former time, 
see A 158 tnfra. 

TT  haracadra, P 129 haracanada, A 30 haracamnd, Tib. (J. Hackin, Formu- 
laire sanscrit-tibétasn, p. 17, 1. 63) ha-ra-éan-tra namyi raja, Uigur (F. W. K. 
Müller, Uigurica, m, 4) yariéantri. This is the Hindu Skt., Astareya Brahmana, 
Hariscandra, the pious, just, liberal king (with aerial city). 

78a mahardrasat(na), P 130 mahaidrrasaina, infra 81 mah(as)drasatna, 
P 143 mahatdrrasaina, A 39 mahasdrasas(nà), that is, Mahendrasena. Davy. 
435.5 only dakstnapancala- king. Toch. A 66 b 2 mahendrasene. 

T9 sdda-prraipattt ama(ca), P 132 saidrra-prrapatta: aumaca, A 33 satda- 
prratias aumüca an amátya with siddhi, magic powers, hence a compound BS 
stddhi-prapta. 

80a  madrra sãhya, P 188 madrra sahye, A 33 mamdri sühye he prepared 
a mantra-spell; similar Jaina Pkt. mantam sahev (H. Jacobi, Maharasiri 
Erzühlungen, 52.17); BS sadhayat, Pali sadhetw. Infra 93 sadaka preparer, 
sorcerer, P 150 sddaka, A 45 sddhaka, Jaina Pkt. séhaga conjurer (N. Brown, 
The tale of Kalaka, 42.18). The sadhaka is an important officiant in mandala- 
texts, see E. Haarh, Acta Or., xxu, 1-2, 1958, 62. 

80b and 91b, A 34, 42  kauvale incantator from the contexts. The word is 
only in A. Tt is possible to divide the syllables kau vā le or kauva le or kau vale 
or as one word kauvdle. In adopting kauvale it is proposed to trace the word to 
an older Pkt. *kavva-válaga-, keeper of the *kavva-, with -valaga- as in Khot. 
matrvalat, BS devapalaka-, Tib. lha bon-po in Samghata-sitra, Reuter 1 r 5, KT, 
v, 394, ed. Konow 78 b 5, facsimile J. Soc. F&nno-Ougrienne, xxx, 1913-18, plate 
vi; BS Gilgit MS 37, 73 b 6. For *kàávva- from kavya-, note also Khot. hava 
infra 148b for Pkt. *havva- from older BS, Pali havya- offering. In Buddhist 
texts the kavt-, and his kavya- are deprecated as Pali, Digha-mkdya 1.11; the 
kavya- poem is in Jataka 6.213, 24 and kabba-karana- occurs in the commentary 
to the Digha-ntkdya. BS has Astadasa-prajfiaparamata 69.17.23 kavitah kaveyaés 
ca fanciful and invented by poets (cited Edg. D s.v. kavita-). The word kavya- 
occurs also in Krorain Pkt. 514 rev. 3 kavya-karane in a list of studies. It is also 
in Uigur kawi (A. von Gabain, Die wig. Überseteung der Biographie Hiien- 
tsangs, p. 8, 1. 4). It is, however, a conjecture to assume that kdvya- had 
developed the further special meaning incantation. Mahaàvyutpatts has 6421 
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kawih Tib. sflan-nag-mkhan master of poetical expressions, and 6422 kavyam 
sian-dnags, purely therefore the poet. (Mahavy. 6848 kavya- offering to the 
manes, seems not to be useful here.) 

81, P 135 kasa, older P 1311 b 5, KT, rr, 42 samnija karsa circle of cow- 
dung, Av.-dh. 9 r 3, 4 karşa, Suv. 54 v 4, KT, 1, 238 karsa, BS mandalakam, 
variant Kha. 0012 b 2, KT, 1, 255 karsa, and loc. sg. Av.-dh. 9 v 5 kersa, Dy. 
306, 23; 369.7 gomaya-karsi, see ل‎ RAS, 1956, 17. 

82 sima karavi baste, P 136 sima karvina baste, A 35 <st>ma kari baste he 
bound in the boundary, that is the act of BS stmabandha- making a magic circle, 
see P 2958.147, KT, xr, 118, Ch. c 001, 980, KBT, 140 stmabamddhans yanuma, 
S 2529.123, KT, v, 366, Divy. 150.21. Tib. renders by méhams bcad-pa. The 
word came also into Sogd. sym Bntt (W. B. Henning, Sogdica, 60-1) and Perso- 
Arabic stmadbandat (V. Minorsky, Marvazt, p. 124). 

83, P 138 ladrras hunter, A 36 lamdrrai, older JatS 5 r 4 ludrras, infra 
P 173 lodrre, A 65 laudras from Pkt. *ludraga-, Pali ludra-, ludda-, rudda-, rila-, 
see H. Lüders, Philologica indica 43-4. From Pkt. ludra- BS and Hindu Skt. 
made lubdhaka- as from lobh- when the hunter’s activities were disparaged. 
Pkt. -udr- can have replaced either older -udr- or -audr- (vrddhi) since the 
vrddhi au may be reduced to u. Related are OInd. rudra-, adj. raudra- (Jaina 
Pkt. rodda-, ra’udda-, BS rudrra-). The god Rudra is JatS 20 v 3 raudrra (-au- 
as often in later Khot. for -u-). The Rgveda rudrá- is the hunter as god (earlier 
J. Charpentier, WZK M, xxm, 1909, 167) named as the ranger, wanderer 1n the 
mountains or on the plains (the hunter is anuvicaran in Divy. 442.16). The 
base rod- : rud- to range, be extended gave the adj. rudrd- (used of the wide- 
travelling Aévina in RV 8.22.14 rudrav). It occurs in this primary meaning in 
RV 1.3.3 et al. rudrá-vartani- wide-ranging, epithet of the Aávína. RV 1.180.8 
has virudra- of the stream of soma prasrávana- (where Sayana proposed drávana- 
liquid, or with rav- roar, rorüyamana-dravana- with roaring liquid). The frequent 
RV rédas- in ródast the two wide (urvt 7.86.1) surfaces, equivalent to the two 
pajast of the two surfaces of the earth and the sky, belongs with Av. raoóah- 
surface, Sogd. rwó-, Zor. Pahl. rwd *roó surface, see BSOAS, xr, 2, 1948, 326, 
not as in C. Bartholomae, Altran. Wb., with raudh- (naturally the OHG lutti, 
luzzi, lizzi of antluttt, from wlit-, in OE andwlita, is not comparable). 

Etymologies of rudrd- are numerous, see recently W. Wüst, Rudrd, m.n.pr., 
1955, who proposed to connect Lat. rullus, agrestis, basing it therefore on what 
is clearly a secondary trait. 

84, P 139 padamaka, name of the hunter, A37 padimakà, the second 
hunter infra 97a utapalaka, Divy. 487.12, 15 saraka and phalaka, halaka, 
Mahavastu n, 102, tr. 99 utpalaka and malaka. 

90 fidysar, P 146 ñauysa, A 41 Ayayss be defeated, older E nyauys-, ptc. 
nyausta-. 

91 ñavyane, P 147 fiavgunas, A 42 fiavune certainly, containing fiava- from 
older Bhed. 54 v 3 fatau, N 77.3 nyatau, E nàtatà, Samghata-sitra 14 b 2 nàágatà, 
H 142 NS 58, 50 r 1, KT, v, 87 nágatu, NWPkt. ntgata, from Olnd. niyata- 
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held, firm, sure. Here the -e is the pronoun older 26 yours, but the -n- is 
unexplained. 

92, P 49 cabvafia, loc. sg., into the thicket, bushes, infra 103 cabvaiia 
vast, P 163 cabvafia vista, A 53 cambvafià vahatsid, corresponding to Divy. 443.10 
puspa-phala-»itapa-gahanam asrtya. The older form in E 25.420 svand karinda 
muda cambuve virt the dogs drag the corpses to the bushes. In the Rama 
text we find P 2781.28, KT, mm, 69, baysafta cambva bushes in the wood, JatS 
15 r 3 bamhya cambva ysáysa. If the name was given in reference to the move- 
ment of the foliage the base may be kamp- shake, like Khot. cambula- shaking ; 
verb found in Bogd. k’np- with preverbs Man. "Emb-, Bud. nk’np-, pk’np-, 
OInd. kampate. 

93a btteattar he pierced, A bttcatte, but P 150 uhydsta he shot. A pres. 
bitcafi- occurs in P 2893.252, KT, m, 93 bitcañāñä to be broken up. This gives 
a base stand- break. The .عام‎ in -atia- indicates *standita-, unlike the -st- of 
hatcasta-, vatcasta-, gatcasta- and N 16.46 nttcaste. 

93b P khaudala, A 44 khaudala, C omits, sharp applied to a sword, only 
here. JwP 49 r 4, KT, 1, 141 has hvakhdmdalaja ästai, BS ārūką bone from a 
boar’s tusk (?). A medicinal àruka- could contain the word āru- boar (or be 
supposed to contain it) and Ava- could be from the IE su- (for which Khot. uses 
pasa-). That would give khamdala- sharp point, and correspond here to khau- 
dala-. Divy. 438.24 has utkrtta-milam girah krtva. 

95 aha noose, paga-, older ahva-, BS paéa-, Tib. Zags-pa, see BSOAS, 
xxni, 1, 1960, 16. 

97a wuttapalaka, P 156 upattalaka, A 48 uttüpalakà, the second hunter, 
Dwy. phalaka-, halaka-, Gilgit MS phalaka-, Tib. span-leb-Can possessing a 
board, span, span-leb board. 

9Tb bahaysa, A 49 byahayst, P byaha<ysa> hunter, from byaha- hunting with 
second component -dysa- as in hinaysa- sendpatt; Av. navüza-. The base is 
vay- to chase, Sogd. w’ywk, MPeT wywg, Oss. Dig. uajun, Iron udin to run, see 
W. B. Henning, BSOAS, x1, 3, 1945, 471, OInd. véts, vyánts, Lit. vejù, výti. 

98 pasa, P 157 pase, A 49 parég he served, verbal paré-, pres. P 3510.7.8, 
KBT, 52 pdrysa . . . 72074508 the servants serve, beside párysa- servant. 

100 P159 five, C 101 fidtive, but A51 müde he dwelt. This meaning 
would support nt-auk- against ni-yauk- unless two forms auk- and yauk are 
admitted : OInd. ok-, Av. aotaya- (1), Sogd. ywk, see Indo-Iranian Journal, I, 
2, 1958, 153. Khot. ptc. uta- in añuta- unaccustomed, pres. fi&j-, incoh. fitis-, 
seo KT, 1v, 36 (23.15, 17). 

101 hagarya malakya guda, P 160 haéarya ma<la>kye gude interpreted by A 
pha rshasakye many secrets. In hagarya could be traced hà with a base £ar-, if 
found in gàrsíat, jaya-sasta probably prahdna-éala (see BSOAS, xv, 3, 1953, 
532, JRAS, 1955, 24) ; and Staél-Holstein 27 hasirma if it means covering. That 
is, although with unclear é-, a cognate of Olnd. sarana-, garman-, possibly 
sala, and verbal Lat. celo and others. Then hafarya is sb. or adj. secret. 

The word mélakya is probably to be connected with maélai attested in 
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P 2925.9, KT, 1x, 100 évrrat u malas sftka ttt 4384 Java ttyau ysyat hüraka sa khü 
dcart prrabhà. This cannot yet be fully translated: the $vrra$ and malat, 
{tka (commentary) likewise prayers (to 7@pa- prayers) giving the taste of those 
like Ácarya-prabha. Here mûlat is in a list of objects of study, possibly a 
derivative from BS malya-, mala used often at the end of titles of books, as in 
yoga-mala a medical text, jataka-mala, ratnavadàna-malà ; St. 1 v 5 inst. pl. 
yauga-maulyo with collections of medical courses. 

110 khat, P 172 khat, infra 138, 159 khai tiuve, P 211, 240 khas ttuvas. 
Corresponding to 159 rana tt jsa khai ttuve A 104 has ramnd tt jsam vastd jewel 
and likewise robe, Divy. 446.28 cüdamant-, 449.13 vasirāni. In kho, khat may 
occur *zdvya- from xap- to cover in khapa covering, see Trans. Phil. Soc., 1954, 
146-55 from kap-. 

A base tau- : tu- to cover is known in Khot. t#uraka- covering of a bow, see 
BSOAS, xx1u, 1, 1960, 33 ; this would give ttuvaa- covering, hence in khar tuve 
there is a dyadic phrase (rather than a compound). 

llla drrautta hamı can fly, A 61 hamdrrayst moving in space. The base 
may be the draf- in Zor. Pahl. Gr. Bd. 105.7 draf§-, Bal. draf i-, NPers. dirafš- to 
shake, with the motion specialized to fly. The Khot. present is drah-. 

1115 P61 harga free, see AM, NS, vu, 1-2, 1959, 17-18. 

113a parabyitia turned over, P 175 parapyauuta, A differs, to St. 5 r 3 
parabyüttà, BS viparyasta-, Tib. Idog-ste reversed: byüh:byutta- change, 
transfer, translate from abt- or vi- and yaup- (from R. E. Emmerick) in Sogd. 
ywp-, p&wp- to exchange, péywfs- be changed, Matt. xvii, 2 uereuopoo01 
(W. B. Henning, Sogdtan texts of Parts, 720; Soghd. Texte, 1, 16.7 ; Henning, 
BBB, p. 63). 

113b, P 176  hàrrvà, A 63 hàrva, possibly the -à is from -à, suffixed u and, 
rather than a suffix -aka-. Similarly infra C 120, P 185 harrva amaca, A 12 
harva hvandt. These are the éresthins, merchants, bankers. 

1148 gausta in hand, P 72 dista, OKhot. Kha. 1.185 a, a 3, KT, m, 155 
345 ggosta phana a handful of dust, see BSOAS, xm, 4, 1951, 931. Infra A 133 
pharhye gaustà jars in hand, P 5538 a 64, KT, rr, 129, AM, NS, xı, 1, 1964, 25 
gaustt in hand, P 2897.43, KT, n, 116 gausta, Ch. 00327.4, KT, I, 52 gamsta to 
Wakhi gawust, OInd. gabhastt-; Av. gava-, Zor. Pahl. gw' *gav hand. Khot. 
-stå from -sti-, as E ggustd- flesh, NPers. goat, from *gau-sit-. 

114b avayseda ignorant, A 64 abiysddi unawakened, but here P 177 edrrau 
jsa drrauma. For avagsámda- note Ch. 00268.147, KBT, 66 jidi pater avaysamdr 
stana hajvatte prrari ni butte then being ignorant in folly, he does not understand 
the nature of wisdom, ibid. 134 avaysdémdi aysmu king because of ignorant 
mind. For abtysémda- unawakened cf. C Vajr. b 13 abiysddye gattrant from the 
unawakened gotra (inherent buddha quality). 

115 <A 65 ñädai I drew down, to C Vajr. b 57 nyamds hastamd bums he 
has secured the best bhümi-stage. Possibly this is from ni-kün- to put down, 
kan- to throw, put; P 5538 a 46, KT, rı, 128 figfia plan (2), see AM, NS, xı, 1, 
1964, 25. 
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116, P 180 aga spalira limbs twitch, but A 67 kaurka spali where kaurka 
is from kura- by -ka- suffix, Zor. Pahl. ker, Naini kur, kor, Biabanaki kar (G. 
Morgenstierne, letter of 1 January, 1959). 

117a cadane raha, P cadana raha, but A 67 bveygstye raha: bida on the 
bright chariot. See also supra C 55 cada. In cadana- bright can be recognized 
*éandana- shining, to OInd. candra- with suffix variation as in Khot. nauna- 
soft, Av. namra-, NPers. narm; further to Lat. candeo. Olran. ča- is more 
usually Khot. £ca-, but neither ca- here nor the -nd- in place of -n- from -nd- 
seems sufficient ground to claim a loan-word. See JRAS, 1942, 16 ; ibid., 1949, 
2-4; BSOAS, xin, 4, 1951, 926-30. 

117b vare, not care, as P 181 vare, A 68 varat, though the v- here in C 
approaches c- in form. 

118a <A 68 busd jests, infra 129, P 197 busa, A 68 būśä, older Suv. 65 a 5, 
KT, v, 116 nom. sg. biisd, BS hàsya-, E 24.24 pl. bisa, 2.91 inst. pl. büsyau. 
For a connexion with Armen. zbósanem to be merry, see Revue des Etudes 
Arméniennes, NS, II, 2, ‘ Iranian in Armenian ’. 

118b A 69 ke hud: corresponds to C hasda (so for hastu) yüde gave a report, 
possibly to be compared with P 2781.73, KT, ur, 71 styem kg I learned to 
think (?). 

1198 bujsana baida, À'TO bijsand beda at the time of festivity, where 
büjs- is to enjoy, feast, to OInd. bhog-. 

119b A71 only yaudamvajiva for a BS yodhopajiva living by fighting. 

122a janava-kaya- from BS janapada- and kaya- multitude of people ; BS 
has jana-kaya-. 

192b A73 disa pestámdà pale they set up around chowries and banners, 
from *part-stata-, with -s- preserved as in vistáta-. For dısa conjecturally, see 
BSOAS, x, 3, 1940, 592. 

122c A 74 daukye banners (1), equivalent to BS pataka-. It may be traced to 
a base dvag-, from a variant daug- to flutter, in Av. 9wo£-, OInd. noun only 
dhvaja- standard, outside Iran. in ONorse dikr cloth, by a development 
*daugata-. The base drap- as in Zor. Pahl. dlpynd *drapénd hardly suits, since 
-r- would remain. 

123a, P 188 ysdra küsa one thousand drums, A 74 ysára kasd, as in Uigur 
(U1gurica, Iv, 20, 239) ming artug kéwriiklar. 

123b tila binau(na), P 188 tilde binauna, A 75 tile binand stringed (1) 
instruments, by conjecture. Oss. Dig., Iron have tel wire. Turk Osmanli has 
tal, tel thread, wire. If Ossetic tel belongs with Khot. tila the word would be 
Iranian and borrowed into Turkish, as Saka thauna- became Turk. ton. 

124  rrvina in form, for older r&na, as Bhed. 55 r 4, P rauna (so probably 
read). For rrvà = rū note also C Vajr. b 49 namadrvana from older n$mandrüna-. 

125, P 191 ysauna, A 75 ysğna beauty, beside the adj. ysánasta-, ysaunasta- 
rendering BS &obhana-, Sobhita-, verbal ysande it shines, not he knows, which is 
expressed with preverb pa-ysán- and ha-ysan-. 

126a, P 193 avasuns, A 76 avasuinas lightning, with OKhot. Suv. 65 a 2, 
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KT, v, 116 asunà, BS asani-, JivP 47 v 2, KT, 1, 139 a$üna. The form avaśunī 
may be taken as from *ausund by umlaut from asund, possibly contaminated 
with ava- water, cf. avdisare apsarases. 

126b dà-gune, P 193 dà-güna flame-coloured (used also of the white 
umbrella of a monarch), but A 77 ysara-gtint yellow-coloured. 

128a, P 196 sūja, A TT suja, the name of the wife of Sakra, older E 24.106 
suse. Supra A 65 sid, JatS 12 v 1 sūja. Pali similarly suja, but BS ac, whence 
Toch. A sagi, saci, and Toch. B II 184, 230, Uigur (Usgurtca, 11, 22) sazs qatun. 

128b, P 196 tha aunadai seated fittingly, C sa(tta) taha auna(das), A 78 
sa(tta) ttà(ha) stanat. This assumes that taha from pronoun ta- is like tta/uras, 
ttaharat, BS samyak, Tib. yan-dag, des-par. 

129a, P 197 khaysana khastauda, A 80 khüysani khasiümdà they drank a 


199b A 78 pyañä inf. to scatter from *pati-kan-, as pûran- from *para-kan-, 
NPers. paragandan. 

129c hiyauda ys(t)raka hiya b(a)ve, P 198 hiyauda yswaka huye bava, A 68 
hiyimda ysiraks hiye bave they sprinkled the roots of their heart, that is, they 
rejoiced. Infra 204 3 sg. pret. fem. hiya utca she poured out the water, corre- 
sponds to A 139 nia tvà utci she threw (= poured) out the water. This is then 
hiya- from hizta- as Av. hizta- to haik- to pour, OInd. sek- : stkta-. But E 5.106, 
10.7 hiya is dyadic with basta- bound from hay- : hi- to bind. 

130 tcarraka, lost in P, cakravüka duck, type of conjugal fidelity. C 32 
asnai tcirauka u ttara pigeon, duck, and partridge, ibid. 3 tctraka, O 123 tcvrauka, 
P 2022.14, KT, 10, 43 jstrauvd, older E 23.135 teirau, 21.16 tctrauka. Zor. Pahl. 
Vid. 2.42 & hlhww'k *caxravak ; Pali cakkavaka-, Hindi cakwa, Tib. translated by 
nur-ba. 

131 P199 hafta à haña ever in the same birth from older Suv. 24 r 6 
hamifia, BS eka-, BM Or. 11344.16.3 hamfia, loc. sg. to hama- same; also 
Staél-Hol. 58, KT, Ir, 75 haña ysitha, Ch. ii 004, 4 r 2 haña baida at the same 
time. But from handara- other, loc. sg. hadafia. 

133a fiahara, P 208 avamauna, A 82 animini, infra P 205 fiahara, A 82 
fiahira, indicates a hostile attitude. P 203 avamauna is BS avamana- contempt ; 
A animüni has replaced ava- by ani- possibly influenced by a- with nimana- 
regret. The preverb ña- is a later form of m-: C Vajr. b 58 fiaharka is older 
Suv. 64 b 5 niharka, BS nigraha- restraint. The base nihalj- is from ni-Grang, 
ni-Üarg- from Grang- to press. Khot. *nihara- could represent *ntharga-, as 
mura- bird is from *murga-, in Av. mərəya-. Then P 5538 a 17, 27, KT, x, 
126-7, AM, NS, xı, 1, 1964, 24, hathard trouble could be *ham@arga- beside 
P 3513, 68 r 4 hamtharka, BS samkaja-, see supra C 65. Then -hara-, -thara- 
would require a base erang- with -g-, not -k-. For hathara- a connexion with 
Üarb- was envisaged AM, NS, xr, 1, 1964, 24. 

133b P 205 tsaskgu for ttrasksa- sharp. 

135a, A 83 asalamma, P 206 asalama from a Pkt. *a-saloma- or *a-samloma- 
not with the hair, cf. anuloma- and pratiloma-, Pali anuloma-, pajtloma-. 
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135b A 83 gachanam, Si. 125 v 2 gachanàm jsa, Tib. gduns misery (Skt. 72 
v 2 omits), 

136a, P 207  gara-vachtág dwelling in the mountains, but A 84 gard-vadade, 
of a city, built in the mountain, Divy. 445.23 karvajika- from karvata-s hilly 
region. In vachisg we may have either va- or pa- with -chis-, that is a palatalized 
initial kh-, hence a Khot. base khatz-, attested in pachis- to make, as a polite 
word for yan-, or padim-. 

136b A 84 parau pthiyaudd they rejected the command, rebelled, pihtya- 
pte. to pthej- in St. 102 v 5 pthejama, BS samdhàrama-, Tib. hgags-pa 
to stop. | 

137 hade trouble (؟)‎ : C kh(v)at hade ma hist attara corresponds to P 209 
khvat ma hisidasdakha haysgame. Hence hade is P dukha- trouble, and attara is 
P haysgame distress. Then in khade we could see the connexion of Zor. Pahl. artik 
attack, Pazand ardt, see Trans. Phil. Soc., 1959, 105 ; ibid., 1960, 88, or *fra-rü-. 
C attara is likely to come from BS antardya- obstacle ; note Divy. 450.1 jīvitā- 
ntardya-. See also P 2834.46, KBT, 46 hada. 

139a ma)ma, P mama, voc. sg., mother, infra 198 mama, A 136 amas. 

139b ndrrvd, uncertain, translated as from *an-d-ruataka- unbroken, base 
raug-. 

1396 P 212 haudvi, uncertain, taken as greatly feared, as containing hu- 
and the base dvay- of Av. dvag6a threat, and dvai-i-, Av. dvaēšah-, Olnd. 
dvesas-, Khot. H vii 150, 1 v 7, KT, v, 99, N 141.37 dusstà. 

141 aguhasta invincible, as BS Lal.-víst. 332 (Lefmann), 242 (Vaidya) . 
narayana wa durdharsah. Infra A 153 agühastà khū kyesard sarau invincible as 
a kesarsn lion. Here P 214 agvehasta, A 86 agvthastd. This is from khad- : khasta- 
to strike, also in guhet, pihet (Samghata-stitra 14 a 1), Si. 136 r 5 guhame jsa BS 
ksata-, Tib. rdol-ba, E páhasta-. Elsewhere Av. zad-, NPers. zastan. 

142a, P 216  pastauda, A 87 parsta, Divy. 447.30 udaram sphofayited ; also 
P 2783.64, KT, m, 75 gara ttratrkha parsta burst the mountain peaks, P 2024.37, 
KT, n, TT pastamdt. The -rsta- occurs also in Kha. ii 29a, b 5, KBT, 10, bursta-, 
and Kha. 1.219, 1 v 2 (omitted from KT, v) barsta-, E 21.35 birsta-, with pres. 
Vajr. 2 b 2 busda bursts, rendering BS chedaka-, St. 138 v 1 bersdà. 

142b  pajarrüstada, P parajtistauda, but A 87 fitistyamdt, Dwy. 448.1 
antratr vesittam. The meaning is to fasten around, hence the preverb is pari- as 
in P. C Vajr. b 41 jūşū 1 sg., I join, I attack is likely to be from yauz-i-, base 
yaug- to join. This occurs also, rather than pašt-, in fizs[ya- from *ni-yauz-&-. 
St. 144 r 2 fiusiafià, Tib. phur-la, 153 v 1 ftistyafia, 153 v 1 Austafia, Ch. 
00268.137, KBT, 66 fitistye basti. In parajtüsa- the j- from older y- has been kept. 

144, P 220  fauttara, P áastyakará for a BS antskara- creating peace. 

145, P 221 pajavaşta, A 92 pamjsivagürt, from pancavürsika-, the quin- 
quennial assembly, see BSOAS, xm, 4, 1951, 930, KT, rv, 17. 

145a dint githg, P 221 dvīnai guhg, A 98 dint guhe, pl., milch cows, with 
-& for older -uvd from -uve, Av. daénu-, OInd. dhenu-. 

145b A 90 dridarasta ysünàm we will pour into the fire. The word dridara- 
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may correspond to Pali tividha- as epithet of the threefold fire, familiar from 
Vedic times. 

146 re khaufia, P 222 rri khaufia, A 90-1 re khumáfia veins must be opened, 
St. 150 v 4 rràvi khasia, Tib. réa gtar-4in, St. 128 v 5 re, BS sera, Tib. réa. Suáruta 
has sird-moksa-, and BS has siram mok- to open veins. The word Khot. rrav-, 
rram (Si. 103 v 3), re, rri is in MPaT rAq, MPeT rg (W. B. Henning, Sogdtca, 56), 
Zor. Pahl. Gr. Bd. 66.11 PE» or lAk’n *rahakün, rakan, Ind. Bd. (ed. Justi, 
19.3) lg, K20 lg with two dots over g *rag, Gr. Bd. 110.8 lk’n, lAk’n, Ind. Bd. 
45.18 lg’n, Sogd: Man. r'k (I. Gershevitch, Grammar of Man. Sogdian, § 399, 
JRAS, 1942, p. 232, n. 6), NPers. rag, Àrmen. erak. 

The verb is kha- to open, with -um- suffix also khum-, quoted BSOAS, xxu, 
1, 1960, 35 as cognate with kā- in Oss. Dig., Iron kom, in older place-names 
kam, mouth, from *kdma-, and Dig., Iron argom open, clear, Mingrel loan-word 
argam clear. Possibly RV khá- opening, and khá- source, Av. zà-, Khot. khaha- 
supra 57a belong here. ` 

147,P 223 usphiradai, A91 uphviramdai (with -phe- for -sph-) spout 
upwards. So C 10-11, KT, m, 34 uska asphiraca jahva sphalya-gina upwards 
splashing crystal-coloured in the fountains ; with ts- in P 2956.42, KT, m, 38 
wsphiracria. 

148a tcara fat, Divy. 448.18 vasa. Here A 95 dapha it can. 

148b, P 224, A93 hava offering, from Pkt. *havva-, from older havya- in 
BS, Pali. 

150 pasagagara for *pasagara, P 227 prasggüra, but A 95 prabhand. Here 
pratisamsküra- means acting against. For the Khot. form note NWPkt. 
Dharmapada BSOAS, xx, 3, 1945, 511 sagara, Pali samkhara (ed. J. Brough, 
The Gandhart Dharmapada § 46, saghara). 

152, P 230 aga sühgi navar, A 97 agi sahgi nave stiffness seized the limbs, 
only here : connexion with Sogd šv, Pašto faz stiff suggested by I. Gershevitch. 
A similar phrase is used E 2.57 rriysai nate trembling seized him. 

153 aursarma, P 231 aursasrama, A 97 auserma vital basis. The correspond- 
ing Divy. 448.23 has prāņāh vital breaths. The word occurs also in P 2925.89, 
KT, n, 100 drrayva pīlyā artha ausairma bäyāka explaining the meaning and the 
ausairma in the three pitakas (bayaka leader, note BS naya- mtt-, and neya- of 
analysis). The sense would seem to be essence or basis, and may contain a 
second component árama- from ram- to rest; the Zor. Pahl. dosarm affection, 
vallabhya-, seems to contain a similar word. The first component could be orsa- 
desire. 

155a, P 234 byüsia, A100 brrūstä to trouble, interfere. Older E 21.14 
briiska troublesome, 24.26 brüscüte he troubles. The adj. is used of a road 
P 2891.6, KT, m, 79 pada damda brrüski sie the road is so rough ; of pain in 
P 2893.148, KT, m, 88 brrüskya vīnā j$mdà removes severe pain ; a compound 
in P 2927.40, KT, m, 104 brruska-aysmva with rough minds. 

155b only A 101 padamds, 3 pl., hala padamdi they placed a pit, to the 
9 ag. pret. fem. P 2834.49, K BT, 46 gatsa pada she placed him in the hole, from 
*pati-da- and 3 pl. -amdi from -atándà, as nāndä they took. 
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155c, P 284  khasta, infra 167 khu hà khasta hada when the day arrived, 
A 101 khvat hà khaste bada : verb khah- : khasta- move, with preverb Ch. 1.0021 
a, a 2, KT, 11, 53 uskhasta-, and H MBD 23 a 12, KT, v, 66 naskhasta- (beside 
naskasta-). See BSOAS, xiv, 3, 1962, 428. 

107, P 236 kasaujsvd, A 102 kasajswi in the inner chambers, equivalent to 
BS antahpura- which is used here A 102 amitapūra-. The word is a derivative by 
suffix -djsa- from kasá- inner part, corner, in tctiratasa- rendering BS caturasra- 
(Abhidharmakoga xu, 55), Oss. Dig., Iron K'üs inner part, hearth, Olnd. 
káías-, see Jfdnamuktavali : commemoration volume in honour of Johannes 
Nobel, 41. 

158 A 104 thakye power, bisai ustami thakye alamgryáds sairka they adorned 
her finely to the utmost of their power. The meaning is got from Av.-dh. 18 v 2 
where occurs the series dasta samñä and thaka, and 19 v 4 the series kārīttā, 
virsä, thaka and upaya ; and JatS 13 v 2 virég adara thaka, possibly from a base 
0ag- beside the nasalized Bang- to stretch. 

159a kgama jsa please from me, where as often the pronoun -m is absent 
before jsa. 

109b paysa- surface, breast, see BSOAS, xu, 2, 1948, 323-6; xim, l; 
1949, 136; M. A. Mehendale, BSOAS, xxv, 3, 1962, 597-9, on OInd. påjas- and 
pajasya-. The Khowar loan-word paz means breast. Here páysu has coalesced 
with the following vīra as in JatS 20 v 4. Ossetic has both D fazd, Iron faz side, 
and D füzd, I faz plain. The translation of OInd. pajas- by body (S. D. Atkins, 
J AOS, LXXXV, 1, 1965, 9-22) is unacceptable. 

160 väla- enclosure from Pkt., Jaina Pkt. vida-, BS, Pali vata-, Hindi bar 
fence. Divy. 288.15 has mandalavata-. 

161 pagal rrauda of the Pancala king; in the Mahdvastu version Sudhanu 
has wives of the Kuru and Pancala kings (rı, 102, tr. 99). 

163 jühaujaka, fem., lover, from j&À- to be excited, love, freq., here ptc. 
j*hàna- with fem. -éà-. 

164, P 247 pahauna word, A109 pahvand, dyadic in C Vajr. b 65 parau 
pahauna, older E 23.92 patahvano . . . nāte he accepted the charge. 

166a, P 251 svara he, A 109 strq, from sa- with -àra-, with -Gr- to -ür- to -var-. 

166b, P 251, A110 brrauda most beloved, from older Suv. 64 b 1 brydn- 
dama-, E 2.5 bryándama-. 

166c avala-dimana, P 251 avala-(d*»mana, A omits. Since 169 and P 255. 
havamana gara vi in the Himavant mountain, corresponds to A 111 hamavamdi 
giri, it seems possible that the city of Druma, called in the Mahdvastu ır, 101.9- 
nirati- place of sport, should here be called by a metathesis avala for alaka the 
city of Kubera (see BSOAS, xxtv, 3, 1961, 477). In dimana we have *damanya- 
house, abode, by -ya- suffix from *damana- (E 5.5 damänu, P 2781.19, KT, nr, 
69 loc. sg. damfia) with umlaut crossing the second syllable as supra 68 hijsara,,. 
and ysirra- Av. zaranya- gold, hīsana- iron. The word dimana- also in D V 4r 2, 
KT, v, 259 dimanasta, Hedin 60 a 3, KT, 1v, 163 dimam. 

167, P 252 vaganaurau inst. pl. adj. epithet to yaksas and nàgas, only here. 
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The context suggests destructive or injurious, which leads to a *ava-fSana-bara- 
to Av. fdnaya- to wrench. For -aura- note uysnora from *uz-ana-bara-. 

168, P 254  ksarina flava alkali streams, and tnfra 182 ksa(rt)ja ttajsaca, B 8 
ksárije ttajsace. A Bud. naraka river ksdranadt tarangini is described Siksasam- 
uccaya 75, tr. 80 and is named in Khot. E 5.61 ksdranatd, the 7 
(W. Kirfel, Die Kosmographie der Inder, 204), Pali kharodtka nada. For Iran. 
Sogd. P 30 wyztry "w'zh (I. Gershevitch, Grammar, § 1056). 

169a, P 256 havamana gara vi, A hamavamds girt loc. sg., with -amawa- 
replaced by -avama-. Older E 2.66 htmavanda-, P 2783.60, KT, nx, 75 hama- 
vamdd gara v. The name of the yaksa senapats is Ch. c.001, 1008, KBT, 141 
himavat mistä yaksand spata. 

169b  prrueye, P 257 prrutye, A 111 prriyat piece. As a measure in medical 
texts St., JivP and P 2893, but in P 2891.24, KT, mm, 80 piece. The base may be 
raug- break. 

1708 A113 as skamdhing dva kathiri two axes formed lke the shoulder- 
blades. Here kathira- axe is like Khowar kuter- axe (G. Morgenstierne, ‘ Some 
features of Khowar morphology’, NTS, xiv, 1947, 16), but BS Eufhàra-, Pali 
kuthari, kudhart. Khot. also P 2936.9, KT, m, 109 kauthastra ham jsa vadaidt 
axe made of iron. In ài is likely a Pkt. loan-word to OInd. RV dmsya-, dmsiya- 
adj. to dmsa- shoulder, whence later Kumaoni ds? scythe, Hindi Aástya sickle, 
Guj. Àdsvo hoe from *amsya-, see R. L. Turner, A comparative dictionary of 
the Indo-Aryan languages, Fasc. 1. Here a4 indicates an older *amsya-. 

170b A118 phyastt peaks occurs in two meanings : (1) be pointed, as here 
and P 2891.23, KT, ru, 80 phyaste ; (2) to shine, in Ch. 0048.46, KBT, 73 kh 
gara ysarnt phyasta shines like a golden mountain, see KT, Iv, 131 for Bud. 
parallels. Similarly the base taig- be sharp and shine. 

1706 A113 bima rock, also P 2891.23, KT, m, 80 bvms, 38 loc. pl. bimva, 
adj. 26 bimtla ; Av. vaema-, Zor. Pahl. vem (Gr. Bd. 19.15), Insc. Hajjiabad 13, 
Parth. wym beside Pers. drky, Armen. vém. 

173, P 261 dvasa-pacada-vA twelve kinds (of mountains) for him. 

174 A116 nàmka soft, smooth, freq., older nauka, E 4.89 nauntka-. 

175 pamatha püna jsa with arrow, dyadic; Ss. 144 r 5 pammamthà, BS 
galya-, E 14.73 pl. patdmamthand, from man0- to twirl. The older form of püna 
is pürna- from *paruna- see BSOAS, xxiv, 3, 1961, 472. 

177a ntivara-kaus(t)a pasta, B 1 n&vara-kausta pasta, A 117 nuvard-kausta 
pastt newly-flayed skin-coat from the context. In kausfa- flayed can be seen pte. 
of kauš : kuš- to flay, in JatS 28 r 2 kustade kamge they flayed off the skin, 
Sarikoli ketg- : kazt to flay (Shaw, quoted by G. Morgenstierne, NTS, 1, 1928, 
39). If the word pasta- here, which is the spelling of all three manuscripts, has 
Olran. -à-, not -à- from older -au-, it could be traced to *pasta- possibly *pansta- 
and compared with Av. pqsta- from *pánsta-, if that is correctly explained by 
the Pahlavi gloss pést. But if here pàásta- is from an older *püsta- it can be 
directly compared with OPers. pavasta- envelope, Zor. Pahl. post skin, ultimately 
Khot. püstaa- book (from BS pustaka-, Toch. postak). 
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177b prrahausdà 3 sg. pret. fem. she put on, with sd written for st, B 1 
prrahaundya, for -austa, A 118 prrihaugde present 3 sg., to prahaug- : prahosta-. 

178 hause she carried off, to hos-, haus- in E 23.308 hosfands (not ttuho-) they 
took away, Suv. 63 b 6, KT, v, 115 hausindà ysünindà dyadic, BS haranti, H 142 
NS 58, v 1, KT, v, 88, N 105.40 hosi<ndiy bayindi, BS upandmyate, P 2781.51, 
KT, Ir, 70 sysa jsàm dajagrraiva hauste Daáagriva carried off Sita, this is the 
act harama-. Also JdtS 34 r 1 hoág ravishes. The base is fra-vázaga-. 

179 aysgana-ruüvye in vulture form, B 4 aysgana-rüvyi, A aysgini-rüvya, 
older E 14.35 uysgana-, see ' Indago ariaca’, Indian Linguistics, xx1, 1960, 3, 
NPers. zayan. See Divy. 450.13 paksi-ràjena. 

1818 dyandsfa downwards, below, B 6 dija; similar -nasta in Sê. 102 v 1 
kalanastd, BS kramam, Si. 138 r 5 ttálanástà thither, P 2787.99, KT, u, 104 
halasngstà towards. 

181b B6 dye, A ayat mirror, older E dydna-, Zor. Pahl. a9venak, MPaT 
"ding, Sogd. "o yn' b, Bal. ddénk, Oss. Dig. ajdand, Iron ajdan. 

183a abydva not opened, closed, B 10 abya, A 123 abyasti. That is *a-byata- 
from older a- with višata-, Zor. Pahl. všatak open, empty, NPers. guiada? ; 
and bydasta- from byags- to open. Note also JatS 9 v 1 bätai open from eisátaka-. 

183b ksade, Pkt. to BS kgata- wound, to E 8.32 chada. 

184a (t)cada vï only C here, but infra 194 tcada near, A 133 tcdda, from 
*éar-. 

184b B prruvd, A 125 prrüvaki, men of the fortress, Divy. 457.2 gulmaka- 
sthana- frontier post, older prūva-, nom. sg. prü, pl. prüva, see KT, 1v, 78, 
BSOAS, xm, 4, 1951, 920-6 ; NWPkt. pirove-. 

1846 hesū upper room, older Aalsa-, here with suffixed - and, even before 
tit sam. 

186, 204  pajüsja, Divy. 458.1 angulsmudra ring. The older form is E 14.187 
pamjusta-, A 135, 140 pamjtish, to Wakhi plongóst, Khowar pulungufiu, Yidya 
parguscé (G. Morgenstierne, 17 FL, 11, 239). 

189 narmasta rubbed, pressed, followed, is possible, but it may be an error 
for nahvasia as in B 16, see 47c supra. 

192 A131 samtéunà from a NWPkt. *same£oni- from samyak and yoni-, of 
excellent origin. 

196  byauttas, inf., to carry across, see supra 113 parabyütta. 

197 phara, 203 loc. sg. pharafia, A 135 pharhya jar, pot, Divy. 457.29 ghata-. 
Note also the loan-word gala- in Hard. 028, KT, v, 383 páfia-galà water-pot 
from Pkt. to paniya- and ghata-. 

202a bausa smell, P 3513, 7 r 1, KT, m, 114 spye hiya bisa scent of a 
flower, older E bussd, busd, pl. buááà, freq. in medical texts. 

202b apakye clean, pure, from apa-, older atapya- with -kya-. Without a- 
in Av.-dh. 8 v 1, 2, 9 v 1 kapi, with neg. E agapi, atapt, atapye, Suv. 24 v 3 inst. 
pl. atapyatietyau impurities; Toch. akappt, BS aáuci-. This is BS kalpika-, 
kalpiya-, and with a-. 

203 deşte he threw, to dis- throw (and H 142 NS 61, 47 v 3, KT, v, 29 
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uysdisdia he throws up), corresponding to A 138 ntsave he threw, put, infra 
204b niga. 

204a uda adult, corresponds to A 139 ysada- old. 

204b haya she poured out, A 139 niéa she threw, Av. hizta-, see supra 129. 

205a  siriya stiffened, A 140 strriyi, ptc. to the base stramj-, adj. striha- 
stiff, and snfra 214 pastriya-. 

205b pacãvai 3 sg. pret. fem., she hid it, from *pacatata yi. This is pte. 
*pacata- to pres. pacan- in P 3513, 67 r 2, KT, 1, 245 Suv. pacantim, BS chada- 
yams, and in the sense bestow also P 5538 b 68, KT, m, 123 pacana 2 sg. 
imperat, BS prratsadaya (for praticchadaya) ; pret. P 2906.27, KT, m, 98 
pyistà pace dyadic hidden, P 2910.31, KT, m, 99 prista pacai, P 2801.47, KT, 
Irt, 67 paca she hid, P 2801.47, KT, Ir, 67 d samde pacena pytiva removed from 
concealment under the earth. For the base kan- cover, see Indo-Iranica: 
mélanges présentés à Georg Morgenstierne, 10. 

205c pyaña, inf., to shake, see supra 128 to A 79 ystra pyafts to scatter gold. 
For the base kan- throw, see Trans. Phil. Soc., 1956, 104—7. 

206a hesi, A 140 hatst someone. 

206b A 141 hiyamda nûda lordly man, to hiye, BS svami, hiyaudd lord, see 
KT, 1v, 62, Tumšuq 5.6 hawyends. 

212 hadave read hada-v-e days, with pronoun suffixed by -v-. If hada is 
kept it may be rendered by with many clothes, as cognate accusative. 

214  pastri restrained, with -1 from -īyä from pl. -iye fem. The base starg- 
is in JwP 88 v 1, KT, 1, 171 pastarga-, BS stabdha- ; pret. St. 1 v 5 pastreyamda, 
131 v 1 incoh. pastrisdme, Tib. rins-pa stiff, P 2958.90, KBT, 42 pastriya 
revolted. Supra 205a striya-. 

218 maurda wandered, P 2781.27, KT, m, 69 murrdamda disa vi they 
wandered 1n all directions, from mur- : murrda- to press. Also P 2801.45, KT, 
In, 67 hasté Samdà murrde he pressed the elephant’s trunk, Bhed. 52 v 1 
vamurrda-. | 

219 habvakye, 223 habvakya, A 149 hambvekye, pejorative, speech, abuse, 
possibly from ham-bav-, attested in Samghdja-sttra H 143 NS 65, KT, v, 68 
(Konow 4 a 3) 8r 3 buta, BS Gilgit MS 37, 4 a 5 dha, Tib. gsol-ba he said. Nominal 
are P 2781.6, KT, n, 68 bufiakya pherde he spoke words, P 2783.50, KT, m, 74 
yuda nera jsa būñe he spoke with (Rama’s) wife, ibid. 50-1 nera jsq bîte yamde 
he speaks with the wife. A connexion with Armen. hambau tidings seems likely 
(KT, 1v, 98). ' 

220 daşta honoured (1), the dittography of dà makes the change to tsásta- 
calm unlikely ; it has been taken to connect with das- to get in Av. dāšta-. 

221a sa khamda, Dwy. 458.11 khanda-satam one hundred pieces, but A 150 
dva khanda two pieces. 

221b Read khva và ma svida naraume that milk should issue here (proving 
Innocence). 

223 only C, pajarüna saláva abuse, older Samgháta-sütra 37 a 5, KT, v, 16 
pajarünas hvafin(dd» they speak abuse to him, Gilgit MS 37, 33 b 7 partbhasa, 
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Tib. spyos-pa from spyo-ba to blame. The base is gar- to celebrate with reversive 
preverb pati-jar- to abuse. 

To the end only À. 

A150 Grasta she reported, tnfra A 154 auragtas, from à-fras-. 

A153 kyesard sarau, E 6.38 gen. sg. saruat kesará, Hedin 72, KT, 1v, 25 
Saka kyesara the Sakya lion, O 110, KT, xz, 7 kyatsara sarau, Ch. ii 004, 4 r 2 
kyasara saram. This kyesara- is from BS kesarin-, epithet of the lion, and also as 
sb. lion. See supra 46b. 

A 1565 pgégramjst adj. of the evening. Older Godfrey 3 b 5, KT, rr, 126 
paléürà evening, Vajr. 28 b 3 padard, BS saydhna-, St. 149 v 2 pgsg, Tib. mchan- 
mo night, adj. St. 4 r 22 

A 156b tcatsta heaped, abundant, connected with C Vajr. b 42 ttakyt 
icesta tta karma so his acts are accumulated, P 2897.17, KT, r, 115 sau kharasau 
tcaista, hayū bydva ma tta yafia may you lord Kharaśau remember me as an 
established friend. This tcatsta- may represent earlier *¢asta- or *séasta- from 
čand- or stand-. For heap up, note Oss. Dig. cdndd, Iron cünd heap, mass, 
multitude; this to a base kand- or skand- which may be Olnd. skandate to 
jump, Lat. scando rise. 

A157 satdré upatdri BS sendra- and upendra-, associate of Indra and 
secondary Indra. Also JatS 2 v 1-2 éakrrd gyastà astam ct ra semdrropemdrra 
Sakra deva and the others Sendra and Upendra, P 2896.40, KT, xx, 95 akrra 
dstana saidraupgidrau jasta hiye of the devas Sendra and Upendra beginning 
with Sakra deva. Divy. 567.16 sendropendranam devanam. 

A 158a cvam satità samanyau vate hatttara badd how does it seem to you, 
framanas, now in former time, corresponding to the cliché, as Avadanasataka 
92.5 kim manyadhve bhiksavo yo ’sau tena kalena tena samayena. 

A 158b hattiara badd former time, supra A 30 hatti bads, C 76 thyautta 
former. So Manj. 273, hasttara badd. Vajr. 43 a 2 hastid badd. Comparison of 
E pattiaru later with paiya long, BS cena, suggests that this hasttara former is 
comparative to E 22.21 hatyd (in hastyd anicca fleeting are the impermanent 
things). The two words can be traced to similar derivatives of fra and apa. 

A159 The samavadhana, summary of identifications, gives: Sudhana 
— Gautama, Süryaprabhà = Mahamaya, and Dhana = Suddhodana. 

A160 pīrū sasirrt ancient treatise, cited as source of the avadana. The 
piri is for pirüyà, as if -ūvä passed to -t, cf. dini supra 145a. 


THE STORY OF SUDHANA AND MANOHARA: AN 
ANALYSIS OF THE TEXTS AND THE BOROBUDUR 
RELIEFS 


By PADMANABH B. JAINI 


(PLATE I) 


The story of Sudhana is one of the most popular of the avadanas of 
Northern Hinayaéna Buddhism. There are two main versions of this story, one 
adopted by the Mahasanghika school and the other by the Müla-Sarvastivada 
school. The former is preserved in the Mahaàvasiu! under the title Kinnari- 
jataka, and a similar version of this story is found in a Chinese collection called 
Inu-tu-cht-ching ° Collection [of tales to illustrate] the six pdramitds ', said to 
have been translated in approximately A.D. 270 (Tasshó Tripitaka, 11, no. 152, 
44 f.) and accessible to us in Chavannes’s T'ripitaka (Cing cents contes et apologues, 
no. 80). The Mila-Sarvastivada redaction is found in a Vinaya text of that 
school called the Bhatsajya-vastu.2 It was translated by I-ching® and is 
referred to as Ken pen chouo . . . by Chavannes (Iv, 133). A Tibetan translation 
` is also found in Bkah-hgyur,* a translation of which is available in Schiefner's 
Tibetan tales (44-74). This redaction was bodily adopted by the D«wyavadana.^ 

The Mahasanghika version appears to have been generally superseded by 
redactions related to the Mila-Sarvastivada version. One such appears in the 
Avadanakalpalata * of Ksemendra. Outside India, another is found in the 
Khotanese (Saka) Buddhist texts," and towards the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, a much enlarged form is attested in Pali in recensions of the Pafitiasa- 


1 Mahdvastu, ed. Senart, 1r, 94-115. 

3 N. Dutt (ed.), Gilgit manuscripts, I, 1, 123-40. 

3 Taishd Tripitaka, xxiv, 59 ff. (c. A.D. 700). 

* Tibetan Tripitaka, xy, 193-3-5 (Ge 190 b 5 ff.). 

5 Divydvadana, ed. Cowell and Neil, xxx, 435-61. 

As the Bhatsajya-vastu, the extant Müla-Sarvástivàda text where this story appears, is 
incomplete, and as the Tibetan translation of it, with the exception of six verses (see p. 541, 
n. 41, and p. 545, n. 53) and a few minor points (noted by Professor Dutt in Gil. MSS) is almost 
identical with the Divyavadana version it will not be wrong to treat the latter as an authoritative 
Müla-Sarvüstivada version. I-ching’s translation of the Bhatsajya-vastu, in the light of random 
comparison made for me by Professor J. Brough, is based on a text not significantly different 
from the Divydvaddna version (see p. 541, n. 41, and p. 545, n. 53). 

On the sources of the Dinyivadina in general, see Huber, ' Les sources du Divydvadána ', 
BEFEO, vı, 1900, 1-37; Lévi, ° Les éléments de formation du Divyavadana ', TP, Sér. 2, vim, 
1907, 105-22; Lévi, ° La Drstánta-pankti et son auteur’, JA, cox, juillet-sept. 1927, 103 ff. ; 
J. Przyluski, ‘ Fables in the Vinaya-Pitaka of the Barvüstivüdin school’, JHQ, v, 1, 1929, 1-5. 
For & complete bibliography on this subject and & comparison of several versions of & similar 
story from the Divyávadána (xm) see Kenneth K. 8. Ch'en, ' A study of the Svagata story in the 
Divyüvadána in its Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, and Chinese versions’, Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies, x, 3-4, 1947, 201—314. 

5 Avadánakalpalatá of Ksemendra, ed. with Tibetan text by S. C. Das and S. C. Vidyübhüsana 
(Bibliotheca Indica), m, 319-413. It consiste of 387 verses. 

7 H. W. Bailey (ed.), Khotanese Buddhist texts, 1951, nos. 7-12 (pp. 11-39). The Khotanese 
Jataka-stava (Khotanese texts, 1, 198-219) devotes eight verses (23 r 1—4) to this story. 
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jataka, a collection of 50 ‘ extra-canonical' jatakas * forming a major part of 
the popular Buddhist literature of the South East Asian countries. In later 
periods the story of Sudhana appears in several vernacular narrative poems 
(pyo) and dramas in Burma and Siam. 

No other Buddhist story seems to have enjoyed such wide popularity and, 
with the possible exception of the Vessantara-jataka and the Suvannasankha- 
jataka (Pafifiása-játaka, no. 53), no other appears to have survived on a popular 
dramatic stage up to the present day in any Buddhist country. 

The three Sanskrit redactions, viz. those of the Mahavastu (Mv.), the 
Divydvadana (Da.) and the Avaddna-kalpalata (Ak.), as well as the Chinese 
and Tibetan translations of it (through the translations of Chavannes (^ Chinese 
A’) and Schiefner), were already well known when Oldenburg in 1895 identified 
reliefs nos. I, b, 3-20 of the Borobudur ° with the Sudhanakumdrdvadana ot 
the Divyavadana. The Pali redactions of the Zimmé Pannaása!? (Zp.) and 


8 The ‘ extra-canonical ' nature of the Paffdsa-jaiaka was first established by L, Feer in his 
article ‘ Les Játakas ', J.A, 7¢ Sér., v, 1875 (section ‘ Recueils extra-canoniques ’, pp. 417 ff.). In 
1917 L. Finot published a complete concordance of the three recensions of this collection, one 
in Laotian and two in Pali. Of the last two, one is found in Burma and is called Zimmé Panndsa, 
and the other is the Paññāsa-jātaka found in Siam and Cambodia. For full details see * Recherches 
sur la littérature laotienne ', BEFEO, xvu, b, 1917, 4450. H. Deydier in his Introduction à la 
connaissance du Laos gives & brief description of the Laotian version and also states that the story 
of Sudhana is found in the paintings on the fagade of a pagoda near Luang Prabang (p. 112). 
Both Finot and Deydier believe that these ‘ extra-oanonical' works are of recent date and were 
composed in Chieng Mai during the fifteenth-eighteenth centuries by the local monka (see p. 535, 
n. 11). 

Only one story of the entire collection has been critically edited and translated so far. This 
is found in Mme. 0. Terral's ‘Samuddaghosajitaka: conte Pali tiré du Paififiisa-jataka’, 
BEFEO, xuv, 1, 1966, 249-351. In her introduction Mme. Terral deals at length with the 
manuscript material of these collections and the peculiarities of their language. 

There are three MSS of the Cambodian recension of the Pafisiása-jdtaka in the Bibliothèque 
Nationale in Paris, one in Phnom Penh (Terral, op. oit., 266) and one in Colombo Museum 
Library (obtained from Cambodia in exchange—see Catalogue of palm-leaf MSS, 1, 1988). Two 
Laotian nissayas of the Pafilasa-játaka (entitled Ha-sip-zat) are listed in Pierre- Bernard Lafont’s 
' Inventaire des manusorits des pagodes du Laos’, BE FEO, uu, 2, 1903. The National Museum 
at Bangkok has a large number of palm-leaf MSS of the Pafiiása-jütaka (in Cambodian characters) 
hitherto unpublished. During my visit there in 1961 I was able to obtain, through the courtesy 
of the curator of the Museum, microfilm copies of eight (incomplete) MSS written during the 
post-Ayuthyan period and two MSS, one in Burmese (jatakas 1-17) and the other in Mon (jatakas 
1-11) characters. I was also able to obtain microfilms of a MS in Laotian characters from the 
private collection of Dr. Christian Welder. This MS contains six stories and is dated Sakaraj 
950 (A.D. 1589), perhaps the oldest MS of the Paññāsa-jātaka so far discovered. 

* Foucher in his ‘ Notes d'archéologie bouddhique (les bas-reliefs de Borobudur) ', BEFEO, 
rx, 1909, 9-18, confirms Oldenburg’s observation and adds that two more reliefs, nos. I, b, 1-2 
also depicted the same story. For the purpose of this identification Mv. and Da. were compared 
but AE. was not considered of any help as it was composed later than the Borobudur period. 
See N. J. Krom and T. van Erp, Beschrijving van Barabudur, 1920, 219-35, where details of 20 
reliefs (Ser. I, b, 1-20, plates 1-x) are given and compared with the corresponding story in Da. 
The Saka version was not then known and Zimmé Panndsa, although published in 1911, does 
not seem to have been consulted. As will be shown below (p. 554, nn. 71 and 75) certain 
scenes in reliefs nos. 15 and 18 can be satisfactorily identified only by means of the Pali versions. 

10 Zimmé Pannaea (i.e. Chiong Mai 50) edited anonymously and published by the Hantha- 
waddy Press, Rangoon, 1911. The work, an octavo of 685 pp., has no introduction, critical 
apparatus, or variant readings. 

MSS of Zp. are not found, to the best of my knowledge, anywhere outside Burma. In 1961, 
I was unable to find even a single MS of it in the libraries of Rangoon, Mandalay, and Pagan, 
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Pafifiasa-jataka © (Pj.) were published later, but have remained comparatively 
unknown. With the publication of a translation of the Saka redaction ® by 
Professor Sir Harold Bailey it is now possible to compare the Sanskrit, Saka, ' 
and Pali sources. In this article a comparison will be made of these different 
versions of this story in order to establish their mutual relationship and also 
to trace the main sources of the Borobudur reliefs (nos. I, b, 1-20) as well as 
of the popular vernacular versions prevalent in Burma and Siam. 


Title: in Mv. the story is called Kennart-~jataka, in Da. Sudhanakumarava- 
dana. In Ak. it is called Sudhanakinnary-avadana suggesting a combination of 
the titles by Ksemendra. Of the two Pali redactions Zp. has Sudhanukumara- 
jütaka and Pj. has Sudhana-~jataka. The editor has kindly confirmed that the 
Saka text has no title. 


Nidana or ‘ moral of the story’: in Mv. the jataka is placed in the mouth 
of the Buddha who narrates it to the monks to illustrate how even in the past 
Yaéodhar& his wife was won by him ' after great fatigue (khedena), great effort 
($ramena), and great valour (viryena)'? In Da. the Buddha narrates it to a 
king to illustrate his great charities, meritorious deeds, and the fulfilment of 
the virya-paramita.4 There is no reference here to Yaéodhara. ‘Saka’ makes 
only a casual reference to Yaéodhara : ‘He approached Kapilavastu . . .. For 


I learnt from an elderly Mahathera, chief abbot of Pagan, that, according to an oral tradition 
current. in his young days, King Myndon of Mandalay (1853—78) had disapproved of this apo- 
cryphal work and consequently very few MSS of it were to be found in the monasteries of Burma. 
Tt is not found in Siam, not even in Chieng Mai, possibly the place of origin of this work as the 
title seems to indicate. In 1962, however, a MS of it consisting of 162 leaves was discovered by 
the Venerable U Wa Tha Wa in the Zetawun monastery in Monyway (in Monywa district) near 
Mandalay. I have been able to obtain photographs of this rare MS by the courtesy of the 
Venerable U Wa Tha Wa and U Maung Maung Tin of the University of Mandalay. The MS is 
complete and is dated Sakar&j 1169, i.e. a.D. 1807. It is identical with the published Zp. and 
might have been the source of the latter. 

11 Three parts containing 15 jatakas have been published by the Institut Bouddhique, 
Phnom Penh, 1953. 

An abridged Siamese translation (with the original Pali verses) of the Paññāsa-jätaka was 
first published in Bangkok in 1926. It was published again in 1956 by the Fine Arts Department, 
and is entitled Pannyat Ohadok (Paññāsa-jātaka) chabap hö samut haeng chat (National Library 
version). In his preface to the first edition, Prince Damrong states that these stories were com- 
posed in Chieng Mai around a.p. 1407-1607. He also refers to the tradition that these stories 
were not approved of by & king of Burma. The second edition published in two volumes contains 
61 stories instead of the traditional 50 found in the Cambodian version. 

12 * The Sudhana poem of Rddhiprabhiva’, BSOAS, xxix, 3, 1966, 606-32. I am deeply 
grateful to Professor Sir Harold Bailey for his kind permission to use the typescript of his 
translation in preparing this article. 

13 Na bhiksavo idanim eva Yasodhara khedena labdha anyada pi eşa maya mahatad khedena 
mahata éóramena mahatà viryena labdha ( Mv., I, 94). The first Chinese version (Ltu-tu-chi-ching— 
* Chinese A ’) gives a totally different nidéna. Here the story seems to illustrate not how Gautama 
obtained his wife, but Chandaka’s former rendering of assistance to Sudhana which ultimately 
made him responsible for helping Gautama to become an ascetic. At the end of the story Chandaka 
is identified with one of the two monks (unlike Mv., where Chandaka is identified with Vasantaka) 
who help the prince in his search for Manohar&. Chandaka plays a very minor role in the story, 
and it is likely that the source lacked the attested Mv. midara. 

14 Punar api mahardja yan mayanutlarasamtyaksambodhiprüptage dününi dattani punyáni 
kriáni viryapüramild ca paripürita anutiard samyaksambodhir naradhttd tac chrüyatám (Da., 435). 
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Yaéodhara’s sake he there narrated a tale in illustration; he related his 
ptrvayoga’ (Bailey, “Sudhana poem ’, 506). Ak., however, appears to resemble 
the nedana of Mv., introducing a novel, incident in his personal life: 15 
° Whenever the Lord entered his capital city, Yasodhara, confined to ber palace, 
would, out of despair, try to throw herself from the terrace. The Lord would 
then save his loving ex-wife [by & glance of great pity]. One day being 
questioned by the monks out of curiosity the Lord said: Yaéáodharà, O monks, 
on account of her separation from me 1s afflicted and resorts to such reckless 
acts. I too, O monks, in the past have experienced great calamities on account 
of my separation from her’. The Pali redactions give a long nedana in full 
imitation of a jataka story.1* Both differ from the accounts given above. Here 
the Buddha narrates this story to a monk in love with a beautiful woman to 
show the dangers that a man in love may undergo to obtain his beloved, forsaking 
his parents, his kingdom, and even endangering his life. 


The story: it will be convenient to summarize the Mv. and Da. redactions 
separately, as representatives of the two main versions. The variations found 
in ‘ Chinese A ’, closely related to the first version, and 1n the remaining redac- 
tions, associated with the second version, will be noted at the appropriate place. 


Ktnnari-jàtaka (M*.) 
In Hastinapura there reigned a virtuous king named Subahu. He had a 


son (the bodhisattva) named Sudhanu, the heir to the throne. His neighbour !? 
a king named Sucandrima ruled in Simhapura. This king wishes to perform a 


28 Tatsangam Glinganayor nirdéa bhrantakhilasa visamürcchiteva/ 
dhrtim vayasyam iva vdrayantim nirasya saudhdt tanum utsasarja/ / 
Yada yada pallavapebalaagi deham samulerstavati eati sd / 
tada tada manmathamohitam idm daydrdracaksur bhagavdn raraksa//(Ak., 4-5). 
The words of Mv., mahatd khedena labdhá, find an echo in 
Mayipi tasyd virahena piirvam janmantare maravimohiiena/ 
samsaktasantapanimittabhiiah khedah prabhüiaeyasano 'nubhütab//(Ak., 8). 

14 ' Kuto nu ügacchasi luddaká' ti. Imam dhammadesanam satthd Jetavane viharanto ekam 
ukkanthitabhikkhum drabbha kathesi. So kira ekadivasamhi bhikkhaya caranto ekam tithim 
utiamaripadharam disvà pajibaddhacitto hutva tato nivattetva ekam antam pattam thapeiva adho- 
mukho dummano pajjhayanto nisidi. Tadassa sahdyakd(o) bhikkhu tam disva ° bhante, tumhdkam 
aphasukan’ ti pucchi. ‘ Avuso, na me aphasukam, hiyyo bhikkhdcdratthdya caranto ekam tithim 
disva patibaddhacitio hutvd tena me ukkanthitam eva dvuso’ ti. Te pi bhikkhü tam gahetva bhagavato 
santtke dassesum. Te satthara ‘kim nu kho bhikkhave anicchamanain eva bhikkhum gaheiva 
Ggacchatha ? ti vutte iam attham Grocesum. ‘ Saccam kira tvam bhikkhu ukkanthitost’ ti pucchitva 
° ama bhante’ ti vutte, ‘ ma bhikkhu evartipam kareyydst, tvam saddhaya pabbajito attano param 
chaddetva mama niyydnike sdsane pabbajitva katham kilesarasam gaccheyyass 7 Bhikkhu, madtugdmo 
nama anatthakaro dujjayo tasma hi bhikkhu sankilittham duccarttadhammam vinodeyyast, katham 
ukkanthitam gaccheyyast 7 Pubbe pandtid mdtugamam nissdya makantam rajjasirim 011 
ca anoloketvd atiano jiviian ca aganeivà mátugamarasena atidukkaram agamamst’ ti valva tunhi 
ahost. Tehi yàácito atitam āhari. Pj., 29-30. 

The Zp. version of this passage is larger than Pj. by almost a half and is repetitive and 
elaborate, showing a certain interest in such items as amatha, vipassand, and asubha-kammatthana. 
Pj. is as usual short and more to the point. 

17 According to ‘ Chinese A’ the two kings are related to each other as father and son, the 
latter (Nan-lo-shih) bemg the father of Sudhanu. 
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sacrifice of all living beings! Hunters gather all kinds of beings with the 
exception of a kinnart. A competent hunter (name not given) ® is sent to 
capture a kinnar. 

He goes up to the Himalaya, approaches a hermit in his hermitage where he 
hears celestial music. He learns from the hermit that it is the singing of the 
kinnarts, daughters of a binnara king called Druma.?? He learns the name of 
one of them called Manohara and also that she could be captured by uttering 
a truth (satyavakyena).™ He utters her true name, thereby making her stand 
still, captures her, and brings her to the sacrificial enclosure of Sucandrima. 

King Sub&hu sends Sudhanu to attend the sacrifice. There he falls in love 
with Manohara, preaches the doctrine * to king Sucandrima, rescues her from 
the sacrifice, and brings her to his capital as his wife. 

He is greatly attached to her and neglects his duties, and the citizens prevail 
upon the king to get rid of her. Consequently, the king bids her depart.? 
She leaves for the Himalaya. 

There she meets two hunters called Utpalaka and Malaka.** She gives them 
a ring and a garland, instructing them to give them to Sudhanu if he follows her. 


18 Tn ‘Chinese A’ the king of Ni-ho-pien (Simhapura ?) learns from some selfish brahmins 
that it is possible to go to heaven alive by performing a sacrifice of all beings. The king undertakes 
this sacrifice. After four months the brahmins put up an impossible condition of including a 
kinnari among the beings to be sacrificed so that they can escape the blame if the sacrifice does 
not yield the desired result. In Mv. the rgis who are invited by the king to inspect the sacrifice 
and point out any deficiencies suggest that it is incomplete without a kinnari (pratyaveksantu 
bhagavanto yajriavàtam kim paripürnam na veti... . Deva kinnariye dno... (Mv., r1, 96)). 

19 Later in the story Mv. mentions the names of two hunters, Utpalake and Malaka, whom 
the kinnari meets on her way home in the Himalaya. In ‘Chinese A’, however, these two are 
referred to here as ‘ deux religieux’ (p. 294); by an order of the king they are brought to the 
capital, are féted, and requested to find a kinnari. 

20 This name is not noted in Pali, but appears frequently as a name of a king of the kinnaras 
in Buddhist Sanskrit works. A Mahayana text called Druma-kinnara-rája-pariprcchà-s&itra, 
translated into Chinese by Kumé§rajiva, is reported by Nakamura Hajime in his ‘A critical 
survey of Maháyüna and esoteric Buddhism ', Acta Asiatica, vr, 1964, 68. 

12 Rsi dha. Saiyavükyena etd badhyanti na Saknonti antarahayitum .... 

Dhité tvam kinnararajasya Drumardjno yasasvini/ 

etena satyavakyena tistha baddhási kinnari// 

Yathà tvam Drumarajasya dhita Drumena rājñā samurddha/ 
satyavacanena bhadre Manohare mû padam gaccha//(Mv., x1, 96). 

On satyavacana, see E. W. Burlingame: ‘The Act of Truth (saccakiriya)’, JRAS, 1917, 
429-67; W. Norman-Brown: ' Basis of the Hindu Acta of Truth’, Review of Religton, v, 1, 
1940-1, 36 ff. 

In ‘Chinese A’ Manohara is named ‘ Devi (& forme humaine)’. Nor is there any mention 
of the satyavacana; the two monks learn a spell from the hermit, pronounce it, and bring her 
in & bamboo cage to the capital. 

11 Mv. lista here the ten kusala and akuéala karmapathas. ‘ Chinese A’ devotes several long 
passages to the condemnation of brahmins and their sacrifices. 

3 Raja Subihund Sudhanukumdro éabdüpito. Putra janapadd oravanti. Artharthani na 
samanusiisasi yathapiirvam, Manoharaye . . . pramatto viharast visarjehi putra etdm. ... Rajna ca 
amaiya ànatiá uparundhatha kumdram ... Manohard . . . anujnata Niratim kinnaranagaram 
gamaniya . . . matapitrnam sakasam . . . (Mv., rr, 101). 

34 Tahim ...duve lubhdaputrü mrgavydm anvantt. Eko ... Utpalako ndma dviityo . . . Malako 
nama (ibid.). 

‘Chinese A’ again refers to them as ‘ deux religieux ’ who had apparently returned to their 
abode after first having captured her. 
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Sudhanu leaves in search of her with a companion called Vasantaka, 5 
meets the two hunters in the Himalaya, and obtains the ring and the garland 
from them. All four go in search of Manohara. After crossing several mountains 
they come to the retreat of the hermit (this time his name is given as Káéyapa) 
and beg him to guide them. 

The hermit asks a king of monkeys ?* to guide them. All four mount him 
and ride to the city of Druma, called Nirati, on the summit of Mount 
Kailasa. 

As they all stand outside the city Sudhanu sees some Ainnari maids gathered 
to draw water for the purifying bath of Manohara. The prince secretly puta 
the ring in one of the pitchers. Manohara, while being bathed, finds the ring, 
recognizes it, and reports to her parents. 

The prince is received by the king Druma and the lovers are reunited.?7 
Sudhanu is anxious to return to his parente and is transported there with his 
wife by a group of Yambhara yaksas. 

Sudhanu's father orders funeral rites 28 to be performed for the supposedly 
dead prince. The arrival of the prince brings great happiness to all. 


Sudhanakumaravadàna ( Da.) 


In Da., ‘ Saka’, and Ak. the king is called Dhana of Uttarapāñcāla (instead 
of Subahu of Mv.). In ‘ Pali’ he is called Adiccavamsa. His son is Sudhana 2° 
the bodhisattva. The mother’s name is not given in Da. In ‘Saka’ she is 
called Suryaprabha, in Ak. Rama, and in ‘ Pali’ Candadevi. 

In Mv. Sub&hu's neighbour king Sucandrima is said to be his friend (in 
‘Chinese A ’ they are father and son) but in Da. etc. this neighbour is a rival 
of Dhana. His name is not given in Da. or ‘Pali’. In ‘ Saka’ as well as in 


15 Bo dans rajakulato niryatva sdrdham Vasaniakena ekind paricarakena . . . (Mv., x1, 103). 

This name occurs only in Mv. In ‘ Chinese A’ the guardian deity of the palace shows him 
the way, but the prince leaves alone in search of the ‘ Devi’. 

M... tha uddeée vinara prativasanti. Yo tesam yüthapati so mama abhiprasanno . . . tam aham 
vanararajam adhyesisyam. . . . Rsi aha. Imam kumdram üimanà caturtham Drumasya . . . 
kinnaranagaram tahim nehi. Vanaro aha. Bhagavan nemi ( Mv., 11, 108). 

In ' Chinese A ’ this monkey is Sakra in disguise: ' En ce moment, Sakra, roi des devas, prit 
la forme d'un singe dont le merveilleux prestige faisait trembler la montagne . . .' (p. 301). 

17 Evam Sudhanu mahaté vibhisaye ... kinnarardjio nagaram praveéito ... Drumena ca... 
abhinandito utsange samvesito . . . (Mv., 11, 111). 

78... Subahuna margand karité . . . tasya bhavati mrto bhavisyati kumáro. . . . Tena rajnd 
kumárasya Sudhanusya mrtasya käryäni krtüni . . . (ibid.). 

This incident is not found in ‘ Chinese A’ or any other version. 

3° The names Dhana (only once Mahadhana, Da., 435) and Sudhana in Da. are lesa convincing 
than their Mv. counterparts Sub&hu and Sudhanu. Grammatically it is more likely that -u 
changed to -a than vice versa. In Da., ayam darako Dhanasya rüjiah putro bhavatu dárakasya 
Sudhano nameti can account for the advent of Dhana. The name Sub&hu appears only in Mv., 
but Sudhanu reappears in Zp., despite an explanation by the latter: tassa pana jatadivase yeva 
tesu thanesu (à pt nidhikumbhiyo bhilmtio utthahitvd pakata honti. Atha Adiccavamsaraja pi tam 
acchariyam disvd . . . Sudhano iv eva ndmam aküsi (Zp., 140). Thus Zp. introduces Sudhana but 
discontinues this in favour of Sudhanu. Pj. is consistent in calling him Budhana, Sudhana- 
kumára, and Sudhanaraja. 
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Ak. he is called Mahendrasena.®° He is a wicked king and his subjects desert 
him to take refuge in the kingdom of Dhana. 

This exodus increases their rivalry and an element not found in Mv. and 
* Chinese A ’ is introduced into the story. A naga (dragon) called Janmacitraka 
(Citra in ‘ Saka’ and Ak.™ and Jambucittaka in ‘ Pali’) protects the kingdom 
of Uttarapaicala and keeps it rich and full of food. The rival king sends a 
brahmin (only Ak. gives his name as Vidyadhara) to capture or kill this naga. 
The naga finds this out, seeks help from a hunter called Phalaka 3® (Utpalaka 
in ‘ Saka ’ and Ak., Pundarika in ‘ Pali’) who kills this brahmin and is honoured 
by the naga with various presents. The hunter now approaches a hermit and 
tells him about his gifts obtained from the naga. The hermit then asks him 
to get the nàgapaéa (called amoghapása ‘unfailing noose’). The hunter 
returns to the nága-bhavana, persuades the naga to part with the nagapasa.™ 
On a subsequent occasion he visits a certain mountain, meets there another 
hermit, learns from him about the bathing Ainnarts, and captures Manohara 
(without the aid of the satyavakya of Mv.) with his nàgapása. The Pali versions 
refer only to a single hermit but otherwise agree with Da. ‘Saka’ and Ak., 
however, differ from Da. In these the hunter meets only one hermit and 


30 ' As a frontier king lived king Mahendrasena ' (Bailey, ' Sudhana poem ’, 507). 

of. Babhuva tasya bhübhartur bhüpatir bhümyanantarah/ 
mani Mahendrasenakhyah prakhyitaprthuvikramah//(Ak., 18). 

31 * A meritorious nagardja by name Citra dwelt where in the ground at all times the seeds 

ripen ' (Bailey, ‘ Sudhana poem ’, 507). 
of. Visaye nagarajo 'st$ Citro nama bahidakah/ 
akàle Sasyanispatiis tat prabhavena jayate/(Ak., 33a, 34a). 

31 Da. gives the name of this hunter as Halaka but it is stated in the footnote (p. 437, n. 2) 
that MS C generally gives Phalaka. Professor Brough, who checked I-ching’s transcription of 
this name, informs me that Phalaka is the correct reading in the Müla-Sarv&stivada version. 
This is also confirmed by the reading in the BAatsajya-vastu (Gil. MSS, 10, 1, 133). 

Da. actually refers to two hunters called S&raka and Phalaka. These might correspond to 
She-li and Yu-pen of ' Chinese A’ (p. 294); Mv. in this context does not name the hunter, but 
on & subsequent occasion it refers to two hunters called Utpalaka and Malaka (Mv., xr, 102). 
It is posaible to conceive some relationship between Phalaks, Yu-pen, and Utpalaka, but we 
cannot determine which is the more original form. As for Süraka (corresponding to She-li and 
Malaka) his name is mentioned only once in Da.: taira . . . dvau lubdhakau prativasatah Sürako 
Phalakah. Sarako külagato Phalako jivati (Da., 497). It is not clear why his name should be 
introduced as he does not play any part in the story. This obscurity-is removed in both ‘Saka’ 
and Ak. where the two hunters called Padmaka (‘Saka ^: Padamaka) and Utpalaka are related 
as father and son. The father obtains the nagapaéa and when he dies it passes to his son who 
captures Manohara : 

* When he (Padamaka) passed away, after the son carried on, Utpalaka by name; the noose 
descended to him ’ (Bailey, ‘ Sudhang poem °, 508). 

of. Lubdhakah Padmako nama sa me samraksanaksamah/ 
puirüyotpalakakhyáya piéam dattvà vyapadyata/(Ak., 48a, 65b). 

* Rsih kathayati. Kim rainath . . . tasya bhavane amogho nama pisas ttşthati tam yacasva 
(Da., 439). 

34 . . . alam mama rainaib kim iv eam amoghapáéam prayacchatheti . . . yadi asti kriam 
upakrtam cánuwprayaccheti . . . (ibid.). 

cf. Nàgapásam tam yücámi, tendham idha gacchams/ 
tasma tam detha tam sigham, nagaraja mahiddhiko tt// 
... bho nágarüja, tram atipapaficam avated nagapaisam va me dehi tt (Zp., 153). 
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approaches him already armed with the nàgapaéa. Consequently he visits the 
naga only once and not twice as in other versions. 35 

The subsequent flight of the other kinnarts is described in only two lines 
in Da. Zp. here describes in nine verses their lamentation and the crying of 
Manohara’s mother. The latter is sent by the king Duma (Da., Druma) in 
search 08 6 1 

In Da., ‘Saka’, and Ak. Manohar& hands over her magic crest-jewel 
(ctidamant) to the hunter. In ‘Pali’ there is no direct reference to it but she 
hands over her shoes (pádapürana) and all her jewellery (alankarabhanda).3? 
The hunter brings her to the capital where she is married to the prince. This 
new element, viz. their union in Hastinapura changes the scene of the sacrifice 
as well In Mv. and also in ‘Chinese A’ it takes place outside Sudhana’s 
capital. 

In Mv. and ‘ Chinese A’ the sacrifice takes place because of a foolish desire 
of the king to attain heaven, but in Da. etc. it is introduced as part of a court 
intrigue directly affecting the prince. Here we find a cunning purohita of the 
king intent on destroying the prince in order to get rid of a rival brahmin 
currently serving the prince. In Da. these two brahmins come from Jetavana ; 
their names are not given. ‘Saka’ is silent on their names and their place of 
origin. Ak. states that they were daksindtyas ; their names are given as Kapila 
and Puskara. In ‘ Pali’ they are related as father and son, the father comes to 
know of his son’s ambition and informs the king that the prince is trying to 
kill the latter to obtain the throne ; the king, however, does not believe this 
and turns a deaf ear to him. 

First the purohita sends Sudhana on a military expedition against a rebel. 
Sudhana goes to take leave of Manohara but on seeing her he forgets all about 
the expedition. The purohita tries to bring him out of his harem. The king issues 
orders that the prince should not be allowed to see her again once he comes 
out. This echoes the Mv. account 3° of his neglect of the royal duties for 
which he is detained by the king. Neither ‘Saka’ nor Ak. allude to this 


3ë “He (the. naga king) . . . presented wealth to him. He for his part asked them for the 
amogha-paéa . . .' (Bailey, ‘Sudhana poem ’, 608). 
cf. abhyaracamanas Citrena kancit kdlam urāsa sak/ / 
Kadacid atha nagena püjyamàánabh savismayah/ 
vidyuddamopamam paéam amoghdkhyam dadaréa sah//(Ak., 60b, 61). 

 Zp., 154-5; also 156. 

37 Taya Sirasthas 0114:01:17 datta uktas ca. Ega ciidamanir yasya haste tasyüham vasi bhavümi 
(Da., 443). Cf. Atha so luddako . . . bhoti devi, ivam tuyham padapiranan ca alankarabhandaÃ ca 
mayham dehi ti (Zp., 155). 

For similar tales where bird-maidens were captured by stesling their feather-robes, see 
A. T. Hatto, ‘The Swan Maiden: a folk-tale of north Eurasian origin ?', BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 
1961, 326 ff. 

38 Gaccha kumara . . . karvatikam samndmaya. Evam deveti . . . antahpuram pravisto Mano- 
harüdaráanác casya sarvam vismrtam. . . . Raja kathayatt . . . nirgatah kumdro 'ntabpuràát presayi- 
tavyo yatha Manoharayds sakasam na prativasatiti . . . (Da., 440). 1 

39 See p. 537, n. 23. 
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incident. In these and the Pali versions he simply assures Manohara that he 
will return soon.“ 

Sudhana begs the king's leave to see his mother, approaches her to protect 
Manohara, to guard the crest-jewel, and not to give it to her unless there was 
& danger to her life. Both 'Saka' and Ak. are identical on this point with 
Da., the Ak. even repeating a verse in this connexion found also in the latter.“ 
The Pali versions are silent on this. 

In Da., Vaiéravana the regent king instructs Pancika yaksa to fight on 
behalf of the prince. In ‘Saka’ as well as Ak. he fights the war without any 
intervention by the yaksas. In ' Pali’ guardian deities (Grakkhadevatà) protect 
him in the battle. , 

During his absence the wicked purohita is presented with a golden oppor- 
tunity to destroy the prince by getting rid of Manoharà. The king has a bad 
dream 45 suggesting an impending disaster and the purohita urges him to 
undertake a sacrifice of all kinds of beings including a kennars. The Da. account 
of the subsequent pleading by the wicked purohtta ** differs considerably from 
the corresponding passages in ‘Saka’, Ak., and the Pali versions. 


40 Iti pitrá samadtsfah samihitaranotsavah/ 
kinnarivirahdlolah so 'bhüd dolakulah ksanam// 
Actragamanakhydnair yatnenasvdsya vallabhdm/(Ak., 153, 154a). 

cf. Mahdsatto, bhadde, tvam ma socasi, mà paridevesi, mama gamanam ciram na hoti... 
khippam eva dyami ti tam samassdseivd . . . nagarato nikkhams (Zp., 101). 

41 So Manoharasaniakam cidamanim ádáya matus sakdsam . . . kathayats... 

Duhita Sakrakalpasya kinnarendrasya manini/ 
palya virahasokdrtd madvatsalyadhiya tvaya//(Da., 446). 

This verse is not found in the extant Bhaigajya-vastu (Gil. MSS, m, 1, 139) nor in ita Chinese 
and Tibetan translations (see p. 545, n. 53). It is, however, found in Ak. : 

jananim svairam abhyetya pranipatya jagdda sab/ / 
Duhita Sakrakalpasya . . . madvatsalyadhiya ivaya/ /(Ak., 154b, 155). 

41 Tena khalu samayena Vaiéravano maharajo . . . paóyati Sudhanakumüáram . . . . Tasyaitad 
abhavat. Ayam bhadrakalpiko bodhisativah . . . sahdyyam asya karapiyam ... Pāñcikam ... 
ámanirayate . . . (Da., 447). 

of. Tasmim khane sakalanagare árakkhadevatayo . . . dhameu : 
Bho devata sabbe muyam vasanta sabbatthanesu/ 
å akkhama tattha tattha gatam sasenam Sudhanum sada//(Zp., 161). 

Both Da. and ‘ Pali’ give long descriptions of the battle. The ‘Saka’ is very brief and Ak. 
devotes only half a line: sa yayau türnam sainyacchadttadinmukhah/(157b). 

43 Da.: Dhanena ca räjñā svapno drstah. Grdhrendgatya rdjia udaram sphofaytivintrany 
Gkarsya tan nagaram anirair vestitam saptaratnüni grham pravesyamanant drstant (447). 

‘Sake’: ‘That night king Dada saw a dream that all his enemies had surrounded the city, 
they had burst open his belly, drawn out the intestines, had three times fastened it around the 
city ’ (Bailey, ‘Sudhana poem ’, 510). 

Ak.: Drstam adya may svapne niruddham Satrubhil puram/ 

püjitodarakrstaió ca mamantrair parwesfitam/ / (164). 

Zop.: Evaritpo supino ahosi : ratio antam kucchito nikkhamttvd sakalajambudipam tikkhatium 
parivajtelvi puna kucchiyam pavisitvà affhasi ti (102). 

These four accounts of the dream show a curious relationship between the four versions. 
The grdhra of Da. and the corresponding ‘enemies’ in both ‘Saka’ and Ak. are absent from 
‘Pali’. The ‘three times’ of ‘Saka’ is missing in Da. and Ak. but is found in ‘ Pali’. The 
reference to saptaratndni is peculiar to Da., while the words grham pravesyamanüni correspond 
to ‘Pali’ kucchiyam pavisited. Da. agrees with ‘Saka '-Ak. for the opening but with ° Pali’ 
for the close. 

as Tyajed ekam kulasyarthe grámasyarthe kulam tyajed/ 

grimam janapadasyürthe dimarthe prthivim tyajed/ / (Da., 448). 
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In Mv., Manoharà leaves the capital at the order of the king ; her manner 
of departure is unspecified. In Da. she escapes from the palace by obtaining 
the crest-jewel from her mother-in-law. In ‘Saka’ she obtains the jewel, 
comes forth into the sacrificial enclosure (mandala-vala-grama), recites a spell, 
and rises into the sky. In Ak. also she is given the Jewel by her mother-in-law 
and asked to proceed first to the place of sacrifice (yajfabhtimt) and then to 
fly in the sky.“ In ‘Pali’ Manohara pleads with the queen to intervene, and 
when the latter tries to seek an audience with the king the men of the purohtta 
prevent her. Manohara then asks for her pádapürana and the alankarabhanda, 
adorns herself, and begs leave. When the king’s men arrive to capture her 
she flies in the air. 

In ‘ Pah’ the story is interrupted here by scenes of lamentation during 
which Manohar& and Candadevi dwell upon the inevitability of karma which 
has brought about this separation.** 

In Mv. and ‘Chinese A’ Manoharà meets Utpalaka and Malaka, gives 
them the ring, and later proceeds to Kasyapa’s hermitage. In Da. as well as 
in ‘Saka’ and ° Pali’, she directly approaches the hermit, gives him the ring, 
and also explains the dangers the prince will meet on his way if he follows her. 
In Ak., however, after her flight she comes straight to her abode, is given a 
purifying bath, and then after a lapse of several days returns to the hermit to 
give him the ring. 

Sudhana returns triumphant to his capital and is stricken with sorrow on 
not finding Manoharà. He obtains from Phalaka more information about the 
lake where she was captured and sets out alone in search of her. ‘Saka’ and 
Ak. do not refer to his meeting the hunter. In ‘ Pali’ he takes the hunter 
with him (instead of Vasantaka as in Mv.), and makes an Act of Truth 
(saccavacana) declaring his determination not to return to the city without 
Manohara. 

On the way to the hermitage he laments for Manohara asking various 
objects and birds the whereabouts of his beloved wife. The whole scene is 


This verse is found in the Mahabharata and several other works. See Ludwik Sternbach: 

Canakya-nits-text-tradition, 1, 1, Hoshiarpur, 1903, 109. 
T'yajante jivitasyarthe nijadesapriyaimajah/ 
jivitad aparam rajan jivaloke 'sti na priyam//(Ak., 193). 
Sunahi me katham deva na thomenti param rakkham/ 
aitánam anurakkha va thomenti yeva pandita// 
Sasise patati aggi putiam pi jahati tada/ 
kim mocest pare dukkhi tvam gavest sukham sada//(Zp., 164). 

45 Tai samananiaram eva Manohara gaganatalam utplutya güthagm bhdsate... (Da., 449). 
Cf. “When she came forth into the mandala-vála-gráma (gathering of the circular sacrificial 
enclosure) she three times incanted, she rose into the air (Bailey, ‘Sudhana poem ’, 511). 

of. Svaéva dattam samddaya baddhva mürdhni &ikhámanim/ 
nrpühria kratuksetram gaiva vyoma vyagahata/ /(Ak., 193). 
44 Naranam migapakkhinam viyogo te kato pubbe/ 
tena aithi vipükena viyogo t’ajja pating / / 
Kim karomi mama pubbe kareyya paraviyogam/ 
tena kammavipádkena viyogo hots amhàkan ti//(Zp., 166). 
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reminiscent of a similar scene in the Vtkramorvasiya *" where the king searches 
for his lost wife. Mv. and the Pali versions have nothing similar to this and 
‘Saka’ deals with it in a single line: ‘ Whatever came before him, tsryagyont 
and all the wild beasts, bowing down he asked from the heart, Have you seen 
Manoharà or not, where she has gone?’ (Bailey, 'Sudhana poem’, 512). Ak. 
devotes 12 verses to this scene. 

Às in Mv., the hermit here also gives & monkey to guide the prince. But 
whereas he rides on the monkey (accompanied by companions) according 
to Mv., in Da. he proceeds to his goal leaving the monkey behind him. On 
this point both ‘Saka’ and Ak. differ from Da. According to these the prince 
meets this monkey on a mountain called Kuküla, and rides on him. In ' Pali’ 
he obtains this monkey from the hermit and makes him his guide but does 
not seem to ride on him.“ Instead he comes across a group of birds *? (called 


47 These and other striking similarities have been noted by A. Gawronski in his Notes sur 
es sources de quelques drames Indiens, 1921, 18-39, where the author disousses at great length 
the relationship of SudhanakumGravadana ( Da.) to the legend of Purüravas and Urvasi in general 
and to Act 1v of Vtkramorvasiya in particular. 

48 Mv., 11, 108: So dani vánarüdhipati tato eva üéramáto almand caturtham kumáram prstam 
drohayitea . . . . Da., 455 : . . . tan apy atikramya Himavan parvatardjah. Tat praveéena tvaya 
imüni bhaisajyáni samudānetavyāni . . . vdnaral samuddnetavyo.... On p. 457: . . . tatas tena 
yathopadistáh sarve samudanitah sthapayitvd vanaram. Alam kumüra . . . tvam ckaki.... 

Schiefner's translation differs here from Da.: ‘ When he had obtained all but the monkey, 
he came back with them to the Rishi. The Rishi gave him a monkey and said, O youth, . . . 
alone, without companions, . . .' (Tibetan tales, 70). Bee Tibetan Tripijaka, XLI, 201-56 
(Ge 2044€). 

‘Saka’ (Bailey, ‘Sudhana poem’, 512): ‘He will come to the Black Mountains called 
Kaukülaka. There lives & king of monkeys, huge in limb. To him food is to be given, and he 
will teke him on his baok '. 

Ak., 262b, 263: Himavantam atikramya Kuküladrim avüpa sab// 

Phalopaharath svikrtya tatra vanarayitthapam/ 
Vayuvegikhyam Gruyha sa tam éaslam alanghayat// 

Zp., 172: Evañ ca vaivà mahásatto atiano magganayakam makkajapotakam adaya . . . gamanam 
Grabht. 

4° There is no reference to any bird helping the prince in Mv. Da. refers to a ' king of birds’ 
which will convey him over a mountain called Vajraka, fourth in a list of nine mountains: 
(Vajrake paksirdjena pravesah (Da., 450; 456). 

In ‘ Saka ’ (on the next mountain called Kamaripi) there is a rákgasi: °... (he) will come to 
the kamariupins. In that place one amorous rdkgasi lives who through passion entices beings, 
at the last destroys them. . . . The rdkgasi carries him off, mounts him on the mountain peak. 
There he must promptly slay her .... Afterwards he will come to the mountain by name 
Ekadhvaja. There dwells a vulture-shaped raéksasi. For her let him touch the vind and surely 
he will escape without danger ’ (Bailey, ‘Sudhana poem ’, 512). 

AE. is in close agreement here with the ‘Saka’ account except that here the prince uses the 
vind not against the vulture-shaped rüksasi on Ekadhvaja but against an ordinary rdksasi 
on the mount Kamaripa. Here the ‘vulture-shaped’ rakgast appears on the mount Vajraka 
and carries him off to the peak of that mountain : 

Vinásvanair vafikriya rüksasim kamarüpinim/ 
Kámar&pddrim ullanghya prayayau kinnaripriyah/ /(205). 
Athogrataram üruyha Vajrakdkhyam sa parvatam/ 
grahraripam samalokya rdksasim pisitaisinim / /(267). 
Mamsalubdhd tam utksipya grdhrarupaá nisacari/ 

nidadhe Sikharasyligre bhoktum bhisanavigraha/ / (268). 

Although some common basis exists for the incident of a rakgasa-bird carrying the prince 
across the mountains, ‘ Pali’ alone shows this bird to be friendly to the prince and refers to his 
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hatthi-hga sakuna) and learns from their talk about a great feast being 
arranged by king Duma for the purifying ceremony of Manohar&. The prince 
ties himself to the wings of a bird and is flown across the mountains to a lake 
where several maidens are gathered to fetch water for Manohara’s bath. 

The incident of the recognition of the ring is identical in both Mv. and Da. 
But ‘Saka’ and Ak. give a slightly different account of Sudhana’s attempt to 
place the ring in the pitcher. In Da. he places the ring secretly in the pitcher 
of a maiden. In ‘Saka’ he befriends an elderly maid: ‘ They lifted the jars 
to carry to the palace. One remained there, an aged woman, old, she could 
not lift the jar upon her shoulders. . . . He went to her, he asked, Mother where 
is the water carried ? ’ (Bailey, ‘Sudhana poem’, 513). In Ak. also it is said 
that he approached an elderly maid full of fatigue from lifting the pitcher and 
asked, ° O Mother, for whom is this being carried that you should disregard 
such great strain?’ In both accounts the prince helps the old woman with 
her pitcher, obtains the news of Manohara, and secretly throws the ring in the 
pitcher. It is interesting to note that the Pali versions also make use of this 
ruse but without making the binnari maid an old woman. Instead the prince 
resorts to an Act of Truth (saccddhttthdna) by the power of which one of the 
maidens becomes unable to lift the jar. She then approaches him and begs 
for قتط‎ 0 

Only ° Saka ’ and ‘ Pali’ refer at this stage to the years he spent in search 
of Manohara. According to ‘ Saka’ it took him 12 years to reach the abode of 
the Ainnaras, but according to ‘Pali’ he accomplished this in a period of 
7 years, 7 months, and 7 days.?! 

In Mv. the reunion takes place without any further incident. King Druma 
receives him with royal honours and the couple are united. In Da. the prince 
is brought secretly into the palace and kept in a guarded place. He is then 
flight (in the last stage of his journey) tied to the wings of it: Tasmim khane bah@ Hatthilingasa- 
kuna tam vetiavanam dganivd taith’ eva nisidanta aññamaññam pucchimsu. Bhonto, ajja mayam 
kuhim gocaram ganháma ti... . Atha mahasaito ekassa pakkhantamajjhe pavisitea khaggarayjuya 
pi atidnam bandhiivd nipajji (Zp., 173). See p. 554, n. 75. 

° Mv.: Sudhanu prechati. Kahim udakam imam nisyati. Ahansu. Sa Manoharü sndpayisyati. 
Tasyd manusyagandham apanayisyati. Tena kumarena anzuliyakd pascime udakaghate praksipta 
yatha taht kinnartht na drsia. Manohard snayati ca anguliyaka enágantiye tato ghatakato utsange 
20413. Manohardye sã anguliyaka drsted parijndátà (rı, 110). 

Da.: Tenatkasylh kinnaryd ghafe ’ndlaksitam praksipiä sd ca kinnari abhihita anena tvayā 
ghajena Manohard tat prathamataram snāpayitavyā (458). 

Ak.: Kumbhoiksepe éramártayas tairaikasyāh sametya sah/ 

hastilambena sihayyam krivà papraccha tim éanaih//(283). 
Mätah kasya krte toyamidam yainena niyate/ 
yad bhaktyá ganyate ndyam bhavatibhih pariéóramabh/ /(284). 

Zp.: Sace panüham tassa mama saccddhitthanaparamiptranena laya Manohardya saddhim 
samaggavasam labhissami tasu ekikd kinnarikaññă tam udakaghatam ukkhiptum asakkonti tatih” 
eva tifthatt ti adhitthahitua . . . afthasi (174). 

51 “ During this interval twelve years had passed ' (Bailey, ‘Sudhana poem’, 512). Cf. Atha 
bodhisatio maha ussdhena gacchanto sattavassini satiamasasattadivasddhikani . . . (Zp., 172). 

51 Gacchainam pracchannam praveóaya. Taya pravesitah sugupte pradeíe sthápitab. Tato 
Manoharü pituh padayor nipatya kathayati . . . (Da., 458). 

In ‘ Saka ' they meet secretly before his arrival is announced to king Druma: ' They agreed 
with her thought, they brought him into the palace. They searched out a place, all were in the 
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put to two tests by king Druma before he can claim her as his wife. Whereas 
this last episode is found in both Ak. and ' Pali’, it is absent from ‘Saka’. 
But ‘ Saka ’ is not in complete agreement with Mv. Rather it seems to allude 
to some kind of test: ‘ he (Druma) imposed upon him unlimited punishment, 
harsh threats, abusive speech. All that the Ainnara king asked him the prince 
made known to him. He went out invincible as a kesarin lion. He so said to 
him, Son, on your part remain now here . . .' (Bailey, ' Sudhana poem’, 013). 

The first test consists of a feat of skill in archery reminding us of similar 
scenes in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, with this difference that here 
the prince accomplishes this feat with the help of Sakra. Ak. agrees with Da. 
in its account of this test and repeats five verses found in the latter. In 


secret. . . . For many days they well honoured him. The kinnaris secretly at night used to fetch 
him ...’ (Bailey, ' Sudhana poem ’, 513). 
Ak. follows ‘Saka’: 
Taya guptatare nyastam kantam udyanamandire/ 
kumudvativa éasinam gaivdpasyan Manohará/ /(293). 
Yad yat premnah sadréam ucttam yad yat auisukyarase/ 
3 tai tat sarvam pranayasubhagam 00512045 cakratus tau//(295 cd). 
53 Aha ca: 
A Tray& küniya jilàs tavad ete kinnaradarakah/ 
samdaráttaprabhavas tu divyasambandham arhasi// 
B Atyüyatam Saravanam krivoddhriya Saram ksanai/ 
vyuptam anyfinam uccitya punar dehi tilàdhakam/ / 
C Samdaríaya dhanurvede drdhalaksüds kauéalam/ 
tatah kirtipaidkeyam tavayattà Manohara//(Da., 458). 
These three verses are identical with Ak., 313—165. 
D Satakratusamadistair yakgath sükararüpibhib/ 
utpafite áaravane same vyuptam tlüdhakam/ / 
E Ekikrtam samuccitya Sakrasrstaih pipilikaih/ 
kumärah kinnarendráya vismitdya nyavedayat/ / (Da., 459). 
These two verses aro preceded by the following three verses m Ak. : 
F Mithyasramaklesaphale pravritam éarapatane/ 
tam vijfiaya Sahasraksah paksapatad acintayat/ / 
G Kim bhadrakalpiko bodhisativo 'yam parthivdimajah/ 
niyukiah kinnarendrena nisphale klesakarmans// 
H 4 3138711111 samydyise küryam sáháyakam mayd/ 
iti saRciniya Sakro ’sya karmanispattim ddadhe//(Ak., 317-19). 

Although verses A, B, C, D, and E, together with one more verse, viz. DuAità Sakrakalpasya 
..., cited above (p. 541, n. 41), appear in both Da. (in all MSS used by Cowell and Neil) and 
Ak., they are not found in I-ching's translation of the Bhatgajya-vastu. (Professor Simon, who 
kindly checked this for me, found that several other verses—notably 12 of Da., 455-7, from 
Drgtvd sā . . . to Candrasya khe . . . —although found in the Tibetan, are missing from I-ching’s 
translation. Cf. T'aishó Tripijaka, xxiv, 69b-04b.) The six verses in question are also missing 
from the Tibetan translation of the Bhaisajya-vasiu. It is probable on the evidence of the Chinese 
and Tibetan translations, particularly of the latter, that these verses do not belong to the original 
Bhatsajya-vastu. 

Verses A, B, and C appear to be quotations as they are preceded by the words aha ca in Da. 
These are followed by a prose passage containing a significant line: Devaiáó catsam autsukyam 
Gpatsyante avighnabhavaya (p. 459). At the end of this passage occur D and E which explicitly 
slate that yaksas performed the feat at the instruction of Satakratu. 

Whether this intervention by Sakra was introduced into the Bhatgajya-vastu story by the 
compilers of Da. (taking a clue from the line devatas caisám . . .) or whether Da. was following 
a different MS tradition of the Bhaisajya-vasiu containing these verses cannot be determined on 
the available evidence. 

Only these six, out of 44 verses found in this avadana of Da., are repeated (not as quotations) 
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° Pah’ the prince shows his skill in archery entirely on his own without the 
intervention of Sakra. 

The Pali versions here introduce an additional test of his strength by making 
him lift a huge sapphire stone. The prince now has recourse to an Act of Truth 
asserting his future attainment of the Buddhahood and lifts it on his shoulders 
with great ease.®5 

When he succeeds in his first test the king puts him to one more test of. 
recognizing Manohara in the middle of a thousand kinnaris exactly like her 
reminding us of a similar scene in the Nala-Damayanti episode,®* this time 
with the roles reversed. The prince, like Damayanti, has recourse to the 
utterance of a satyavakya (the first and the only time in Da.) and by the power 
of its truth Manohara steps forward to meet him. Ak. treats this incident 
casually, simply stating that he recognized her and took her hand.5? The Pali 
versions turn it into & more dramatic incident. He makes an Act of Truth 
(as in Da.) and begs the devatds to point her out (among seven other ksnnaris). 
According to Pj., Sakka comes down in person, and tells him that he will create 
a golden fly which will hover around her head. According to Zp., however, 
he comes down in the guise of a golden fly and tells him that he will indicate her 
to him by sitting on her hand.*5 Sudhana recognizes her and they are united. 


by Ksemendra in his poem consisting of 331 verses of his own. It is not improbable that Ksemen- 
dra was here introducing the intervention of Sakra either following some other version of the 
story or as one of his own innovations. His three verses (F, G, H) preceding D, E leave no doubt 
that the latter were also his own compositions. It seems likely, therefore, that the six verses in 
question were interpolated into the MSS of Da. at & later stage and have survived since then 
in all our known MSS of Da. The fact that Sakra’s intervention at this stage of the story is not 
found in the Pali versions points to the same conclusion. 

54 Tam نقيت‎ Sudhano . . . attano dhanum Gropetud . . . vijjhati. Atha so saro dhanujjiyd mutio 
sattatdlarukkhe ca satta udumbararukkhaphalake . . . evam paribhinditva . . . puna Sudhanusa’ eva 
hatthe patigháss (Zp., 176). 

5 Mahüesatto . . . mahallapasanam nama nilavanpapasdnaphalakam upasamkamiiva tikkhatium 
padakkhinam katvd . . . sace ham anágate bodhirukkhamüle . . . nisinno mdrabalam vidhamsetva 
... anuttaram sammüsambodhim abhisambujjhissimi, api ca kho pana sace 'ham sakalalokasannt- 
vasanam satianam jatyidimanasankhatamahapabbatam sankamitum sakkomi, idani idam mahalla- 
paisazam nûma jatigarukam lahukam eva hotü ti saccddhitthdnam adhitthahitva tam ukkhipi . . . 
(Zp., 177). 

as Yathd Drumasya duhitd mameha tvam Manohará/ 

Sighram etena satyena padam vraja Manohare//(Da., 459). 

of. Hamsindm vacanam érutvā yatha me Naisadho vriah/ 
patiive tena satyena devis tam pradiéaniu me//(Nalopakhyana, v, 17). 
57 Abhinnavarnarüpandm tulydbharanavasasam/ 

kinnarindm sihitam madhye grhána nijavallabhám/ / 
Ity uktah sa punas tena kinnarisatapascakam/ 
tulyararnavayoveéam dadaréa vyagram agratah/ / 
Tdsam madhye parijñāya sa jagraha Manoharam/ 
vallarivanasamchannám bhrhgaé cutalatdm iva//(Ak., 321-9). 

5% Raja attano sattadhitaro . . . samānarūpā . . . palipáfiyá nisidapetva ‘ bho Sudhanakumara, 
passasi mama dhitarabbhantare tava bhariya atthi udahu natthi? ti aha. Mahdsatto . . . 
upáyam cintento . . . adhifthahanto aha : 

Yadi saccam aham pubbe sabbasatiahitam karam/ 
paradaram na gacchámi pressümi manoratham / 
na kifloi paradáresu doikkhaniu me devatà ti// 
Evañ ca pana vaivd Sakkassa bhavanam unhüküram dassesi. Sakko avayjanio tam karanam 
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As in Mv. the prince begins to feel homesick and wishes to see his parents, 
and the united couple are conducted to Hastinapura by the kinnaras. ‘ Saka’ 
and Ak. do not refer to his longing to return home. The Pali versions give a long 
account of his sorrow; even king Druma accompanies them 5? (not found in 
any other version) and stays at Uttarapaiicala for a week enjoying the hospitality 
of king Adiccavamsa. The prince is now crowned and having ruled righteously 
for a long time enters Tusita heaven after his death. 

In ° Pah’ the jätaka is properly concluded with a brief sermon on the four 
Noble Truths, at the end of which the monk attains arhatship.®° 


Samodhana: samodhana or identification of the characters of the story of 
the past (atttavatthu) with the persons connected with the story of the present 
(paccuppannavatthu) is one of the main features of a Pali jataka and also of 
the jatakas in Mv. Da. identifies only Sudhana with the Buddha. Ak. identifies 
only Sudhana and Manohara (with the Buddha and Yasodhara) and ‘ Saka’ 
only Sudhana and his parents (with the Buddha, Suddhodana, and Mahamaya). 
The chart on pp. 548-9 summarizes the nomenclature of the characters in the 
various sources ; divergence in the samodhana of Zp. and Mv. is also noted, 
since the development of the samodhaàna, like that of the niddna and title, 
has some bearing on the genesis of the story as a whole. 

The presence or absence of the last four characters in the story, viz. Janma- 
citraka, the purohitas, and Sakra, standing respectively for the episodes of the 
nagardja, the court intrigue, and finally the tests of valour, divides the story 
into its two main versions. Otherwise the subject-matter of the two versions 
including the names of the characters shows a virtually exact correspondence 
indicating a certain dependence of one on the other. The possibility of Mv. 
borrowing from the Mila—Sarvastivada version is very remote: there is no 
reason why the narrator of the Mv. version should purge these major and 


Rated aküsena dganivd santikam mahasattassa etad avoca: ‘tata, mahápurisa, aham suvanna- 
makkhikam nimminivà suvamnmamakkhikü yassa sithiya stsam padakkhinam kaivü tam tava 
bhariyam janaht’ ti (Pj., 71). 

In Zp., Sakka arrives in the guise of a golden fly and settles on Manohara’s hand: Atha 
Sakko àvajjanio tam karanam flatva suvannamakkhikena dgantvd bodhisattassa kannasamipe 
samullapat! : 'sümi Sudhanu, aham Sakko va saücaramamakkhiko hutva tava bhariyahaithe 
patithadmt, tvam taya sanndya etam hattham gaheivad ayam devi mama bhariyà ti vades?’ t$ (Zp., 178). 

For further changes in this scene made by the popular Burmese dramas see below (p. 557, 
n. 86). 


5? Tata Sudhanu, aham pi tdant taya saddhim manussalokam gamtesimi ti... . Dumarüjà 
bodhisatiassa miidputinam nanappakarans datvā aGpucchtiva puna atiano nagaram eva agamast 
(Zp., 180). 


“© Evañ ca pana vitthareivà dhammadesanam Ghartivd bhikkhave, evam pi pubbe pandita 
matugdmam nissaya . . . pakkamimeŭ yeva ti. Sankhepen’ eva . . . iesam pi bhikkhünam cattári 
saccans pakdsenio imam güthadvayam dha : 

Dukkhasaccam samudayam nirodhañ ca maggasaccam/ 
tit hi tam catusaccam sabba tà kathild mayā// 
Tebhimakam dukkhasaccam tanha samudayam náma/ 
nibbdnam nirodhasaccam atthangitkam maggasaccan ti/ / 

Bhagavato desandvasine so ukkanthito bhikkhu arahatiappato nikkileso nibbhayo yeva ahost. 
Avie pi sampattaparisa sotapatiiphaladini papunimsé ti (Zp., 181). 
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Characters in the story 


1 Subahu 
Nan-lo-shih 
Dhans 
Adiocavamsa 


2 * Sudhanusya mata ' 


unnamed 


* Sudhanasya janani 


Süryaprabha 
Rami 
Candadevi 

3 Sudhanu 
2860-10 
Sudhana 


4 The other king : 


Sucandrima 


king of Ni-ho-pien 
(‘le roi grand-pére ’) 


unnamed 
Mahendrasena 


5 Sorcerer brahmin : 


absent 
unnamed 
Vidy&dhara 
6 Druma 
Duma 
T*ou-mo 
7 Manohar 
t Devi , 


8 Manohara’s mother: 


unnamed 


9 Utpalaka 
Yu-pen 


Phalaks or Halaka 


Pupdarika 
10 Malaka 

* She-li’ 

Saraka 

Padamaka 

Padmaka 

absent 


1] Kasyapa 


unnamed 
Kassapa 
Valkalayana 
12 Vasantaka 
18 The rebel : 
absent 
unnamed 
Megha 


Mv. 

‘ Chinese A’ 
Da., ‘ Saka’, Ak. 
& Pali?’ 

Mo. 

‘Chinese A’ 


' Da. 


é Na ka 3 
Ák. 
* Pali’ 


Mv., Zp. 
' Chinese A’ 


Da., Saka’, Ak., Dj. 


Mv. 
‘Chinese A’ 
Da., ' Pali’ 
° Saka ’, Ak. 


Mv., ‘ Chinese A 


Da., ‘Saka’, ‘ Pali’ 


Ak. 

All except ' Pali’ 
' Pali’ 

‘Chinese A’ 


Zp. 


Suddhodana 


Maham&y& 


the Buddha 


not identified 


not identified 


SAriputta 


All except ‘ Chinese A’ Yasodhara 


‘Chinese A’ 


All 

Mv., Ak., ' Saka’ 
‘Chinese A’ 

Da. 

€ Pali 

Mv. 

‘Chinese A’ 

Da. 

& Saks ' 

Ak. 

° Pali’ 

Mv., Da., ' Baka ’ 
‘Chinese A” 

* Pali , 

Ak. 

only in Mt. 


Mv., ' Chinese A’ 


Da., ' Saka’, ‘ Pali’ 


Ak. 


not identified 


Ananda 


absent 


Kassapa 


absent 


not identified 


Mv. 


idem 
(‘Chinese A’: Kāsyapa) 


idem 
(^ Chinese A ' : She-miao) 


idem 


idem 
(‘ Chinese A’: Suddhodana) 


absent 


Mahinima 

(‘ Chinese A’: not identified) 
idem 

(* Chinese A’: Gopa) 


idem 


Rahula 
(‘ Chinese A’: Maudgaly&yana) 


Ananda 

(‘ Chinese A’: Chandaka) 
Mahakasyapa 

(‘Chinese A: Sariputra) 


Chandaka 


absent 
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Characters in the story Zp. Mv. 
14 The monkey : 
unnamed Mv., Da., ‘Saka’, ‘Pali’ KA]udayi Kanthaka 
' Sakra in disguise’ ‘Chinese A’ (‘Chinese A’: Kanthaka) 
Vayuvega Ak. 
16 The nagaraja: - 
absent Mv., ‘ Chinese A’ 
Janmacitraka Da. 
Citra ‘Saka’, Ak. Moggallana absent 
Jambucittaka ° Pali ’ 
16 purohita no. 1 
absent Mv., ‘ Chinese A’ Devadatta absent 
unnamed Da., ' Bake : 
Kapila Ak. 
Kusala ‘ Pali’ 
17 purohita no. 2: 
absent Mv., ‘ Chinese A’ not identified absent 
unnamed Da., ‘ Saka ’, ‘ Pali’ 
Puskara Ak. 
18 Sakra: 
absent Mv., ‘Chinese A’, ‘Saka’ 
Satakratu Da., Ak. Anuruddha absent 
Sakko * Pali’ 


inoffensive episodes from a good Buddhist avadána. Rather it is probable 
that the simpler version reflected in Mv. has been re-edited with the introduc- 
tion of the three new episodes. Since certain episodes are peculiar to Mv. 
(notably the closing funeral rites) or Da., it will be necessary to distinguish 
between these redactions and the versions adopted by the Mahasanghikas 
(Mv. V) and the Müla-Sarvastivadins (Da. V). 

In this recasting the narrator had to make only two minor changes in the 
original story, viz. shifting the place (from Simhapura to Hastinapura) and 
time (after instead of before their marriage) of the sacrifice. The new episode 
of the nagaraja merely culminates in procuring the noose with which the hunter 
captures Manoharà, a result as miraculously achieved in Mv. with a simple 
Act of Truth. The wicked purohita no doubt plays a central role in the new 
story, but the germs of a court intrigue were already provided in Mv. V and 
can be detected in the scene where the prince is detained by the king and 
Manohar& is ordered to return to her parents. Here the editor of Da. V had 
to make a slight change, sending the prince on an expedition on the one hand 
and making Manohara a victim of the sacrifice on the other. The third innova- 
tion, the tests of valour, appears like an appendix, not entailing any alteration 
in the original story. It only demonstrates the practice of the virya-pdramita 
by the bodhssativa amply achieved by Mv. V in its account of his crossing the 
mountains, etc., on his way to the abode of the Ainnaras. 

The remaining differences between Mv. V and Da. V also suggest that 
certain improvements have been effected by the latter on the former. The first 
of these concerns the two hunters. In Mv. V Manohar& meets them in the 
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Himalaya and gives them the ring to be given to the prince. She then arrives 
at the hermitage of Kaáyapa, rests there for a while, and then proceeds to her 
abode. In Da. V she approaches the hermit directly and gives him the ring. 
Da. V would thus be more economical in eliminating two superfluous characters 
&t this point and in making a better use of the hermit. 

In Mv. V the prince takes Vasantaka as an attendant in his search for 
Manoharà. Vasantaka otherwise plays no part in the story. He also is absent 
in Da. V. Here the prince sets out alone on his arduous quest. The same motive 
of presenting the prince as a brave hero seems at work in the short scene 
connected with the monkey. In Mv. V the prince rides on him accompanied 
by three other attendants. In Da. he insists on going alone despite the pleading 
of the hermit. 

While we may assume that Da. V has introduced these innovations and 
improvements into the Mv. V version, there 1s no question of direct borrowing 
from Mv. by Da. For despite the general similarity between these two versions 
Da. does not repeat even a single line or verse of Mv., and presents its story 
in a very different style and language. On the other hand it is clear that the 
Müla-Sarvàstivàdins have drawn on some earlier Da. V text. Had there been 
a classical Pali Sudhanaydtaka © it would doubtless have thrown further light 
on the matter. The possibility of the existence of such intermediate versions 
is indicated by the ° Saka ’ which shares only two of the three major innovations 
(the episode of the naga and the court intrigue) with Da. Were this to be the 
only difference between the two, ‘Saka’ could have been treated as merely 
an abridged version of Da. But there are in ‘ Saka’ several other distinctive 
points, preserved in Ák., suggesting an independent source for itself. In the 
order of their occurrence these can be listed as follows. 


(1) Name of the wicked king: Mahendrasena (same in Ak.) [p. 539, 
n. 30]. l 

(2) Name of the nagaraja : Citra (same in Ak.) [p. 539, n. 31]. 

(3) Name of the hunter: Padamaka (Padmaka in AE.) [p. 539, n. 32]. 

(4) The two hunters being father and son (same in Ak.) [p. 539, n. 32]. 

(D) Padmaka obtaining the nágapása on his first visit to the ndgaraja (same 
in Ak.) [p. 540, n. 35]. 

(6) Description of the dream (‘Saka ’ almost identical with Ak.) [p. 541, 
n. 43]. 


61 The story of Sudhana is absent from the Pali Jataka book and other affhakathas. The 
Khandahala-jdiaka (no. 642, J, vx, 129-57), however, offers several points of comparison with 
both Mv. and Da. Here also the king wishes to undertake a sacrifice to attain heaven alive 
(as in Mv. and ' Chinese A’). Here also the king’s oredulity is exploited by a wicked brahmin 
minister (Khapdshála) who encourages the king to engage in human sacrifice with & secret plan 
to kill the prince Canda the bodhisativa (as in Da.) who has exposed his acts of injustice. In 
this as well as in Mv. and ' Chinese A’ the bodhisattva gives long sermons on the evils of sacrifice, 
the main Buddhist message of the stories concerned. But whereas the story of Sudhana develops 
into & beautiful love story with all the ingredients of an epic, the Khandahdla-jataka remains a 
purely didactic one being terminated by a rather premature intervention by Sakka at the 
performance of an Act of Truth by the wife of the prince. 
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(7) Manohara going through the mandala-vala-grama before her flight 
(through yajfiabhüms in Ak.) [p. 542, n. 45]. 

(8) Sudhana's meeting with the monkey on the mount Kaukülaka (Kukuüula 
in Ak.) and riding on it (same in Ak.) [p. 543, n. 48]. 

(9) Account of a ra@ksast carrying the prince on the peak of a mountain 
(similar in Ak.) [p. 543, n. 49]. 

(10) Helping an old woman with her jar before putting the ring into it 
` (same in Ak.) [p. 544, n. 50]. 

(11) Secret meeting of Sudhana and Manohara before his arrival is revealed 
to king Druma (same in Ak.) [p. 544, n. 52]. 

There are also three scenes 59? found only in Da. but missing both in ' Saka ’ 
and Ak. 


(1) Sudhana's reluctance to leave Manoharà before going on the expedition. 
(2) The scene of the battle waged by Paficika yaksa on behalf of the prince. 
(3) Sudhana’s meeting with the hunter before leaving in search of Manohara. 


It is very significant that all these distinctive points, and in the case of the 
nagaràja ® and the dream 9* even the phraseology used, are reflected in 4k., 
which in almost all other respects follows Da. (and repeats six verses 99 found 
in the extant version of the latter). This correspondence between ‘Saka’ and 
Ak. confirms our hypothesis of a source for the ‘Saka’ independent of both 
Mv. and Da., and in content intermediate between these versions. The com- 
pilers of Da. must have used an intermediate version related closely to the 
common sources of ' Saka’ and Ak. 

That Ksemendra had access to Da. and the source material of ‘ Saka’ 
needs no further proof; but he may have used yet another version now lost 
to us. His title, as noted above, seems to combine the titles of Mv. V and Da. V. 
But there are certain names and a few minor scenes in Ak. that cannot be 
traced to any known version. Whereas two names, Mahendrasena and Pad- 
maka, found otherwise only in the ‘Saka’ are also to be found in Ak., the 
‘Saka’ name of Sudhana’s mother, Siiryaprabha, is replaced here by Rama. 
Kāśyapa is the name of the hermit in both Mv. and Da. In the ‘Saka’ his 
name is not given. In Ak. he is called Valkalayana. Names like Vidyadhara 
(for the sorcerer who comes to capture the naga), Kapila and Pugkara (for 
the two purohitas), Megha (for the rebel), and Vayuvega (for the king of the 
monkeys) are found only in Ak. 


*2 We ignore a scene found only in Da. showing the lamentations of the childless king Dhana, 
his prayers to gods, the conditions (pratyaya) of conception, the treatment of the queen in her 
pregnancy, and the birth of the child. This stereotyped description (tasya krigato ramamanasya 
na putro na duit ... vardhate hradastham iva pankajam . . . (Da., 439, 11, 26-30 to 441) is 
also found in the Kofikarnavaddna and Supriyüvadana. It is also found with slight variations 
in the following avadánas of the Avadanaíataka: Kusida, Mattrakanyaka, Hiranyapáni, and 
Gangtka. 

€ See p. 539, n. 3l. ° 

54 See p. 641, n. 43. 

55 See p. 541. n. 41, and p. 545, n. 53. 
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Of the scenes we may note the following. 

(1) In Da. the king is frightened at Manohara’s flight and is worried that 
the sacrifice might remain incomplete. The purohtta simply says: deva, 
siddhartho ’pagatapapo devah sámpratam tts (Da., 449). In Ak. the purohita is 
more convincing when he says : 

Mantrair maya samakrstah Krürakhyo brahmaraksasah/ 
nirvighnas te kratuh siddhah sã hata tena knnars/ /((Ak., 196). 

(2) In both ‘Saka’ and Da., Manohara first approaches the hermit (in 
Mv. the hunters) and gives him the ring before arriving at her abode. In Ak., 
after the flight she comes straight to her parents, is given a purifying bath, 
and after a lapse of several days returns to the hermit to give the ring (4k., 
198-202). 

It is, of course, possible that these names and scenes (and possibly the one 
discussed above, p. 545, n. 53) are merely innovations employed by Ksemendra 
in the course of re-editing the story from different versions. 

Although the precise date of the composition of the Pali versions is not 
known, it is generally agreed that they are of a period later than all the versions 
hitherto discussed. "Their relation to their predecessors therefore is of great 
importance in tracing their main sources, particularly as the works are extra- 
canonical, and originate (traditionally) not in India or Ceylon, but in thedistant 
land of the La0.99 

With the single exception of the name Sudhanu (found only in Zp.) there 
is no indication that Mv. has been used by ‘Pal’. Only one of the more 
important distinctive pointe common to Ak. and ‘ Saka ’ is found here. This 
relates to the scene of putting the ring in the pitcher. Both ‘Saka’ and Ak. 
make the maiden an old woman, unable to lift the jar. Zp. and Pj. employ 
an Act of Truth to make her unable to lift it instead of making her old." 
There is another minor correspondence, viz. the length of the period of their 
separation. This point is mentioned only in ‘Saka’ and ° Pah’. In the former 
this period is of 12 years, in the latter it consists of 7 years, 7 months, and 7 
days. Although evidently some common ground exists, it 18 not sufficient to 
suggest that use has been made of any version close to the extant ‘Saka’ and AK. 

Consequently, the only source left for ‘Pali’ would be Da. However, 
from the comparisons given above, it is clear that although the Pali versions 
have much in common with Da., even more than ‘Saka’ and Ak., they are 
by no means identical with it. The differences between ‘ Pali’ and Da. tend 
rather to indicate an independent source for the former. These differences 
may be grouped under three heads. 

(a) The absence of certain characters and scenes 

(1) Only one hunter and one hermit (instead of two of each). 

(2) The scene of Sudhana’s lingering in the company of Manohara before 
he sets forth on the expedition [pp. 540-1, nn. 38-40]. 


*5 See p. 534; n. 8. 87 See p. 544, n. 5l. 
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(3) The scene of Sudhana’s lamentation while seeking for Manohara 
[p. 043, n. 47]. 

(b) Additional scenes 

(1) Lamentations by Manohara’s mother [p. 540, n. 36]. 

(2) Sudhana flying tied to the wings of a bird [p. 543, n. 49]. 

(3) Sudhana lifting the heavy stone by making an Áct of Truth [p. 546, 
n. 55]. 

(4) The visit of king Druma to the capital of Uttarapaficala [p. 547, n. 59]. 
(c) Variations 

(1) Sudhana taking the hunter with him (instead of merely obtaining 
information from him about Manoharà). 

(2) Sudhana making the monkey his guide (instead of going alone) [p. 543, 
n. 48]. 

(3) Sudhana making an Act of Truth to make the maiden unable to lift 
the pitcher (instead of simply putting the ring into the pitcher) [p. 544, n. 50]. 

(4) Sudhana showing his skill in the feat of archery without help. (In Da., 
Sakra orders yaksas to perform this for him.) [pp. 545-6, n. 53, 54.] 

(5) Sudhana recognizing Manohara out of seven kinnarts by the help of 
Sakka who comes down in person, and creates a golden fly which hovers around 
Manohara’s head. (In Da., Sudhana has to recognize her out of 1,000 (4k. has 
500) Asnnarts. Manohara steps forward when the prince performs an Act of 
Truth) [p. 546, n. 58]. 

The last scene, the recognition of Manohara by the prince with the help 
of Sakka, supplies, we believe, a clue to the main sources of the ‘ Pali’. Scholars 
like Oldenburg, Foucher, and Krom who studied the Borobudur reliefs depicting 
the story of Sudhana have considered that it was based on Da.9? They had 
access only to Mv. and Da., and the reliefs do indeed to a large extent agree with 
Da. But relief no. 18 (plate x (b)) depicting the scene of recognition, offered 
special difficulties in its interpretation and its identification with the Da. account. 
This relief shows seven maidens seated inside a pavilion (mandapa). A young 
man with a halo is standing in front of them. Behind him there is a raised 
standard with a winged conch 9? mounted on it. At the other end another 
person, also with a halo, is seated on a pedestal with attendants crouching 
under it. The scene clearly depicts the recognition of Manohara (among seven 
kinnaris) in the presence of king Druma. Of the two nimbate persons, the 
seated one was rightly identified by Foucher with king Druma, the only person 
depicted with a halo on two other occasions (reliefs nos. I, b, 14 and 17}—dis- 
tinguishable as a king of kinnaras (semi-divine beings) from the king of 


68 See p. 534, n. 9. 

69 On the significance of the winged conch in Indian (and Borubudur) sculpture, see F. D. K. 
Bosch, The golden germ, 115 ff., where a similar standard from the Borobudur reliefs is reproduced 
on pl. 52d. The conch is usually associated with Visnu or his avataras. In Theravada Buddhism 
it is associated with Sakka, e.g. in the scene of Maravijaya : Sakko devarajd Vijayuttarasankham 
dhamamano ajfhádsi, so kira sankho visamhatthasatiko hott, sakim vdtam gahapeiva dhamanto 
catlaro mase saddam karitva nissaddo hoti . . . (Jdtaka, x, 72). 
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Uttarapaficala and all other human beings, including the prince. The standing 
nimbate figure could, on the basis of the Da. account, only be the prince. But 
as he does not appear with a halo in earlier or later scenes, Foucher assumed 
that the standing figure also depicted Druma granting his daughter to the 
prince.’° This obvious error was noticed by Krom who identified the standing 
figure with the prince." The contrast, however, between the ornate splendour 
of the dress of this nimbate figure and the simplicity of that of the prince in 
the preceding relief (plate 1 (a)) escaped his notice, and although he observed 
the raised standard, he did not try to explain its presence in this scene. 

The Pali versions, particularly Pj.,”* afford us a more satisfactory explana- 
tion of both the halo and the raised standard found in this relief. The standing 
nimbate figure depicts neither Druma nor the bodhisattva but Sakra who 
according to Pj. comes down in person. The arrival of Sakra on the scene is 
denoted by this standard which appears nowhere else &mong these 20 reliefs. 
He would be invisible to all but the prince, an effect achieved by the sculptor 
in a most ingenious way. Not a single eye is turned towards him. By contrast, 
in the preceding scene (plate 1 (a)) where the prince is engaged in the first test 
(the feat of archery) he is keenly watched by a large number of the assembly 
present. The remaining story, which presumably involved Sakra’s conversation 
with the prince and the hovering of the fly, is left to the imagination of the 
spectators. 

Finally we may note yet another detail that agrees only with ‘ Pali’. Da. 
speaks of 1,000 Ainnaris (Ak. of 500) among whom Manohar is to be recognized. 
It is obvious that such a large number cannot be depicted on a relief and the 
sculptor would show only a few of them. Yet the fact that only seven maidens 
are shown is significant as this number exactly corresponds with the satia- 
kaññāyo of ° Pali’. This number is again repeated in ‘ Pali’ in connexion with 
the scene of Manohara’s bathing in the pond (prior to her capture) and relief no. I, 
b, 5, depicting this scene, also shows only seven kínnaris (as against the 0 
of Da.).?4 

It is true that the remaining three scenes (viz. the prince flying across the 
mountains tied to the wings of a bird,"5 the prince lifting the heavy stone, and 

70 < 18 (L. 36). Il se résout enfin, ainsi qu'il est écrit et qu'on peut voir, à accorder au prince 
la main de sa fille’, BEFEO, rx, 1909, 16. 

" We cannot accept Krom’s suggestion (Beschrijving van Barabudur, 234-5) that relief 
no. 18 is depicting the majesty of the bodhisattva by giving him a halo, since elsewhere in the 
reliefs the same prince appears without halo. As regards the trace of a halo on the figure of the 
prince in relief no. 20 which according to Krom may be faintly visible, this is certainly an illusion 
produced by a slight break in the relief above his head. 

74 See p. 546, n. 58. 

TF Tatah kinnarisahasrasya Manohardsamanariipasya madhye Manoharüm sthápayitea . . . 
(Da., 459). 

"^ Ydoan Manoharü kinnart parcaóataparivaritd avatirnd sndium (Da., 448). Cf. Atha iā 
eatiakinnartkaffidyo Dumardjadhitdyo . . . kinnariganaparivutü . . . tassa tire otaritvà nisidimsu... 
(Zp., 154). Mv. does not give any number: Manohard nama dhitd bahihi kinnarehi kinnarihi 
ca 20407118 . . . (Mv., I, 97). 

*5 In thia connexion, a pair of birds perched on the branch of a tree on the left-hand corner 
of relief no. I, b, 15 might be of some special interest. The relief depicts Sudhana's meeting with 
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Druma's visit to the human world) are not depicted on the Borobudur reliefs. 
These were perhaps not thought to be of any importance or more probably 
were later additions to the story. But there is not a single scene in all the 20 
reliefs which could be shown to be at variance with the account in ‘ Pali’. It is 
therefore evident that the Borobudur reliefs of this story are not based on Da. 
but on some other hitherto unknown version which could also be the primary 
source for ‘ Pali’. 

Whether this common unidentified source also belonged to the Mila— 
Sarvastivadins or to some other school popular in Java cannot be determined 
on the basis of ‘ Pali’. Nor is it possible to ascertain the precise date at which 
it became accessible to the Theravadins of the South East Asian countries 
who presumably adopted it with several additions of their own and rewrote it 
in Pali in perfect imitation of a classical jataka for Pj. and Zp. Despite their 
apocryphal nature, these two versions became very popular among the Buddhists 
of Burma and Siam, and were adapted later for pyos, plays and theatrical 
performances composed in their own languages. 

The earliest of these "® appears to be the Manohari pyo 7” by Nawade dated 
1579 based on Zp. This is followed by the Saja pyo by Padesaraja in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. In 1776 appeared a Yagan called Ngwedaung *? 
by Shwedaung Nandathu. A play based on this story called Dwe Me Naw 
pya zat? (actually called Ngwedaungthu ‘ Girl of the Silver Hill") by Chan 
Mya was published in Rangoon in 1880. In 1878 A. Fytche published a transla- 
tion ' The Silver Hill: a Burmese drama’.®® Fytche does not mention the 
sources of his translation. It was probably based on an oral text, as in the 
case of J. Smith who in 1839 published a similar version of the story of Sudhana 
in his ° Specimen of the Burmese drama ’.®! 

In Siam also the Sudhana-jataka of the Pj. version became the source for 


the hermit and his obtaining the ring from the latter. From here onwards he starts on his journey 
through the forests and mountains until he arrives at the lake (relief no. 16). In the Pali versions 
alone he is brought there tied to the wings of a bird (see p. 543, n. 49). The fact that these two 
birds are seated and are not flying (unlike those in nos. 2, 3, 5, 11, and 16) suggests that their 
presence in this relief is probably linked with the story rather than merely forming a part of the 
gcenery of the forest. There is, however, one more bird seated in the remote right-hand corner 
of this (no. 15) relief. But it is sitting right on top of a lake and may therefore have no other 
cance. 

74 I am indebted to Mr. John Okell for furnishing me with a list of published Burmese works 
on Budhana. Of the unpublished mention may be made of a Mon MS called Lik bra rai ina 
kaart ‘The book of the diadem of the kinnari' (124 pp.) found in the Bernard Free Library, 
Rangoon, a microfilm of which obtained by Mr. H. L. Shorto is in the Library of SOAS. 

7? Mandalay, Hanthawaddy Pitakat Press, 1929. 

I am grateful to Professor Hla Pe for comparing Nawade’s work with Zp. and establishing 
their relationship. 

78 See extracts in Anthology of Burmese literature, 1, Rangoon, 1922, 131-4. 

79 Rangoon, Bengalee Job-printing Press, 1880. 

80 In his Burma past and present, 1878, 0, 26-58. The translation is by Lieut. Sladen and 
Colonel Sparks made in 1850. 

51 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, no. 91, 1839, 535-51. 
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many popular theatrical plays in Thai.9* According to René Nicolas,® the 
generic term for a theatrical performance of the ancient ‘chatri’ type is nórà, 
a southern Thai variant of central Thai manéra (from Pali Manohara). In the 
southern provinces of Siam the story of Manohara has long been a favourite piece. 

It is difficult to determine the extent of the dependence of these popular 
works in Burmese and Thai on the two Pali versions. Works like the Manohart 
pyo are clearly based on Zp. But the English translations available to us 
indicate the possibility that independent popular oral traditions exist, directly 
connected with the Borobudur reliefs. The additions found in these two are 
of a minor nature, e.g. Manoharà giving birth to a child while the prince is 
away on the expedition, or king Druma subjecting the prince to an additional 
test of subduing a wild elephant and a horse. The omissions are more significant. 
The episode of the nàgaràja is only hinted at: the hunter obtains the noose 
from the hermit which had been presented to him by a dragon.** The second 
test of * Pali’, the lifting the heavy stone,® and the last scene, Druma’s visit 
to Uttarapaticala, are missing here as also in the Borobudur reliefs. 

But the more popular and distinctive scenes of ‘ Pali’, e.g. the flight of 
the prince tied to the wings of a bird, the Act of Truth for making the maiden 
unable to lift the pitcher, and finally the intervention of Sakka in the scene 
of the recognition are all retained in both. The last scene undergoes a still 
further refinement in Fytche’s version. Here the seven maidens expose their 


*! See Bot lakhğn khrang krung kao ' Theatrical pieces of the Ayuthyan period’: Nang 
manora and Sang ihgng version in the National Library, Bangkok, third ed., 1964, 130 pp. I 
am indebted to Mr. E. H. 8. Simmonds for a comparison of Nang manórá with Pj. The Thai 
text contains only one scene depioting Manoharà's coming to bathe in the pond oulminating 
in her capture by the hunter. (A miniature painting from & Thai MS of Traiphüm dated 
A.D. 1776, depicting the scene of Manohará's capture by the hunter is reproduced by Klaus Wenk, 
Thatlandische Miniaturmalereien, Wiesbaden, 1965, pp. 79-81 (plate xv1).) For brief theatrical 
extracts from eighteenth-century fragments based on this story, see Schweisguth, Étude sur la 
littérature stamotse, 146-52. Also see Jean Drans, Histoire de Nang Manora et Histoire de Sang 
Thong. Tokyo, 1947. 

33 René Nicolas, ‘Le lakhon nora ou lakhon chatri; et les origines du théatre classique 
Siamois ', Journal of the Siam Society, xvin, 1924, 85-110. 

54 The Hermit: There is one way, and only one, my son, 

To gain the end you seek. A magio noose 
The King of Dragons gave himself to me... . 
But take it, if you list, and snare your bird. Fytche, op. cit., 33. 

In Smith's tranalation the hunter captures Manohar& with his own noose: JASB, no. 91, 
1839, 539. 

= The lifting of the heavy stone reminds one of a similar incident in the episode of two giants 
known as the Kāla brothers in the Glass Palace Chronicle: * When they had eaten it they said, 
“ Let us test whether what our teacher told us be true or no!” So they made assay, and lo! 
they could lift a stone slab ten cubits in length, eight cubits in breadth; and they put it at the 
foot of the stairs of the monastery ’ (tr. Pe Maung Tin and G. H. Luce, 1928, 76). 

The testing of enterprises by the lifting of stones is not unknown in present-day Burma as 
the following note kindly sent to me by Mr. H. L. Shorto would indicate: ‘Omen stones or 
touchstones (Mon ima’ nimii) are kept at various pagodas (in Lower Burma) in front of a 
particular image of the Buddha or of the guardian nat of the pagoda. After praying to the 
Buddha or nat the suppliant tries to lift the stone (about the size of a cannon-ball, of stone or 
metal); if he is successful he will be lucky. The formula is a sort of saccakiriya : ^ J£ 1..., 
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finger through a sevenfold screen and the prince has to recognize his bride 
by identifying her. The prince begs the ‘ Powers’ to ‘ grant him a sign ’, and 
a bee settles on Manoharà's finger.®® 

The use of the screens is probably an afterthought suggested by the stylized ' 
hand-gestures of the Borobudur reliefs. But there is no doubt that Sakka plays 
an important role in this story as well as in a majority of these apocryphal 
jütakas. He appears in no less than 31 of the 50 jatakas of Zp.,?' and on 30 
occasions is identified with Anuruddha, renowned for his ‘ clairvoyant eye’ 
(dibbacakkhü ti pakajo). This appears to be an imitation of the Vessantara- 
jütaka where also Sakka is identified with Anuruddha.** Otherwise in the 
Theravada tradition, particularly that of Ceylon, Anuruddha plays a no more 
significant role than the other chief disciples of the Buddha. The prominence 
given to him in Burma and also in Siam 5? suggests the existence of a cult 
dedicated to Anuruddha and identified with Sakka, the chief of the 37 nats 
of Burma. It may not be without significance that the founder of the Pagan 
dynasty, the king responsible for placing Sakka at the head of the 37 nats, the 
first Buddhist king of Burma, should also be called Anuruddha °° (a.p. 1044— 
1077). He might have been a royal patron of this cult and, in conformity 


may I lift this stone’’’. See also Shway Yoe, The Burman: his life and notions. Third ed., 
London, 1927, 240. 

It is possible that this particular test in the Pali versions might have been introduced by the 
monks of Burma from some such popular tradition. 

55 King: Before my daughters let a seven-fold screen 

Of silk inwrought with gems suspended be, 

And from within let each of them, in turn, 

One taper finger carefully expose. 

If he, who claims the lovely Dwaymenau, 

By this can single her from the rest, 

I will admit his title to her hand. Fytohe, op. cit., 58. 

57 Of the 81 stories not leas than 23 are found in Pj. and there also Sakka is identified (in 
the samodhüna) with Anuruddha. The only story where he is identified with Moggallüna is 
Akkharalikhita-játaka (Zp., no. 48). Of the remaining 19 stories where Sakka does not play any 
part, 12 are to be found only in Zp. These could possibly be much later additions to the earlier 
collections of Bakka stories in both versions. 

88 On Anuruddhs, first cousin of the Buddha and one of his chief disciples, see DPPN. 
The Pali scriptures and affhakathds speak often of his iddhi powers and in 14 játakas he is iden- 
tified with Sakka. In Mah&yüna texts Anuruddha’s name appears as Aniruddha: (atas tany 
übharanüni cirena külena Bhadrikasya Saükyakumürasya Mahünümno Aniruddhasya cabadh- 
yania sma (Lalitavistara, 229). See Edgerton's BHSD. 

** Mr. E. H. 8. Simmonds to whom I owe the following note informs me that Aniruddha is 
mentioned along with the Buddha in theatrical invocation texts in Thai: ‘In a shadow-play 
MS in the Library of the University of Edinburgh (Oriental collection, no. PL 42) Aniruddha 
appears immediately after the Buddha in the following passage : 

I salute the Buddha the Supreme One, 
compassionate towards innumerable creatures, 
may we be raised to the state of Nirvana. 


I salute Aniruddha, he who sets all in being 
the jungles of wood and water, 
all streams that pour down from the hills '. 
*? On Anuruddha (transcribed as Anawrehta in modern Burmese) king of Pagan, see the 
Glass Palace Chronicle, tr. Pe Maung Tin and G. H. Luce, 1923, 64-100. On p. 96 he is referred 
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with the concept of ‘ Devar&jà ’ of those regions, might even have been identified 
with Sakka. Popular stories displaying Sakka's graceful interventions, originat- 
ing even outside the Theravada tradition, as in the case of the Sudhanayjataka, 
might then have found a place among the orthodox Therav&dins, forming a 
nucleus for the later apocryphal collections like Zp. and Pj. 

In the light of the comparisons of the various texts given above it would 
appear that Mv. V is the oldest, that the redaction used by ‘Saka’ occupies 
a position intermediate between Mv. V and Da., and that Da. is a subsequent, 
more developed redaction. Ksemendra in his Ak. follows Da. in the main but 
appears to have had access to source materials connected with ‘Saka’. An 
unidentified redaction belonging to the Da. V but differing in several details 
from the Indian and ‘ Saka’ texts seems to have reached Borobudur where it 
became the source of reliefs nos. I, b, 1-20, and also of the apocryphal versions 
written in Pali, in imitation of the classical Játaka book, by the Theravadins 
of South East Asia. These in turn, together with popular traditions surviving 
from the days of the Borobudur reliefs, appear to have inspired the composition 
of & large number of pyos, plays and theatrical performances based on this 
story popular even to this day in Burma and Siam. 


to as king Anuruddhadeva. See also Maung Htin Aung, Folk elements in Burmese Buddhism ; 
H. L. Shorto, ‘ The 32 myos in the medieval Mon kingdom ', BSOAS, xxv1, 3, 1963, 590. 

Early terra-cotta plaques bearing the name of this king spelt Aniruddha are referred to in 
tbe Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of Burma, for 1806 (p. 10), 1912 (p. 19), 
and 1916 (p. 15). The last reads: Eso bhagawa maharaja siri Aniruddhadevena kato vimuitatiham 
sahaithensva tt. 

But the same king’s name with a different spelling Anuradha occurs in an insoription (In- 
scriptions of Burma, portfolio 1, pl. 160a) dated Sakar& 609 (a.D. 1247) in the phrase Oakkawatty 
Anuradha klon thu so kywan lay (1. 9). 


COLLOQUIAL IN THE YU-HSIEN K'U 
By ARTHUR WALEY 


What follows, as will be apparent to the reader, was written as a review 
of Mr. Howard Levy’s translation of the T'ang story Yu-hsten k'u, which, 
although mentioned in some Western histories of Chinese literature, has not 
hitherto appeared in a complete translation. 

After introductory remarks Mr. Levy analyses the story (it is of course a 
seventh-century Chinese story, lost in China but preserved in Japan) and then 
gives his translation of it, followed by nearly 100 notes. In subsequent sections 
he discusses the authorship of the book, the history of the text, and its influence 
on Japanese literature. This section contains what is so far as I know the first 
translation of the story of a supposed intrigue between the author of the 
Yu-hsien k'u and the Empress Wu-hou, as given in the Japanese book Kara- 
monogatari (thirteenth century). A notable feature of Mr. Levy’s book is the 
bibliography, which runs to 20 pp. and contains many items printed in relatively 
obscure Japanese publications. 

Mr. Levy is no doubt right in saying (p. 66) that the Ch‘ao-yeh ch'ten-tsas, 
another work attributed to Chang Wen-ch‘eng (perhaps better known as Chang 
Tsu) the author of the Yu-hsten ku, is not Chang’s original book but an expan- 
sion of it, dating from much later times. I wonder, however, whether the 
extracts from it in the T‘ai-p‘ing kuang-chi may perhaps represent the Ch'ao- 
yeh ch ien-tsat almost in its original form. Out of over 200 extracts there seem 
to be only two that are later in date than Chang Wen-ch‘eng’s time. The 
question needs going into more thoroughly. 

If it is true that the current editions of the Ch‘ao-yeh ch‘ten-tsas do not 
present the work in its original form, the same may also be said of another book 
by Chang Wen-ch‘eng, the Lung-chin feng-sui p'an ‘ Dragon-sinews phoenix- 
marrow judgements '. It mentions, for example, an accusation brought against 
Li Chi-fu Æ 3# jj some 50 years after Chang’s death. For the literary genre 
called p‘an see my Po Chti-~, 28. 

I shall frequently allude to the commentary in Chinese which is affixed to 
the early printed editions of the Yu-hsien k‘u. Of the very numerous Chinese 
works which the commentator quotes the latest is the Wen-ch‘ang hsiu-chü 
عد‎ 44 3 4y, a popular encyclopedia dating from about a.D. 820. The com- 
mentary therefore probably dates from the ninth century. It may well have 
been written in China for the use of Chinese readers. Who was the author ? 
There is a poem about a dawn parting of lovers (T's‘as tao che, ch. 5, p. 4) 
by Yüan Chen, the friend of Po Chü-i, which certainly reads as though the 
author were paraphrasing the dawn parting passage in the Yu-hsten k'u. The 
_ 1 Howard S. Levy (tr.): The dwelling of playful goddesses : Ohina’s first novelette, by Chang 
Wen-ch'eng (ca. 657—730). 2 vols. : [ix], iii, 119 pp. ; 79 pp. [Tokyo : Dai Nippon Ineateu, 1965. ] 


(Distributed by Paragon Book Gallery, New York. Translation volume, $4. Plus volume 
containing Chinese text, $0.) 
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cock and the magpie are jointly abused in the same way as in the Yu-hsten k'u 
and the Lord of Heaven reproached for interfering with the love affair. A 
conceivable person to have written the commentary (though this is perhaps too 
wild a speculation) is perhaps Po Hsing-chien (brother of Po Chü-i and friend of 
Yüan Chen) who wrote a fu on love-making, preserved only in a Tun-huang 
manuscript now at the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

One document of some importance in connexion with Chang's life is not 
mentioned by Mr. Levy. This is a ‘ personal statement’ (Ch‘tian Tang wen, 
ch. 172, fol. 1) apparently addressed to the Emperor Ming-huang in 713 or 714. 
In it he says that, having been honoured with official rank, he has not success- 
fully accomplished a single service, and is fully prepared to be condemned to 
death. But there is one thing on his mind. He has recently put together a 
selection of his writings in a considerable number of scrolls, including poems, 
prose-poems, memorials to the Throne, and records. These he intended to 
present at Court, but has not yet had time to make a fair copy of them. He begs 
to be allowed a hundred days’ grace in which to put the book in order, so that 
even after his execution his literary fame may endure. The request was presum- 
ably ignored, for no trace of any such literary collection can be discovered, 
though it does seem (see above, p. 559) that the Y u-hsten k'u still existed in the 
ninth century. It is surely of some interest to know that what eventually 
failed to be transmitted in China was not only the Yu-Asien k'u but also the 
whole of Chang Wen-ch'eng's literary output previous to about his 57th year. 

The Yu-hsten k'u contains many colloquial expressions. Almost all of them 
oceur, with ample context, and in many cases very frequently, in the popular 
literature from Tun-huang, and the publication in 1957 of the T'un-huang pien- 
wen cht by Wang Chung-min and others made it possible for the first time to 
understand fully the colloquial expressions in the Yu-Asten k'u. Tun-huang 
colloquial has been made the subject of an invaluable book, Chiang Li-hung’s 
Tun-huang pien-wen izu-i t'ung-shth Wr 48 Bi X *E 3€ ¥ FE, revised 
edition, 1960. In 1961 the great Japanese authority on Chinese literature, 
Professor Iriya Yoshitaka, published his Tonkó henbun shü ko-go go-t sakuin, 
an index to Tun-huang colloquial. Light on some of these expressions will be 
found in the Shih tzu oh'ü yü-iz/u hut-shth B m] dh FE Wt RE Xu of Chang 
Hsiang, 1954. None of this material is used or even referred to by Mr. Levy. 
Partly in the light of this Tun-huang material and partly in that of parallels 
I have noticed in the course of miscellaneous reading in the last 40 years, I have 
ventured to make a few suggestions. 

p.12, L 17: B BR ‘She conceals herself’ should be ‘ she is inwardly aware ’ 
of her own beauty. The commentary in Chinese says that tzu-yin means ‘in 
her heart she sets store by ...’. This colloquial idiom is fully illustrated and 
discussed by Chiang Li-hung (pp. 59 and 60). 

p. 12, 1. 22: RE Ri 3 A BE ‘The very sight would fill him with longing ’. 
This should be * If the eye could see her how immensely moving it would be’. 
The traditional Japanese gloss is tha bakari ‘ to what extent’. Jo-wei meaning 
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‘how ’, interrogative or exclamatory, is given in most dictionaries, native and 
Western. 

p. 12, 1.23: #8. Mr. Levy translates ‘she’. The Chinese commentary says 
it means $k ‘thou’. This is not so eccentric as it sounds. In a song (Taishò 
Tripitaka, XLVu, 529c) the monk Pen-chi Æ $ (840-901) says W #4, R BP 6 
‘Tf you had not been there I should have died '. In a note he explains that this 
means Jy ik HY 7G ‘ 1 owe my life to you’. 

A Æ B] aR X ‘ Why should he further beseech Heaven '.‏ :1.24 ,12 .م 
This should be ‘ How elsewhere should he seek a Paradise?’ ‘It would be‏ 
profitless for him to seek a Paradise anywhere else ’, says the Chinese commentary.‏ 

p. 15, L 15: FRE xR 4F ‘so unapproachable’. The Chinese commentator 
says that ch‘iu-shou ‘ expresses the attitude of putting in a plea’. I can quote 
two passages, not I think previously noticed, where ch‘tu-show undoubtedly 
means ‘ plead with’. One occurs in a poem by the ninth-century poet Wang 
Chien (Ch‘tian Tang shih, ch. 11, p. 62b). A Court singing-girl newly arrived in 
the Palace begs the instrumentalists to play each note of a song she is singing 
individually and clearly 80 that her relatives outside the Palace may be sure to 
recognize the tune. The expression used for ' pleads with ’ is ch'tu-shou. 

The other example occurs in ‘ Swallow and sparrow’ (Tun-huang pren-wen 
chi, 252) where the sparrow pleads with (ch‘su-shou) his gaoler to remove his 
cangue. In the Wang Chien poem there is a variant 27 tî which shows that the 
second element in the binome is a colloquial suffix with no fixed orthography. 

p. 15, 1. 19: X 8# ZE—Mr. Levy, ‘ Difficult to live’. But in T'ang colloquial 
when an adjective comes between t‘at and sheng, sheng is only an adjectival 
ending and does not mean ‘live’. The parallelism here between sheng and ssu 
‘die’ at the end of the line before is purely formal. Compare p. 31, 1. 19, where 
Mr. Levy rightly translates 7 fy 4 as ‘ too greedy’. 

Why sustain a burdensome body for a‏ ‘ ف 4 H ZH f d$ FH‏ :16,17 .م 
hundred years ? ’ This should be ‘ Why must you waste (fail to take advantage‏ 
of) your allotted life-span?’ What is evidently the same binome is written‏ 
Ê 4% at Tun-huang (Pten-wen chi, 89, 90). This may be what we ought to‏ 
read here.‏ 

p.16,1.16: ES H # 38 A ‘Isa hungry spirit deliberately provoking me ? ’ 
This suggests that Mr. Levy takes ch‘tung kuei in the sense of ° hungry ghost ' 
(Buddhist, preta), which does not fit the context. Ch‘tung kuet has two meanings : 
(1) the Demon of Poverty who has to be sent away by making him small 
offerings ; (2) a term of abuse, ‘ wretched creature ’. The Chinese commentary 
by saying W 7Z ' he curses her ’ indicates that he here takes ch‘tung kuet in the 
second sense: ‘ The wretched creature came on purpose to torment me’. 

Hj 48 34 ‘ How would you ever be willing to pass through‏ $ :17 .20,1 .م 
here?’ This does not make sense and should be ' how could you ever have‏ 
managed to...’. See my article ‘ Notes on the Y üan-ch'ao pr-shth’, BSOAS,‏ 
xxi, 3, 1960, 527, 528.‏ 

p.21,1.7: ^g an BÊ 36 H fi ‘ Or as if the (Reverent Prince of Lu) had 
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suddenly constructed his Temple of Spiritual Light’. tan should be H, as 
restored in most modern Chinese editions. Chieh ch‘ang exactly balances the 
4 BH of the previous line. A rough translation would be ‘A moment later 
seeming like the Ling-kuang Hall when it was just inaugurated’. I do not 
think cha ever meant or was thought to mean ‘ suddenly ' in T'ang times. 

p. 24, last line but seven: $ H $8 $4 4H 3¢ ‘ Why must you instantly make 
fun of him ?’ This should be ‘ Why must you needs make fun of him over and 
over again?’ Hus-hsteh seems to have the same meaning as hut-heii @ 2 

p. 28, second poem: $ ¥ Hi AY f Ai I ‘It leisurely penetrates his 
ears’. But the Chinese commentator explains that this refers to a story of 
certain bamboos that emit a sound of wind and rain without anyone blowing 
into them. Wu-shsh therefore means ‘ without trouble ’ in the sense of ‘ without 
one’s having to do anything about it’. 

FE $Æ H 4E ‘substituting my position '. This should, I think,‏ : 18 .1 ,29 .م 
be ‘I work turn and turn about’, unlike the barbarian who was cheated of his‏ 
fair Share of riding and had to go on foot all the time.‏ 

p. 30, poems: the hero recites a poem which is said to be about the back- 
gammon-board, and Tenth Maiden replies with one which presumably deals with 
the same subject. On the face of it both poems deal solely with the amorous 
connexion between him and her. This is equally true of the original and the 
translation. ‘ Back feet’ and ‘ front waist’ must, however, be technical terms 
connected with backgammon ; but though I have looked up a good deal of 
the literature connected with the subject I have failed to discover what 
they mean. 

p. 30, bottom: É BR -Ù 418 ‘ Elder Sister is concealing some inner intent ’. 
This should be ‘is inwardly aware of her own partiality ’, and therefore attri- 
butes a like partiality to me. Tzu-yin often has this implication. See Chiang 
Li-hung, 60, where one of the examples is from the Ch‘ao-yeh ch'sen-tsas (T“ai- 
png kuang-cht, ch. 249, p. 1930). 

i #5 ‘Placing each alongside a box’ should be ‘ Placing‏ — 3 4 :31 .م 
them one on each side’. #4 is here written for ff. The Chinese editions correct‏ 
this. Compare Chang Hsiang, p. 747.‏ 

p. 31, L 22 seq: ê F Jk 4 BE, RA MRR DOE f fes, MER 
{f n ' Sister shouldn't neglect the fact that she is (like a) rabbit inside the hole 
belonging to a dog. How does she know what's going to happen next ?' This 
should be * Madam, don't try to justify yourself! The hare that runs into the 
house by the dog-hole is drink and food coming of its own accord. I wonder what 
else it expected ? (i.e. except to be made by the family into hare broth and 
hare ragout) ’. 

Fen-su, in the sense ‘ excuse oneself’, ‘ justify oneself’, occurs 12 times in 
the Tun-huang literature. It is also explained in the Cho keng lu of T'ao Tsung-i, 
ch. 2, p. 9b. The dog-hole is a round hole at the bottom of the door made go 
that the dog can run in and out of the house. It is the people of the house, not 
the dog, who are going to kill and eat the hare. The words ' is drink and food 
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coming of its own accord’ are present in the earliest manuscript, as also in the 
text supplied by Mr. Levy, but are omitted in his translation. 

For chih fu yü ho ju compare Chang Wen-ch‘eng’s Ch‘ao-yeh ch'ven-tsar as 
quoted in T'ai-p'ing Kuang-chi, ch. 389, p. 3107, y JE m ty n E zx fA? 
‘I wonder what else (i.e. else than what it appears to mean) this designation 
(Village of the Five Dukes) means?’ For the saying about the dog-hole 
compare Tun-huang pien-wen chi, 379, * When a hare goes in by the dog-hole it 
will not be long before it is cooked and eaten’. 

a Eo Wig WE. E PERE X. OSES. AA 

SH 

‘Its seeming coldness is only on the surface ; 
It didn’t iron a lifetime in vain. 

Though it now is cold and second-hand, 

I still search for that broken-down copper ’. 

This seems to do violence to Chinese idiom. The text continues ' Everyone 
laughed ’, and there are in the poem several double meanings. Thus t'ou-mien 
refers to Tenth Maiden’s countenance and at the same time to the top part of 
the flat-iron into which hot embers are put. Leng-o refers to the coldness of her 
feelings and at the same time to the cold condition of the flat-iron. Finally 
ts‘an-t‘ung conceivably means ‘ the rest of the copper’ and at the same time 
ER [5] ‘ agreement’. 

I would tentatively translate : 

* If obduracy (cold face, cold top) continue 
It could not in a whole lifetime be ironed away. 
At present although it (your heart, the flat-iron) is cold and bad 
You and I must search for the remaining metal (must try to reach an 
accord) ’. 
The difficulty of the above interpretation is, of course, Kung, which I take to 
mean ‘ blank’. 

p. 40, U. 17-18: 384 4n A Æ Ze, 75 EH 18 th ok * She, fully aware that 
I am a guest, feels annoyed when I arrive’. This should be ' They (the swallows) 
are well aware that I am a visitor. They have come only as a strategem to stir 
up your feelings’. For visitor" we might under the circumstances almost say 
‘customer ’. For this meaning of nao see Chang Hsiang, 517. In T'ang colloquial 
J; 4E fang-pien has an adverbial sense: ‘as a suitable expedient, as a means, 
as a ruse ’, etc. 

mp wy $ Hi bk ' A pair of swallows, just then playmg at love ’‏ :1.20 ,40 .م 
should be ‘ This pair of swallows happens really to be making love '. That is to‏ 
gay, you are wrong in supposing that they were only putting up a show of love-‏ 
making in order to stir up my feelings.‏ 

p. 45,1 6: BH Æ 3E $2 te ‘Having heard that you shoot arrows very 
quickly. This should, I think, be * While you have still got the thumb-guard 
on your hand’. The line makes no sense as it stands and I think jE fk should 
be corrected to #3 fit (or fk). This colloquial use of wen is amply illustrated by 
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Chiang Li-hung, 123. BH $È wen-chien ‘ while one is still hale and hearty ’ is of 
frequent occurrence. 

p. 46, last line but five: 8 9i A 3% ‘Someone else's invitation’. This should 
be ‘someone else is hindering her’. See below, apropos of p. 47, bottom line. 

p. 46, bottom line: 7; {E # 3E 44 ‘ She is using this means to await your 
call’. This should be ‘It is only as a device that she waits till you summon 
her’. One might paraphrase it by ‘It is only for appearance’s sake '. 

p. 47, 1. 17: f£ 28 BJ ¥ 3& ‘The path must be upright and held fast’. 
This should be ' the only thing for you to do is to catch on firmly ’. Ching-hsti 
is correctly glossed in Japanese editions as tada-ni subekaraku ‘ what you only 
ought to do’. 

p. 47, 1.18: ¥ X i fj xh ‘Your high-spiritedness is quite sufficient ’. 
This should be ‘ It does not matter how much energy you put into it’. More 
literally “it does not matter how much spirit you bring into play’. Ché-mo, 
written in at least six different ways, is a colloquial expression that from T'ang 
times onwards seems to belong exclusively to the language of poetry. 

p. 47,1. 21-2: $ & FR AF. BE ff BY PR BE ‘ If you still seek to preserve 
yourself from me, Let me just borrow for a bit your lovable waist ’. This should 
be ° How can I plead successfully for the temporary loan of your lovable waist ? ’ 
For jo-wes see above, pp. 560-1, and for ch'su-shou see above, p. 61. 

p. 47, bottom line: J {E kk 3H 3k ‘That is why she is 80 conveniently 
inviting ’. This should be ' It is only as a ruse that she makes a point of impeding 
me’. Compare the song £ F Hh (Ytieh-fu shth-chi, ch. 72) in which a lady in 
a boat says that the waves beating against her prow tk 3H 3j ‘ make a point 
of impeding me’. 

É BR Mi bk By ‘ She goes to him, her loveliness self concealed ’.‏ : 18 .1 ,48 .م 
This should be ' She is aware in her own mind that a love-affair is coming ’.‏ 
For tzu-yin, see above, p. 562.‏ 

p. 50, 1. 10: $& #8 'Charmless'. But the normal meaning of 20-7164 is ‘ of 
frail charm ', i.e. pretty. There is an exactly parallel passage (T'un-huang pien- 
wen cht, 264) in which the Phoenix King calls the sparrow a ‘ po-met brown- 
headed bird’. The key to both these passages (as also probably to Tu Fu’s 
HE s WE FH RIJ is a poem by Hsü Ling (507-83) which I translated on p. 112 of 
Eos, edited by A. T. Hatto, in which the cock is reproached for disturbing 
lovers at dawn. The term of abuse levelled at the bird is not po-met but wu-las 
$t WA ‘scamp’. I take po-mei to be a colloquial expression having the same 
meaning as the literary expression twu-las. 

A Hf &u BA ‘I would have disregarded neither knowing nor‏ )43 :51,14 .م 
hearing of you ’. This should be ‘ It was in the natural course of things that we‏ 
should know nothing about one another’. For this use of p‘an-tzu compare a‏ 
poem by the sixth-century a.D. Emperor Chien-wen, addressed to a beautiful‏ 
lady about whom he says it is natural that she should be incomparable in‏ 
beauty because she is the Goddess of the Lo River come back to life. See Ku‏ 
Tang shih cht, ch. 79, p. 16.‏ 
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KA wm & S, 4 RO EA ‘The Lord of Heaven forces‏ :51,15 .م 
many things to occur; Now he seemingly transmits an order that parts us‏ 
two’. This should be * The Lord of Heaven is needlessly interfering, causing us‏ 
to make a parting such as this!’ Jo and wes do not here go together. X, as‏ 
often, is for 47 ‘such’.‏ 

p. 55, last line of last poem: © t di R ‘I would soar’. Hut-hsteh here 
as above, p. 562, means ‘ surely ’. 

p. 57, n. 12: the Three Kingdoms Wei dynasty is here confused with the 
Tatar Wei dynasty. The dancer in question lived in the third century A.D. 

p. 60, n. 57: the game of double-six is usually supposed to have reached 
China in the Three Kingdoms Wei dynasty. Mr. Levy's ‘549’ may possibly be 
another instance of the confusion noted just above. 

p. 70, 1. 12, and p. 74, n. 4 : the statement that Yü Ch'eng-hsieh (1775-1840) 
wrote an article on colloquial in the Yu-hsten k‘u has been repeated from one 
book of reference to another. The article is sometimes quoted as occurring in 
his Kuet-ssu let-kao (‘ Classified notes’ of 1833); sometimes as being in his 
Kuet-ssu ts‘un-kao, a continuation of the same work. I can find no trace of it 
in either. 

The above suggestions refer almost exclusively to colloquial expressions 
occurring in the poems. In translating the prose passages, which are almost 
always in literary language, and which form the greater part of the work, 
Mr. Levy is thoroughly competent. 


A DOCUMENTARY STUDY OF CHINESE LANDLORDISM 
IN LATE CH'ING AND EARLY REPUBLICAN 
KIANGNAN 


By Yu Muramatsu 
(PLATES I-X) 


I 

In current studies of the problem of landlordism in twentieth-century China 
there is a fundamental conflict and contradiction between the interpretations 
of the socio-economic historians, whose major thesis is often the inevitable 
process of progressive weakening and eventual decline of the control of ‘ feudal ' 
landlords over land and peasants, and the actual conditions and facts of 
contemporary Chinese history, in which the decay of landlord power seems to 
have been far from inevitable, and where such persons as P'eng Pai and Mao 
Tse-tung have had to exert great revolutionary efforts to forcibly destroy the 
landlords’ dominance. 

There can be no doubt, however, that such socio-economic developments 
as the progressive commercialization and monetarization of the Chinese rural 
economy did have a great effect upon the freeing of the peasantry from the 
direct control exercised by their gentry landlords and by the local authorities. 
But even if we accept this as a general tendency, or as a valid theoretical 
generalization, much specific factual historical research remains to be done 
before we can say with confidence to what extent, in which areas, and at what 
time, this general tendency actually took effect. 

It is the generally accepted view that there is a lack of adequate documentary 
source materials available to permit us to make direct concrete studies in 
depth of Chinese landlords and their exploitation and control of the peasantry, 
both from the institutional aspect and also in action. As a result really exhaus- 
tive and thorough studies of Chinese landlordism have been very few. However, 
the generally accepted notion that primary sources for modern Chinese economic 
history are scarce or lacking is true only to a limited degree. In recent years I 
have discovered considerable numbers of landlord documents, including lists 
of tenants, rent-rolls, tax-books, rent-collectors’ letters and various procedural 
documents deriving from landlord bursaries, in the libraries of the 1575 Bunko, 
the National Diet, the Jimbun Kagaku Kenkyüjo of Kyoto University, the 
Toyo Bunka Kenkyüjo of Tokyó University, and the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute." In these collections at least several hundred items of manuscript 
source materials are available for study. Up to the present I have myself been 


1 A great many scholars have helped and encouraged me in this study. I would particularly 
like to express my gratitude to the librarians of the institutions in which the manuscripts are 
preserved, and also to Professors L. 8. Yang of Harvard and D. C. Twitchett of London, who 
have gone carefully through my English MS before publication. 
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able to work through only 100 or so of these, and have published the resulte 
of my research in a series of articles in Japanese which are listed below.? 
These establish clearly, I believe, that landlordism in China remained 


2 My principal studies relating to this topic are as follows. For the sake of brevity, I refer 
to them in subsequent notes as Muramatsu (1), etc. 

(1) * Niju-setkt shots ni okeru So-shil kimbò no ichi so-san to sono kosaku-seido—K öso-shö Go- 
ko-ken. Hi-shi Ky6ju-san kankei “ Soseki-bensa-satsu’’ no kenkyü? — + Ht gu 4) 98 (C 8 


Hj 5 ER Xr E; 0) — © 8 عل‎ € 0( ^ 15 dB] EE — IL BE 7E RID RE 
Fe dF Ee FR ١ 81 E FE EG UP OD FF F ‘A landlord bursary in the neighbour- 


hood of Su-chou at the beginning of this century and its tenant-system—& study of the Kung- 
shou-chan bursary of the Fei clan of Wu-chiang county, Kiangsu ', Kindai Chiigoku Kenkyu, v, 
1964, 1-184. l 

(2) ‘ Shin-matsu So-shü fukin no ichi so-san ni okeru jinushi shoyüchi no chózes kosaku kanker 
—Kõso-shö Go-ken Fu rin-ichi-san chitei-sdryd kankei bosatsu ni tute’ FE AE BE AY Bt 32 0D 


— 78 AME iC do U 5 Hh عر ع3‎ 8 Hh OD RRA ER £8 —— IU BR 8 R 
EE BK — BE Hb T B XE BS ee icf U^ "C ‘Tax payment and rent collec- 


tion by &Jandlord bursary of late Ch'ing Su-chou—a study of the tax books of the Feng Lin-i chan 
bursary in Wu-hsien, Kiangsu', Hitotsubashi Daigaku Kenkyu-nempóo: Keizatgaku Kenkyu, v, 
1963, 153-383. 

(3) ‘ Kokuritsu Kokkai Toshokan shüzó no “ Gyorin zusatsu ” niisuite' BY yr. Bl © Eu FF 


RE علا‎ BR DITE St E tc د‎ v^ C ‘On the “ Fish-scale books ’’ possessed by the 
National Diet Library, Tokyo’, Hitotsubashi Daigaku Kenkyu-nempoó: Ketzaigaku Kenkyü, vu, 
1964, 247-345. 

(4) ° Shin-maisu Konan ni okeru kosaku j0ken to kosakury6d no saicho ni tsutte—Késo-shé 
Go-ken Han-shi Gisd, onajiku Go-shi Yokei-san no shüyu, shoran, soyü, jijo, sekkyaku, oyobi 


“ shus-seisu bisa” satsu no kenkyü' FH XR U 18 (C BY D 7h TE EEL Ob E 8 
DHUK DW C——-KRARBUKRRARKRBRBOA 
AKA , حك‎ f. YHH ا كلح كل‎ De EEUU] D BF FE ‘On the conditions 


of tenant cultivation and extraction of rent payments in late Ch'ing Kiangnan—a study of docu- 
ments such as Chao-yu, Ch'eng-lan, Tsu-yu, Tsu-t‘iao, Ch‘ieh-ciao, and °“ Ch‘u-ch'teh pet-ch'a "* 
issued by the Charitable Estate of the Fan clan, and the Yü-ching teu-chan bursary of the Wu 
clan of Wu-hsien county, Kiangsu’, Hitotsubashi Daigaku Kenkyii-nempd: Shakaigaku Kenkyü, 
v, 1963, 129-208. 

(5) ° Shin-matsu. Min-sho no Konan ni okeru horan kankes no jitiat to sono kessan-hókoku— 


Soshü Go-shi Yokei-san “ Hõshö kakugd bisa ” satsu no kenkyü' FR عد‎ E A 0 1L Bis 
GABA RORRLEORBRE-BRN X EE dS E B 
[$8 $85 d E feu E) 0o D UG ‘The realities of tax-farming and the balance of a 
tax-farming enterprise—a study of the Pao-hsiao ke-hao pei-ch'a account books of the Yü-ching 
chan bursary of the Wu clan’, Kindat Chügoku Kenkyt, vı, 1965, 1-66. 

(6) ' Saikin gümoku shita jakkan no Chügoku jinushi-set kanket monjo ni tsutie—Hafutsu- 
Yenkes Kenkyüsho shüzb no soyü sono ta’ Fe Ur 3B. A را‎ 7z # TF حك ره‎ A Rh ع‎ il 
Hi 66 x HIT) TR 85 318 o 95 علا إل‎ RO HRT OO dà 


‘On some more Chinese landlord documents recently studied—such as the teu-yu possessed by 
the Harvard-Yenching Institute and others’, Toyo Gakuho, XLVI, 4, 1965, 1-33. 

(7) ‘ Kindai-Chügoku no jinusht monjo ni tsuite—sono shurus to seishitsu? Yr 4X, HF 00 
Hb EXEO ديا‎ C—X DO MM L tE A ‘ On the landlord documenta of 
modern China, their types and nature’ Hitotsubashi Daigaku Kenkyü-nempó: Ketzatgaku 
Kenkyüu, 1x, 1965, 1-50. ١ 

(8) ‘ Chügoku kindai-ka no tochi-mondai' h B] ip [X عل )0 علا‎ Hh E HH ‘ The land 
problem in the modernization of China’, Rektsht Kyóiku, xui, 12, 1965, 1-12. 
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overwhelmingly powerful at least until the early 1920's, and that one vital 
factor in the maintenance of this power was the institution known as the 
‘landlord bursary’ (tsu-cham xg f) which has previously received com- 
paratively little scholarly attention.? 

Roughly speaking a landlord bursary or tsu-cham was an organization for 
the large-scale exploitation and management of lands owned by landlords. It 
was usually established and owned by a gentry * landlord with some official 
background and therefore with considerable local influence and social standing. 
Such a landlord bursary did not only manage the landed properties owned by 
the owner of the bursary, but also accepted as agents lands owned by other 
landowners who found it more convenient to deposit their landholdings with 
the bursary rather than to manage them directly for themselves. The bursary 
collected rents from tenants and paid the taxes due to the local government 
in respect of all the lands under its management. The rents received from the 
tenanta of lands accepted for management from landowners other than the 
owner of the bursary were remitted annually by the bursary to their owners 
after deduction of taxes, bursary commission (chan-fer 85 3%), and other 
expenses. 

The authorities recognized the convenience of the landlord bursary in the 
collection of taxes on behalf of the local government, and it became customary 
to dispatch regularly runners from the fu or hsten administration (fu-ch'as 
FF 25 or Heten-ch‘at $$. 3€) or other lower-ranking official underlings, such as 
chou-p‘an fi} Wk, to assist the rent-collectors to force the tenants to pay their 
rents to the bursaries.? 


3 Until very recently, the only studies of the bursary institution apart from my own were 


those in Amano Motonosuke's R Ef JG x, Ey Shinandgys-keizairon X, 33D Bé E RE Da da 
Tokyo, 1940, and Shina nóson zakki ¥ 3 Bk FI #6 Hu, Tokyo, 1942, and in the chapter on 
the tenancy system of the Chung-kuo ohing-chi nien-chien 1934 th My BK BE £ E 1934, 
Nanking, 1935. 

[Readers may be interested to compare this documentary study with the classical fleld-study 
of a neighbouring district, K'ai-hsien-kung, published before the war by Fei Hsiao-t'ung 
X 2 3B in his Peasant life in China (London, 1939). Fei mentions the institution of the landlord 
bursary, which he oalls a 'rent-colleoting bureau’, and which in K'ai-haien-kung was called 
a cht (fay?) rather than cham 82 on pp. 188 ff. Fei ia writing of a later period even than the 
latest of Professor Muramateu's documenta, when the process of breakdown had gone still 
further. As he says, ‘economic depression . . . has made rent & heavy burden on the peasant, 
and the income derived from rent much more vulnerable to the landlord '. The death of Fei 
Chung-shen, mentioned by Professor Muramateu on p. 574, was shortly followed by a peasant 
rising in the Su-chou district, which was put down with much bloodshed.] 

Last year another article appeared dealing with the subject, Chou Ch‘i-chung f] H i, 
° Pichu chieh-chi ti lien-ho teu-hsi—P'ing-hu tau-chan lien-ho pan-sMh-suo ti chi-chien tawi-cheng ' 
Hb عد‎ 5 8 A ED 8# 5 a BM û # 86 r BS Bê fF FE RE 
Wen-wu, 1965, no. 3, 6-7, Li. 

4 In this atudy I employ the term ‘ gentry ’, in spite of the difficulties which this raises, in 
roughly the same sense as does Chang Ob'ung.-li in his study The income of the Chinese gentry, 
Seattle, 1962. 

5 Throughout the Ch'ing period (and indeed from the early years of the Ming) strict prohibi- 
tions were repeatedly promulgated by the central government against the existence of any 
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The landlord bursaries permanently employed such personnel as clerks 
(sheh-yeh fii $E), workmen (kungjen T A), and rent-collectors (ts‘ut-chia 
fii tH). The former were allocated tasks in the storehouses (chan-ts‘ang BÈ £3) 
book-keepers’ office (chang-fang IR Bj) and cashier’s office (kuet-fang HE PR) 
maintained by the bursary. The rent-collectors usually lived in the countryside, 
and were each responsible for the collection of rents due.from a certain specified 
number of tenants. They collaborated with the runners and other official 
underlings sent out by the local authorities, to press for payment of rents from 
the tenants, and to bring the rents in to the bursary. 

Among the individual landlord bursaries for the study of which significant 
amounts of relevant documents are available are the following: 

(1) The Kung-shou-chan 3& $ # or Kung-shou-sheng-chan # = Zh HP 

of the Fei $ clan. The documents relating to this are in the 76 
Bunko.? 

(2) The Yü-ching teu-chan $ Æ FH # of the Wu كك‎ clan. The documents 

relating to this are in the National Diet Library.’ 

(3) The Ching-yü teu-chan £& 4 #4 # of the Ts‘ai ع‎ clan. The documents 

relating to this are in the Jimbun Kagaku Kenkyüjo, Kyóto University. 

(4) The Tzu-ching tsu-chan @& # 8 # of the Wang £ clan. The docu- 

ments relating to this are in the National Diet Library. 

(D) The Feng-ho-chan  % # of the Pan # clan. The documents 

relating to this are in the National Diet Library. 

(6) The Yung-an-chan ;k Æ 8 of the Hsü $$ clan. The documents 

relating to this are in the Tóyó Bunka Kenkyijo, Tókyo University. 

(7) A bursary of which neither the name of the bursary nor that of the 

owner clan is known, but which apparently had a close relationship 
with the Feng-lin-i-chan ¥ k — BE possessed by Feng Kuei-fen 
5 Ek ZR. The documents relating to this are in the Toyo Bunko. 


institution or persons acting as intermediaries in the payment of taxes between the actual tax- 
payer and the local authorities. However, the very repetition of such orders proves the futility 
of the government's attempts to enforce the principle which it oalled izu-feng t‘ou-kues 
E] 33b dE HE ‘ personally wrapping and personally putting into the cheat’. In actual fact there 
was & great deal of such intervention of third parties, which was known by the general term 
pao-lan f] n. Most of the edicts embodying such prohibitions point out the local influential 
families and gentry members aa the chief culprits. I am of the opinion that the landlord bursaries 
were among the most confirmed offenders. In any*case, whatever prohibitions the central 
government chose to issue, local officials were still forced to depend upon the goodwill and 
assistance of landlord gentry to collect their taxes. 

6 See Muramatsu (1). 7 See Muramateu (4) and (5). 

5 See Muramatsu (2). The covers of the rent and tax-books from this bursary held by Tóyó 
Bunko give the name neither of the bursary nor of its owner clan. However on some is the note 
ve pk — 4% i XL. ‘Held by the Feng Lin-i bursary for future reference '. Feng Lin-i was, 
of course, the well-known scholar official Feng Kuei-fen (1809-74), on whom see Hummel, 


Eminent Ohinese of the Ch‘ing period, Washington, 1943 ; Huang Ts‘ui-po py YE (ff, ° Oh‘t-shih 
nien chien ti Wet-hsin jen-wu Feng Ohing-ting’ + + f BI 83 WE BA ws: WS E E, 


Chung-shan Wen-huah Ohiao-yt-kuan Chi-k‘an, 1v, 2, 1937, 96-116 ; Momose Hiroshi F FH 54, 
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(8) The Kung-hao-tsu-chan 7) E 4 28 of the Pin-hsing kung-suo 4 B 
3% Bj. The documents relating to this are in the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Library.? 

(9) The Charitable Estate of the Fan clan, i.e. the famous Fan-sh: I- 
chuang # X; wE HE. Documents relating to this are in the National 
Diet Library and in the Tóyó Bunka Kenkyüjo.!? 


Of these bursaries, the first six were all established and owned by individual 
clans, and the seventh, too, was probably also of the same type. The eighth 
was a bursary established by a group of gentry families for the special purpose 
of donating grants to meet the travel expenses of candidates visiting the 
metropolis or the provincial capital to sit for the official examinations." The 
last was the famous charitable clan estate of the Fan clan, which had been kept 
continuously in existence since 1050 and lasted until our own days. There are 
already some good studies of this.!? 

All of these bursaries were, it seems, situated in the same province of 
Kiangnan, Kiangsu, and most of them were in the same district of Su-chou. 
However, very recently Chou Ch'i-chung has published a study of the activities 
of similar landlord bursaries in P‘ing-hu county in Chekiang province, and 
it is thus clear that the landlord bursary was not an institution confined to the 
very special Su-chou district. Just how widely it was distributed, however, 
will only be ascertained by future research. 

The dates of the surviving documents cover the period from the late Ch‘ing 
until the 1930's. For example, rent books of the Kung-shou-chan (bursary 
no. l above) dated 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1922, 1927, 1928, 
and 1929 are available. In addition, the National Diet Library possesses the 
tenancy contracts, which range in date at least from 1868 to 1919. From 
the books of the Yü-ching tsu-chan (bursary no. 2) we can reconstruct an 
almost continuous record of its land management from 1893 to 1928. "Thus, 


‘ Hyd Keifun to sono chojutsu ni tsuite' 5 FE ZS عل‎ Z D HEE IT 2 Vo TC, Ta Ronso, n, 
1940, 95-122; and Muramatsu (2), 269-95. 

* See Muramatsu (6) and (7), particularly postscript 3 to the latter. 

19 See Muramatsu (4). 

11 See Ho Ping-ti, The ladder of success in Imperial China, New York, 1002, aleo Yang Lien- 
sheng #45 h KE, ‘ Ko-chii shih-tai ti fu-k'ao lü-fei wenti’ $} X8 FE 4X, AY je R EB. 
Ching-huah Hstleh-pao, new ser., I, 2, 1961, 116-28. 

13 See Shimizu Morimiteu YA 7K JR 3E, Chugoku zokusan seido ko th ER] PE FE TH] BF FH 
Tokyo, 1949; D. C. Twitchett, ' The Fan clan’s charitable estate, 1050-1760’ (in A. F. Wright 
(ed.), Confucianism in action, Stanford, 1959) and ‘ Documents on clan administration: I. The 
rules of administration of the charitable estate of the Fan clan’, Asia Major, NS, vir, 1, 1960, 
1-36; Niida Noboru, {= 3F H RE, 'Chügoku no dózoku mata wa sonraku no tochi shoytt 
mondai’ rH OR Mit yo HHA fi] FH, in Chügoku hoseishi 
kenkyü, 3, Tokyo, 1962, 683-740 ; Makino Tatsumi Hy SY SB, Kinsei Chügoku sdzoku kenkyü 
Xr HE F A 5x j& EU FU, Tokyo, 1949, 121-34; Kondó Hodeki ip je 3$ HY, ‘Hanshi 


gis no hensen' Wi K a& HE D ME JE, Toyoshi Kenkyü, xxt, 4, 1963, 93-138. 
13 See p. 568, n. 3. 
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although these materials concern a rather small and restricted area geogra- 
phically, the documents may sometimes be used to provide a long and 
continuous chronological series of statistical materials. 


11 


One of the principal groups of surviving landlord documents com- 
prises rent-books (plates 1-1) entitled Tsu-pu $ W, Tsu-ch fü $F, or 
Tsu-cht pien-ch'a x4 $E Œ FF, from certain of the bursaries. These books 
were usually compiled annually by the bursary clerks, and recorded in 
respect of every individual plot of land (a) the names of its tenants, (0) its 
dimensions, (c) the amount of rent, (d) the rent payments made during the 
year, (e) credits given to the tenants, if any, and (f) any other relevant details 
concerning the particular landlord-tenant relationship.|* The rent-books thus 
give us not only & general picture of the estates managed by the bursary as & 
whole, but also provide & variety of detailed information about the rents of 
these lands, the tenants who cultivated each plot, the amounts of rent collected 
both in kind and in monetary equivalents, the payments of rent, and outstand- 
ing arrears. 

The total acreage of lands managed by a single bursary often amounted to 
several thousand mou, which was quite extensive in comparison with the 
average scale of landed property in the Yangtse valley region in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. For example, in 1908 the total acreage con- 
 trolled by the Kung-shou-chan (bursary no. 1) amounted to 2913-709 mou," 
while those of the unnamed bursary no. 7 totalled 5884-450 mou.!* A part of 
these lands was actually owned by the owner of the bursary, but the bursary 
also managed and controlled other lands belonging to other landowners, some 
of them fellow-clanamen of the owner, but others members of other clans. An 
interesting feature of the bursary institution is that the bursary owner bimself 
was usually not the owner of the largest acreage administered by the bursary. 
Almost always the largest landed property under a bursary's management 
belonged to some outside landowner. The acreage of lands belonging to various 
owners which made up the estate managed by the Kung-shou-chan (bursary 
no. 1) are set out in table 1 (p. 572). 

Among these landowners, the first two, i.e. the Fei and Ku clans, belonged, 
as I shall show below, to the gentry class. Both of their landed estates bear 
the designation t'ang $ (‘hall’), that is to say the land was family or clan 
property. Of the other four landowners, which include the owners of the two 


14 The Töyö Bunko possesses 24 volumes of rent-books for lands belonging to the Kung-shou- 
t'ang, Hung-hsin-hao, I-tai, and Chün-hao, administered by the Kung-shou-chan bursary. All 
bear the bureary’s name either on the cover or printed in the block centres (p‘an-Asin) of each 
page. Other rent-books in the Diet Library, Jimbun Kagaku Kenkyüjo, Kyoto, and the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute are in very similar form. 

1$ See Muramatsu (1), 27. 

16 See Muramatsu (2), 305. 

17 See Muramatsu (1), 27. 
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TABLE 1 
Ownership of lands under the management of the Kung-shou-chan 
bursary of the Fei clan 
mou 
Kung-shou-t‘ang of the Fei clan (3% 3& 2 =) (the bursary owner) 5 
Lo-shou-t‘ang of the Ku clan (Rf 44 2 sm) 182-727 
Ho-hao (& 3) 479-610 
Hung-hsin-hao of the P*u clan (i à ¥ BE) 1883-187 
I-t'ai (fà xk) 100-684 
Chün-hao ($ S£) 840-428 


Total 3854-821 


largest estates, those of the Hung-hsin-hao and Chiin-hao, three did not bear 
the designation t‘ang but were instead entitled hao WE, which was normally 
used for the title of business or commercial organizations.1® Perhaps most, or 
at least some of the landowners who preferred to deposit their lands with such 
gentry-managed bursaries were in fact absentee landlords who had to live in 
the cities because of their involvement in their urban enterprises.1? 

Of the Fei and Ku families mentioned above, the latter was unquestionably 
a gentry family with an official background, since in the rent books of the 
bursary both the family name Ku and the title of its hall (tang) also bear an 
official title—Shth-hst yün-ch'i-wei lib 3E R BE Bj." I have also been able 
to identify and obtain some information about the Fei family. Between the 
leaves of the rent-book dated 1907 of the Kung-shou-chan bursary owned by 
the Feis, I discovered an empty envelope used for an obituary gift addressed 
by a certain Wang Ta-jen E XK A in Peking to a person by the name of 
Fei Chung-shen 3% fip PE living in the Hun-t‘ang-hsiang ¥ # 3 in Su-chou. 
It seemed reasonable to assume that this Fei Chung-shen was either the head, 
or at least an important member of the Fei clan who owned the bursary. 
Working upon this assumption it has proved possible to discover quite a lot 
of material on the history of this Fei clan from contemporary local gazetteers 
and the collected works of local persons. 

According to these sources, the Feis had been locally eminent in the Su-chou 
region during the Sung and Yiian dynasties, but later fell into a decline, and 


1* See Muramatsu (1), 30-1, and p. 179, n. 13. 

1* This does not imply that absentee landlords whose principal business was in the cities 
deposited lands with bursaries because these were in the countryside. Most bursaries were not, 
but were established in a town like Su-chou (see Muramatsu (6), 14-18). The advantage whioh 
the bursary had to offer was that through the gentry-official status of ita owner it was able to 
control and manage peasants even from its urban headquarters. 

3? See Muramatau (1), 30. 

*! See Muramatsu (1), 32-34; Chen Yung-kuang, ‘ Fei Chi-chien chia-chuan ’ EX ee Be 
3K 1fl, in 7"ai-i-chou wen-chi -k CÓ X fk, 3; Chang Chung-jen BE 4th 4, ‘Fei chin 
chung-shen chia-chuan' $ 278 (th PE 3X (M Chi-yüan pan-yüeh-k'an, 5; Wu-chiang hsien 
hsü-chih, 19; ete. 
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hardly any record remains of them during the Ming period. In early Ch'ing 
times one of their members, Fei Hung-hsüeh # ik Æ acquired the chin-shih 
degree in 1700 and was appointed magistrate of the county of Po-yeh in Pei 
Chih-li province. But even after this the family remained poor, and Fei Chen- 
hsün 39 #6 8 (1738-1816), Fei Hung-hsüeh's descendant and the great- 
great-grandfather of Fei Chung-shen mentioned above needed great determina- 
tion and powerful ambition to undertake the study required to pass the official 
examinations with high ranking. Fei Chen-hsün passed the chü-jen examination 
in 1768 and the chin-shth in 1775. He later held a succession of both important 
and lucrative offices such as Reviser of the Wen-yüan-ke X jm BH 88 B, 
secretary of the Szechuan Office of the Board of Finance Fi #§ pu JI] uj + xk, 
senior secretary of the Shantung Office of the Board of Finance Hi #f ii R 
=] BE "|, Superintendent of the Pao-ch'üan-chü Mint Et % JR fay, Supervising 
Censor of Shantung Province jl) 3 EK 3x fl Hi, etc. Most of these posts 
must have been lucrative ones, since they were specially concerned with such 
duties as the regulation of the salt business, the minting of coin, and water- 
conservancy works on the Yellow River. After his retirement from office 
Fei Chen-hsiin taught for seven years in the famous Cheng-i shu-yüan JE EH 
¥ Be academy. 

It was undoubtedly in Fei Chen-hsün's time that the Feis established their 
position as a wealthy and influential landlord gentry family. After him at 
least three clan members acquired the chin-shih degree and two others became 
chü-jen. Fei Chung-shen’s immediate ancestors had remarkable academic 
success. His father was a chin-shih, his grandfather a chü-jen, and both his 
great-grandfather and great-great-grandfather were chin-shth. All of them, 
moreover, were employed in active official posts, and two of them were post- 
humously enshrined, one as a ‘ Country Sage’ (Hstang-hsten $f W) and the 
other as an ‘ Official of Distinction’ (Ming-huan Z, FE). 

Fei Chung-shen himself (1884-1935), influenced doubtless by the sudden 
change in the social, political, and intellectual atmosphere which followed 
the first Sino-Japanese War of 1894-5, did not apply himself very rigorously 
in preparing for the official examinations. Having failed in one autumn 
examination, he purchased the official status of assistant secretary, and was 
given a magistrate’s post in Pei Chih-li, but in fact worked as a secretary to 
Yüan Shih-k‘ai (1859-1916),* at that time Governor-General of Chih-li, and 
later the President of the Chinese Republic. Both Fei Chung-shen and Yüan's 
eldest son were married to daughters of Wu Ta-cheng R XK # (1835-1902) * 
a very eminent civil and military official who was also a noted archaeologist, 
painter, and calligrapher. Wu was a very important gentry-member from 
Su-chou, where his clan had long been extremely influential. 

In 1909, after Yiian Shih-k‘ai temporarily fell from political power, Fei 
Chung-shen was given a post as second secretary in the Board of Transportation 


22 Seo Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the Ching period, 950-3. 
! ibid., 880-2. 
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and Communications. But in the next year he returned home to Su-chou to 
observe the ceremonial period of mourning for his mother, and then remained 
living in retirement in Su-chou as an influential member of the local gentry. 
In 1911, the former Viceroy Ch'eng Te-ch'üan # f 2 was installed as head 
of the republican ' army in Kiangsu, and asked Fei to participate in establish- 
ing a new government.?! But Fei Chung-shen rejected any official post and 
devoted himself to restoring and maintaining order in the district after the 
revolution. 

He established an electrical company to compete with the enterprises 
operating on foreign capital. He also set up the first local farmers’ bank to 
provide financial support for farmers and landowners to ‘ protect them against 
the reckless exploitation of the traditional style moneylenders. He negotiated 
with the local officials to decrease the amount of tax payable in years of bad 
harvests, and dredged and embanked harbours and canals around the Taihu 
lake. He restored the local shrine of Confucius, and edited biographies of the 
elders of Wu-chiang, his native county. But at the same time he sent his own 
sons to study abroad, one to Oxford and another to the United States. In 
1915 he paid a short visit to Peking, which was at the time under the dictator- 
ship of his former patron Yüan Shih-k‘ai. He was offered an official post, but 
having remonstrated against the plot of Yiian and his followers to enthrone 
Yüan as emperor he returned to Su-chou and remained there until his death 
in 1935. 

In 1924 the first repercussions of the civil war, resulting from the growing 
independence of the provincial war-lords and from the antagonism between 
the conservative north and the revolutionary south, began to reach the districts 
of Su-chou and Wu-chiang. First the army of the war-lord Sun Ch'üan-fang 
J {4 X. then the Manchurian army of Chang Tso-lin #8 4E #£ poured into 
the district, and soon after, in 1927, came the Kuomintang Northern Expedi- 
tionary Army. In the midst of the consequent disorders, Fei Chung-shen made 
great efforts to promote the charitable activities of the Red Cross, and to 
assisb generally in the restoration and maintenance of public order in the 
province. 

After the revolution of 1927 it would appear that the financial prosperity 
of the landlord enterprises of the Fei clan rapidly deteriorated. This was 
partly the result of the increasing independence of their tenants, and partly 
the result of the development programme initiated by the new Nationalist 
Government, established in 1928 in Nanking, which suddenly aggravated the 
tax burdens on their lands. This situation became still more grave with the 
onset of the general economic depression after 1931. According to a history 
of the Fei family compiled by Chang Chung-jen, 600 mou of their hereditary 


** Bee Muramateu (1), p. 180, n. 26. See also Kuo Hsiao-oh'eng BR 3: pX , Chiang-su kuang-fu 
chi-shih YT fk 3G 48 pu H, included in Chung-kuo Shih-hsüeh hui (ed.), Hsin-hai ko-ming 


È fp, vo, 1-32.‏ ¥ علد 
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lands in the counties of Chen-tse ££ # and Wu-chiang J& jT in the neighbour- 
hood of Su-chou suffered bad harvests in successive years, and even though the 
Feis sold some of these lands to pay off their tax arrears, this was still insufficient. 
Fei Chung-shen in desperation petitioned the government to have all the family 
lands confiscated in settlement of their outstanding tax debts, but naturally 
his request was rejected. He could not press his poverty-stricken peasants to 
pay rent, and so in 1935 he addressed another long and extremely moving 
letter to the government. But before this could be sent he fell sick and died.35 

I have gone into some detail about their case, because the Feis, and Fei 
Chung-shen as the head of their clan, were in many ways representative of the 
condition of the more prosperous scholar-official gentry and their families in 
Kiangsu during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The Feis were a locally important clan, who had enjoyed unusual academic 
success and access to office in successive generations. Fei Chung-shen had, 
moreover, been able to strengthen their position still further by a marriage 
alliance with another very influential local clan. He and his clan thus had a 
solid and substantial basis for establishing a landlord bursary. Nevertheless, 
the Feis were not themselves owners of the largest share of the lands which 
were managed by their bursary. The largest single share of their lands was 
accepted for management from the Hung-hsin-hao of the P'u clan, which was 
probably a non-agricultural business organization possessed by a different 
family. 

Another important feature of the landholdings recorded in the rent-books 
of the landlord bursaries is that they were almost invariably composed of a 
large number of very small fragmented plots. In this respect there was no 
difference between the lands owned by the bursary owners and those of other 
landholders who had deposited their lands with the bursary for management. 
Not only were the individual plots always very small, but their situations were 
always widely dispersed. They were usually scattered across the borders of 
such minor administrative sub-districts as the tu 4B and tu f, and sometimes 
even extended into more than one county (Asien) or prefecture ( fu), intermingled 
with other plots owned or held by many other landlords or managed by other 
landlord bursaries. So that the statement above that the total area of lands 
which were held and managed by a single bursary often amounted to several 
thousand mou does not in any way imply the existence in a certain fixed loca- 
tion of a large, integrated, continuous estate of that total acreage. Nor does it 
imply that the scale of farming on a bursary’s lands was larger than the normal. 

To give a picture of the small size of individual plots, I tabulate, in tables 
2 and 3 (p. 576), the sizes of plots making up the landholdings managed by 
the Kung-shou-chan (bursary no. 1) which was owned by Fei Chung-shen and 
his family.** 


15 After Fei Chung-shen’s death, none of his three sons succeeded him as a landlord bursary 
owner. Two became engineers, and the other a university professor. See Muramatsu (1), 37. 
26 See Muramatsu (1), 45-8. 
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TABLE 2 
Size distribution of plots making up the lands managed by the Fei 
clan’s Kung-shou-chan 
Owner Kung- Hung- Lo- Ho-hao l-ta;  Chiin-hao 
NS shou- hsin- shou- 
Size (mou)  t‘ang hao t'ang 


Below 0:99 27 97 22 15 11 59 
10-1:99 53 138 21 50 4 71 
2-0—2-99 45 165 29 42 9 68 
3-:0—3-99 21 112 12 41 8 45 
4.0—4-99 12 52 2 15 6 28 
5-0 — 5-99 6 43 2 8 1 27 
60-699 — 21 1 3 — 9 
70-799 — 6 — 2 — 2 
80-899 — 12 — l — 3 
90-999 — 4 — — 1 — 

Above 10 1 9 — — — 2 

Total 165 659 95 177 40 314 
TABLE 8 
Average size of plots making up the lands managed by the Fes 
clan’s Kung-shou-chan 
Total acreage Number of Average size 
Owner (mou) plots of plot (mou) 

Hung-hsin-hao 1883-187 659 2-85 

Kung-shou-t/ang 368-185 165 2-23 

Lo-shou-t'ang 182-727 95 1-92 

Ho-hao 479-610 177 2-10 

J-tai 100-684 40 2:51 

Chün-hao 840-427 314 2-61 

Total 3804-820 1450. 2-65 


Table 2 shows clearly that at least 75 per cent and in some cases more than 
90 per cent of the plots making up each property were smaller than 3 mou. 
It also shows a slight difference between the plots comprised in the larger 
properties such as that of the Hung-hsin-hao, and those of the smaller owners 
such as the Lo-shou-t‘ang. The larger properties included a smaller percentage 
of plots under 3 mou in size than the smaller. There is also a difference in 
composition between the two clan properties (Kung-shou-t‘ang and Lo-shou- 
t'ang) and the properties of the urban-based hao, the average size of plots 
being much greater among the latter than the former. But in any case, as is 
shown in table 3, the difference was not very great. The larger the acreage of 
a domain became, the larger the number of its component strips, and the 
average size of the individual plots remained about 2-5 mou. 
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Of course there were some cases of tenant farmers whose tenancy extended 
over a number of individual plots of land.” But in the majority of instances 
the plots rented to individual tenants corresponded with the area farmed by 
the tenant’s family. In pre-war central China the acreage generally accepted 
as necessary for subsistence was 3 mou per capita (not per family). So it is 
clear that the scale of cultivation undertaken by the tenants who farmed the 
lands managed by the landlord bursaries was really very small, and not very 
far above bare subsistence level. 

It is possible also to get a clear idea of the wide dispersal of the plots 
managed by a bursary, since the rent-books usually give the position of each 
strip by specifying the yü ÈF or embanked area in which it was located. The 
yü was an official cadastral subdivision of the tu and tu, and since it was 
usually quite small these indications enable us to locate the plots with some 
precision, for local gazetteers of the locality 28 permit us to discover to which 
t'u and tu each yü belonged. Table 4 3? shows us the very wide dispersal of the 
plots owned by the Kung-shou-t‘ang and administered by the Fei clan’s 
Kung-shou-chan bursary. 


TABLE 4 
Dispersal of plots leased out by Kung-shou-t‘ang 
County Tu T'u Distance of tu from county town 
Wu-hsien 1 1 more than 20 lt north-west 
3 [East] 6, 10, 11, 12 more than 20 ls south 
22 1 55 or 56 ls south 
23 [East] — 3,9, 17 45 le south 
24 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 more than 40 li south-west 
28 20, 4 45 ls south-east 
Chen-tse 2[South] 1 15 ls south-west 
18 14 more than 50 l south-west 


Note. 1 Chinese li was equivalent to 4 mile. 


Since the county yamen of Chen-tse was in the town of Wu-chiang, which 
was some 15 miles south of Wu-hsien the yamen of which was in Su-chou city, 
the plots of land owned by the Kung-shou-t‘ang of the Fei clan were scattered 
widely over the two counties, and the distance separating the most widely 
dispersed plots must have been at least 25 miles. This, however, refers only 
to the holdings of the Kung-shou-t'ang itself. The Kung-shou-chan bursary, 
as we have seen, administered lands of five other owners, and these were still 


27 See Muramatsu (1), 74-7, 83-5 for examples. The problem of the rights, legal status, and 
80 on of tenants is taken up below. 

3 Soo Wu-chiang hsien-chih (Chien-lung ed.), 3, Sz Be Ae: R 1T HE FG; Ch‘ang-chou 
Asien-chih (recut in 1705), 1, Be BE = + 4p Hr OR EL DH ES dE; eto. It would appear 
that the district subdivisions of tu, tu, and yë in this region underwent little change during 
the Ch‘ing period. 

1* Seo Muramatau (1), 47-70. 
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more widely scattered, one owner, the Chiin-hao, owning some plots in yet a 
third county, Yiian-ho hsien. 

The multiple ownership and the widely dispersed location of bursary land- 
holdings naturally mede their management and administration very difficult. 
But this did not inhibit the landlord bursaries from exerting a very strong, 
direct, and minute control both over the plots of land under their management 
and over the peasants who tilled them. It is to this problem which I shall 
now turn. 

III 

In discussing the actual relationship between landlord and peasant, it is 
essential to discuss three distinct aspects of the relationship between tenant 
farmer and bursary; first, the legal status of the tenant peasants; second, 
the amount of rent which they paid in relation to the tax load which the 
bursary bore in respect of their land; and third, the landlord’s control and 
authority over the person of his tenant. 

In connexion with the legal status of tenant peasants, I have located two 
distinct groups of new source material. First are the details relating to individual 
tenants entered in the rent-books referred to above, and second are the surviving 
tenancy contracts. In examining the landlord documents in the collection of 
the National Diet Library in Tokyo I discovered some 50 single-sheet docu- 
ments which had been inserted between the leaves of rent-books and other 
bursary documents bound up in book form. Among these were tenancy contract 
deeds of the types designated chao-yu E FH and ch‘eng-lan zk 18 (plates 1-1v) 
drawn up by tenants and addressed to their landlord. These are dated between 
1876 and 1919. Most of them were found in the rent-books of the charitable 
estate of the Fan clan, and concern the tenant relationships between individual 
peasant tenants and the Fan estate. One other item refers to a peasant tenant 
of the Tzu-ching tsu-chan bursary of the Wang clan (bursary no. 4).3° 

Although the tenant deeds were of two separate forms—chao-yu (literally 
“recruitment of tenant’ or ‘recruited tenant’) and ch‘eng-lan (‘ acceptance 
of undertaking °’), the actual contents of the undertaking entered into by the 
tenant were fundamentally similar, in fact virtually identical. In either type 
of deed the tenant said that he had not enough land to cultivate (fa-t'?en 
keng-chung Z H $F f) and so agreed to be recruited as a tenant (chao-yu), 
or agreed to undertake (ch‘éng-lan) the cultivation of so many mou of land, 
situated in a certain yü $F of a certain tu [W|, and promised to pay rent of so 
many shih of rice, plus an extra rent charge of so much to cover the cost of 
transportation of the rent grain (li-ms 7j Æ). In case of any natural disaster 
such as drought, flood, gale or insect damage, the rent was to be reduced, in 
accordance with the custom of the area (ssu-fang ta-li pq Fy Xx Pi). The deed 
was drawn up to guarantee the keeping of the undertakings verbally given. 

39 See Muramatsu (4), 129-41. 


*! See Muramatsu (4), table I, p. 145. Full texta of 12 tenancy contraots are reprinted in 
the same article, pp. 133-40. 
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The deeds were signed by tenant peasants, by tenants and intermediaries 
(yang-chung 3& ri), by tenants and former tenants (Asien-chao Vi 44 written 
for 3d A or hsien-lan ل‎ $ë), or by the tenant and a guarantor of payment 
of his rent (pao-tsu 4g 38). Many of the tenant peasants, former tenants, and 
even the intermediaries and guarantors, presumably illiterate, have simply 
made a cross beneath their names which had been written in by some literate 
person, in place of signing themselves. 

There are currently two diametrically opposed theories which predominate 
among Japanese scholars concerning the nature of the landlord-tenant rela- 
tionship in post-Sung China. Some claim that the relationship was essentially 
a pure contractual relationship, purely economic in nature, between the peasant 
without land and the landlord without labour power. The other party assume 
the existence of ‘ serfdom’ or of a certain lower stratum of the peasantry who 
were semi-permanently put under restraint to cultivate a certain plot of land, 
and personally subordinated to the authority of a certain * feudalistic ' landlord. 

The contracts in the possession of the National Diet Library state that the 
tenants need the land because they have not themselves enough land to 
cultivate, and are thus willing to pay a certain amount of rice or its equivalent 
value to the landowner as rent, which would certainly seem to indicate the 
economic nature of the contract. But at the same time none of the 12 deeds 
which I have discovered and published specifies the time when the tenant 
relationship will expire. Some even state specifically that the rent will be so 
much in the first year, but that it will be increased by so much in the second, 
third, fourth, or the next normal year (p‘ing-nten 28 4), which would suggest 
that both parties to the tenancy presupposed that it would continue for a 
term of several years. 

In connexion with the long-term or semi-permanent nature of these tenancies, 
the tenant records in the rent-books provide a great deal of evidence showing 
the inheritance of a tenancy from father to son. The column of the rent-books 
which lists the tenants occupying each plot frequently shows two or three 
tenants of the same surname cultivating plots of the same, or almost identical 
size in the same embanked subdivision of the same tu. This would suggest 
that these plots had originally formed the plot cultivated by & tenant, which 
had been inherited by his sons when he died or became too old to work, and 
subdivided according to the traditional principle of equal division ofinheritance.* 

In other cases a plot is listed as jointly allocated to two or three tenants of 
the same surname without having been divided into parts. A rent book of the 
Hung-hsin-hao lands administered by the Kung-shou-chan bursary dated 
1907, contains the following entry : 


X = = 
1 
1 


31 See Muramatsu (1), 70-3. 
VOL. XXIX. PART 3. 39 
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Here it is apparent that Hsü Ta-yüan and Hsü Ta-te were either brothers or 
at least members of the same generation (pet #) of the Hsü family, who had 
divided equally a plot of 2-7 mou which had originally been cultivated by a single 
tenant as a single lot. There are also a great many names of tenants in the 
rent-books which have been altered to the names of their sons or other relatives.?* 

Tt is reasonable, then, for us to assume that the landlord-tenant relationship 
with which these documents are concerned was a rather stable one which 
could often last longer than a single generation. However, on the other hand, 
the evidence should not be understood to imply the existence of any rigid 
social or status differentiation which bound the individual permanently and 
indissolubly to his status as tenant. We can find, moreover, much evidence 
in the rent-books that tenants could freely buy or sell their tenancies from or 
to other persons through monetary transactions.” Some degree of social 
mobility certainly existed both between small tenants and large tenants and 
between tenants and landowners, if not between tenant farmers and bursary 
owners. And hereditary succession to tenancy was not a universal rule. 
According to the evidence of the rent-books tenants were not always replaced 
by their sons or members of their own family. Many tenants' names are erased 
to be replaced by new tenants of a different surname. The tenant farmers were 
in no way a class of hereditary serfs. 

As we have seen, when the tenancy of a plot was inherited by several sons, 
it was usually equally subdivided among them, a process which tended con- 
stantly to diminish the scale of individual tenancies. But there were other 
cases where a single tenant concentrated under his single tenancy a large 
number of plots, and undertook comparatively large-scale cultivation. For 
instance, between 1908 and 1912 a tenant of the Kung-shou-chan bursary 
named Ling Wu-i 22 E — extended his tenancy over 19 plots totalling 58 mou 
belonging to the Ho-hao estate, and over another plot of 12-7 mou belonging 
to the Hung-hsin-hao. His name is also recorded in connexion with yet another 
plot of 4-6 mou of land belonging to the Hung-hsin-hao, but in this case he was 
not the tenant, but a subtenant or actual cultivator (hsten-chung Bi Hi) under 
another tenant.?? 


3 See Muramaten (1), 71. *4 See Muramatsu (1), 85-8. 

35 In most cases a tenancy contract had to be mediated through a third party intermediary, 
and assured by guarantors. Bursaries often depended upon the recommendation of the headmen 
of embankments (yü-chia Ef FA) eto., to recruit good reliable tenants (chao-tien 74 fW). 
Nevertheless, fundamentally the contracts were still free. Actual concrete mention of the system 
of land tenure involving dual ownership (i-t'ien erh-chu — Hj — 3E) which was characteristic 
of the Kiangsu area, and is described in Fei Haigo-tung's classic description of & neighbouring 
county (Peasant life in China, London, 1939, 174 ff.) is not found at all in any of these rent-books 
or land books. But there were very many cases in which the person who signed the tenancy 
contract ( ju-ch'ó A $2) was not the same as the cultivator or oultivators (chung-mou FÊ WA), 
who were presumably his subtenants. Moreover, it was possible for a person to be at one and 
the same time a formally contracted tenant, and also a subtenant and actual cultivator of other 
lands whose contracted tenant was another person. 

36 See Muramatsu (1), 73—85. 
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Ling Wu-i was thus tenant of 20 plots amounting to a total of more than 
70 mou, and was thus engaged in farming on a much larger scale than that of 
the average farmer in the area at that time. At the same time he was himself 
cultivating a small plot as a subtenant. The plots over which he had extended 
his tenancy were scattered in various embankments (yt) and a number of tu 
and tu. In listing the various plots of which Ling Wu-i was the present tenant, 
the rent-books also list the names of many former tenants (yüan-ten JR Hl) 
of the plots.” It is almost certain that some at least of these former tenants 
were in fact still cultivating their original plots, but were now doing so as 
Ling’s subtenants. The records of the rent-books show that Ling Wu-i was 
paying the rents due from the plots of which he was tenant promptly and on 
time, and Ling must then have been charging these actual cultivators rent as 
subtenants a little higher than the rent which he was paying as tenant-in-chief.*® 

Ling Wu-i's name is entered in the rent-books with the annotation k‘o-min 
Ye E ‘immigrant’. From similar annotations to the names of other tenants 
listed in the rent-books we know that many immigrants were at this time 
coming into the fertile Kiangnan region, especially from the Chiang-pei area 
north of the Yangtse where the drier climate and alkaline soils permitted far 
poorer average crop-yields. This Chiang-pei region later became one of the 
major sources of the supply of unskilled labour in the industrial and urban 
complexes of Shanghai and Nanking. 

In many cases the annotation ‘immigrant’ appears with the name of new 
tenants who had replaced former tenants in the rent-books, and there is 
evidence to show that such immigrants were willmg to be content with rather 
poor conditions to get a start in life as tenant farmers. For example, the 
Kung-shou-t‘ang of the Feis (bursary no. 1) held eight plots in Nan-fu-yii, 
6th tu, 24th tu, of Wu-chiang county (BR JT B — + yu aA [B BZ SF), 
four of which were newly reclaimed land from which, naturally, poorer yields 
were to be expected. Three of these inferior plots were tenanted by immigrants 
from north of the Yangtse (Chtang-pet k'o-mtn YI db Æ Eb)? But none the 
less some of these people were able, by hard work and by exercising economy, 
quickly to improve their economic condition. In the rent-books of the Kung- 
shou-chan bursary we can find many immigrant tenants other than Ling 
Wu-i who, like him, had collected a large number of plots under their single 
tenancy, and were presumably subletting the lands to subtenants. 1? 

Among the landlord documents held by the Toyo Bunko are land books 
and tax registers connected with the landholdings in Wu-hsien and 
Ch'ang-chou counties by bursary no. 7 (the name of which is unknown).*i 
There are among them eight volumes entitled Chang-+ ch‘u-yu kuet t‘u-ts‘e 
جد‎ & 1H m Bx E Ø dated 1885 which list the plots held in Ch‘ang-chou 
county, under each tu and tu, giving their site (yt EF or ch‘tu Hr), dimensions, 


37 Beo Muramatsu (1), 74-7. 35 See Muramatsu (1), 83-4. 
39 See Muramatsu (1), 88-93. 10 See Muramatau (1), 91-2. 
41 See Muramatsu (2), 136-8. 
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tenants, and amount of rent. The total area of land held by the bursary in 
Ch'ang-chou county and rented to tenants was 3189-96 mou, from which the 
total amount of rent due was 3269-357 shth of rice. There are no similar land 
books for the bursary’s holding in Wu-hsien. 

We do, however, have at our disposal another source of information, three 
volumes which are untitled, but which for convenience I will call the ‘ land 
books B’ of bursary no. 7. These ‘land books B’ record the acquisitions of 
land by purchase or mortgage during 1866 and 1870. For each of the 78 
transactions completed during the period, the date, name of vendor or mort- 
gager, intermediaries through whom the transaction was conducted, the site 
(tu, t'u, yü), tax-rate classification (K'o-tse $} HIJ), dimensions, amount of rent 
in rice (ydan-e m JB #4 Æ), and name of the tenant, are given. The books 
also record the sale (shou-ch‘u fé HH) or the termination of the mortgage 
through redemption (pa-ch't 4k 3 or pachu izu-chung 3E = Ej f) of the 
land the acquisition of which had been recorded. This record of sales and 
redemptions covers the period from 1866 to 1910.43 

I have so far been unable to prove the identity of this bursary no. 7. But 
since the covers of some of the documents bear the inscription Feng Lan4 chan 
per-k‘ao WE pk — dB {i 4$ on the cover, it seems very likely that the books 
have been kept in a bursary owned by Feng Lin-i better known as Feng 
Kuei-fen #5 #: 4} (1809-74), an outstanding scholar official of Su-chou, who 
served as secretary to Li Hung-chang during the years when the latter was 
engaged in the suppression of the T'ai-p'ing rebellion in the Yangtse delta 
region in the early 1860’s. The land books show that the holdings of the 
bursary, both in Wu-hsien and Ch'ang-chou counties, increased rapidly during 
the late 1860's and early 1870's, that is directly after the suppression of the 
T'ai-pngs.*4 

At this time the bursary was clearly lending money, on the security of 
lands, and increasing its holdings of land through subsequent foreclosures. In 
most of these transactions the former owners of the land seem themselves to 
have been landlords who either sold or mortgaged large amounts of land, often 
widely dispersed in different localities, to the bursary. If in fact that bursary 
was that of Feng Kuei-fen, who complained so loudly in his works about the 
inequalities existing between the gentry K JA and the common populace 
7}. F, and who made such violent attacks in his writings against the tyranny 


43 Tho ‘land books B. employ only one term for acquisition, chih-te ft #4, which can mean 
either purchase or mortgage, since later some of the lands were sold off (show-ch‘u f HH) and 
others redeemed (shu-ch'u is HH). For details on disposal by sale (shou-mai fë WE) redemption 
(hui-ehu [n] BÉ, and partial cession (Asi-ch‘u FFF Hi) see Muramatsu (2), 256-68. The ‘land 
books B’ reoord lands acquired between 1866 and 1870. The records of disposals by sale or 
redemption cover a far longer period, from 1866 to 1910. It seems probable that the land book 
is incomplete. See Muramatsu (2), 174-6. 

4 See Muramatsu (2), 281-95. 

44 See Muramatsu (2), 206—304. 
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of the powerful gentry shen-chin hao-hu $h 474 ¥ JA,*® there is indeed a 
remarkable contrast between the discussions developed in the essays in his 
Chiao-pin-lu k‘ang-+ BE AK BE tt BE (completed 1861, published 1885) and 
his literary works Hsten-chth-t‘ang kao Bü ج72‎ * f& (published 1877), and the 
actual behaviour of his bursary. 

Among the other documents connected with this bursary no. 7 held by the 
Tdyd Bunko are a variety of tax-books.“* These classify the plots held by the 
bursary in Wu-hsien and Ch‘ang-chou counties according to the tu and tu in 
which they were situated, and list their size, tax-rate classification, title holder, 
amounts of both titing Hh T (land-poll tax) and ts‘ao-liang HY $H (tribute- 
grain) taxes to be paid, and record the actual tax payments made during the 
year. By comparing the records of these tax-books with the land books of the 
‘same bursary, it is possible to find many plots which occur in both sets of 
records, and it is possible to compare the amount of rent collected from a given 
plot with the amount of tax paid in respect of the same 1820.47 Selecting only 
those plots for which both rent and taxes were paid up without any arrears, 
it is possible to arrive at the figures given in table 5 on p. 58.49 

The ti-ting, or land and poll tax was charged in silver, while the ts'ao-liang 
or tribute rice was naturally collected in kind. If we convert the silver paid 
as tt-ting in these tables into rice at the contemporary rate of three liang of 
silver = one shth of rice, we have an overall average tax payment per mou 
of 0-1350 shih compared with average rent receipt of 1-0266 shih in Ch'ang-chou 
county, and an average tax payment of 0-1339 shih compared with a rent 
receipt of 1-0710 shth for Wu-hsien. The generally accepted average rice yield 
in Kiangnan was 2 shth per mou in the late nineteenth century. We may thus 
say that the average tenant was paying something more than 50 per cent of 
his rice crop in rent to his landlord, while the landlords were paying only some 
13 per cent of these rent receipts in taxes to the government. 


IV 


To sum up what has already been said, Chinese landlords during the late 
Ch‘ing and early twentieth century may be said: (1) to have owned large 
numbers of very small plots of land, widely scattered and often dispersed 
over several yü, tu, and tu, or even over more than one county (hsten). 


15 See Huang Ts'ui-po Ft PE (ff, ‘ Ch i-shih nien chien chih wei-Asin jen-wu Feng Ching- 
ting? عل‎ + sg BT zc SE BA B® US Eb GE, Chung-shan Wen-huah Chiao-yü-kuan 
Chi-k'an, 1v, 2, 1987. 

46 There are three sete of such books entitled: (1) Wu-i ko-tu-i'u ts'ao-m4 teung-ta'e 
XL E 4 BP ND UM OK RA JU] compiled about 1870; (2) Ch'ang-i wu-jun ta‘ao-mi tsung-ts'e 
ER & W Hj] WW OK 88 AR compiled about 1868-9; (3) Ch'ang-i wu-jun t‘ien-tan ts‘e 
E B 45 FA AY HR. JJ] dated 1894, together with some other volumes of the same type which 
have lost their covers or titles. See Muramatsu (2), 138-46, 176-208. 

47 ممع‎ Muramatsu (2), 324-77. 

48 See Muramatsu (2), 307-18. 
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Taz rates and rents on lands sn possession of bursary no. 7 


À. Ch'ang-chou county 


YUJI MURAMATSU 


TABLE § 


Tax-rate Tax payments Rent-receipts 
classification Acreage T't-ttng Tsíao-hang Acreage Rent 
of land (mou) (silver: (grain: (mou) (shih) 
shih) 
kuan-tse (Ex. Hill) 1673-605 178-506 166-643 1633-795 1729-526 
erh-tou-tse (— ZF BIJ) 5-006 0-329 0-419 5-006 4-900 
min-ise ) كز‎ HIJ) 20-074 2-112 1-887 20-752 20-805 
huang-min-tse (5% FE A) — 0-283 0-588 0-561 5-283 5-536 
hsta-tt-tse (F Hh HIJ) 2:479 0-118 0-143 2-DT9 2-470 
Total 1706-447 182-253 169-653 1717-415 1763-237 
B. Average taz-assessment and rent per mou (Ch'ang-chow county) 
Tax-rate Tax payments Rent receipts 
classification Ti-ting 18 00-89 
(hang) (shih) (shih) 
kuan-tse 0-1066 0-0995 1:0272 
erh-tou-tse 0۰0657 0-0831 0۰9788 
min-tse 0۰1351 0:0940 1:0364 
huang-min-tse 0-1131 0-1061 1:0478 
hsta-ts-tse 0-0475 0-0576 0:9577 
- All lands 0:1068 0-0994 1۰0266 
C. Wu-hsten county 
Tax-rate Tax payments Rent receipts 
classification Acreage Ti-hng = T's'ao-hang Acreage Rent 
of land (mou) (silver: (grain: (mou) (shith) 
liang) shih) 
kuan-tse 672-595 78-956 64-890 674-095 722-036 
4-tou-ise (— 3F HIJ) 35-200 2:122 3-050 30-200 38-510 
erh-tou-tse 12-000 0-877 0-930 12-000 12-000 
Total 119-795 82-555 68-873 721-295 772-546 


D. Average taz-assessment and rent per mou (Wu-hsten county) 


Tax-rate 
classification 


kuan-tse 
t-tou-tse 
erh-tou-tse 
All lands 


Tax payments Rent receipts 
11-89 18 00-69 
(hang) (shth) (shih) 
0:1173 0-0964 1-0711 
0-0763 0۰0866 1۰0940 
0۰0730 0۰0775 1۰0000 
0۰0888 0۰0868 1۰0550 
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(2) These plots were rented to numerous peasant tenants, 8 few of whom 
managed to concentrate a considerable amount of land under their individual 
tenancy, but most of whom worked their individual plots and engaged in 
farming on & very small scale. (3) Many of the landowners were engaged in 
business other than agriculture, and moved their residence to the towns or 
cities. They continued, however, to be landlords and often invested the profits 
from their urban businesses in land. (4) Since such absentee landlords could 
no longer exercise direct personal control over their lands and tenant peasants, 
they usually deposited these lands for management with a bursary tsu-chan. 
Such bursaries were set up and owned by gentry landlords who held great local 
influence by virtue of their official backgrounds. (5) Their tenants paid annually 
a rent of about one shth of rice, or its equivalent, per mou of land, out of which 
the landowner had to pay some 0-13 shih or 13 per cent of the total rent received 
to the government in taxes, including both the land and poll tax (ti-ting) and 
tribute grain (ts‘ao-liang). (6) The bursary collected the rents and paid the 
taxes due on the lands owned both by the bursary owner and by other land- 
lords who had entrusted their lands to the bursary for management. 

The rather high level of rents placed a very heavy burden on the tenant 
farmers, who had to pay slightly more than half of their total crop to the 
bursary. Tenant farmers entered into their contracts freely and voluntarily, 
and that they should have been willing to accept such unfavourable conditions 
is a reflection of the very high density of rural population and intense demand 
for cultivable land. 

On the subject of rent payments, we have available two distinct types of 
source material, the procedural documents such as the tsu-yu (#4 FH or # ££), 
ch‘teh-chiao (43] RH), etc., and the various account books recording rent pay- 
ments and arrears. The tsu-yu (see plate v) were the notices issued by the 
bursary to its tenant farmers notifying them that the storehouse would be 
opened for the receipt of rents (K'ai-ts'ang shou-tsu BA £x e #1). The National 
Diet Library has such documents issued by the Charitable Estate of the Fan 
clan dated 1875,19? while the Harvard-Yenching Institute has 25 tsu-yu from 
the period 1920-30.5° There is no noticeable difference in form between those 
issued under the Ch'ing in the 1870’s and those igsued in Republican times. 
In either case they are single-sheet documents of regular form, on which is 
stated the date when the storehouse will be opened, the site and acreage of the 
plot and the rent due from it, and the name of the tenant. They are marked 
with the name and situation of the bursary * and carry its seal. Sometimes 


4° Soo Muramatsu (4), 141-2. 59 See Muramatsu (6), 1-9. 

51 See Muramatsu (6), 3-9, and photographs 1-4. The site of the bursary storehouse or the 
place where payment is to be made is always clearly stated on the isu-yu. For example, 
3 © ع‎ A FF Pg OBE BFK 8 — 8 E do UE ‘ Rent is to be paid over at 
No. 250, east of T‘ao-huah-wu, inside the Ch‘ang-men gate (of Su-chou)’ or fk Hy RE FH 
AB m RB AR A 22 FF HK 4h ‘ Rent will be accepted at the bursary gate in Chang Ssu-liang 
hsiang lane at the east end of Yin-ma-ch‘iao bridge’. The bursary storehouses and granaries 
of the Fan Charitable Estate can be seen on the plan of the olan buildings in Su-chou reproduced 
in Twitchett, Asia Major, NS, VIG, 1, plate 2. 
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they prescribe fixed time-limits known as na-hsten $8 KR, fet-hsten FR BR, 
t‘ou-hsten 3A BR, erh-hsten — BR, or san-hsten = ER, and promise a discount 9? 
on rents paid before the expiration of the time limit. They are often written in an 
authoritative tone, and order that the tenant be informed (by the rent-collector, 
ts‘ut-chia Fë A) to bring in in good time well dried, clean and high-quality 
rice for his rent, so that it can be straightway transferred as tax payment, and 
warning that non-payment or arrears will be punished without mercy. 

The sites of the bursaries which issued the tsu-yu in the Harvard-Yenching 
Library were almost always in big cities like Su-chou, usually on a canal. 
They were not necessarily in the business district, but were more often situated 
in the residential quarters, and probably annexed to some large gentry mansion, 
as was the case with the Fan Charitable Estate (see map). 

The £su-yu were issued at the bursary, and the rent-collectors delivered 
them to the tenants in the countryside. We possess daily journals of the 
bursary storehouses of the Ts‘ai clan (bursary no. 3) entitled ju-ao A EEX © 
for 1865, 1878, 1891, and 1894, and of the Fan Charitable Estate, entitled 
qsh-shou H We for 1865 and 1903.54 These show a rather prosperous situation, 
with many tenants actually paying rents into the bursary even before the 
opening date, and most rents being paid well on time. But other rent-books, 
such as those of the Kung-shou-chan (bursary no. 1), parts of which we possess 
for various dates in the twentieth century, show a very different picture. 

Table 6 (p. 588) shows the frequency of arrears (pu-ch'tng-ch's A YF Re), 
successive failure to pay rent (li-nten ch‘tian-ch‘ten KE 4E. 4 7), and demands for 
payment (ch‘at-chus 36 ) shown in the rent-books of the Kung-shou-chan.5> The 
frequency of rent arrears shown here is really very considerable. For example, 
50-6 per cent of the lands belonging to the Hung-hsin-hao managed by the 
bursary were in arrears in 1909, 87-5 per cent of the I-tai lands in 1910, and 
47-7 per cent of the Chün-hao lands in 1929. Even on the lands which were the 
actual property of the bursary owner, the Fei Kung-shou-t'ang, there were 
from 20 to 30 per cent of the plots in arrears from 1906 to 1909, and in 1906 
10 per cent had failed to pay rent for successive years. But repeated demands 


53 The promise of discount was not always honoured, or at least some of the tenants who 
paid up promptly actually had to pay more than those who reluctantly paid rent after being 
called upon to do so by the rent collectors. Although it was stated that after the expiry of the 
time-limit the payment of rent in full would be demanded without mercy, m practice this could 
not be enforced. On the basis of my recalculation of the data in the rent-books, it is clear that 
the bursary clerks always treated carefully, and often underestimated, the rents due from 
substantial tenants holding a number of plots, such as Ling Wu-i mentioned above. Poverty- 
stricken tenants who were really incapable of paying in full within the time-limits were also 
carefully watched, and treated considerately. They were given credit, allowed extension of the 
time-limit for payment, and their rent underestimated to lighten their burdens. For my detailed 
calculations see Muramatsu (1), 102-16. 

s3 These documents, entitled Ching-yt-t‘ang li-chi FE HF "ht Fill fr, ave possessed by 
the Jimbun Kagaku Kenkyüjo, Kyóto. 

s4 These, entitled Fan-shth i-chuang jik-shou ¥ Wc BE HE H J, are possessed by the 
National Diet Library. 

55 See Muramatsu (1), 150-1. 
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by the rent-collectors were apparently effective in producing eventual payment. 
Arrears and non-payment of rents were particularly frequent in the case of 
lands deposited with the bursary by other landlords. In these cases there is 
virtually no record of the issue of demands for payment." 





LANDLORD BURSARIES IN SU-OHOU CITY 


@ Site of landlord bursaries 
1 Wu Chiu-te chan Fh fü i 
2 Wu Kuei-keng chan J 
3 Li Tun-jen chan 
4 Ku Chuan-yen chan 
5 P'an T'ung-yü chan 
6 Chiang Ch'eng-en chan 
7 Ting Shu-shan chan 
8 Li Shih-te chan 

(outside city wall, no 

9 Ku Hui-yü chan 

10 Han Lei-feng chan fik 

11 Cheng Sbu-te chan 


RE RE RE RE FF FF FF 


E 
"d 


Me 8د لك لاك‎ mnes 
uus 3 كع اند 22 جم‎ 5 8 FR 


HE e 8 RHEE Bed TT SH 


2 
BE 
Ld 
BF NE RF 


pam b> 


Be e SOU he 


Lü-men Gate [HJ FY 

Hsiu-men Gate Sy PH 

Pan-men Gate #2 FA 

Wu-hsien County Offices 

Su-chou Fu Prefectural Administration 
Offices 

Prefectural Schoo] 

Ytian-miao Taoist temple 
Ch‘ang-chou County Offices 
Yüan-ho County Offices 
Examination Halls. 

State Silk Manufactory # xd FF ' 
Lou-men Gate $ FA 

Feng-men Gate $f PH 


It was essential for the bursary to employ the services of rent-collectors 
to press tenants to pay their rents. For example, in 1909 the Kung-shou-chan 
bursary employed 27 rent-collectors to supervise their own Kung-shou-t‘ang 


56 See Muramatsu (1), 148-56. 
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TABLE 6 
Kung-shou-chan bursary : frequency of rent arrears, non-payment, 
and demands for payment of rent 
Owner Year Number Rentin Rent Demands for payment 
of plots arrears unpaid once twice more 


often 
Kung-shou- 1906 165 32 12 56 3 0 
t'ang 1907 165 94 9 25 12 1 
1908 165 63 3 26 T 0 
1909 151 46 1 33 0 0 
Ku Lo-shou- 1906 95 33 13 21 6 0 
t'ang 1907 95 19 3 17 17 6 
1908 95 23 3 4 8 0 
1909 105 42 3 T 0 0 
Hung-hsin- 1907 659 311 68 0 0 0 
hao 1908 660 305 55 0 0 0 
1909 662 335 59 0 0 0 
1910 660 314 54 0 0 0 
Ho-hao 1908 178 76 5 0 0 0 
1910 177 86 6 0 0 0 
1911 178 68 0 0 0 0 
1912 177 72 5 0 0 0 
I-tai 1909 40 15 0 0 0 0 
1910 40 35 0 0 0 0 
Chiin-hao 1922 314 98 0 0 0 0 
1927 314 87 0 0 0 0 
1928 314 94 0 0 0 0 
1929 314 150 0 0 0 0 


lands, which comprised 165 plots scattered over 31 yü. But in the same year 
7 collectors were employed to supervise the lands of the Ku Lo-shou-t‘ang 
lands, comprising 95 plots in 10 yü, and only 7 more to deal with the far larger 
Chiin-hao properties which included 314 plots dispersed over 90 different yü. 
It is clear that some collectors were responsible for collection only from one or 
two embankments (yü), while others had to collect rent from dozens of plots 
scattered in many different yü. It is also apparent that the bursary exercised 
far closer control over its own lands than over the properties entrusted to it 
for management. 

The Kung-shou-chan bursary employed two quite distinct types of rent- 
collector. The first category were themselves tenants of bursary land, whose 
own arrears of rent sometimes appear in the record. Among them are to be 
found the widows of former tenants, Buddhist priests, and the priests of village 
shrines (mao) who could usually be expected to belong to the lowest income 
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groups in Chinese rural communities." The second category of rent-collector 
included many headmen in charge of embankments (yü-chia Ff FH ) and other 
official underlings employed in the collection of taxes. The former type of 
rent-collectors naturally undertook responsibility for a smaller area and fewer 
tenants than the latter, each of whom exercised control over a wide area, 
sometimes including a dozen or more yü embankments scattered over several 
tu or even several tu. 

The National Diet Library in Tokyo possesses 53 letters written by rent- 
collectors employed by the Yii-ching tsu-chan of the Wu clan (bursary no. 2) 
and addressed to the clerks shth-ye fai #% in the bursary at Su-chou. These 
were discovered placed between the pages of a book kept by the bursary 
entitled Ch'u-ch'ieh pet-ch‘a H Y) قا‎ 3E which was a register of the issue of 
documents called ch‘teh-chiao 49] fi] or warrants for the arrest of tenants who 
either could not or would not pay their rents on time. The letters (plates v1-vit) 
illustrate the actual mechanism by which surplus agricultural production was 
bled off from the villages to the cities and towns. They also show, in vivid 
detail, how tenants were -pressed for rents not only by the bursary rent- 
collectors, but also by official underlings and village elders acting with the 
authorization of the local government. 

The letters, which are without any fixed form and are written on irregular- 
sized sheets of paper, mostly report the arrival in the small town or chen $m 
where the rent-collector was living of yamen runners (ch'ai-yu 2€ 7) or boat- 
men (chou-p'an fit Rt) from the hsien city. These runners and boatmen were 
minor employees or retainers of the local government whose original duties 
were to act as messengers, collect taxes, maintain law and order, watch and 
arrest dissidents, and to perform miscellaneous services around the local 
yamen. However, in these letters from the bursary rent-collectors it is clear 
that they were employed as a coercive force to press tenants to pay their 
rents. They appear to have been dispatched from various Asien governments 
in the area,®° and are referred to as ‘ Ch‘ang-ch‘ai’ E 3, ie. runners from 
Ch‘ang-chou hsien, ‘ Yüan-ch'ai' Jê 2, ie. runners from Yüan-ho hsien, or 
‘Fu-ch‘ai’ Kf 3€, i.e. runners from the prefectural government at Su-chou. 

These official runners brought with them a list of tenants who were in 
arrears or had defaulted, the Ch‘ien-tien k‘ai-tan ZR (Hl BB Wi, which had been 
prepared for them by the bursary clerks, and called upon each tenant for 
payment. If they wanted to take a tenant into custody and thus force him 
to pay his rent they required the warrant (ch‘teh-chiao) referred to above, and 


57 See Muramatsu (1), table 20, pp. 138-9, and table 21, pp. 142-4. 

55 Seo Muramatsu (1), 185-47. 

5* See Mur&matau (4), pp. 149-163, where I reprint in full the texts of the available letters. 

¢0 Presumably the runners came from the county yamen in whose jurisdiction the lands lay. 
The register of warranta of arrest of the Yü-ching tsu-chan bursary of the Wu clan mentions 
not only runners from the local authorities mentioned in the text, but also those from Wu-hsien 
(Wu-ch’ai £L 3€). It thus seems that the bursary’s lands were scattered over the fu of Su-chon, 
and in the three counties of Ch'ang-chou, Yüan-ho, and Wu-hsien. 
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they also had to carry an official tablet (kuan-píat ‘Er HR) authorizing their 
mission. The village elders such as ching-ts‘ao 8E 3& and ching-pao R FR, 
who were also responsible for the maintenance of order and for the collection 
of taxes, also regularly collaborated with the bursary rent-collectors and yamen 
runners, especially in the case of arresting defaulting tenants. 

The official underlings employed in the private task of collecting rents on 
behalf of a landlord bursary naturally tried to claim the most pretentious 
official authority for their mission. But at the same time the entire expense 
of their trip to collect rents was borne by the bursary, and was usually paid 
in advance by the rent-collectors and recovered from the rents remitted to the 
bursary. The runners were given daily remuneration according to a roughly 
fixed scale,** varying according to whether they were travelling alone by land 
(tan-han 38 EA) or in pairs by land (shuang-han E Ei), alone by boat 
(tan-shus WE 7K) or in pairs by boat (shuang-shut Ek 7k). The rent-collectors 
paid all the expenses of their accommodation ‘ food, room, oil, and firewood ’ 
(fan-fang yu-huo f B3 3h K). A special customary charge also had to be paid 
for their carrying the official tablet of authorization (kuan-p'ai), known as 
‘ tablet charge’ (p'at-fes fi? 3%), and those carrying these tablets were also 
entitled to a special personal pourboire known as jun-chth 3E. 35.9 

Thus official duties and the serving of private interesta were very closely 
interrelated. Some authors, such as T'ao Tzu-ch'un (1821-91) fig F 3%, a 
scholar official, poet, and philanthropic physician of Su-chou, claimed that 
‘the official lictors of the county yamens (hsten-shu lii RR "E $h 4) were 
always in short supply during the winter month when the collection of rent 
arrears was usually carried out, because so many of them had had to be sent 
out into the countryside to collect rente for so many landlords. As a result, 
the Asten government usually had to hire city layabouts (ch‘eng-shth chiu-po 
wu-latjen bk TT FH HE SE WA A) who were sent to the bursaries to act as 
official runners. When the landlord or bursary sent out to collect rents in the 
villages, the collectors were always accompanied by such °“ lictors ". The boat 
by which these people travelled along the canals was commonly called the 


*! See Muramatsu (4), 183-6. See also Naitó Kenkichi [A] BR WE, Ff, Rikubu seigo ohükas 
X HS nk SE FE HH. reprinted Tokyo, 1990, 41, and Hsiao Kung-chuan, Rural China: 
imperial control in the nineteenth century, Seattle, 1960, 63-6. 

6 The Ch'u-ch‘teh pei-ch'a register mentioned in the text gives (on p. 50b) the following 
rates of remuneration paid to runners from Ch‘ang-chou county in the winter of 1897. One 
runner going alone by land 425 cash per diem; a pair going by land 750 cash ; fee for taking 
one tenant into custody, 600 cash; fee for putting one tenant in a cangue, 490 cash; accom- 
modation for one runner per diem 60 cash. For further detail, see Muramatsu (4), 190-1. 

* Among the documents from the Yü-ching teu-chan in the Diet Library was found a bill 
requesting the payment of such jus-chih consideration of two silver dollars for the runners 
bearing the official tablet entitling them to collect rente (chui-tsu-p'ai 38 XE BED. This bill 
was addressed by a certain Wan Ch'ing-hstian of the Office of Rites in the yamen of Bu-chou fu, 
to a graduate named Wu En-ch'ing, who must have been the owner of the bursary, and the 
shih-yeh or clerks of the bursary, at its office in She-chia hsiang lane, Su-chou. Ses Muramatsu 
(4), p. 163, and document no. 68. 
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“lictors boat” (ch‘at-chuan 2 jt), and everybody was frightened and 
disturbed by its appearance.’ 94 


y 


The landlord bursaries, then, sometimes had their tenants arrested when 
they defaulted in paying rent. But of course not all tenants who fell into 
arrears with their rent payments were automatically arrested. For one thing 
there were so many of them that it would have been impossible to confine 
them all in any ‘ tenants’ lock-up.95 For another, such action would in the 
long run have been counter to the interests of the landowning class. In the 
four volumes of rent-books from the Kung-shou-chan bursary listing payments 
of rent from lands owned by the Kung-shou-t‘ang and Ku Lo-shou-t'ang for 
the four-year period 1906-9, 175 out of a total of about 250 tenants fell into 
arrears with their rent, while 19 were continuously in default. None the less, 
during these years only 7 tenants were actually arrested. 


TABLE 7 
Cases of arrest of tenants of lands of the Kung-shou-t‘ang and Ku Lo-shou-t‘ang 
estates administered by Kung-shou-chan bursary — . 
Case no. Acreage Rent paid Rent paid Period Remarks 


of plot current previous of 
(mou) year year detention 
1 3۰10 nil paid 11 Dec.—? 
2 1:35 none until paid 16-23 Nov. rent paid 
arrested 20 Nov. 
9 4-80 none until nil 16-24 Nov. rent paid 
arrested 24. Nov. 
4 0-76 none until paid 2-16 Nov. rent paid 
arrested 29 Nov. 
5 3°80 nil arrears 91-24 Nov. tenant’s wife, 
22-24 Nov. and son also 
arrested 
6 3:26 nil arrears 20 Nov.—- 
4 Dec. 
1 3°50 nil arrears 


As is shown in table 7, in each of these seven cases no rent whatever had 
been paid for the current year until the time of arrest, but apart from the third 
case, some at least of the previous year's rent had been paid. I have attempted 
to trace the history of the families involved in these seven cases, and have 
found that all were very poor peasants whose rents had in the past fallen into 


64 See T'ao Tzu-ch’un Bg F zig, Tsu-ch'üeh 1 RE, 18-42, 118, 12a-b, 14a. 
*5 Seo Amano Motonosuke, Shina ndson zakki (p. 508, n. 3), chapter entitled ° So-shü no 
kosaku-seido’ É& J| O حزم‎ TE tB] E. 


** See table 6 above, also see Muramatsu (1), 150-1. 
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arrears in successive years, and some of them were tenants of lands which had 
been flooded. None the less, none of them had defaulted completely for succes- 
sive years (li-nien ch'üŭan-ch'ien) and most had paid at least something every 
year. At the same time the same rent-books include many other tenants who 
had paid nothing for several successive years without suffering arrest.” In 
three of the cases recorded, the rent was paid after the tenant had been detained 
for a few days, but in the other cases there is no statement that rent was paid, 
and yet the tenant was released. In the fifth case the bursary had the tenant’s 
wife and then his second son, who was still young, arrested. 

Case no. 3 is particularly interesting. It concerns a tenant called Wu 
Yüan-chang, who was tenant of two plots in different yü. His rent fell into 
arrears both in 1905 and in 1906. In 1906 he did not pay when the rent collector 
demanded payment for the second time, and was arrested. Now Wu Yiian- 
chang was not only himself a tenant, he was also a rent-collector for the bursary, 
and the headman of a yi $f FF. He was thus certainly not among the poorest 
class of tenants, and it is possible that he was arrested not because he was too 
poor to pay his rent, but because he was too independent to do so. 

It is clear that the bursary clerks and the rent-collectors gave considerable 
thought to each case before ordering an arrest. But when an arrest was con- 
sidered feasible, and when it was judged to provide an example to others and 
to correct the offender, they did not hesitate to have not only the tenant but 
members of his family and even the local headman taken into custody. Some- 
times the arrested man was placed in a cangue or wooden collar chia jig ° 
and imprisoned in a tenants’ lock-up, in an attempt to force the tenant, his 
family, or his neighbours to pay the rent and have the hostage released. 

The regular legal process for taking a tenant into custody was as follows. 
(1) The bursary clerks prepared a list of defaulting tenants who were further 
described in such terms as ‘ disorderly tenant? (luan-tien $L fM), ‘intractable 
tenant’ (han-ten 44 fH), ‘bad tenant’ (pi-tien 3ib {M or FE fH), or ‘bad 
tenant who refuses to pay his debts’ (pi-k'ang tren-hu JE t; 18 F). (2) The 
prefect or magistrate then issued a warrant (ch‘teh-chiao 4] Bj) (see plate vr), 
ordering the headman of the locality to apprehend the tenant. (3) The runners. 
from the local yamen went out to the countryside to serve the warrant. (4) The 
runners, local headmen, and rent-collectors jointly went to make the arrest. 

The actual warrant was served upon the local headman, chtng-ts‘ao or 
ching-pao, and it is thus unlikely to have found its way into library collections. 
I have only located one incomplete ch‘teh-chiao, issued by the Fan Charitable 
Estate in 1878, which is in the National Diet Library. However, both the 
National Diet Library and the Toyó Bunko possess blank forms for making 
out such warrants, which are cast in almost exactly the same form as the 
example issued by the Fan Charitable Estate. The blank in the National Diet. 


*' See Muramatsu (1), 159-60. 
55 See H. G. H. Woodhead, A journalist in China, London, 1934, 24; Naitó Kenkichi, 
Rikubu setgo chükas, 104. 
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Library has been cut in half and the reverse side used to make a memorandum 
of rents received. At the Toyd Bunko I also discovered about 20 blank forms 
of a Republican period document which, although cast in very different form, 
clearly had the same purpose as the ch‘teh-chtao employed in the Ch'ing period. 

These Republican period documents were found between the pages of the 
rent-book for the lands owned by the Chiin-hao estate and administered by 
the Kung-shou-chan bursary in 1929. Although they are blank forms rather 
than actual warrants, almost all the wording is printed on them with spaces 
left only for the insertion of concrete details such as the name of the tenant 
to be arrested, the title of the bursary, and the site of the lands involved. 
These pro forma warrants are thus valuable evidence about the arrest of 
defaulting tenants. 

The blank form comprises a statement addressed to the county (hsten) 
authorities that a certain refractory tenant (wan-iten Wi fH) named . . . had 
dared to resist the collection of his due rent and refused payment (tng-kang 
pu-wan BE $i; AR SE), followed by a request that the authorities should strictly 
enforce his arrest (ch‘th-t's yen-chut fl HE WR 3B). It then states that a lst 
of tenants in arrears had already been placed on file, and that, none the less, 
the tenant had persisted in refusing to pay his rent. It then continues that, 
since the taxes due on the land come from the rents paid by the tenant, unless 
the bursary requested the aid of the authorities in arresting him and forcing 
him to pay his rent there would be no way for the landlord to meet his tax 
liability. The local authorities were thus requested to order the yamen runners 
responsible for rent collection (ts‘ut-tsu li ff x8. JE) quickly to take the tenant 
into custody at the local branch police post (kung-an fen-chü Ty Z 4k fay); 
and there together with the head of the local watch, press him to pay. If he 
still refused, he should be detained for a while and ordered to complete his 
payment within a specified time-limit. If by any chance he still continued to 
resist, his case was to be referred to the committee for settling rent payments 
(tien-tsu chu-fen wei-yüan hui fl BH Bû 49 Æ Ej © ( and punished in accordance 
with the law, so as to teach him a lesson.9? 

The most important feature of this wording is the rationalization which it 
gives for the exercise of official authority, by the employment of the police 
and the police lock-up, to collect private rents and enforce the payment of 
private rent liabilities, on the grounds that failure to collect rent would lead 
to non-payment of taxes. This same theorization was also to be found on the 
tsu-yu documents, and must have been repeated, often explicitly, in many 
other instances. But even when it was not spelled out, it was always tacitly 
understood in dealings between local authorities and landlord bursaries. 

The ch‘teh-chiao, then, was an official warrant for the arrest of a private 
person on official authority. It should thus have been lawfully drawn up and 
issued by the local government. But on close examination the surviving 
examples of ch‘ich-chiao not only show some variations in wording, which 


65 See Muramatsu (1), 170-4. 
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would not be expected in an official document, but also each bears a printed 
seal of the bursary or the charitable estate on whose behalf they were to be 
issued.” It would thus appear that blank forms of ch'teh-chtao warrants must 
have been printed and kept ready in the bursaries. This assumption is sup- 
ported by the large number of loose blank warrant forms found between the 
pages of the Kung-shou-chan rent-book, and by the other example where the 
reverse of one of these forms had been used to write a memorandum. It would 
seem that not only were the local authorities co-operating with the bursaries to 
collect rents, but that the bursaries themselves were not simply pressing their 
tenants for payment, but were exercising a pseudo-official authority over their 
tenants by themselves drawing up and issuing warrants for official execution. 

The Ch‘u-ch‘veh pet-ch‘a (plates 1x-x) of the Yü-ching tsu-chan bursary 
was, as I have said, a register of the issue of such warrants, and gives us valuable 
and detailed information about the employment of official employees in the 
collection of rent. One section of the book is an account 7 of the number of 
days spent by the runners from various county offices in calling upon defaulting 
tenants, and of other incidental expenses ?* which this involved, such as costs 
of accommodation and customary fees for carrying the official tablet (chih-p'as 
#4 HE), for putting the refractory tenant in a cangue (tsu-ts-chia # HE fg or 
simply $), and for making an arrest (chiao-chu WẸ} 35), etc.” 

Another part of the register lists tenants (ffl), bad tenants (pi-t&en FE fW), 
or bad refractory tenants (pi-k'ang tren-hu عرز‎ i fii. R) with their addresses, 
and the name of the headman (ching $ or ching-ts‘ao 85 35$) of the sub-district 
where they lived. This list is a chronological one and is clearly a memorandum 
of the tenants who were to be arrested, and the local headmen who were to be 
requested to assist. A third section of the register gives details of the arrest 
of various individual tenants. 

Through this register, the arrest of tenants of the bursary can be traced in 
vivid detail. For example, in the autumn of 1890 the bursary had 17 tenants 
arrested, and in 1891 more than 20.74 In the spring of 1900 31,200 cash were 
paid out in expenses and fees for the runners from Ch'ang-chou county, and 
no less than 82,175 to those from Yüan-ho county.’ We can also follow in 
detail the process of such an arrest. 

For example, because of non-payment of rents by & tenant called Han 
Lao-hu $i # Bt holding land in the 11th t‘u of the 24th tu of Yüan-ho county, 
a certain Wang = 75 was taken into custody on 20 October 1890. On 
28 October, b November, and 9 November the local headman was called to 


70 See Muramatsu (4), 142, (6), 25. 71 See Muramatsu (4), 186—965. 

73 ibid. 73 See Muramatsu (4), 198-5. 

74 See Muramatsu (4), 177-80. 

75 See Muramatsu (4), 186-8. 

'* Several surnames, such as Wang +, Yü IK, Chou aj, Ch'eng Xd, eto., repeatedly 
appear in the documents as sureties. These must be the names of local elders or headmen who 
went surety not only for the payment of taxes, but also for the payment of rent within the 
prescribed time-limit. 
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account (pi Hz) 77 and on the last date somebody (presumably the detainee) was 
put in a cangue (chia 87(. On 12 November the pi order was rescinded 
(k‘ai-pi BB. JE), but the obstinate tenant was exhibited to the populace at the 
gate as an example (fa-t‘ou-men $% JA F4).78 The headmen and constables of 
various tu connected with the case were called to account (pt) again on 
17 and 20 November and 2, 8, 12 December. On 13 February of the following 
year Wang was again arrested. P$ orders were issued to the local headmen on 
19 and 26 February and 3 and 16 March. On 3 March Wang was again put in 
a cangue and exhibited to the populace at the gate. 

Obviously a single case could cause a great deal of trouble, and in addition 
many arrested tenants became ill during their detention, owing to the very 
bad conditions of confinement, and had to be released through sickness (ptng- 
shih 3g 8). In the spring of 1892 three of the bursary’s tenants were arrested, 
all of whom had subsequently to be released because of illness."? The reason 
why this was done is made clear by a case recorded in another rent-book, of an 
unidentified bursary, held by the Tóyó Bunka Kenkyiijo.®® Here a tenant 
called Chang A-ts‘ao, who had been cultivating 11-2 mou of paddy and paying 
11-9 shth of rice as rent, had fallen into arrears and in 1931 failed to make any 
rent payment. He was arrested and detained in a tenants’ lock-up (hen-tsu 
ch'u fen so (Hi #1 WR & PT) where he fell sick and died. The rent-collector 
who had had the tenant detained then consulted with the relatives of the 
deceased man, who agreed not to press & case against him on condition that 
100 silver dollars Mex. should be paid to them in compensation, and all out- 
standing liabilities for rent cancelled. The deceased's son also accepted a 
coffin for his father's burial from the rent-collector, and the affair was settled. 


VI 


The landlord bursary in l&te Ch'ing Kiangnan thus functioned as a little 
state within the state, and its owner and even his clerks could exercise real 
authority. We find, for example, letters written by local officials to bursary 
owners and bursary clerks 5! in which, even when the authorities were 
demanding taxes due from bursary land, the tone and wording usually remains 
very courteous and respectful. 5? 

We have seen how the bursaries arrogated official authority in the issue 
of warrants. There is a further field where they may have usurped official 
responsibility. There are already a number of excellent and thorough studies 


77 The precise meaning of ps مأل[‎ is obscure. But it seems to mean ' to call a local headman 
to account’. See Giles’s dictionary, p. 1092, under Hy 2. 

78 The meaning of fa-t'ou men is also unclear. The interpretation given was suggested by 
Professor L. S. Yang. 

79 See Muramatsu (1), 196-9. 

80 This book has no title. The blook-centre of each page is inscribed Cheng-teu ts‘e E FH W. 

51 Seo Muramatsu (6), 22-3, and documents from the Ching-yü tsu-chan in the National 
Diet Library. 

51 Seo Muramatau (0), 22-3. 
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on the documents known as ' Fish-scale maps’ (Yü-lin t‘u-ts‘e fü BE W JUD), 
the official cadastral registers and plans which had been compiled since Sung 
times as a basis for land-tax collection.“ But recently I have formed the 
impression that some at least of the surviving ' Fish-scale maps’, some at least 
of those Ch‘ing period land books listed by libraries in this category, were 
not in fact such documents compiled officially by the state for the purpose of 
tax collection, but were rather private compilations made by landlord bursaries 
for the purpose of their own private collection of rents. 

The landlord bursary exercised & semi-state power over its lands and 
tenants, then, in various ways.®> But this should not be taken to imply that 
the state gave any formal and explicit recognition to the political or legal 
independence of the bursary within its own lands as a result of the limited 
power of local authorities to exercise strict control over remote districts. The 
bursaries’ control of their lands and their peasants depended in fact upon the 
theory that the payment of taxes to the state was a common duty of both 
the landlords and their peasant tenants. It was only on these grounds that the 
bursaries could invoke the aid of the state in their dealings with tenants who 
had defaulted in payment of their private liabilities, have them arrested, 
detained, sometimes even killed, and treated as criminals. 

The bursaries remained really powerful at least until the early 1920's. 
Until then, 16 was the accepted thing for a scholar or official who had had a 
successful career and managed to save some capital, to invest this in land and 
settle down as a gentry landlord. In the social and institutional situation of 
the late nineteenth century this was the most easy, secure, and respectable 
way of living a prosperous, independent, and influential life. 

But, as we have seen from the case of the Kung-shou-chan bursary and 
ita owner Fei Chung-shen, in the present century the situation was radically 
changed. Immediately after the Nationalists came to power in 1927-8 Fei’s 
landlord enterprise ceased to be profitable, and in the early 1930’s he was 
petitioning the state to confiscate his lands in payment of his tax habilities. 
His sons did not dream of becoming landed gentlemen or bursary owners. 
Two became engineers after studying in Shanghai and abroad, the third 
became a university professor. It is clear that the tremendous radical funda- 
mental transformation of Chinese society as a whole which began to gather 
momentum in the 1920's had also deeply affected landlordism. 

*! See Niida Noboru, Chtigoku Adsetsht kenkyu 2.  Tochi-hó: Torihiki-hó, Tokyo, 1960, 
un Muramatsu (3), especially 247—50, 252-61, 267-73, 278-9, and 317-23. The reasons 
for my belief that some of these Y@-lin i'u-ts'e are private compilations made by landlords or 
bursaries are as follows. First, the numbers of the oh‘iu i embanked areas in which the 
land-strips are listed are not consecutive, and are often very discontinuous. This would certainly 
mean that the listing of land-strips in these books is not exhaustive but selective. Next, the 
amounts of rice given against each plot are often as large as one skih per mou. This can hardly 
represent tax, but would on the other hand make sense if interpreted as rent. See Muramatsu (5) 


on this problem. 
t5 See the works of Amano Motonosuke and Chou Ch'i-chung cited above, p. 568, n. 3. 
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TABLE 8 


Change in the net profit from lands belonging to the Chs-hao and under the 
management of the Ching-yti tsu-chan bursary, 1893-1928 


Rents 
(shth of rice) 


*193-797 
*176-347 
*211-317 
*219-564 
*175-799 
*1 96-074 
*301-045 
*347-749 
*344-010 
* 9 


1,144۰701 
*1,895-690 





a After the beginning of the Republic in 1911 the standard unit of currency was changed 
from the copper cash to silver dollar (ytan). 

The last material which I wish to present directly illustrates this transforma- 
tion. It comprises 24 volumes entitled Pao-hstao ko-hao pe-ch'a R $8 A B 
RH Gr, which are possessed by the National Diet Library, Tokyo. These 
are account books compiled by the Yü-ching tsu-chan bursary between 1893 
and 1928, which preserve an almost unbroken record of the annual balance 
of land managed by the bursary for various outside landowners. The bursary 
made an annual report to each owner of rents received, taxes paid, and expenses 
incurred by the bursary including bursary commission (chan-fer 88 3%) and 
the various payments made to the local authorities or to their employees. *¢ 

Of the 34 landowners (hao) depositing lands with the bursary in 1893, 
three at least are still to be found in the list for 1928, and had kept their land 


** See Muramateu (5), 3-21. 
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continuously under the bursary's management.’ The information given in the 
accounts &bout the lands managed on behalf of these three owners have made it 
possible for me to trace their profits and losses for 24 years in the period 1893- 
1928. The results show some of the startling changes in the economics of 
landed investment, which undoubtedly were & vital factor in preparing the 
stage for the land reforms later undertaken by P‘eng Pai and Mao Tse-tung. 

In table 8 (p. 597) I have taken one of these three owners, the Chi-hao 
A WE, as a representative case, and try to give a balance sheet of the profits 
from their lands over this period.55 

These changes can be seen even more clearly in the graph below. 
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Fra. 1. Change in net profit from landed property of Chi-hao managed by Ching-yü tau-chan 
bursary, 1893-1928. 


57 See Muramatau (6), 27-30. 
** For my detailed argument on the reasons for selecting this particular property as repre- 
sentative, see Muramatsu (5), 38, 51. 
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It is clear that the period falls into at least four stages. (1) During the years 
down to 1905, income, tax, and other expenses of the landlord all remained 
relatively stable and roughly in equilibrium. (2) During the period from the 
Russo-Japanese War to the 1911 Revolution, rents rose steeply, but taxes and 
other expenses lagged behind, resulting in a rapid increase in net profits. 
(3) The period 1912-17 remained very profitable for the landlord with rising 
income from rents and relatively steady tax rates and other expenses. (4) After 
1918 or 1919 the growth of income from rents evened out and stopped, while 
expenses, particularly tax demands, grew suddenly and ever-increasingly, 
resulting in a sudden and dramatic decline in net profite during the 1920's.5? 

On the surface landlordism in the late nineteenth century and the 1920's 
and 1930's shows many of the same features, and in reading the procedural 
documents connected with rent-collection and tenants’ arrests from before 
and after the 1911 revolution I have always been impressed by the apparent 
lack of change in the attitudes of the authorities towards the landlords and 
bursaries, and in the powerful domination which landlord and bursary were 
able to exercise over their lands and tenants. But it seems clear that this 
surface lack of change in fact masks the steady advance of fundamental 
economie changes which suddenly became manifest in the period immediately 
after the first World War, and set the scene for the decades when China at 
last plunged into fundamental and revolutionary social changes. 


*? See Muramatsu (5), 38-61, for a detailed analysis of these figures. 


THE GLORIOUS VICTORIES OF 'AMDA SEYON, 
KING OF ETHIOPIA 


By EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


‘Amda Seyon was one of the most outstanding Ethiopian kings of any age 
and a singular figure dominating the horn of Africa in the fourteenth century. 
Almost alone among Ethiopian rulers he was fortunate in having his principal 
campaign against Adal chronicled in a manner worthy of this exploit, for, in 
contrast to much of the literature preserved in Go‘ez, ‘Amda Seyon’s chronicler 
could wield his pen with dexterity and some literary panache. 

Though Muslim traditions mention friendly relations between Muhammad 
and the Negus, the principal expansion of Islam occurred at a time when the 
Aksumite state was in a period of decline. The Persians had disrupted the sea 
and trade routes in the Red Sea, and the Muslim conquests soon enveloped the 
whole of Arabia and North Africa. Ethiopia was thus severed, at least 
temporarily, from its spiritual source, the Patriarchate of Alexandria. In fact, 
Islam had knocked on the very gates of the Christian kingdom : it had occupied 
the Dahlak islands. The isolation of Abyssinia, which was to last for many 
centuries, had now begun. Trade and conquest were a thing of the past, and in 
the face of the great Islamic expansion there was nothing left to the people but to 
retire within their impregnable mountain fastnesses. 

While the internal upheavals in the heart of Ethiopia were at their height 
(towards the close of the first millennium a.D.), Islamic encroachment along the 
fringes of the kingdom became bolder and more dangerous. The internal 
troubles were eventually checked, and ground lost, both territorially and in the 
propagation of Christianity, was regained, but the effects of the disturbances on 
the periphery could not be mitigated in the same manner. Here the losses along 
the coastal plains proved irremediable ; the Islamization of the lowlands con- 
tinued at an accelerated pace, and Muslim powers succeeded one another in 
establishing their sovereignty, with varying degrees of effectiveness, over the 
African Red Sea littoral. But Islam threatened not only the coastal areas from 
which the Abyssinian kingdom had been cut off ; it spread its militant faith also 
among the nomadic groups who lived and moved between the sea and the 
eastern slopes of the escarpment until, finally, it began to encroach even upon 
eastern Shoa and the Sidama country. The period from the tenth to the twelfth 
century, the time of greatest internal weakness, saw the systematic penetration 
of Islam on a wide front: in the Dahlak archipelago, the Dankali and Somali 
coasts, among the Bedja in the north and the Sidama in the south, in the Ifat 
sultanate of eastern Shoa, at Harar in the east and near Lake Zway in the west, 
where Arabic inscriptions and Islamic tombs attest the radius of Muslim 
expansion. 

The slave-trade proved to be a powerful agent in the Islamization of the 
coastal plains, for it maintained the link with the Arab world and established or 
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supported such centres as Zeila or Mogadishu with their Dankali and Somalı 
hinterland. Moreover, the slave-raids undoubtedly accelerated the diffusion of 
Islam among the pagan peoples of East Africa, as conversion was the easiest way 
of escaping this recruitment. The organization of this lucrative trade was 
enormous: it set up bridge-heads deep in the interior of the country and what 
had begun as a raiding expedition developed into permanent control of entire 
areas and the establishment of a series of petty states and sultanates. 

It is impossible to say with any degree of certainty whether the origin of the 
Muslim state in eastern Shoa is due to slaving expeditions. Its beginnings are 
shrouded in impenetrable darkness, but it must have existed for a considerable 
period and have been under the rule of the Makhzumi sultans, probably since the 
late ninth century. The overthrow of this Shoan sultanate, in 1285, and its 
absorption within that of Ifat, the predominant Muslim state in Ethiopia, is 
described in a document published by Enrico Cerulli (RSE, 1, 1941, 5-42). The 
sultanate of Ifat under the Walasma dynasty had become the focus of Islamic 
expansion in Ethiopia and of all those southern nuclei of resistance to Abyssinian 
and Christian encroachment who saw in the spread of Islam the lesser evil. Hat 
was firmly established on the south-eastern fringes of the Shoan plateau and has 
impinged on many points and at several stages in the subsequent course of 
Ethiopian history. 

The war of attrition between the central Christian highlands and the Muslim 
sultanates, entrenched all along the eastern and southern fringes of the Abys- 
sinian plateau, is the principal feature of Ethiopian history during the period from 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth century. Proceeding from east to west we first 
encounter the sultanate of Adal on the Dankali and Somali coast. At times Adal 
formed part of the state of Ifat ; its ruler was styled Amir or Imam (Negus in the 
Ethiopian chronicles), and one of them who opposed the Ethiopian king ‘Amda 
Seyon’s march against Zeila, in 1332, was defeated and slain. Harar became a 
Muslim city-state and a great centre of Islamic commerce and cultural 
propagation. Ifat held the south-eastern part of the Shoan plateau and the 
slopes of the Awash rift-valley ; it was the most important of the sultanates. To 
the west of Ifat, in what is now the Arussi region, the Dawaro kingdom 
controlled large tracts of southern Ethiopia. It bordered upon the Bali sultan- 
ate, while the small principalities of Sharkha and Arababni lay between Dawaro 
and the most westerly Muslim state, Hadya, which comprised the territory of the 
Sidama and Gurage. 

Those were the Muslim sultanates ranged against the Emperor ‘Amda Seyon 
(1314-44). They covered a greater area than that controlled by the Christian 
king, but the latter had the advantage of a geographically compact state, while 
the Islamic peoplés were spread in a vast semi-circle without proper communica- 
tions or political cohesion. ‘Amda Seyon seized the initiative, attacked Ifat and 
Hadya, and defeated both. He had thus gained the entire plateau down to the 
Awash river. And though these Muslim principalities displayed great powers of 
recovery, for the time being ‘Amda Seyon had relieved the pressure of Islamic 
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encroachment. Victory brought mass conversions to Christianity in its wake ; 
many monasteries and churches were founded at that time, and the name of 
‘Amda Seyon himself was registered among the saints in the Synaxarium. 

It is the chronicle of ‘Amda Seyon’s glorious victories which has now been 

rendered into eminently readable English by Dr. Huntingford.1 

` The Oxford Library of African Literature has made an excellent beginning 
with volumes by W. H. Whiteley, B. W. Andrzejewski and I. M. Lewis, 
I. Schapera, and H. F. Morris. A case can certainly be made for the inclusion in 
this series of the narrative of ‘Amda Seyon’s campaigns against the Muslims in 
the fourteenth century—provided that the annotated translation is accom- 
panied by ‘ the complete text in the original language ' (as suggested on the back 
of the dust wrapper of the series as a whole). This, alas, is a most serious 
omission in the present case, for without first establishing a sound Ethiopic text 
it 18 impossible to produce a convincing translation. The Clarendon Press has 
been uncharacteristically remiss in describing this work, on the title-page, as 
having been ‘ translated and edited’ when, in fact, no edition of the text has 
been attempted and the correct description would have been ‘ translated and 
annotated ’. 

Dr. Huntingford, well-known from his previous writings, especially in 
collaboration with Professor Beckingham, has entered into the spirit of ‘Amda 
Seyon’s time and has lavished much work on the preparation of the present 
volume. 

The introduction of some 40 pp. deals with the background of this military 
venture and provides much of the information on which H.’s translation is 
contingent. It is followed by a very helpful synopsis of the text and by the full 
translation of the narrative of the war. We are also offered, in addition, a 
translation of & summary written in Portuguese by Pero Pais early in the 
seventeenth century (= vol. 0, pp. 246-57 of the 1945 edition) which corrobo- 
rates the essential accuracy of later copies of our text. The volume concludes 
with a rendering of four of the 12 (or 13) famous Amharic royal songs, of which 
two expressly refer to ‘Amda Seyon, while a further two, in the opinion of 
Dr. Huntingford, appear to do so. There are several illustrations, useful maps 
(always a particular strength of H.’s), five indexes, and a short bibliography 
which clearly does not aim at completeness. 

The most satisfactory parts of the book are those which deal with the 
historical geography of Ethiopia. This chronicle contains a great number of 
place-names which previous: translators have largely left unidentified. H.’s 
systematic attack upon them is particularly valuable. While he would probably 
be the first to admit (see p. 31) that some of his suggestions are rather desperate 
guesses, many of them are helpful and indeed convincing. And although H. 
might be more chary of random resemblances and facile etymologizing, we 


1G, W. B. Huntingford (tr.): The glorious. victories of ‘Amda Seyon, king of Ethiopia. 
(Oxford Library of African Literature.) xii, 142 pp., front., 6 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1985. 385. 
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cannot but hope that he will undertake much further work in the field of 
historical geography. Meanwhile, it will be generally accepted that a translation 
must be judged primarily on its linguistic and literary merits. 

The ‘ Victories of ‘Amda Seyon’ had been rendered into French by Per- 
ruchon (JA, 8e Sér., xiv, 1889) and into Italian by Bruno Ducati (1939). In 
addition, there is the summary translation into Portuguese (referred to in the 
present volume) as well as the detailed English paraphrase by Bruce (Travels, 
Third ed., 1813, Ir, 43-91). H. makes no reference at all to the best translation, 
i.e. Dillmann’s ‘ Die Kriegsthaten des Königs ‘Amda-Sion gegen die Muslim ` 
(Abh. d. K. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1884, 1007-88). The advantage of this 
translation does not only lie in Dillmann's mastery of language and subject but 
also in his use of a much earlier MS (Dillmann, Bodleian catalogue, no. XXIX) 
belonging to a different filiation. It is hard to see how H. could have failed to 
notice this rendering which is so frequently referred to in the literature consulted 
by him. Acquaintance with Dillmann's work would have saved H. from many a 
pitfall. 

H.’s translation gives an adequate impression of ‘Amda Seyon’s campaign, 
but as a translation it commits many elementary blunders and a large number of 
mistakes ; there is also a great deal that betrays the amateur linguist and which 
can only be described as neither right nor wrong. H. follows Perruchon’s French 
rendering much too slavishly and is thus frequently led into error by his 
predecessor. Closer attention to the Ethiopic original would have obviated 
many of these difficulties. The translator never really tells us what sort of 
translation he is aiming at, but the many brackets and footnotes make it clear 
that it is meant to be a fairly literal rendering. The detailed observations below 
will show that H. faithfully reproduces the errors of earlier translations (adding a 
generous sprinkling of his own), but unhappily it cannot be averred that there 
are many independent felicities which compensate for these shortcomings. The 
present reviewer has reached this conclusion with much reluctance, sincere 
regret, and a good deal of anguish—especially in the case of so scholarly and 
congenial a colleague. 

At the same time it must be admitted that no translation could have been 
completely satisfactory without first establishing a text based on a careful 
collation of the existing MSS. Huntingford was, therefore, ill advised to embark 
on yet another translation (or at times a translation of a translation) before 
producing an acceptable text. H. knows of three MSS (p. 25): (1) BM Or. 821 
(= Wright 392) which was copied about the middle of the nineteenth century ; 
(2) Bibliothéque Nationale, Eth. 147 (= Zotenberg 143) copied a little earlier 
but made from the same recension as the previous one; (3) d'Abbadie 118 
(= Conti Rossini 197) of the same provenance as the other two. As these three 
MSS all derive from Dejazmatch Haylu’s recension, collation of these MSS with 
each other and, above all, with others of a different origin would have been 
essential. In fact, there are at least six other MSS, some of them very important, 
known to the present reviewer: 
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) d'Abbadie 52 (= Conti Rossini 194) ; 

) Mondon-Vidailhet 27 (Chaine catalogue); 

; ) » »2 ( 61 وو » ) 

) » 93 62 ( 29 ” ) , 

) Rüppellsche Sammlung (Rüppell, Reise in Abyssinten, I, 336 ff. ; cf. also 
L. Goldschmidt, Die abess. Handschr. d. Stadtbibliothek zu Frankfurt am 
Main) ; 

(9) Bodleian X XTX (= Bruce 88). 

It is particularly surprising that H. does not refer to no. (9), for this MS contains 

the Amharic royal songs which form part of an appendix to the present volume. 

Collation of these MSS would have advanced our knowledge beyond the text 

produced by Perruchon who used BM Or. 821 with some variants from BN Eth. 

147. Not surprisingly, these variants are of a very minor character, since both 

MSS derive from the same redaction. 

On his own evidence, H.’s translation was made from the text as printed by 
Perruchon (p. 33) and only ‘ doubtful passages ’ were checked by reference to the 
MS itself. Yet, how is one to know which passages are doubtful ? And what 
prevented H. from using at least the BM MS, for Perruchon’s version is marred 
by innumerable printing mistakes which undermine confidence in this text ? 

Since at least two of the Old Amharic royal songs expressly refer to ‘Amda 
Seyon, inclusion of a translation is clearly justified and indeed to be welcomed. 
Although a number of scholars have tried their hand at a translation (see below), 
Littmann’s Die altamharischen Kaiserlieder (Strassburg, 1914) has remained the 
only complete rendering. Littmann himself was very conscious of the inevitable 
imperfections of his translation (cf. RSO, xx, 1944, 474 ff.). In view of the fact 
that by general consensus these songs constitute the most important as well as 
the most difficult document of early Amharic, it would have been entirely 
satisfactory to reproduce Littmann’s translation as it stands. To ask an 
untrained Ethiopian student to make a translation of these remarkably complex 
songs borders on levity. The result is, of course, a mere rehash of Littmann’s 
rendering (without express acknowledgement of this fact) marred by a good deal 
of retrogression on that great Orientalist’s version. At a time when we possess at 
least seven MSS of these songs (see below), it seems pointless to translate without 
first preparing a text which is sufficiently sound to allow of such translation. 

livery system of transcription or transliteration that is consistent in itself 
should prove to be acceptable. But H. does not seem to be completely clear 
about the distinction between transliteration and transcription. The ambiguity 
of the 6th order and the absence of a sign for gemination have led H. into many 
errors (transcriptions such as makuannen (p. 24 et passim) or pappas (p. 100) run 
counter to his own rules—p. 40) and indeed into such monstrosities as mazdgbeta 

(for mazàgebta—p. 60) or asayfet (for asyeft—p. 82).* The transliteration of all 

Ge'ez words in the book (in addition to their representation in Ethiopic 


* mazügbeta or asayfet, perhaps more than anything else, show H.’s distance from Semitic 
Ethiopia. 
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characters) was completely superfluous and has quite unnecessarily produced 
countless mistakes. Moreover, what is the point of adding diacritical marks (and 
frequently wrongly) to such common words as Amhara, Harar, Tana, or 'Ezrà f 

There are some curious omissions in the bibliography. Apart from Dill- 
mann's ‘ Kriegsthaten ' (already mentioned), one misses many of Conti Rossini’s 
relevant writings. d'Abbadie's MSS have received magisterial treatment at the 
hand of this great savant (J.A, 10e Sér., xrx—xx, 1912. 11° Sér., rr, vr, 1913, 1915) 
and ought to be assessed in the light of his observations. Very important for 
‘Amda Seyon’s campaign are Conti Rossini's Note per la storia letteraria abissyna 
(1900). The edition and translation of the Mashafa berhan by Conti Rossini and 
L. Ricci (CSCO, cct—ccxt, 1964) may have come too late to receive consideration 
in the present context. But Mauro da Leonessa’s ‘ Un trattato sul calendario 
redatto al tempo di re Amda Syon’ (RSE, m, 3, 1943) is of considerable 
relevance to chronological problems. 

In fact, the chronology of ‘Amda Seyon’s reign and campaign differs in H.’s 
book from that generally accepted. He appears to agree (p. 3) with Bruce 
(Travels, Third ed., m, 43) who, if I am not in error, is the only one to date his 
reign 1312-42. The weight of evidence seems to be on the side of Dillmann 
(‘ Kriegsthaten ’, 1008), Wright (BM Catalogue, vi-vii), Conti Rossini (Note, 15), 
and Cerulli (Storia della letteratura etiopica, 35) who all posit 1314-44 ; and only 
the most cogent considerations should persuade one to dissent from these 
scholars. Again, H. gives the date of the Adal campaign as 1329 (p. 25 et passym) 
in contrast to everyone else's 1332. To justify his date he resorts to the oddest 
piece of reasoning (n. 2 on p. 53) in asserting that the author of the narrative 
must have * miscalculated ' the Ethiopian year in arriving at 1332 when he ought 
to have reached 1329 ! H. is fortified in his belief by his calculation of the date of 
Easter, but he appears to overlook that these considerations do not apply to the 
dating of the Ethiopian Easter. In any event, I know of no valid reason why we 
should abandon the year 1332 as that generally agreed for ‘Amda Seyon’s Adal 
campaign. 

The indexes appear to be very suitably arranged, but on closer inspection 1t 
will be found that there is an enormous number of omissions. Over a specimen of 
two or three pages these omissions were in excess of 20 per cent. Such central 
entries as Agawmedr (16), Bahrdar (26), Dambya (16), Marab (19), Abay * (15, 
17, 19), Conti Rossini (13), Dawit I (38), Heruy (39), Mahdara Maryam (26), 
Rinck (24), Tana (16), Tigre (1, 19), etc., are missing altogether, while very many 
other entries are listed incompletely. 


3 As an example of H.'s insufficient command of the relevant literature one might take 
pp. 27-9 where he argues that Tewodros and Galawdewos are not the kings by that name but the 
two martyrs of Antioch. But all this had already been established by Conti Rossini (Note, 15-17), 
with greatly superior arguments, and by Devos (Analecta Bollandiana, xu, 1944, 306-9). Conta 
Rossini in particular has pointed out that, if Theodore and Claudius were the emperors by that 
name, they would be likely to be interpolations which could be ascertained from the comparison 
of MSS of varying fllistion. This important aspect was never investigated by Huntingford. 

4 All these entries are given in Huntingford’s spelling. 
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I have found myself in much difficulty vts-d-vis the footnotes to the 
translation (pp. 53-110). Most of them seem to me quite redundant, for they 
generally state the obvious but do not deal with genuine difficulties in the text : 
pp. 66, 69, or 101 are cases in point. e»-££: [should read e»-4e:] hin? 1 is 
stated to be ° receptacle for arrows ' (p. 106) or bahra értra ‘ the Erythraean sea ' 
(p. 98)—but what else could it be? These explanatory notes are not only 
superfluous but they also contain many errors, either of printing or of interpreta- 
tion (e.g. p. 109). Quite a few such notes are mere repetitions (e.g. pp. 80 and 
104, 89 and 105). 

Àn excellent feature of the book is the careful cross-referencing between the 
Pais summary and the Ethiopian chronicle (pp. 111-28). In view of these 
detailed cross-references it is not clear to me what the list of parallel passages 
(pp. 41-3) 18 meant to add, particularly as it contains & number of mistakes 
(I think the first fol. 39 should read fol. 40, while the second reference should be 
fol. 41). 

Finally, the value of the work could have been greatly enhanced by closer 
attention to the available Muslim sources, especially ‘Umari and Magrizi 
(Ilmam). It would have been interesting to compare the information provided 
by these sources with the details contained in the Ethiopian narrative. 

If the tone of these observations is predominantly critical, it should not be 
thought that Huntingford’s work is devoid of value. If much of the translation, 
in the absence of detailed work on the preparation of an acceptable Ethiopic 
text, must unhappily be regarded as a gallant failure, Huntingford has at least 
drawn renewed attention to this important text and has provided much 
information in his introduction. 


Now to some details. 
` .م‎ v: not ‘all’ the Ethiopic MSS of “Amda Seyon’s war were copied in the 
nineteenth century. Bruce 88 (Bodleian XXIX) is among some important MSS 
of an earlier date. | 

p. 1, n. 2: the reference to The Ethiopians should read 98 (not 78). 

p. 2: is the Muslim area in the north not somewhat overstated on this 
otherwise excellent map? In the fourteenth century Islamic influence is 
unlikely to have embraced so much of the Tigre province. 

p. 3: ' The decline of Aksum coincided with the establishment of Islam (A.». 
622) °. This seems to me somewhat sweeping. May I refer to the complex causes 
mentioned on p. 57 of my The Ethiopians (second edition) ? I think the conflict 
between Christians and Muslims was not ‘continuous’ but rather ‘ inter- 
mittent'; there were fairly quiescent periods as well. In n. 1, for rock-hewn 
‘church’ read ‘ churches’. 

p. 4: Frumentius’ brother is referred to as Aedesius and Sedrakos in 
Ethiopian sources. Geraf is not an acceptable spelling for Grafi ; otherwise one 
has to write ‘Ameda Seyone. Note 1 does not reflect the religious situation quite 
correctly. Cf. Guidi, OM, rr, 3, 1922, 187-90; The Ethiopians (second edition), 
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105. Note 2: the Council of Chalcedon (451) is called 7041: DAPI: 
‘council of heretics '. 

p. 5, n. 3: I do not understand the contrast to which H. refers here : 'egbeta 
should, of course, read 'egebta. 

p. 8: read aramawyan (for aramaweyan). The passage at the foot of this page 
appears between quotation marks. In fact, however, it 18 not a translation but a 
paraphrase with omissions (from CSCO, xxxn, 31). 

p. 9: again, this is a paraphrase with omissions. 

p. 10, n. 1: I fail to see the object of this observation. Note 2 is an 
unfortunate piece of etymologizing ; by this process one can arrive at almost 
any explanation. For Gor see CSCO, uvu, 106 (= LVI, 118): ‘ Gor is the idol of 
Egypt and Samaria ’. 

p. 11: the translations here were clearly made from other translations and 
not from the originals. Sedenya are not ‘ rustic demons ’ (as Huntingford, misled 
by Perruchon’s translation, supposes) but ‘ oppidum Aegypt.’ (Dillmann, Lexi- 
con); for the city of Sedenya cf. also the Synaxarium for 10 Maskaram and 
Breasted, History of Egypt, 351. To describe Damot as ‘ a province lying to the 
south-west of Mugar’ is tantamount to saying that London is south-west of 
Epping. 

p. 12: curiously enough, H. omits to say that the ‘ Laws and institutions of 
the kingdom ’ are also included in his own BM MS Or. 821. There are some 
important mistakes in the translation which could have been avolded by 
consultation of Guidi’s article in RRAL, Cl. sc. mor., Ser. 5, XXXI, 1922, 69. 
Dabana is not a proper name but the Amharic for ‘royal tent’. There is a 
caesura after Belul, and Aqambale should read Aqambase. Note 1: Arabic nuššāb 
is a sing. of which the plur. form is našāšib. 

p. 13: the translation bere has serious flaws and is again very largely a 
translation of a translation. I cannot find the first line in the Go‘ez original. 
hedug is variously rendered in the same passage as ‘ district’ and as ‘chief’. It 
was not ‘Amda Seyon who ‘ set over their land beings who were not of the race of 
Adam and Eve’, but the rebels themselves had done that. Note 2: da 
Maggiora's dictionary is largely derivative and is not a source worth quoting. 
ahbay is the plural of habay, a Tigrinya word. 

p. 14: for Eskender read Eskender. The second paragraph here derives 
directly from Cerulli's Storia della lett. ettop., 53 and 59. This ought to have been 
stated, for some of it is opinion rather than fact. 

p. 16, n. 2: the term ‘ literally ’ is often used in a rather curious way ; hagar 
is ‘ country’ as well as ‘ city’. 

p. 17: bakdwrt should read bahawort. 

p. 18: The disquisition on mg kala is very odd. 

p. 19, n. 2: itis quite clear that Amano ts a nom. prop. In n. 3, the date of 
Rinck’s edition should read 1790. 

p. 20: الوطن‎ “eÎ means ‘ metropolis’. Note 1: I do not believe there is any 
substance in H.’s view that Wifat refers to the Shoan part, while Ifat relates to 
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the lowlands. See Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, 58 (cf. also Isenberg Amharic 
dicttonary). In fact, the forms Ifat, Efat, Wifat, Wafat, Yefat are mere graphic 
variants, 

p. 24: without checking the original one could not possibly guess that the 
transliteration Hatf (the designation of the Ethiopian Emperor) stands for 
>.> Also, the Arabic rendering does not reflect تحص‎ but hm: which is 
of great importance for the development of Amharic. 

p. 25: details about further MSS of our text have been given in the 
introductory part of this review. 

p. 26: why is Beta Mangest rendered as ‘ Treasury ' and not as ‘ Palace’ ? 
Why is the position of Mahdara Maryam described as ‘ about 35 miles east- 
north-east of Bahrdar Giyorgis’ instead of ‘7 miles south-west of Debra Tabor’, 
a very important centre ? It is much too sweeping to assert that most of the 
known royal chronicles belong to the redaction of 1784 (MS Bruce 88 = Bodl. 
XXIX is one of many earlier MSS). The wars of Grai were much more 
destructive than the loss of the beta mangest. Note 1: cf. the Masoretic text of 
Judges xviii, 30, for the Manasseh : Moses substitution. 

p. 27: since there exist several earlier recensions of our text, the questions 
raised on this page have a factual answer and require no speculative treatment. 
Line 17: for 43 read 41. Note 3 contains some factual inaccuracies as well as some 
errors of transliteration and translation. Incidentally, the translation ‘glorious’ 
for 4(.£ : requires no supporting argument, but H.’s reasoning is circuitous. 

p. 29, L. 1: the correct rendering of hhg-f7 : is ‘infidels’; H.’s ‘ heathen’ 
is again influenced by Conzelman's ‘ paien ’ rather than by the original. Should 
there not be a fourth group of sources for the place-names of the sultanate of 
Shoa, i.e. ‘ other Arabic documents’ ? 

p. 50 : H. is inclined to be much too cavalier in his treatment of the linguistic 
aspects of Ethiopian place-names. To take just one example which he quotes 
here from an earlier article of his (African Language Studies, m1, 1962, 186) : 
Manquarir (Moncorrer) is explained simpliciter as ‘the cold place’ (allegedly 
from má'en ‘ breadth ’ and guarir ‘ cold’) ; yet it is obviously ‘ the cold spring ’ 
(from 0°76: REC: or &c-c:, depending on whether it is used as masc. or 
fem.). To connect Tumha (in Damot) with Tankua requires an act of faith rather 
than linguistic discipline. 

p. 31: read Futtth al-Habaia. 

p. 32: read tanbalat. Why Bequlzar in view of بقل زر‎ (Basset’s ed. of Futūh 
al-Habasa, fol. 15) and Aka: nc : ? In 1. 3 of the final paragraph, add: in 
BM MS 392. 

p. 33: the reference to n. 2 has disappeared in 1. 14. To quote from the Bible 
is not the prerogative of the ecclesiastical profession in Ethiopia. 

p. 34: the substance of the first three lines also appears at pp. v, 27, 41. 
Section VI: does the gist of this not already appear in sections rr and Iv? 
For n. 1 cf. Zanutto, Manoscritti etiopici, 68-9. 


5 P. 16 of the Arabic text of Rinck's edition of 1115027578 
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p. 36:. the identifications of place-names here seem to be very largely 
guess-work. For das cf. Amharic 4n: ‘ hut’. 

pp. 38-9: the importance of the Amharic royal songs warrants a few 
observations. In addition to the four MSS mentioned by H. there are at least 
three others : 

(b) Mondon-Vidailhet (Chaine catalogue) no. 45 ; 

(6) d’Abbadie 118 (= Conti Rossini 197) ; 

(7) Rüppell (Frankfurt) (= Goldschmidt catalogue, p. 60). 

It is of the utmost importance to produce a critical edition, making use of all 
known MSS of these songs, on which alone a reliable translation can be based. 

Guidi’s publication of the text (RRAL, Ser. 4, v, 1889) was based on Bodl. 
MS Bruce 88 with variants from BN Éth. 147 (and not the other way round—as 
Huntingford states). Huntingford also avers that ' Guidi's text and Littmann’s 
version show that there is a certain amount of divergence between the manu- 
scripts ', but since Littmann’s version was made from Guidi's text, knowledge of 
these divergences (and they do exist and make an edition imperative before 
translation is attempted) cannot derive from this source. 

It would have been of the utmost importance to refer to Praetorius's remarks 
on p. ll of his Amharische Sprache and, above all, to his part-edition and 
translation in the appendix to his great masterpiece. 

The division of verses varies somewhat between Bodl. Bruce 88 and BN Éth. 
147 (— Zotenberg 143), and the latter also has an additional section (listed under 
(l in Zotenberg's catalogue). The reviewer is in agreement with the views 
expressed by S. Strelcyn (JSS, rx, 1, 1964, 257), and before anything else is 
written on these songs, it would appear essential to explore the precise linguistic 
status of the language in which they are couched. 

Apart from the translations by Littmann and Praetorius, the reviewer is aware 
of the following part-translations : Pereira, Cangdo de Galavdevos, Lisbon, 1898 ; 
Conti Rossini, RSO, x, 1925, 494, 514; Pagtografia ettopica e gle att di 
Yafgeranna Eger, 1937; Littmann, Gesch. d. aeth. Lit., 263 ff.; Cerulli in È. 
Accad. d'Italsa : Conferenze e letture del Centro Studs per 4 Vicino Oriente, 1, 
75-6; Basset, Futüh al-Habaša, 189. 

p. 39: ‘ Ethiopic, more properly called Ge'ez ' seems odd and is tantamount 
to ‘German, more properly called Deutsch '.—' Ge'ez . . . & Semitic language 
from South Arabia’ is a remarkable over-simplification and in this form 
certainly not correct.—‘ Ethiopic . . . ceased to be spoken about a thousand years 
ago, though it has a large body of literature....’ The logic of this statement 
seems rather strange. 

p. 40: Ethiopic ‘has three daughter languages’. The term ‘daughter’ may 
not necessarily do justice to the full complexity of the situation—but why 
‘three’ ? What about Gurage, Harari, Gafat, and Argobba ?— Ethiopic’ 1s 


* A critical analysis of all known MSS of the Amharic royal songs has been undertaken by 
Mme. J. Mantel-Nidsko (in an—alas still unpublished—diploma thesis at the University of Warsaw, 
1956). Cf. B. Streloyn in Proceedings first Int. Congr. of Africanists, 1964, p. 106, n. 2. 
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Ge'ez, the general adjective being ‘ Ethiopian’. The Ozford English dictionary 
rightly admits Ethiopic ° now only with reference to the language’. ‘ Syllabic 
alphabet ’ is a contradictio tn adjecto. For ‘ alphabet’ read ‘ script’. ‘ Radical 
letters’ is nonsense ; read ‘consonants’. For the purposes of transcription it is 
customary to use l.c. forms only. Correct the second character to read a. The 
first p should read p. To transliterate te, etc., as kw is wrong; read, instead, 
kua, gua, qua, hua or better: ka, ete. 

p. 953: H. almost invariably fails to distinguish between indicative and 
subjunctive in Ethiopic : ‘let us write’ is wrong. Perruchon correctly renders 
‘nous écrivons’. In 1. 8 ‘ seeks help ’ is a mistranslation for ‘ while we seek’. In 
1. 11 read ° let us seek ’ for ‘ we also seek’. In 1. 12 ‘ they’ should read ‘ He’: 
this has some doctrinal significance. In the second paragraph, read: ‘the 
arrogant and perfidious King of the Infidels had revolted against him’ and 
delete H.’s misconstruction. Incidentally, ‘rebels’ should read ‘ infidels’ 
throughout the book whenever used to characterize the Muslims. 


In the following I shall pick out a few random points only, as it is clearly 
impossible to correct the entire translation. 

p. 54: write: “Sabraddin’ for ‘Sabradin’ throughout. Note 4: لج‎ 

p.95, n. 1: the distinction which H. makes between 4.9% and "r^^ is 
not, in this form, accurate. Note 4: the form œen is interesting for the 
development of Amharic. Read “wı H. often follows Perruchon in an 
erroneous paragraph division ; on this page, l. 10 is, in fact, part of the sentence 
with which the paragraph in l. 9 ends. 

p.56: Huntingford : ‘ and (it is) a gift which he sent to the king. [paragraph 
division]. And he gave permission to his soldiers to kill everyone...’. 

Correct rendering : ' the tribute, which he had levied for the king, he gave to 
his soldiers that they might fight for him’ (cf. also Dillmann, ‘ Kriegsthaten ’, 
1013). 

p. 57: Dillmann )' Kriegsthaten ’, p. 1014, n. 2) had already adduced cogent 
reasons why the translation now proffered by Huntingford in ll. 6-8 could not be 
correct. In ]. 22 H.'s translation ‘ the constitution of the Holy Spirit’ confuses 
cet ‘constitution’ (V sr‘) with teats (V rsy) quality, disposition '. 
@AC“h : dè ' cannot mean ° with javelins, with arrows’. Dillmann (op. 
cit., 1014) reads AC“ 1 ûû: ' wooden lances’. 

p. 01: Nt: and g"$0: are both translated as ‘altar’ in the same 
sentence. It appears somewhat rash to introduce the Falashas (who, as far as I 
know, are never expressly mentioned) at the first reference to ‘ renegades who 
are like Jews’. 

p. 62: H. confuses 47A: with 4*3: in rendering #291 An: hcirfà : 
as ‘ subject them to the rule of Christ ' instead of ‘ in his zeal for the religion of 
Christ'. kababa in the sense of ° invest a person with an office ' is not known to 


me. 
p.64: H. confuses قط‎ 1 ‘loins’ with «gd: ‘bosom’. ' the sena kini of his 
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magic’ is, of course, nonsense; the elaborate footnote 2 is quite redundant. 
hy: hy: æt: simply means ‘ his witchcraft’ or ' his talisman’. 

p. 66: the object of the footnote eludes me. 

p. 69: ditto. 

pp. 70-1: I find myself in great difficulty here, for I have neither any 
recollection nor any record of having furnished the translation of the so-called 
proverb with which Huntingford credits (or, as it turns out, debits) me. I have 
no idea how I am supposed to have arrived at the translation here offered. One 
thing, however, is certain : I could not possibly have been aware of the context. 
Looking at the passage as a whole, it seems to me that some of the unknown 
words must be proper names of places. In fact, the crucial passage is unlikely to 
be a proverb but appears to be a simile which the king uses to make his point. 
There seems every reason to think that Dillmann (‘ Kriegsthaten ', 1023) saw 
this passage in its proper light and gave a convincing rendering of it. At the 
same time, it is interesting to record Conti Rossini’s view: ‘Approfitto 
dell’occasione per segnalare che, avendo io fatto interrogare i monaci di Debra 
Dammd sul senso dei proverbi a pag. 42 del testo Perruchon, proverbi che il 
Ducati salta senz'altro, non mi fu possibile di trarne alcun costrutto : i vocaboli 
a noi ignoti sembrano ignoti anche al clero del celebre antico convento" 
(* Pubblicazioni etiopistiche dal 1936 al 1945 °, RSE, rv. 1944-5 (pub. 1946), 40). 

p. 72, 1. 13: for ‘help’ read ‘release’. Note 1 will not stand up to closer 
scrutiny. 

p. 73, n. 1: text and translation here are faulty. 

p. 82: qast is ‘ bow ’—not ° arrow’. 

p. 97, n. 2: I know of no evidence to support H.’s statement that * the form 
müryi is generally used instead of máryüm when the reference is not to the 
Virgin Mary’. In fact (as H. himself appears to see), Perruchon, ' Histoire ’, 
p. 415, n. 4, immediately springs to mind as a contrary instance. 

p. 104, n. 4: read PA :. 

p. 109, n. 1: read Augg"? 1. Note 2: a simpler reason is that fkr does not 
occur in the causative form. Note 4 relates very strangely to the translation 
‘ ornaments ’. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


SOME KHOTANESE PAST PARTICIPLES 


One of the difficulties in the study of the verbal system of a language that 
is comparatively little known can be finding the appropriate past participles 
to go with present stems or the reverse. This difficulty faces those working 
with Khotanese. H. W. Bailey has only recently assigned ürsta- to Grih- ‘ to 
share’ and pdrsta- to prih- ‘to conceal’. Some further suggestions I make 
here for the first time. 

1. ker- : kalsta- ‘to sow’ 

This is really a suppletive system *kdraya- : *kršta- like Avestan karaya- : 
karšta-, Manichean Middle Persian 1 gr- : kyšt, Buddhist Sogdian ? kyr- beside 
Man. Bogd. kšt- (< *kráta- 9). Parthian * has kyšt. 

The meaning of ker- and kilsta- has never been in doubt. Already 
E. Leumann 5 translated E 23.125: hatàrra kerindt salye tīma daso-gyinau 
rrutttû ° (Nur) einmal säen sie im Jahre den Samen, (und doch) zehnfach er 
wächst’. 8. Konow had bilingual evidence from the Sanghatastitra,® where kerd 
corresponds twice with Tibetan btab (perf. < Adebs-pa ' to throw, cast '$b The 
Sanghajasütra also contained the phrase: sd uysnorü . . . kye tutu bamhyu 
kalste (84 a 1) correctly translated by Konow ‘ that being . . . who planted this 
tree’. Here the Sanskrit version is now available " in the Gilgit manuscript 
no. 37: yendyam vüptto drumah (78 a 6-7). In the vocabulary, however, 
Konow has ‘ to prepare, to plant’ and ‘ef. Av. karat’. But Avestan karst- is 
‘to cut’, something quite different from ‘to plant, to sow’. The Suvarnabha- 
sottamastütra è has : kho uhu pa{damjsydnu] gyastanu balysanu vàtà Suru yddanda 
sta kûlstandû sta uhu sädye bago (30 v 5-6, KT, v, 108) ° as you have acted well 
towards former deva-buddhas, you have planted a root of merit’ (= Sanskrit 
yathaps te 171/047 avaropitakusalamila, p. 68, 1.9, in the 
edition of J. Nobel, 1937). Here külstándà sta is used to translate avaropita- 
‘planted’. In Late Khotanese,? the pp. kista- is found spelled kasta- 
(P 2741.117, KT, u, 91) and kaista- (P 2891.19, KT. Ir, 80), with the normal 
loss of preconsonantal -l- in LKh. as in ba’ysa- from balysa- * Buddha ’. 

Two other verbs in Khotanese have an s-extension in the participle : 
prahauy- ‘to put on, wear’, pp. prahausta- and pareh- ‘ to restrain oneself ’, 
pp. parausta-. The detailed analysis of these verbs presents difficulties. 

The derivation of kista- < *hr&ta- is obscured by the fact that the only 

! W.B. Henning, ‘Das Verbum des Mittelpersischen der Turfanfragmente’, ZII, rx, 2, 1933, 192. 


1 I. Gershevitch, GMS, 5 540, n. 1, p. 84. 

? I. Gershevitch, GMS, § 147, p. 21. 

t A. Ghilam, Essai sur la langue parthe, 1939, 98; M. Boyce, The Manichaean hymn cycles 
in Parthian, 1954, 191. 

5 Maitreya-samiti, 83; E, p. 287. 

* 2788; 33a1 in 8. Konow, Saka studies, 1932. 

' Information supplied by H. W. Bailey. 

8 See S. Konow, SPAW, 1934, 440, 

° H. W. Bailey, AM, NS, 1, 1, 1949, 46. 
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other past participles ending in -älsta are from verbs whose present stem has 
*-rt e.g. hamggdlsta- (E 5.103 ; 6.27) beside the present (3 sg. mid.) hamggaltte 
(E 5.47; 6.84) < *ham-gart- ‘ to result’ or *-rd e.g. püskülsta- (E 2.108) beside 
the present (3 pl. act.) paskalinda (E 10.36) < *pats-dkard- ' to analyse ’, cf. 
BSogd. ptškr P 21 II 2 (1) and wyikyró- ‘ to pierce’ (W. B. Henning, BSOAS, 
xı, 4, 1946, 728). Similar difficulty caused Konow?® to dissociate nimalys- ‘to 
rub down ’ from its past participle ndmalsta- by taking the former < *nt-marz- 
but the latter < *nt-mard-. Parthian + shows the expected *ntmarz- : *numrdta- 
as nmrz-: nmiwit ' épurer, nettoyer’. Accordingly, H. W. Bailey ë quotes 
nimalsta- as an example of ‘ the replacement of Olran. -ršta- by -rsta-’. He 
compares the well-known case of mulysdi- ' favour, compassion" < tmržds-, 
already in 1912 compared by E. Leumann * with Avestan mərəždika-. 

Two further words show the continuation of the Old Iranian group *ršt- : 
Olr. *ršti- ‘spear’ > Kh. Adlétà (nom.-acc. pl.) (E 5.60) and Olr. *prést- 
‘back’ > Kh. paláts 14 (nom.-acc. pl.) (E 22.30). These words do not go against 
the development expected. The palatal s (4) is due, not to the Olr. *3 but to 
the palatalization caused by the final 4. It should be recalled that in the Kh. 
i-declension,!5 the normal treatment for the nom. ag. is -@ without palatalization 
e.g. arid (E 2.9) ‘envy’; nara (E 25.448) ‘wife’; balysustà (E 4.18) ‘bodhi’ ; 
masta (E 24.22) ‘month’; mulysda (E 2.58) ‘ compassion ’ ; ssdratata (E 16.4 ; 
24.12, 110, 113) ‘ goodness ' ; hajvattàtà (E 21.26) * wisdom’ ; hünd (E 21.54) 
‘blood’. But in the gen.-dat. sg. the ending is -e with palatalization e.g. arete 
(E 24.102, 104) > arata-; balysüste (E 14.62) < balysusti- ; muláde (E 4.14) 
< mulysds- ; éfüratete (E 12.5) < áfüratáti- ; hajvattete (E 3.73) < hajvattat- ; 
hüfte (E 14.99) > hünti-. Similarly, the nom.-aco. pl. shows -à with palatalization, 
e.g. masta (E 25.201) < masti-. háléti and palst: therefore imply stems hälsti- 
and palsti-, and we would expect to find the nom. sg. in OKh. as *hélsté, *palstä. 

The reason for the development of Olr. *rét- to Kh. -lst- is the palatal 
nature of Kh. l, In loan-words it is used simply to reinforce a palatal, as in 
pulfia- for punya- in E 12.37 or Kalgava- for Kasyapa- in E 14.61 et al. LKh. 
frequently has the spelling -ly- for OKh. -l- e.g. ptskalygfia (Ss. 142 v 1, KT, 
1, 82) beside OKh. páskalindà (E 15.36) ; samkhalyare (P 3513.48 v 2, KT, 1, 
225, translating ?isptah) beside OKh. sam&hah (D IIL18 v 2, KT, v, 69). Loss 
of -l- in LKh. is accompanied by palatalization of the preceding vowel, as in 
be'ysa- > balysa- ‘ Buddha’ and further examples below. 


2. drah- : drautta- ‘to fly’ 
drüh- was first made known in the fragmentary text E 18.1: ma thàjss kyr 
drraha hà bika ttu dagu. This verse is still obscure.!* H. W. Bailey conjectures 


10 S, Konow, NTS, x1, 1939, 57. 11 A, Ghilain, op. oit., 53. 

12 H. W. Bailey, TPS, 1956, 114. 

13 E. Leumann, Zur nordarischen Sprache und Literatur, 1912, 72. 

14 Explanation of paláti is due to H. W. Bailey. 

15 S. Konow, Primer of Khotanese Saka, 1949, 38 is quite unreliable. 

16 Tt has not been noticed hitherto that the phrase drreha jsä brriyikyd viraşta in the Staël- 
Holstein Miscellany (64, KT, xr, 75) provides a clear parallel with drrdha ha btkd ttu dd5u in E. 
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the meaning: ‘Do not persist in lamentation, speed, as a beloved, to that 
region '." E. Leumann !? had conjectured the meaning ' schützen ' for drah-, 
comparing °“ Av. Oraghag-, Skt trasay’. 8. Konow 1? objected in his review of 
Leumann, but he could suggest only ‘perhaps base drag-, drang-’. In his 
‘Languages of the Saka’,2° 154, H. W. Bailey gave for drah- the meaning - 
‘chattermg’ or ‘disputing’, having in mind the apparent correspondence 
between drah- and bajegs- in lyrical texts (see below). He now adopts the 
meaning ' go, run about’. 

P 2895.21 (KT, m, 40) has the verse: bat jakye draltdà hamdà spyauysam 
bamhyau, which H. W. Bailey *! translated : ' the sparrows make noise among 
the flowering trees'. He now prefers: 'the sparrows dart about among the 
flowering trees’. The passage is parallel with : 

kakva tcirauka u papüska bymjakye 

ta mi 07708276 hamda spyauysam bamhyam (P 2025.16-17, KT, m, 46) 

* The ducks, cakravakas, and hoopoes, sparrows thus sing among the flowering 
trees’. The same passage, with variant spellings, is found also in Ch. 00266.9, 
KT, m, 34, and P 2956.34, KT, m, 36. Both meanings suit the context 
equally, and it is not necessary to equate them. 

The 3 sg. pres. is found in LKh. as drahe for older *draAdtà in P 2936.6, 
KT, m, 108: müraka bisaurakà ci didû ksavū drahe ° the predatory bird which 
so much cries out and darts about ’.* 

Beside a present stem drah- one expects a pp. dratdia- on the analogy of 
such verbs as: ysdnah-‘ to bathe’, pp. ysdénautta-; pārah- ° to be established ’, 
pp. parautia-; eh- ° to reach ', pp. autta-; ürüh- ‘to move, shake ’, pp. drautta-. 
With the preverb uys-, spelled ays- as often in LKh., drauéta- is found in the 
Khotanese Rama story: aysdrauttd ma’ hà püsa pasta (P 2783.181 (20), KT, 
rr, 73) * the fly, having flown up, fell right down’. The translation” flying up ' 
and & reference to the information about the word obtained from the different 
versions of the Sudhana story were given by H. W. Bailey, BSOAS, x, 3, 1941, 
590. asa’ hamdrraysi ® tsva (P 2957.60—1, KBT, 33) ° she went through the air ' 
corresponds with drrautta hamiya ‘she flew’ in P 2025.172 (KBT, 17) and 
drrautta ham ‘id.’ in Ch. 00266.110—11 (KBT, 25). 

drah- and drauita- should thus be put together. The pp. points to a base 
with a labial, cf. eh- : autta- < *àp- ‘to reach’, and the present stem allows 
* f-, as intervocalic *-f- > -h-, cf. saha- ' hoof’ beside Avestan safa- eto. Thus, 
drah-, drautta- can. be traced back to *drafya- : *drafta- from a base *drap/f- or 


1” Rather ‘in the direction of the beloved’, as Kh. uses loo. of the goal of motion (see 
R. E. Emmerick, BSOAS, xxvn, 1, 1965, 32) and dà5a- means ‘ direction ' not ‘ region '. 

18 E, p. 446, s.v. drü-. 

19 S, Konow, NTS, x1, 1939, 55. 

10 Handbuch der Ortentalistik, Abt. I, IV. Bd., Iranistik, 1, Linguistik, 1958. 

31 4 M, NS, r1, 1, 1951, 39. 

31 Reading and interpretation due to H. W. Bailey. 

P? hamdrrayst is LKh. for Aamdrauyst, already connected with Pahlavi andarvaó and 
Parthian ’ndrw’z by H. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian problems, 1943, p. 126, n. 2. This is preferable 
to his view in BSOAS, x, 3, 1941, 598. 
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*dri-p/f-. Possibly we have here the Iranian reflex of IE *drep-, an *-ep- 
extension 4 of *der- (Pokorny, 204) ‘to run, hasten’.  Olnd. has several 
extensions of IE *der- : dráis, drdmatt, drdvatt, all meaning ‘runs’. Similar 
*-ep-extensions may be found in Iranian and Indian. Pahlavi drap-, found 
twice in the 3 pl. pres. in the Ntrangistan (92, 94) 25 as drapend corresponding 
to Avestan baremna ‘ wearing’ and ntva[wha]nts ‘they put on’, may be ' to 
wear rather than ‘ to dress '.3€ In that case, it could represent an IE *dAr-ep-, 
enlarged from IE *dher- ‘to hold, carry, wear'.?" This connexion allows the 
comparison of Olnd. drüpí- ‘mantle, garment’ and Lithuanian drápanos 
‘clothes’ with Greek Spérw > IE *dr-ep- ‘to cut, tailor’, yet another IE 
*-ep-extension, in this case < IE *der- ‘ to cut’ (Pokorny, 211). 


3. pviys- : pov sta- ‘to cover’ 

The meaning of pvīys- and pvi’sta- was made known by H. W. Bailey in 
BSOS, vır, 1, 1935, 134, quoting bilingual evidence. In A locust’s leg : studtes 
in honour of S. H. Taqizadeh, 1962, 35, he said: ' If these are from the one 
base, it is not yet clear how they are connected’. The following remarks show 
that this relationship presents no phonological difficulties if LKh. po? sta- can 
be identified with older pulsta-. Although the meaning of both words is the 
same, there is not yet sufficient evidence to give conclusive proof of their identity. 

OKh. pilsta- is now found three times. E 22.32 has prrahonána pilsta 
‘covered with a garment’. A comparison familiar in Buddhist literature is 
expressed in E 25.387 : 

i: tathaggatta-ggarbha tramu vasiüte pilsta 
kho ye ratanu nàsta u di SSandau prihà 
‘The tathagata-garbha is so concealed as one should take a jewel and hide it 
under the earth’. A further occurrence of pülsta- in OKh. has just come to 
hand: klatsyau pülstà ‘ covered with Kleías ’.*8 

The LKh. spellings show the subscribed hook in ptt'sta- in a number of 
places: P 2782.2, KT, m, 58; P 2906.27, KT, m, 98; P 3513.79 r 2, KBT, 
63; Si. 1 v 3, KT, 1, 2. But the hook may be absent, especially in LKh. In 
the present instance, we have in P 2906.27, KT, m1, 98, the verse : 

khu ji carau pvr sta pace hamgaustà na va haruñe 
beside the same verse in different orthography in P 2910.31-2, AT, m, 99: 

khva ja carau prista pacai hagausta na na và harifar. 


34 On TE *ep-extensions, see F. B. J. Kuiper, Die indogermanischen Nasalprásentia, 1937, 60. 

15 Nirangistan, ed. A. Waag, 1041, p. 93. 

26 As M. Mayrhofer, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Wörterbuch des Altindischen, 11, 1963, s.v. 
dripth, following H. W. Bailey, TPS, 1954, 147-8. 

27 0.150. dhr- has all these meanings. 

sa V. S. Vorob’ev-Desjatovakij and M. I. Vorob'eva-Desjatovskaja (ed.), Skazanie o Bhadre 
(novye listy sakskoj rukopisi ‘ E °), Moscow, 1965, 45. This work provides an important addition 
to our knowledge of Khotanese. I take the opportunity to note here one or two amall points 
by way of improvement on the text. In 2.139 read ham vite ' always’, as elsewhere in E. In 
2.155 read rraysé haphara ‘ empty distractions’, the same phrase as E 6.6. In 2.167 read mau 
nd hamatie. hamatte cannot in OKh. be the same as hamaita (E 23.181) ‘ changes ' < *fra-msGatat, 
but is a new verb, > *fra-madatai. The unplaced folios on pp. 296-7 are folios 267 and 268. 
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This verse was translated by H. W. Bailey: *® ‘as when one puts a cover on 
a lamp, covered up it shines not’. 

The use of a subscribed hook in Khotanese to indicate the loss of a sound 
is well known. It is especially common in LKh. in be’ysa- < balysa- * Buddha’. 
The -l-, being palatal in nature (see above), causes palatalization of the preceding 
vowel before it disappears. No other case of -l- affecting -ū- in this way 18 
known to me. But -t- is palatalized in LKh. forms of mulysda- * compassion ' : 
mvisde P 2028.95, KT, u, 83; mve’Sdt P 3513.27 v 1, KBT, 58; mwar édà 
P 3513.82 r 4, KBT, 65. Palatalization of -ū- to ,دق‎ although not caused by 
-I-, is known in Kh. noun declension. Locative singulars: ira (Suv. 63 r 4, 
KT, v, 114) < &ra- ° belly’; kia (E 2.16) > kūsa- ° Prod انا‎ ; genitive 
singular feminine: guthd (Avdh. 9 r 9, KT, m, s nha ° ; instrumental 
sg. fem. : mvire jsa (E 23.252) < mūrā- ‘coin’. The alae 25 '8ta- for older 
pilsta- seems possible, but it is surprising to find it in a text as old as the LKh. 
Siddhasdra. 

pülsta- may be derived < *pa-brita-, pp. < *pa-barz-. *barz- ° to cover’ 
has been found in Ossetic Digoron ämbärzun, Iron ámbürzyn ° to cover ’.3° It 
was shown above that -lsta- may represent Olr. *-rdta-. The treatment of *-abr- 
may be seen in hüda- ‘ given’ < *fra-bria- beside hauda- < *fra-barta- (cf. 
Sogdian heavy stem SfBrt-, v. I. Gershevitch, GMS, 5 486, pp. 72-3). In this 
case, the present would be in OKh. *pülys-, agreeing with LKh. pviys- and 
caus. pig’ -. If, however, pv? sta- and pülsta- were not identical, the present to 
pülsta- may have been *püud- from a stem *pa-vart-, showing an extension of 
*yar- ° to cover ',?! TE *uer- (Pokorny, 1161-2). 

The recently published folios of E contain the verse : 

tramu ti aysmü balysa ogku väte vasvätä 4 

samu kho ata vasusti vûno pyaurdnu patisu (2.176) 
‘ Your mind, Buddha, is always pure, faultless, just as the sky becomes clear 
without a *covering of clouds’. Here patisu seems to mean ' covering’. If this 
is correct, it could be < *pa-katz-ya-, a derivative of a base *katz- ° to cover’. 
LKh. pvtys- could also go back to *pa-katz-. In that case, the pp. pv?'sta- 
instead of *pvisfa- may be due to contamination with *ptü'sta-, the expected 
LKh. form of older pilsta-. 
4. bshijs- : bihiya- ° to increase’ 

It is my intention to give in & separate note the evidence for assigning to 
bihiysde in E 23.113 and bīhīysda in Ch. 00266.318, KBT, 109 the meaning 
‘increases’ instead of ‘ decreases’ as hitherto. Once the meaning ‘increase ’ 
is obtained, we have a present stem for bthtya-, and the group is completed by 
an inchoative present. 

A 3 sg. pres. ending in -ysde in Kh. may indicate either a present in -ys 
‘such as vahiysde (E 24.125) ‘ descends’ < vahiys- or a present in -js such as 
vataysde (E 18.12) ° flows down’ < *vatajs- (< *ava-tata-) or drysde (E 13.8, 

33 BSOAS, x, 3, 1941, 579. 30 JRAS, 1054, 29-30 ; TPS, 1954, 132-3. 

31 On this, see H. W. Bailey, JR AS, 1953, 110. 
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47) ‘holds’ < drys- (<*drja-). js in Kh. was pronounced [dz], and the group 
[dzd] was regularly simplified to [zd], written ysd. 

From a present in -ys a pp. in -sfa is expected, as vahds{a- (E 2.86) > vahiys- 
‘to descend’; but from a present in -js a pp. in Aya is expected, as padiya- 
(E 5.46) < padajs- ‘ to burn’ or biya- (E 21.31 ; 25.416) < bijs- ‘ to pour over’. 
If therefore we associate bihtysde with bthiya-, the present stem must be bihijs-, 
not bshtys-. This gives a base *a/ 0/hask/g-. But not only is the form ambiguous, 
the meaning of the EE 18 alen uncertain. The pl could mean ° to 
‘grow’, ‘to extend’, or ‘to move’, all giving the meaning ‘ increase’ when 
combined with a € If the simplex means ' to move ’, it may be possible 
to find it in the Sudhana story. There (Ch. 00266.68-9, KBT, 23) gumai hijsara 
dava may mean ‘the wild beasts wander at will’. 7273076 may show the same 
spelling of the OKh. ending -@re for the 3 pl. pres. mid. as is found in LKh. 
stara P 4099.106, KBT, 118; hamara P 3513.58 r 1, KT, 1, 230; and cf. 
hajsümare Ch. 00277.11 v 3, KBT, 71 (= hamjsdmars Ch. 00268.195-6, KBT, 
68). If the simplex is hijs-, the possibilities are reduced to two: *hatk- and 
*hatg-. Three bases *hask- * are already known i in Iranian, but their meanings 
do not suit. | 

The 2nd pers. sg. pf. intr. m. occurs in the Jdtakastava: udviyastd ysati 
raysaysfia uska bihivt (18 v 2(79)). This is translated by Dresden :*? ‘ Full of 
disgust you were born; upon the royal throne high you were lifted’. There 
bshaya- is derived from *vi-Üang-. 34 ‘This should, however, mean something like 
"to pull apart’, as Kh. has thamj- ‘to pull’ and pathamj- ‘to pull back, 
restrain’. b should now be translated ‘ you became greater, increased ’. 

The pp. used as an adverb has the special sense ‘ (increasedly >) very’. 
Examples are: mulysdajsera bihiyu (E 5.87) ‘ very worthy of compassion ' ; 
styüda bahiyu (E 11.7) ‘ very firm’ ; bodhicsttà pita’jsi hamate bihiyu (E 12.49) 
° bodhicitta becomes very powerful’. In the LKh. reduced form, bili: m bihi 
pvàta (Ss. 16 v 3, KT, 1, 26) ‘ not very cool’, translating Tibetan ha-can bsil-ba 
yan ma-yin. As an adjective, it has the meaning ‘ increased, intensified ', as in 
bihitane kasce jsa nrhiya (Kha. 1.187a, 1 b 3, KT, v, 156) ° oppressed with intense 
sorrow '. 

The inchoative is also found in the Jatakastava : gara-ttàjà . . . bshisada-jyna 
(15 r 2(63)). This was translated 35: ‘ There was a mountain stream... on 
its extended course’. ‘ Increasing’ will suit this passage well. Formally, the 
inchoative bihis- is probably a LKh. spelling for *bshis-, if such an inchoative is 
considered as haspis- ‘ to strive’ beside the causative hasptj- ° to urge’, both 
< “fra-spatk-. Similarly, with -%- we have the inchoative vasus- ' to become 
pure’ beside the causative vasūj- ‘to purify’, pp. vasuia- ‘pure’, both 
E R. E. EMMERICK 


353 H. W. Bailey, BSOAS, xxi, 3, 1958, 530-1: ‘to pour; to dry; to satiate’. 
3 M. J. Dresden, The Jatakastava, 432. 

34 M, J. Dresden, The Jdtakastava, 481, s.v. bihi. 

35 M. J. Dresden, The Jatakastava, 481. 
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HERMANN VON Wissmann: Sammlung 
Eduard Glaser mI. Zur Geschichte 
und Landeskunde von ali-Sidarabien. 
(Osterreichische Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften. Philosophisoh-histor- 
ische Klasse. Biens te: 246. 
Bd.) 485, 4 pp. Wien: Hermann 
Bóhlaus Nachf., 1964. & 560. 

A. G. LUNDIN: Sammlung Eduard 
Glaser v. Die Eponymenlsste von Saba 
(aus dem Stamme Halil). (Oster- 
reichische Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten. Philosophisch-historische Klasse. 
Sitzungsberichte, 248. Bd., 1. Abh.) 
De 26 plates. Wien: Hermann 
Boéhlaus Nachf., 1965. S 164. 


With the appearance of the present volumes, 
the project of publishing the rich materials 
collected by Eduard Glaser during his travels 
in the Yemen towarde the close of the last 
century seems to be well under way. Ata time 
when most of the research carried out on 
South Arabian inscriptions appears to be biased 
towards the creation of palaeographical 
Bchemes and related historica] investigations, 
however important in their own right, the 
straightforward publication of inscriptions is 
tending to fall behind. In the Glaser collection 
there are still many squeezes and copies of 
texta & waiting publication, and how frustrating 
it is to find that an inscription upon which 
some crucial argument depends, is ‘ unveróf- 
fentlicht ’ or ‘ inédite. It is to be hoped that 
this aspect of the Sammlung will not be over- 
looked in future publications. 

It is perhaps often forgotten by those who 
have not been privileged to inspect Glaser’s 
materials that his diaries also contain rich 
funds of observations on Yemeni topography, 
geography, anthropology, religion, and philo- 
logy. It is the first two categories which 
underlie Professor von Wissmenn’s massive 
study. He has made his name as one of the 
greatest living experts on South Arabia and 
this work could not have been put in better 
hands. Above all, he has personal experience 
of many of the regions he discusses and an 
unparalleled knowledge of the published 
literature, as a glance at his footnotes will 
reveal. The author has of late years turned 
his interests to the history and chronology of 
Saba’ and Himyar, on the basis of the chrono- 
logical scheme established by Professor J. 
Ryckmans of Louvain. The materials pub- 
lished by the latter have been mainly con- 
cerned with the palaeographieal justification 


of his system and with some of the linguistio 
and oultural consequences. It must be 
admitted that, although the latter are very 
convincing in presentation, it is extremely 
difficult, particularly through the lack of 
adequate documentation, to follow the sparse 
commentaries on the chronological background 
and to make practical application of the 
results. Professor von Wissmann, though 
departing in detail from the Ryckmans 
chronology, has done a great service by 
publishing in this book a detailed outline of his 
system. The first section (pp. 27-77) is an 
historical analysis designed to illustrate his 
geneslogical tables, and more detailed discus- 
sions are placed where appropriate throughout 
the rest of the book. There then follow studies 
on the topography and historical geography 
of three little-known regions of tho Yemen 
Highlands. The largest section (pp. 81-206) is 
devoted to the northern region of Najrán and 
to the Amir, a race of cattle breeders who 
worshipped the god dSMWY and were of 
importance in the caravan route to North 
Arabia. Then comes the obscure district lying 
between Marib and the Jawf (pp. 209-68), & 
region of great political importance in the 
earliest epigraphie period but later turned into 
virtual desert and now offering a great poten- 
tial to the archaeologist. Finally, the district 
of SM‘Y in the central plateau, with its assosi- 
ated worship of T’LB, and the hme of the 
Hamdanid dynasty, is examined (pp. 271-383). 
There are copious and helpful indexes. This is 
indeed a monument of learning end it is to be 
hoped that further regions of South Arabia 
will ultimately receive similar treatment from 
the author. If any criticism is to be made, it 
is that the large number of revisions and 
corrections appended to the text proper, 
though with adequate references within the 
text, lends to difficult reading. But it is hard 
to see how this could have been avoided in & 
field where opinions are constantly subject to 
change. 

A few suggestions of a minor character may 
be offered. 

p. 29 and throughout: the royal surname 
YNF might be vocalized Yanaf rather than 
Yanüf in the light of a Greek legend 
LANAA® on an Aksumite coin. 

p. 62: the fact that 40 coins of MDN BYN 
YHQBD were found on the Somali coast does 
not in itself prove that he was of the Himyarite 
dynasty. The coins all come from one hoard 
which could conceivably have reached Africa 
in norma] trade. 

p. 65: Ptolemy's Basileion Zabram may 
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contain additional evidence of the Aksumite 
presence in the land of the Kinatdokolpiiat. 
If it is in fact to be identified with Marsă 
Ibrahim, it might represent Go'oz zà-Abroham. 

p. 67, 1.2: for ° b’lf ’ read ‘ bhif'. 

p. 88: the confusion of & and ° is possible 
even for a trained European but it would be 
very hazardous to base any identifications of 
place-names on a possible sound shift “ > A 
between ESA and modernYemeni Arabio. 

p. 178: in Pliny's ' Chodae Aisthuri' the 
emendation of the second name to ° Alithuri ' 
eto., and ite identification with 'LTWRm of 
Jamme 035 is convincing, but not the sugges- 
tion that ° Chodae' represente hwg. Might it 
not perhaps be hawta ? 

p. 878, 1.11: for ‘ bhdrn’ read ° mhdr '. 

Professor Lundin's contribution is of a quite 
different character, though also concerned with 
history &nd ohronology. In the Glaser colleo- 
tion there is a large number of squeezes of short 
texts of a rather similar and stereotyped nature, 
. allegedly stemming from the §irwah region of 
Saba’. Their significance has hitherto been 
overlooked, but the author, who has several 
Important articles on the social structure of 
South Arabia to his aredit, has established that 
they in fact constitute lists of eponymous 
priestly officials. Though the materials were in 
& very confused state, he has succeeded in 
reducing them to a semblance of order which 
greatly facilitates their understanding. 
Although individually uninformative, as a 
body they have ensbled the author to shed 
much light on the social and religious functions 
of the officials. The system behind the epony- 
mate is analysed in detail and an attempt made 
to establish an order for the individual person- 
ages—a task where pslaeography is only of 
very general assistance. According to the 
chronology proposed they cover the very 
remarkable period of 1085-327 3.0., which the 
reviewer must admit to viewmg with some 
misgivings. However, despite the rather for- 
bidding nature of the materials, there is much 
of general interest in this book, and indeed one 
new word, mwslin (Gl. 1743/1), for which the 
author suggests the translation ' begütigendes 
Geschenk" (p. 57), with the remark that the 
root ti is otherwise unknown in Old South 
Arabian. In a forthcoming article, ‘ Homicide 
in pre-Islamie South Arabia', the reviewer 
makes the suggestion that the verb A4 in 
Jamme 669/24 may derive from this root, and 
suggests the sense, “to make a conciliatory 
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Hats Branc: Communal dialects in 
Baghdad. (Harvard Middle Eastern 


Monographs, x.) ix, 204 pp. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Center for Middle 
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Eastern Studies of Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1964. (Distributed by Harvard 
University Press. Distributed m G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 323.) 


This is an extremely good short comparative 
study of the Muslim, Christian, and Jewish 
dialecta of Baghdad. ` 

In the fourteenth oentury the dialect of 
Baghdad was the geltu type (of. p. 6), a type 
now preserved principally in northern Iraq. 
This study clearly shows that the Jewish and 
Christian dialects of Baghdad are of the qeitu 
type and therefore represent dialects either 
lineally descended from the old Baghdad 
dialect (as Beoma likely for Jewish Baghdadi), 
or brought to Baghdad from northern Iraq (&s 
Beems likely for Christian Baghdadi)  'The 
Muslim dialect of Baghdad on the other hand 
is of the gelet type (cf. p. 9) and would seem to 
have replaced -the older Muslim dialect 
comparatively recently (pp. 160-70). Rather 
vague statements have been made on these 
general lines in the past, but this is the first 
time that the facts have been adequately 
isolated, studied, and analysed. 

There are too many points of interest to be 
covered in this review, but some are especially 
worthy of comment. 

p. 22: I have also noted the shift r > g 
which Blanc notes as ‘reported for Tekrit', 
in notes made on the Tikriti dialect (as e.g. 
dab ‘ drink !’) and algo the ocourrence of r in 
loan-words (such as jidir = gtdr ' pot’) and in 
neologisms (such as dêris ‘ studying’). It may 
be of interest to compare the Tikriti agib‘a 
‘four’ with Mogul dba‘a (p. 22; of. also the 
Baghdadi forms on p. 90). 

p. 27: kital ordinarily means ' to hit’ and 
not ' to kill’ in Baghdadi. 

pp. 88 ff.: since Muslim Baghdadi is a fusion 
dialect, the study of certain problems &nd in 
particular of the sound change a > f is made & 
good dea] more complex. However, it would 
seem reasonable to suppose that the treatment 
of a in open syllable is essentially the same 
in the gelet-type dialect which forms the base 
of the Muslim dialect of Baghdad as in the 
Shammari-type dialect of ‘Anaiza, an analysis 
of the phonology of which should appear in the 
next volume of this Bulletin, and that devia- 
tions are due either to dialeot mixture or later 
developments. In the dialect of ‘Anaiza 
a > + in (non-final) open syllables except under 
definable phonetic circumstances. 

The rural dialecte of southern Iraq would 
seem to be more conservative than Baghdadi 
in this respect. Thus in Muslim Bsghdadi 
suffixation does not affect vowel quality. 
“She ate it (m.)' in Muslim Baghdadi is 
'aklata, and not 'akita which is rural and 
° vulgar’. 
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It can also be reasonably argued that the best 
explanation of the occurrence of i in closed 
syllables in forms such as rigba and kitbat is to 
assume that at an earlier stage of development 
a œ> $ in open syllable in forms such as z4iba 
(< zasabah) and kiibat (< katabat), and indeed 
such forms still occur in southern Iraqi rural 
dialecta (cf. Meiszner). That these latter were 
the older forms seems to be argued by the 
occurrence of forms such as rukbat where + > u 
in the contiguity of the Isbial in an older (now 
‘rural ’} form rkubat. Many such forms have 
been ‘ corrected’ in nouns, however, as e.g. 
gisba = (rural) gsuba. 

p. 112: the change a > t in open syllable 
as discussed above probably took place later 
than the elision of 1 in such forms as tinjarhin, 
tinjarhin, oto., and similarly for all comparable 
forms. 

p. 147: Jewish Baghdadi inglézt may be 
influenced by the older angrézi, still current in 
e.g. Kuwaiti. 

p. 153: Jewish Baghdadi óaww ‘ fire’. 
Besides the Central Asian dialect quoted it may 
be noted thet this is the usual word for ' fire’ 
in all of the Eastern Arabian dialects (viz. the 
coastal dialects from Kuwait to Ras al- 
Khaima). 

p. 156: in the Eastern Arabian dialect lakk 
still retains the precise meaning of ° 100,000 ’. 

This is a most important monograph in the 
fleld of comparative dialectology and the 
author deserves our thanks. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 
A. Ben BSHEMESH (ir): Tazation an 
Islam. Vol. Ir. Qudama b. Ja'far's 
Kitab  al-kharaj, part seven, and 
excerpts from Abu Yusuf’s Kstab al- 
kharaj. vil, 148 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill; London: Luzac and Co. Ltd., 
1965. 635. 


In 1958 Dr. A. Ben Shemesh published Vol. I 
of Taxation in Islam, a translation of Yahya b. 
Adam's Kitab al-kharaj. The second volume, 
now published, contains & translation of the 
first 18 chapters of part vr of Qudáàma b. 
J&'far's Kitab a-kharaj with photostate of the 
text, a translation of a short section of Abū 
Yusuf's Kitdb at-kharaj based on the Büláq 
edition of 1885, and of p. 447 f. of Baladhuri’s 
Futtih al-buldin (de Goeje's edition). An 
excellent bibliography is supplied, as well as a 
list of Qur’in quotations, a list of legal 
principles, a glossary, and a general index. The 
glossary could have been extended. 

This work of Qud&ms (d. probably before 
320/982) is preserved in a unique manuscript 
(No. 1076) at the Koprülü Library, Istanbul, 
containing parte v to vin. Part vir has 19 
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chapters, the last here left untranslated as it 
deals with conquests, not taxation. Qudama 
describes various forms of taxes, discussing 
such subjects as the taxation of different types 
of land, sadagát, the fifth of the spoils in war, 
hidden treasures which have been discovered, 
irrigation, etc. Qudama’s book is of great 
interest. Emphasizing as it does the necessity 
of finding one’s authority in the earliest 
sources, it frequently quotes the Qur'an, 
adith, and writings of early authorities in the 
different schools. Where the schools differ he 
mentions the point of disagreement. Occasion- 
ally there are remarks about the meaning of 
words. Dr. Ben Shemesh concludes from 
Qud&msa's summary of religious precepts on 
taxation that it proves ‘that those precepts 
did not change during the period of about 150 
years from the compilation of the first Kitàb 
&l-khar&j by &]-Mahdt's wasir (d. 170/786} till 
the end of the reign of the Caliph al-Muqtadir 
(d. 320/932)’. Regarding the translation he 
says he has done his best ‘to preserve the 
meaning rather than attempt a literal ren- 
dering'. While this has been successfully 
accomplished in the main, it has sometimes 
resulted in the omission of phrases, and even in 
a slight misrepresentation of the original. 
Attention may be drawn to some matters. 

The text on p. 138 says that if a Muslim gets 
& leago of some land, the owner has to pay the 
kharüj, whereas the Muslim pays zakt if his 
orop amounts to five wasgs. On p. 26 the trans- 
lation omite the reference to the owner's 
payment of kharaj. On p. 29 the translation 
‘The divergence concerns the right to take 
more than what was agreed upon from kharáj- 
paying ‘anwa lands, whereas there is no 
difference of opinion as to the prohibition of 
taking more than what was agreed upon from 
sulh-land ' should rather go, ‘A difference of 
opinion has occurred regarding [the right of] 
people on ‘anwe land to own their land, but 
no difference has ocourred regarding [the right 
of] people on sulh-land to own their land’. 
It is questionable whether ‘ waterwheels 
worked by a camel’ is the correct translation 
of sawäni (p. 97). This word, which is explained 
as the camels which pull the buokets, more 
likely refers to a method of drawing water 
which I have often seen, in which a camel 
walks down a ramp pulling up water from a 
well. On p. 49 the translation speaks of the 
mugaddag as the taxed one, and mupaddiq as the 
sadaga-collector. The Arabic (p. 109) says, 
‘al-musaddiq without tashdid is the one who 
takes the sadaqu, and al-mussaddiqg with 
tashdid is the one who paysit’. The translation 
did not take account of the fact that the 
presence of the tashdid referred to the assimila- 
tion of the 24’ of the fifth form to the sad. Some 
smaller pointa also may be mentioned. On p. 25 
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dya muhkama is translated ‘a proclaimed 
verse ! instead of ° a precise (or unambiguous) 
verse’. At the top of p. 26, in a quotation from 
the Qur'àn, Hā qaulihi has the curious transla- 
tion ‘supplemented by’. On p. 39, in the 
phrase translated ‘some add ootton and 
similar kinds of cereals ’, the word translated by 
‘cotton’ is al-gafani, a kind of pulse. Some 
terms relating to traditions are not quite 
acourately translated. ‘an is translated ' on 
behalf of’ (pp. 28, 44) instead of ‘on the 
authority of’. On p. 112 wa-laisa bs 'l-musahhah 
‘anhu is used of a tradition from ‘Ali. This is 
translated, ‘and there is no rectification 
concerning it’. It is more likely that it means 
the tradition is not verified as coming from 
‘Ali. Finally wartg is variably translated : 
‘agricultural land’ (p. 43); ‘ vegetables’ 
(p. 56); correctly, 'ooined silver’ (p. 65). 
A mistake which oocurs throughout with one 
exception is Malik b. Anas (for Anas). 

There is a displacement in the photostats, 
pp. 115 and 114, i.e. f. 91v and 92, following 
f. 90. According to the system of numbering 
they should follow p. 112. The photostats are 
correctly arranged from right to left, but the 
page numbering goes right through the book 
from left to right, which is a little confusing. 

This is a work of great interest, by producing 
which Dr. Ben Shemesh has performed a useful 
service. He hopes to publish a third volume, a 
translation of Abū Yüsuf's Kitdd al-kharaj, thus 
completing the translation of the three early 
books extant on the subject. 

JAMES ROBSON 


S. M. IxAMUDDIN: Some aspects of 
the socio-economico and cultural history 
of Muslim Spain, 711-1492 a.D. 
(Medieval Iberian Peninsula. Texts 
and Studies, Vol. i) vu, 238 pp., 15 
plates, map. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1965. Guilders 56. 


It is indeed difficult to pass judgement on 
this work, the result of the devoted labours of 
an author who disarmingly admits in his 
preface that the book may have ‘flaws and 
shortcomings’ and who invites ° suggestions 
for ita improvement’. Such phrases are, of 
course, usually little more than conventional 
expressions of modesty: in this case they are 
fully justifled. The charitable thing would be 
to dismiss the book in as few lines as possible 
as a well-intentioned failure, but it is published 
under the respected imprint of E. J. Brill and 
forms part of a series—MIP (Medieval Iberian 
Peninsula. Texts and Studies)—edited by 
C. Marineseu, José Millás Vallicrosa, and 
Hussain Monés : as Buch it is likely to be taken 
as deserving of trust. Unfortunately this trust 
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would be misplaced. The book is a complex 
tissue of errors, misunderstandings, careless 
mistakes, and schoolboy howlers, all so inti- 
mately confused that correction would be 
impossible. A complete list of errors would 
occupy many pages, and has no raison d’être, 
since we may hope that there will not be a 
second edition. The points made below are 
selected to show why the book is utterly 
unsatisfactory. 

Dr. Imamuddin has & splendid disregard for 
the forms of names. Of the 14 writers men- 
tioned in his preface, no less than six have 
their names wrongly spelt! If this happens to 
authors to whom Dr. Imamuddin is expressing 
his indebtedness, one may guess what is the 
fate of the generality of names and terms. No 
attempt is made to ensure that proper names, 
eto., are given their standard English forms, 
they are simply transcribed from secondary 
sources in a jumble of Spanish, French, Latin, 
and Arabic. The well-informed reader will 
pick hia way through the maze, but it is unfair 
to confront the Pakistani undergraduate 
student of Spanish Islam (for whom the book 
really seems intended) with forms like Virgilio 
and Quidio (?), Isidorous Pacensis, eto.; and 
one wonders what such a reader would make of 
the word ‘ Gerargia ’ on p. 195. He will not find 
it in an English dictionary, nor yet in a Spanish 
one, for it is the Spanish for ‘hierarchy’ 
doubly misspelt. Nor could the Pakistani 
general reader be fairly expected to spot the 
confusion which makes Heloise the mistress of 
Adelard (identified by the index with Adelard 
of Bath)! Conversely the non-orientalist 
Western reader will not be helped by the 
occasional Persian (or presumably Urdu) forms 
which in error crop up in place of Arabic: 
‘arsenal’ is said to derive from dér-t-sana‘ 
(p. 69). It is perhaps a minor matter that 
patronymics are given a curiously Indian 
flavour by the use of the spellings bin and ebn. 

The Western reader might be inclined to take 
Dr. Imamuddin’s competence in Arabic on 
trust: he should beware. Alf and not AHf is 
the first word of the title of the ‘ Arabian 
nights ’ (no isolated slip this, see the entry 
Alif Laylah in the subject index p. 217, where, 
characteristically, there is another slip: for 
191 read 192). The form Bayt al-Mai œ- 
Muslimin (pp. 50 and 57) is a solecism. The 
ruling family in Granada were the Nasrids and 
not the Nüsirids (p. 47 et passim). The Bunü 
Taifas (sic, p. 194, but Banü in the index) are a 
tribe that never was. The Arabio for watch- 
tower is fali*a and not faliyah (p. 195). Hay bin 
Yagdan is no way to transliterate that well- 
known title—but I fail to do full justice to the 
author’s idiom by merely picking on this 
detail: read the whole sentence. ‘ A number of 
commentaries were written on the works of 
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Avempace, Averroes, Ibn al-‘Arabi and 
Hay bin Yaqdas of Ibn Tufayl] (12th century) or 
the philosophy autodidacto ° (sic, p. 193). 

At first it is an amusing intellectual exercise 
to untangle the muddles created by the author. 
How, for example, did the following sentence 
come into being: ‘ Alvaro of Cordova, another 
Zealot chief, wrote in Latin the biography of 
his brother Eulogio and some poems on 
confession’? If we turn to José Madoz’s 
contribution to the Historia general de las 
literaturas hispánicas, Madrid, 1949, 1, 264 (a 
work to which no acknowledgement whatso- 
ever is made), we find that, speaking of 
Eulogius, Madoz refers to ‘la vida que de él 
escribió su fraternal amigo Paulo Alvaro’, 
and we see how a fraternal friend has turned 
into a brother. But after a time one tires of the 
game, one simply becomes sad or angry. One 
does not care how lattfundia has become a 
social class, or Koine the name of a * species of 
Hispano-Romance used almost all over the 
country’ (p. 29), one merely thinks that 
howlers of this order should not appear in the 
production of & scholarly press. 

A great deal is said of words in Spanish 
derived from Arabic, but all the splendid work 
of modern scientific linguists is unknown to the 
author. Simple assertion will not make ° carro ' 
come from Arabic! Because alpargata and 
gasía have cognates in Arabic, we cannot 
assume that they come from that language. 
Borrowings can take place in two directions. 
And im a discussion of the origins of words, it 
really is worth while to spel] them correctly ; 
there is, for example, no such word as kiate 
(influence of kilo 1). Acequia (not azequia) does 
not mean in Spanish ‘a camel carrying water 
for irrigation! ! Some of the words which are 
given as in current Spanish use (o.g. almozartfe, 
p. 193) have not existed outside the pages of 
history books for centuries, and indeed some 
of the supposed borrowings never had currency 
except in the special vocabulary of Spanish 
Muslims (e.g. azaque, p. 194). 

The author wrote a doctoral thesis on the 
economic history of Muslim Spain, but on such 
matters his book is as defective as on all 
others. No use is made of modern methods of 
analysis, and a large proportion of the space 
devoted to ‘commerce’ consista of lista of 
miscellaneous odds and ends mentioned some- 
where or other as being exported or imported 
(‘green marble basins from Syria’; ' pelieses, 
mostly made of marten’s fur from Khurasan ’), 
with no attempt to determine the fundamental 
structures of the sconomy, to see what was 
important and what was not. 

On technical matters the author is ill- 
informed. If his sources really did say that 
glass was made from clay (p. 115), then that 
snippet of misinformation was not worth 
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repeating. And mercury, pace Dr. Imamuddin, 
8 really & metal (p. 99). 

One would like to think that this book had 
some merits to counterbalance ita defects. The 
fact that the author comes from East Pakistan 
might have given him the ability to stand back 
from his subject &nd present it in perspective. 
Here again we are disappointed. As a historian 
his methoda are very aimilar to those of the 
medieval Arabs: the various conflicting views 
of his very mixed bag of (mostly secondary) 
sources are presented side by aide with little 
critical evaluation. The title gives a very 
good indication of the contents of the book, but 
although quite a lot of potentially valuable 
material ia assembled, such is the lack of 
method that little or nothing is done to 
advance the cause of learning: serious work 
will continue to be based on Lévi-Provengal. 

It is uncertain to which pericds the map is 
meant to refer: place-names are confused (e.g. 
Ifriqiyah is here—as throughout the book— 
taken in its Modern Arabic sense of Africa, the 
continent, and not in the Classical and 
Medieval sense of Tunisia; the town east of 
Oran ought to be labelled Algiers and not 
Algeria, etc., eto.). There are also 15 photo- 
graphio plates. No acknowledgement is made, 
but several seem to be taken from José 
Guerrero Lovillo’s Miniatura gótica castellana, 
Madrid, 1956, and are of dubious relevance. 
‘Reproduction from a 13th century manu- 
script ’ is a curious way to refer to the famous 
manuscript of Alfonso's Cantigas ; in any case, 
to judge from the loss of definition, these plates 
would appear to be copied from Guerrero 
Lovillo’s photographs and not made direct 
from the MS. 

There is æ bibliography in & very curious 
order; some authors are listed alphabetically 
under their first names, some under surnames, 
at least one author is under his initials only : 
P. Boiseonade follows after Pareja, Felix M.! 
There is an erratic subject index that is a 
surrealist bad joke. Question—Why is there in 
the subject index an entry ' Bellver p. 73’ ? 
Answer—Because, although that author (moi 
subject) is not mentioned by name, & work by 
him is referred to in footnote 3. 

One can imagine only one function that this 
book might fulfil. Furnished with suitable line 
drawings, it might yet become a schoolboy 
clasic under the revised title of 711 and all 


that. L. P. HARVEY 


R. Bayty WINDER: Saudi Arabia in 
the nineteenth century. xiv, 312 pp., 


front., 7 plates. | London, ete.: 
Macmillan ; New York: St. Martin's 
Press, 1965. 42s. 


This book is a survey of Saudi history, not 
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strictly during the nineteenth century, bnt 
from Ibrahim Pasha’s capture of Dir'iyya in 
1818 to Muhammad ibn Rashid’s victory at 
Mulaida in 1891. It is therefore concerned with 
& phase of central Arabian history which has 
attracted little attention, being obviously of 
more limited interest and more local in impor- 
tance than either the rise and fall of the first 
Wahhübi state or the dramatic revival of 
Saudi power that followed the coup d'état of 
1902. On the confused events of the period 
Dr. Winder has written the best book to date. 
Philby’s pioneer work Arabta (1930) conveys 
the Wahh&bi atmosphere admirably and 
sympathetically, but Dr. Winder is much more 
reliable about chronology, and he has used & 
number of sources, Arabic, European, and 
occasionally Turkish, that were not available 
to his predecessor. These include Arabic MS 
material and unpublished American doctoral 
dissertations. Some of the latter evidently 
contain valuable information, but it is useless 
to refer to them, as is sometimes done here, for 
fuller details about particular topics. The 
author carefully describes Saudi relations with 
the British, the Omanis, the Trucial states, and 
the Al Khalifa, and, as we might expect, gives 
considerable attention to the history of 
Buraimi, relying extensively on the Saudi 
Government Memorial of 1955. A welcome 
feature of the book is that some consideration 
is paid to the administrative and financial 
system, to literary activity, and to the careers 
of the most prominent ‘ulama’. 

The book is pleasantly produced, though the 
maps are hardly adequate. The text is broken 
into short sections with headings in italics, in a 
way that recalls a textbook, though the 
writing is often impressionistic. Dr. Winder 
includes some colourful quotations of question- 
able accuracy. Mignan’s account of the death 
of Rahma ibn J&bir (pp. 39-40), for example, 
is one of those ‘eyewitness’ descriptions of 
an incident in which all the participants 
perished. There are some misprints of which a 
few are disconcerting, e.g. ‘mortality’ for 
‘morality’ (p. 12, 1. 1) and ‘received’ for 
* achieved ’ (p. 83, 1. 7). There is a very good 
bibliography, which might usefully have 
included the Reports on the Administration of 
the Persian Gulf Political Residency and Muscat 
Political Agency, which are available in print 
from 1874-5 until after the end of the period 
with which this volume is concerned. 

A few remarks call for question. Like 
Philby himself Dr. Winder is apt to write 
* Arabia’ when he means Saudi Arabia or 
Najd. The statement that ‘ aside from the... 
Jabours of the late H. St.J. B. Philby, little 
serious research has been published on the 
history and culture of Arabia since 1937 (p. 
vii) is grossly unfair to Rossi, Serjeant, and 
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Thesiger, to name only a few. Ibadis are not 
‘now limited to Oman and certain pockets in 
North Africa ’ (p. 34); there are some in East 
Africa. The ‘ outsider’s discovery of and eager 
search for fine Arabian horses’ (p. 214) does 
not date from the reign of Faisal ibn Turki. 
Dr. Winder ignores the earlier activities of 
Count Wacław Rzewuski, perhaps because 
Hogarth, in his classic Penetration of Arabia, 
disguised him so effectively as Rochwusky. 


O. F. BECKINGHAM 


V. Minorsky : Iranica : twenty articles. 
(Publications of the University of 
Tehran, Vol. 775.) xxvi, 332 pp., 
front., 3 plates. [Tehran : University 
of Tehran], 1964. 


To the University of Tehran has fallen the 
melancholy privilege of publishing the last of 
Professor Minorsky’s work which he saw 
through the press. The mere collection into one 
volume of 20 of the great scholar’s articles 
would of itself have earned the gratitude of 
specialists in many fields of study. Even the 
nine oontributions to the Bulletin are rendered 
much more accessible for consultation and 
reference, to say nothing of papers published 
in more specialized journals or in Festschriften. 
One thinks in this connexion of such articles as 
* La domination des Dailamites ' (a paper read 
to the Société des Etudes Iraniennes in 1931) 
and ‘L’epopée persane et la littérature 
populaire russe’ (read at the celebration of 
Firdausi’s millennium in Tehran in 1937 and 
published in 1044 in Hazar-sala-ys-Firdausi), 
both of which the reviewer has now seen for 
the first time. So too ‘ The older preface to the 
Shah-nameh’ from Studi in onore di G. Levi 
delia Vida (Rome, 1956) is at last available to a 
wider readership. However, with typical 
conscientiousness, the author was not content 
simply to reproduce the articles as they 
stood: he has been concerned to incorporate 
the results of his own and others’ subsequent 
researches, and the consequent additions and 
alterations have in some cases (notably the two 
articles on Vis and Ramin) led to a drastic 
revision of the original text. Thus the present 
volume may be consulted with profit even by 
those scholars (and they must be few and far 
between) who have easy access to all these 
articles eleewhere. 

There is little indeed that one can add to the 
author’s own oorrections and amendments. 
The following are four very small points. 

p. 85: for dzan substitute üz, the -àn being 
simply the Persian plural ending. On uz 
‘artisan, craftsman’ see now  Doerfer, 
Türkische und mongolische Elemente im 
Neupersischen, 11, 144-5 (No. 593). 
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p. 196: on the ‘ queer story ' about Fakhr- 
al-Din Gurg&ni at the court of the ‘shah’ of 
Gurgàn see now the Jlahi-naéma ed. Rouhani, 
83-6, transl. Rouhani, 148-52. 

the highest class of paizas or ° tablets‏ :283 .م 
of authority’ had a tiger's, not a lion’s head‏ 
upon them. Marco Polo’s mistake is due to the‏ 
ambiguity of the Persian shir (shér). See‏ 
Pelliot, ‘ Notes sur le '* Turkestan ” de M. W.‏ 
Barthold ', TP, xxvn, 1930, 12-56 (at p. 17).‏ 

p. 284: the word shire is actually Mongol 
and means both ‘table’ and ‘desk’. See 
Lessing, Mongolian-Hnglish dictionary, s.v. 
sirege, also Doerfer, op. cit., 1, 867-8 (Nos. 
248 and 244). 

The 20 articles in the present volume con- 
stitute only a small portion of the author’s 
scripta minora. Perhaps a second selection 
might be made, in which the reviewer would 
suggest the inclusion of ‘Tamim ibn Bahr's 
journey to the Uyghurs’ and some of the 
Caucasica and Mongolica series. This would be 
a tribute to Minoraky’s memory such a8 he 
himpelf would have greatly appreciated. 

JOHN 4. BOYLE 


RAOUL CURIEL and GÉRARD FUSSMAN : 
Le trésor monétaire de Qunduz. 
(Mémoires de la Délégation Archéo- 
logique Francaise en Afghanistan, 
Tom. xx.) 98 pp., 60 plates. Paris: 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1965. Fr. 48. 


The great find of Gr&eoo-Baetrian coins 
known as the Qunduz Treasure is probably the 
largest of the kind that has ever come to light. 
It is certainly the only one to have been 
recorded intact. It contained 627 coins, of 
which 5 were double-decadrachms weighing 
more than 84 grammes; and 12 were Attio- 
weight tetredrechms of rulers previously 
known only for the smaller bilingual issues. 
Now by & far-sighted decision the DAFA has 
issued a publication of the find in which every 
coin is illustrated. The 53 plates of coins 
provide an invaluable body of reference 
material far more comprehensive than any 
collection previously catalogued, and repre- 
senting a substantial proportion of the ancient 
diea. 

Whilst the illustration is therefore rich, the 
text by contrast, is economical. This balance is 
no doubt &n appropriate one, sinoe the full 
implications of the Qunduz Treasure will only 
emerge in the light of future discoveries. None 
the less, in the five concise chapters are dis- 
cussed the main problems of the find : its date 
of burial, the new coins appearing for the first 
time, the double-decadrachms of Amyntas, 
the signifleanoe of the monograms which 
appear upon the coins, and ‘ problèmes divers ° 
which include the possible political signiflcance 
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of the dotted and reel-and-bead borders. The 
problem of kings who bear the same names is 
discussed in &n appendix. 

These discussions are generally well-bal- 
anced, and maintain a healthy attitude of 
scepticism, but a few points invite comment. 
In discussing the date and circumstances of the 
deposit, weight is placed on the question of 
whether it represented a ourrent fund, or was in 
fact & savings hoard. The latter view is pre- 
ferred. This conclusion is felt by the author to 
be a dissent from opinions once expressed by 
the present reviewer, but the outcome of the 
argument is little different. ‘Si cette vue est 
juste, les considérations que l'on pourrait être 
tenté de faire sur les circonstances de l'enfouis- 
sement perdent de leur intérêt. M. Bivar est 
&mené par son hypothése à placer l'enfouis- 
sement vers 100 avant J.-C., au moment 
probable de l'invasion nomade, et à l'expliquer 
par celle-ci. Mais s'il agit d'un trésor de 
thésaurisation, cette hypothèse ne s'appuie sur 
rien.’ It seems a trivial point to decide whether 
the nomad invasion caused the coins to be 
buried, or merely prevented the owner from 
retrieving & pre-existing hoard. Yetifon p. 59 
the relevance of the nomad threat seems to be 
denied, on p. 60 the logic of the evidence leads 
back to an identical conclusion. ‘On peut 
dono songer & une date d’enfouissement plus 
basse (than 140 2.0.), ce qui nous rapprocherait 
de la date de l'invasion Yueh-chih.’ In 
substance, therefore, there is no conflict of 
opinion. 

A spectacular feature of the find was the 
discovery of new denominations and new types, 
discussed in ch. ii. The Attic tetradrachm of 
Theophilus with the title Autokrator, and the 
type of a seated Athena—apparently based on 
the issues of Lysimachus of Thrace, though the 
connexion is unexplained—and the Attic 
tetradrachms of Lysias, Archebius, Philoxenus, 
and Hermaeus, were previously unknown. 
The last issue, that of Hermaeus, suggests an 
important historical conclusion, that Greek 
rule in some parte of Bactria persisted after the 
firat nomad incursions m 130 8.0. M. Fussman, 
no doubt correctly, endorses the view that these 
coins of Attic standard ciroulated north of the 
Hindu Kush, whilst the bilingual issues of 
° Indian ' standard were meant for circulation 
south of the watershed. There is, however, 
strangely no comment on the two new types of 
king Plato occurring in the find—the sun- 
chariot to front (no. 388), and the standing 
Mithra (no. 399). A chapter (ch. iii) is naturally 
devoted to the amazing double-decadrachms of 
Amyntas. 

Various pointe arise from the discussion of 
the monograms, in which a position of extreme 
scepticism is taken. ' Nous pouvons dire avec 
quelque vraisemblance ce qu'ils ne sont pas 
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mais non ce qu'ils sont.’ The reason for this 
impasse may be & misinterpretation of one 
decisive piece of evidence—that coins from the 
same obverse dies, and therefore presumably 
struck at the same mint, are found to bear 
varied monograms. ‘This is seen as a proof 
that the monograms are not indications of 
mint. However, the true explanation may be 
more complicated. Whilst the general outline 
of the monogram could indicate the mint of 
issue, minor changes of detail could at the same 
time differentiate successive periods of the 
coinage. These successive periods might 
naturally be linked by shared obverse dies. 
Another unsatisfying argument is that the 
Attio-weight and the bilingual issues of Lysias, 
Antisloidas, Philoxenus, and Hermaeus (also 
indeed Amyntas), which in each case have the 
game monograms, cannot be issues of the same 
mints since the different denominations were 
intended to circulate on opposite sides of the 
Hindu Kush. If all were struck at Alexandria- 
of-the-Caucasus, the relatively rare Attio 
denominations could well have been a trade 
currency for export to the north. One has only 
to recall the great silver mine of Panjahir a few 
miles from the site of this Alexandria. 

Macdonald’s hypothesis that the reel-and- 
bead border on coins of Kucratides indicates 
links with the Seleucid dynasty is re-examined 
in the light of the Qunduz coins. It is shown 
that the use of this border is not confined to the 
dynasty of Eucratides, nor the dotted border to 
the dynasty of Euthydemus. The argument 
from this feature is therefore weakened, though 
the linking of Eucratides with the Seleucid 
dynasty remains an attractive hypothesis. In 
discussing the problem of ‘les souverains 
homonymes ’, the conolugion reached is one of 
scepticism, but it is interesting to see that the 
strong case for two Apollodoti is here accepted. 
Also right, we are convinced, is the admission 
of only a single Heliocles; but it is possible 
that the case for acknowledging two rulers each 
with the names of Euthydemus, Demetrius, 
and Eucratides is stronger than is represented 
here. 

The interesting annexe by M. Le Berre 
describes the site of Khisht Tepe on the Oxus, 
findepot of the Qunduz Treasure, and also 
nearby the important fortified enclosure of 
Qal'a-yi Zàl on the lower Qunduz River. Thus 
the full story of the find is here reported for the 
first time. The book is in all respects a worthy 
record of the most significant recent coim- 
discovery in Afghanistan. It encourages the 
hope that resources m&y one day be available 
to present in similar style the contents of the 
Mir Zakah hoard, with its promise of com- 
parable illumination for the Indo-Baotrian 
coinage. 

A. D. H. BIVAR 
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J. NÉMETH: De Türken von Vidin: 
Sprache, Folklore, Religion. (Biblio- 


theca Orientalis Hungarica, x.) 
420 pp. Budapest:  Akadémiai 
Kiadó, 1965. 


This attractively produced book is of far 
wider scope and importance than its title 
suggests, since it draws upon all other work 
done in the field of Balkan dialects of Turkish 
and is, in consequence, & major contribution to 
comparative dialectology. It is the culmination 
of half a century’s work devoted to the task of 
studying and classifying these dialects by one 
of the acknowledged experts in the field. 

It comprises a detailed description of the 
sounds and grammar of the dialect of Turkish 
spoken in Vidin, a town on the Danube, now 
in Bulgaria, and the original texta on which 
this linguistic study was based, which in 
themselves provide a welcome addition to the 
collections of Turkish tales already published 
and are a valuable source of information about 
the life of a Turkish community in a Bulgarian 
town. 

The texts consist of 18 Märchen (pp. 121- 
226), including a version of the well-known 
minstrel tale Ef ile Mahmud, 5 Erzählungen 
(pp. 235-53), 49 songs (pp. 257-71) of which 
40 are in mans form, 55 riddles, and accounts 
of the customs and popular beliefs and prao- 
tices of the Turks of Vidin which are rapidly 
becoming forgotten (pp. 284—373). They are 
presented in & transcription based on that used 
in Philologias Turcicae fundamenta ; a German 
translation of the entire corpus of material is 
also supplied. The texts were noted down 
mainly during the years 1931-8, the greater 
part of the material being dictated by a single 
infornant, an elderly widow who supported 
herself by telling fortunes, dispensing homely 
cures, and performing the Mevlud; she is 
revealed as a story-teller of talent, for a live- 
liness of expression is evident in her narration 
in spite of the restrictions imposed by the 
method of recording. 

Apart from a very useful illustrated glossary 
(pp. 377-413), the rest of the book is devoted 
to a description of the speech sounds of the 
dialect of the texts (pp. 24-77), and of the 
special features of its grammar (pp. 77-105) 
and syntax (pp. 108-15). At the time of the 
investigation, three types of Turkish were 
spoken in Vidin: that of the gypsies; that of 
the educated Turkish people, i.e. those who 
studied Turkish at school and read books 
written in the literary language of Istanbul 
and looked on it aa the ideal; and the collo- 
quial language whose speakers had very little 
contaot with the literary language. It is the 
third of these which forms the subject of this 
gtudy. 
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Professor Németh had observed a olear 
phonetio distinction between the dialects of 
western Rumeli, which inoludes Vidin, and of 
eastern Rumeli, which includes Istanbul. 
Since the same distinction exists in Anatolia, 
he feels able to use this purely linguistic evi- 
dence as the basis for a theory that the Turkish 
colonization of western Rumeli was from north- 
eastern Anatolia, i.e. the Pontic region, and of 
eastern Rumeli from western Anatolia. 

The sound system of the western Rumeli 
dialects as exemplified here by that of Vidin 
differs from that of Istanbul Turkish in four 
main respects : (i) the final+/+/@/u of Istanbul, 
whether as & suffix or as the last syllable of 
a stem, is represented by t only, e.g. guys‘ well’, 
kupri ‘bridge’; (ii) the vowel of the verbal 
suffix -mis is invariable ; (iii) the plural suffix 
is invariably -ler; (iv) the voiced velar plosive 
represented in the orthography but not pro- 
nounced in Istanbul Turkish is always pro- 
nounced in Vidin. The author insists, however, 
that these sound features cannot be attributed 
to the influence of Bulgarian, even though all 
speakers of this dialect are bilmgual, since they 
are identical with those of north-eastern 
Anatolia. 

Syntax, slong with vocabulary, is seen as the 
sphere in which Bulgarian has had a strong 
influence upon this form of Turkish. Here, 
however, & flaw oan be detected in the argu- 
ment: Professor Németh assumes the rules 
of the literary language to be the ‘ correct’ 
forni; consequently, for him, kendimi gorurum 
ihtiyar, dogri gider ahçi duEansna, elynde bir elma 
var—aihn, duvaq başına urterler qizin represent 
* bold inversions ', due either to the influence 
of Bulgarian syntax or to the artistic needs of 
the narration. These constructions, however, 
and indeed almost all of his many examples, 
would be perfectly normal in Istanbul, given 
the appropriate sound changes. Such construc- 
tions, e.g. complement or attribute in sentence 
final position, are normal, and therefore 
correct, in the colloquial language generally 
(C, S. Mundy, BSOAS, xv, 2, 1965, 279—305); 
they are much exploited by modern writers and 
are even widespread in prose writings of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Thus, what 
is here identified as & regional feature is rather 
a feature of a particular style. 

In grammar the most mterestmg phenome- 
non of this dialect is the absence of the -yor 
present tense and ita replacement by a present 
tense in -ay, e.g. yazay ‘he is writing’, 
gigaysiniz ° you go out’. 

The value of this scholarly and stimulating 
book would have been further enhanced had 
the exhaustive references in the body of the 
text been brought together into a single biblio- 
graphy, but even without this, the work is 
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extremely useful and of the greatest interest 
to Turkologists and folkloriste alike. 


MARGARET BAINBRIDGE 


GOKUL CHANDRA JAIN (ed.) : 01 
pariksa of Acharya Vidydnandi. 
(Jfianapitha Miurtidevi Jama Gran- 
thamala, Sanskrit Grantha, No. 30.) 
48, [8], 34, 62 pp., plate. Varanasi : 
Bharatiya Jnanpith, 1964. Rs. 5. 


The author of this hitherto unpublished work 
is Acdrya Vidyanandin, the great Jaina logician 
of the ninth century a.D., author of the famous 
Agtasahasri. The present edition is based on a 
Nagari MS found in the Jaina library of 
Arrah, The editor has also utilized two other 
MSS in Kannada script found in the Jaina 
Bhandara of Moodbidri. All the MSS are 
undated and incomplete. 

The work forms a series of similar parikgae 
(critiques) by Vidyanandin, e.g.the Aptapariksa, 
Pramünaparik;ü, and Püiraparik;d, and, as 
noted by the editor, shows an unmistakable 
impact of similarly entitled Buddhist works, 
e.g. the Alambanapariksa of DignAga, the 
Sambandhapariksa of Dharmalhirti, and the 
Pramünapariksá of Dharmottara. In his 
parikeds, as well as in his more famous worka 
like the Asfasahasri and tho Yubtyanuéasana- 
fikà, Vidy&nandin builds up a formidable 
oriticisgm, initiated by Samantabhadra and 
Akalanka, of the Indian schools in general and 
of the Buddhists in particular, The present 
work contains & thorough and sustained 
examination of Vedantio Monism (including 
the Sabdadvaita and the Citradvaita), Bud- 
dhist Idealism (Vijfidnavada), the Sautrantika 
Fluxism, the  Cárvüks Materialism, the 
Sankhya Evolutionism, the Mim&ms& Realism, 
the categories of the Vaisegika, and finally the 
Nyüya theory of salvation. Although brief and 
incomplete, the work is in essence a compen- 
dium of Indian philosophy and is & forerunner 
of similar later works like the Syadvddamafijari 
of Mallisena or the Khandana-khanda-khddya 
of Sriharsa. 

The work abounds in a large number of 
hitherto unidentified quotations from contem- 
porary texts. It also contains several less 
familiar technical terms and definitions, 
e.g. the asjangika-marga of the Buddhists : 
Tatha moksahetubhilia margand. Sa ca sam- 
yakiva - samjnd - pam - vàkkayakarma - antar- 
vydydma-ajivasthiti-samadhilaksana | agtát gas. 
Taira samyakivam padarthandm yathdimyadar- 
sanam. Samjnü vacakah éabdab. Sarnjfi vacyo 
'"ihah. Vakkayakarmanit vakkayavydpdrau. 
Antarvyayamo vayudhdrand. Ajivasthitir dyura- 
rasdnaparyantam prünadhaáragá. | Samádhir 
nüma sarvam dubkham . Sinyam ti 
satyabhavana (p. 21). 
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This is scarcely a mere adaptation of the 
traditional Buddhist marga: samyagdrs}s, 
?samkalpa, ?vàc, °karmanta, °djiva, °vyayama, 
°smyts, "samādhi. The terms karma-antar- 
cyayama and karmanta. . .cydyama correspond ; 
the former may be associated with Vedio 
antaryama (a derivate of Vayu, pranaripa- 
panna) and ite false etymology udand 'ntár 
dimán yatdh, while the term karmanta/kam- 
mania lacks & satisfactory linguistic explana- 
tion. The position of vyáyama in the traditional 
list, separating djiva and smrti, is then probably 
secondary, and an original *d:jivasmri/ 
Gjivassati ‘lifelong reflexion’ seems likely. 
Vidyüánandin's explanation of shit is as 
forced and tautologous (beside vayudharana) 
as the standard explanation of ajiva (duplicat- 
ing karmania, although Sk. àjiva ' being lived 
on by, ete.’ requires an upapada). The re- 
maining terms samyaktva-sampnhasampnivak- 
kaya and samyagdrs}t-samyaksamkalpa-sam- 
yagvük may be derived from a hypothetical 
* samyakeaminasam?nivükkaya ' correct speech 
(éabdarthasahitya) ; standard sources would 
reflect the interpretation *samyaksamjna- 
8amyaksamjni-samyagvak-kayakarma-, while 
Vidy&nandin's version looks for the eight 
elements thereby established. 

A certain similarity between the underlying 
formula *samyaksamjiasampnwakkaya-kar- 
mantarvydyama-ajivasmrti-samadht and the 
Vedic 'logogonic' series (VS 13.55) visvá- 
karman (V&yu)—mánas .. .—antaryamé— 
pasicadaóá (Stoma)—brhát might suggest that 
the Buddhist märga originally specified three 
constituent factors in samadhi. The nature of 
the postulated corruptions and the locution 
àjiva? (Vd. ydvajjivdm, late Bk. ajvam) tend to 
suggest that the formula is of Middle Indian 
origin. 

The edition contains useful notes and indexes 
and is rendered the more valuable by & 
scholarly essay by Dr. N. Tatia on some issues 
raised in this treatise. 

P. 8. JAINI 


R. DESSIGANE and others: Les légendes 
qwwolles de Kaficipuram: analyse de 
textes ef iconographie. Par R. Desst- 
gane, P. Z. Pattabwramin et Jean 
Fillsozat. (Publications de l'Institut 
Français d'Indologie, No. 27.) [1], 
xvii, 152 pp., 49 plates, map. 
Pondichéry : Institut Français 
d'Indologie, 1964. 

This interesting study may be associated 
with the same authors’ La légende des jeux de 
(iva 4 Maduras and Claude Jacques’s Gayamá- 
hatmya (Nos. 19 and 20 in the same series, 1960 
&nd 1962); all provide & wealth of poorly 
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accessible localized anoient legendary material 
which has evidently developed over the cen- 
turies in concert with the arts and oustoms of 
the regions. After a discussion of early literary 
references to Kafici, the present volume offers 
& full résumé of an eighteenth-century Tamil 
version (Kdficipurüána) of a sthanamüháimya of 
the city, together with over 100 photographs 
of buildings and reliefs relevant to the text. 
A Sanskrit version (Kancimahaimya) became 
available in time to provide some material for 
the introduction and for the index of proper 
names; we may hope that the writers will 
have more to say about this and another 
Sanskrit KGrictmdhadimya in their possession. 

They seem to be mistaken in regarding the 
Sanskrit text as the source of the more deve- 
loped Tamil version. The Sanskrit colophons 
tend to identify an ' Ekamrandthapurana’ 
(~ oh. 62-7 of the Tamil version), consisting 
of ‘jeux de Siva’ and standard appendixes, 
and supplementing the sthdnamahaimya 
proper; the divine mango tree, corresponding 
to the fig tree of Gay& and the Gitd, is editori- 
ally prominent and is associated with a Vedic 
train of thought (which reappears in the 
preamble 7.26-8—p. xvii, n. 3 requires correc- 
tion): 62.27-86 brahmamantra, brahmapura, 
and brahmapüujita (glossing ka7ict). Two other 
treatments of Tam. ékampa ~ Sk. ekümra 
appear, however, to be subjacent. An associa- 
tion with Kampai (62.40-53, cf. the ' brahma- 
pūjita ° Vellakkampa ~ evacchaikümresvara) is 
also taken for granted in the sthanamahaimya 
(Tirukkampe ~ éryekamra and Kampavana ~ 
ekdmravana, beside Tiravékampa and Ekampa- 
vana). Another, restricted to the ‘ Ekamraná&- 
thapur&na', involves Sk. ambara, or rather 
Pk. diambara which more credibly represente 
*dvyambara (~ ekavdsas and dvivasira in Sk. 
Sütras) than 'dig-ambara' : of. 62.44 Ékàm- 
asta following explicitly pentasyllabic 

panata, and 63.169 Citampara ‘ sitdm- 
bara, Svetambara’ (cf. Vellakkampa). The 
Sanskrit, with uniform ekamra it seems (p. xvi), 
is obscuring significant variation and must 
therefore be based on a forerunner of the Tamil 
version. Citampara ~ cidambara p. 122 and 
the like would support this, but the index has 
not made full use of the Sanskrit (Apantapar- 
panipa ~ Ananta’ p. 119, but Sk. nanda? 
p. ix). 

We should rather see in Ékampa ~ ekümra 
an *ekümba ‘having one mother’ beside 
Tiriyampaka ~ tryambaka in the preamble and 
Ampikai, Ammai ~ ambtka, amba. The missing 
link *dvyamba, RV dvimai¥, may be involved 
in the history of diambara and stambara, if 
these, like vaikhanasa, kapdalika, eto., are 
basically divine epithets giving rise to sectarian 
designations. The spelling Ekampara reappears 
in the final episode of the story (64.79) where 
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he marries Durga, born of Gauri’s dark aspect ; 
amra, kampai, and ambara are here irrelevant, 
and it seems probable that the incestuous 
marriages of *Svetimba-Dvyamba narrated 
in an ‘Kkambapuraina’ represent the oldest 
material contained in the Käñcipuräna. The 
symbolism of incest and plural mothers (light, 
dark, and mottled), as well as the dual vdsas of 
light and darkness, and the primordial tree 
(not, however, specifically mango or fig) may 
be observed in the Rgveda, but the immediate 
source of the Tamil original will have been 
proto-Jaina Prakrit. 
J. O. WRIGHT 


LALLANJI GoPAL: The economic life of 
northern India, c. A.D. 700-1200. 
xxiv, 306 pp. Delhi, etc: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1965. Rs. 15. 


In this book (originally his doctoral thesis for 


the University of London) Dr. Gopal has pro- . 


duced & useful study, throwing much-needed 
light on the economic life of a confused and 
confusing period of Indian history. It is but 
one more proof that the conditions of what 
Dr. Gopal calls the ‘early Medieval period ’ 
are at last receiving the scholarly attention 
they merit. The period was not very original, 
putting off those who prefer to search out 
origins ; its political life was a tangled skein, 
requiring patience to unravel]; and the picture 
it affords is largely one of pettiness and decline. 
Its great advantage, on the other hand, is the 
wealth of sources, in contrast to earlier periods, 
which it offers the historian, and Dr. Gopal has 
cast his nets very wide indeed: besides the 
more usual documents, romances, narratives, 
poetic anthologies, lexicons, and even mathe- 
matical treatises have provided grist for his 
energetic mill. Yet, as Dr. Gopal remarks, its 
study is important for determining the causes 
which rendered Indian resistance to Muslim 
invaders so weak, and the historical processes 
which took place are moreover worthy of study 
in their own right. While one may demur from 
his belief in the ‘fundamental unity of the 
period from Harsa to the establishment of 
British rule’ (p. 232) and ite implication that 
Muslim rule wrought no qualitative changes in 
Indian life, one nevertheless feels that A.D. 
700-1200 forms a convenient and ooherent 
‘period’, with characteristic political and 
economic arrangements, architecture, and 
religious life. 

Ch. i deals with the ownership of the land 
controversy into which the author quite 
rightly brings feudalism, using the inscriptions 
to show the increasing royal claim to proprie- 
tary righta which were then made over to 
religious donees and feudatories. The second 
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chapter provides the specialist with a glossary 
of revenue terms employed in the inscriptions. 
In his chapter on slavery, the author finds more 
of it, and & worsening of the slave’s lot, com- 
pared with earlier times, though no evidence of 
slave markets. Guilds (ch. iv) declmed in 
importance and became fossilized into low 
occupational sub-castes (merchant guilds, 
which in some cases got royal charters, are not 
dealt with). Inland trade (ch. v) was hampered 
by petty feudal chiefs who plundered the 
highways and caravan routes. Ch. vi and vii, 
dealing with foreign trade by land and sea, 
make dramatic reading. Central Asia is fought 
over by ‘Turks, Tibetans, Arabs, and 
Chinese, India abstaining. Arab, Chinese, 
Ceylonese, Sumatran, and Javanese ships ply 
the Indian Ocean, while with some exceptions 
Indians are content with the plunder of foreign 
ships or the fruits of the distribution trade. 
The author accounts for the vast number of 
horses imported to India by lack of expertise 
in breeding, and the collusion of foreign 
merchants in keeping farriers out of India 
(a conclusion that wants further investiga- 
tion—climate might have been & more decisive 
factor). In ch. viii, ‘Credit and banking’, 
Dr. Gopal finds an entrenchment of the credi- 
tor’s prerogatives and higher interest rates. 
The coins of the period, few, unoriginal in 
design, and crude in execution, are surveyed 
in ch. ix. Though the right to mint was & royal 
prerogative, it would seem to have been rarely 
exercised, judging from the scarcity of coins, 
and sometimes it was conferred on wealthy 
merchants. In his concluding chapter the 
author remarks on the prosperity and pomp 
of the upper crust and the worsening lot of 
the villager under feudal oppression. 

This interesting study provides a wealth of 
detail, but the picture that emerges is fragmen- 
tary, and some of the conclusions seem 
doubtful. For example, Dr. Gopal rejects the 
‘taboo on travel’ theory as an explanation 
for the decline in Indian participation in 
overland trade, on the grounds that the taboo 
applied only to brahmans, and whether it was 
observed cannot be determined (p. 118), while 
he seems to accept the ‘ taboo on sea voyage ' 
theory in explanation of the decline in Indian 
shipping in the teeth of Professor P. V. Kane’s 
judgement that this, too, applied only to 
brahmans (p. 130), and without specifying his 
grounds. The chief difficulty, however, is that 
economic history demands statistica and medi- 
eval Indian sources offer none, or only partial 
statistics. Thus questions such as the volume 
and balance of foreign trade are especially 
refractory. (Dr. Gopal denies an unfavourable 
balance of trade in India, if I understand him 
aright, but believes India suffered & decline in 
profite.) Dr. Gopal is to be commended for 
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producing & book, in spite of this and other 
obstacles, of value to all historians of the period. 


THOMAS ER. TRAUTMANN 


RAM SHARAN | SHARMA: Indian 
feudalism: c. 300-1200. (Centre of 
Advanced Study in Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, University of 
Calcutta. Lectures and Seminars, 
No. l-À (Lectures)) xui, 320 pp. 
Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1965. 
Ra. 15. 


This excellent series of essays (originally 
lectures) deals with the origins of Indian 
feudalism (A.D. 300-7850) and feudal polity and 
economy among the Palas, Pratihdras, and 
Rástrakutas (a.D. 750-1000), pauses to re- 
examine the problem of individual, communal, 
and royal land rights in medieval India, and 
goes on to consider feudal polity and economy 
in the two centuries preceding the establish- 
ment of thé Sultanate (A.D. 1000-1200). 

Professor Sharma finds the origin of Indian 
feudalism in the land grants made to learned 
br&áhmans, temples, and monasteries for which 
epigraphic evidence begins in the first century 
A.D. In early times these grants, judging from 
the Arthasdsira, were in the form of fields of 
waste or virgin land, free of tax, made in 
pe to the recipient and his heirs. 
* Waste ’ (khila) land had become a legal fiction 
by Gupta times. Villages together with their 
fields and inhabitants, righta of taxation, 
administration, the dispensation of justice 
(with the right to enjoy fines received), and 
immunities from the interference of royal 
officials were increasingly made over to religious 
beneficiaries. Such was the pattern on which 
the relations between the sovereign and his 
dependants, both subject rulers and officials, 
were based, with the difference that while 
religious grantees owed no revenue or other 
secular obligations, other grantees owed their 
overlord various obligations of which the most 
characteristic were regular tribute and military 
aid. The evidence for service granta is admit- 
tedly thin before the tenth century, and the 
obligations of feudatories must be determined 
through a study of belles-lettres and inscrip- 
tions, the legal texta being strangely silent on 
this. All other relations were forced into the 
feudal mould: royal charters conferred on 
merchant guilde in sixth-eighth century 
western India granted them immunities and 
required of them obligations analogous to those 
of feudal barons. The peasantry was reduced to 
a kind of serfdom, in some instances tied to the 
land, through mounting tax burdens, increasing 
obligations to perform forced labour, the evils of 
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subinfeudation and the transfer of communal 
rights in theory to the king, in praotice to the 
feudatory. Here, too, the feudal pattern, once 
established, engendered itself: artisans were 
in some cases tied to temples, in some others 
to merchant guilds. The typical picture was 
one of local, self-sufficient economies, local 
centres of power, wealthy barons and poor 
peasants. 

Professor Sharma re-examines the perennial 
question of the king’s ownership of the land in 
the context of these developments and finds 
that early, undefined communal righta gave 
way in the post-Gupta period to, paradoxically, 
individual proprietorship on the one hand and 
royal proprietorship on the other. The theory 
of royal ownership is not to be confused with 
that of eminent domain: the medieval Indian 
king was considered the greatest landowner 
with rights to the land superior to the rights 
of lesser landowners. The irony of this develop- 
ment is that the theory of royal ownership was 
evolved to justify the transfer of proprietary 
rights to religious and secular beneficiaries. 
The king gave away in practice what he had 
gained in theory ; the peasant lost in practice 
what he had lost in theory; and the land- 
lords—temples, monasteries, bráhmans, minis- 
ters, barong—were the real winners. 

These essays, excellent as they are, occasion- 
ally betray signs of haste. The author, for 
example, may want to revise his opinion on the 
inadequacy of medieval legal texts concerning 
the obligations of a feudatory in the light of 
Medhatithi’s comment on Manu vrri.202: the 
conqueror shall install a member of the same 
family on the throne and conclude with him 
& treaty, the terms of which are, ‘ You and 
I shall have equal shares in your income, you 
shall consult me in all that you do or do not do, 
&t the proper time you shall come and help me 
with your treasury and army’, eto. Indeed 
relations of this sort between conqueror and 
conquered must have been as ancient and as 
formative for feudalism as the practice of 
making religious grants. On the other hand 
when (p. 119) he refers to the Agni Purana 
(‘a work of about the 1l0th-11th century, and 
what it states is mainly based on the Kaman- 
daka Nitisdra, ascribed to the 8th century 
A.D.’) on the obligations of the feudatory, he 
should note that although the passage in 
question occurs in M. N. Dutt’s translation, it 
occurs neither in Kamandaka nor in the 
ÁnandAérama Sanskrit Series edition of the 
Agni Purdna on which Dutt’s translation 
appears to have been based. 

For the next edition (the book deserves 
several) the author will want to put right the 
juxtaposition of ° religious ' and ‘ secular’, top 
of p. 113, and change ‘ grantee’ to ‘ grantor ’ 
on the subsequent page, as well as the numerous 
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typographical errors to which a first edition 
i8 prone. 

The polity of medieval India is beginning to 
get the systematic treatment it deserves. 
Independently and almost simultaneously with 
this book, Mrs. Krishna Kanti Gopal has 
produced a University of London Ph.D. thesis 
under the title Feudalism in northern India 
(c. 700-1200), covering some of the topics 
treated by Professor Sharma, and others he has 
not. It is to be hoped this fine thesis will soon 
be published as a complement and supplement 
to the book under review. 


THOMAS R. TRAUTMANN 


KnuusgwaNT SINGH: A history of the 
Sikhs. Vol. 1: 1469-1839. xiii, 419 
Dp. 4 plates. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press ; London : 
Oxford University Press, 1963. 50s. 

Fausa Sixag Bazwa: Military system 
of the Stkhs during the period 1799— 
1849. xx, 387 pp., 6 plates. Delhi, 
etc.: Motilal Banarsidass, 1964. 
Rs. 20. 


The Sikh community and ite transformation 
through the ages offers much food for thought 
to the historian as well as the sociologist. 
Starting as a religious movement deeply 
imbued with humanism, pacifism, and ecleoti- 
cism, Sikhism gradually developed into a 
closed society with a marked predilection for 
militarism. While its founder had especially 
decried the forms and rituals of religion, his 
successors evolved an elaborate theology. As 
Khushwant Singh has observed in an earlier 
work, ‘It is certain that none of these forms 
or symbols were observed or enjoined by Guru 
Govind Singh’s nine predecessors (a fact 
incorrectly assumed by some Sikhs)’ (The 
Stkhs, London, 1953, 178). But once the faith 
had evolved its symbols, these came to occupy 
far greater importance than the original 
spiritual content of the faith. While Sikhism 
is not the only faith to have undergone this 
exteriorization, ita transformation is unique 
in the sense that it had begun as a movement 
of protest against the externalism of other 
contemporary religions. Regrettable though 
it may be, it is not without reason that 
external forms marking out a religion from 
others come to assume greater importance 
than ite spiritual content. For the former are 
identifiable while the latter is not. The 
langars and later on the five kakkas have been 
far more instrumental in building up the 
sense of community among the Sikhs than 
the spirit of N&nak's original teachings. 

A history of the Sikhs stands midway 
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between serious research and popular writing. 
It is highly readable but rather weak in 
documentation. The historical background in 
ch. ii has many errors. The reviewer disagrees 
with the author's assessment of the fifteenth 
century in India. The period, far from being 
especially marked by anti-Hindu spirit, was 
more eclectic than the previous centuries. 
The fifteenth century indeed witnessed the 
growth of the Hindu element in the army and 
the revenue department of the Delhi Sultanate. 
It is also inaccurate to say that during this 
period ' the Hindus reverted to the worship of 
idols’ and ‘ The Caste system came back into 
its own.’ (reviewer’s italics). The two elemente 
were too deeply rooted in the Hinduism of 
northern India to weaken from the impact of 
the monistic as well as devotional trends 
spreading out from the South. There is no 
dearth of evidence to show the prevalence and 
persistence of idol-worship and the caste 
system in Hindu society in the centuries 
preceding the fifteenth. 

The sources of Guru Nanak’s life and work 
need very careful and critical evaluation. 
There is much in the Janam Sakhis—as in the 
Süflstio hagiologies—which needs to be 
heavily discounted. The story of the flower 
petal and the bowl of milk (p. 47, n.) is a 
travelling tale. Accounts of Guru Nünak's 
travels to Baghdid—agreed upon by ‘all 
sources ’, according to Khushwant Singh—and 
to Dacca, Chittagong, and Ceylon are very 
much open to doubt and need to be closely 
checked with non-Sikh sources. A definitive 
reading of the Baghdad inscription will clear 
up the mystery of the Guru’s visit to that 
city. A rational criterion for evaluating 
hagiological evidence is a desideratum. Recent 
work on Guru Nanak, done at SOAS, will, 
when published, largely fill this need. 

The account of the encounters between the 
Sikh gurus and the imperial Mughuls is also 
not altogether unbiased. The author has 
ignored the sober and rational view taken by 
Beni Prasad of Jahangir’s dealings with the 
Sikhs (Htstory of Jahangir, London, 1922, 
148-50). It is one of the most regrettable 
accidents of history that in 1606 as well as 
1658, the respective Sikh gurus backed the 
wrong horse in the struggle for the Mughul 
throne. The two fateful executions in 1606 and 
1675 made the Sikhs feel they were being per- 
secuted. Guru Govind Singh’s ambitions for 
power and his exhortation to his followers to 
destroy the ‘ Turks’ finally aligned the Sikhs 
88 a community against the Mughul govern- 
ment. The Sikh transformation—so much be- 
moaned by Tagore and Jadunath Sarker—was 
complete. Thereafter much of Sikh history is 
disfigured by violence and bloodshed. In this 
respect, however, there seems not much to 
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choose between them and their main adver- 
garies, the Afghans. There is considerable irony 
in the identity of explanations offered for Sikh 
savagery by Khushwant Smgh and for Afghan 
savagery by a Muslim historian. Khushwant 
Singh alludes to ‘a Sikh like Gyan Singh, 
exaggerating the reporte in a spirit of anti- 
Muslim exultation’. The author of the 
chapter on Shah AbdAlh in the History of the 
Freedom Movement (Vol. 1, Karachi, 1957, 
p. 274, n.) remarks, ' Some of the contemporary 
Muslim writers have given exaggerated 
accounts of the Afghan campaign’. Un- 
doubtedly there was a strong element of 
exaggeration in these reporte. Some historians, 
however, are carefully selective which exag- 
gerated report to discount and which to 
accept at face value. 

Khushwant Singh is certainly at fault in 
identifying the story of the Sikhs with ' the 
story of the rise, fulfilment and collapse of 
Punjabi nationalism’. Nor is there any 
historical evidence for the emergence of 
' Punjabi consciousness’ by the end of the 
fifteenth century. The Sikhs oonstituted a 
minor, although a distinct, section of the 
population of the Punjab and their struggle 
for political supremacy can in no way be 
represented as an expression of the Punjabi 
consciousness or of Hindu resistance to 
Muslim rule. It is also remarkable that as late 
as 1822, the Sikh army was predominantly 
non-Punjabi (Milstary system of the Sikhs, 71). 

The author does not seem to have used the 
extensive Persian sources of the period in the 
original. This is evident from references to 
Elliot and Dowson and from the author’s 
reproducing the errors of earlier writers. 
Thus, following Edwardes and Garret (Mughal 
rule in India, 155), the author renders 
Aurangzeb's remark as mà ast hama fasdd bags 
as a prophecy that after him only turmoil 
would remain. 

These blemishes notwithstanding, the book 
when completed is sure to command a wide 
readership. It has on the whole a sober 
historical approach, has assimilated much of 
the earlier writings on the subject, and, 
above all, reads remarkably well. 

Fauja Singh Bajwa’s book, though not as 
well written as Khushwant Singh’s, is a more 
solid work. The first chapter provides a 
succinct and perspicacious summing up of the 
situation on the eve of the rise of Ranjit Singh. 
When the latter set about reorganizing the 
Sikh army, he had the advantage of learning 
from the Mughul failures as well as from 
British successes. He worked his way care- 
fully to a radical reorganization of the Sikh 
army. It will be always a matter of controversy 
whether Ranjit Singh acted wisely in partially 
Europeanizing his army. Fauja Singh Bajwa 
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has examined the issue carefully but has 
avoided giving a categorical verdict. Perhaps 
none can be given. The author traces the 
growth of the Sikh military machine in six 
phases. He has discussed in minute detail and 
yet with much olarity matters relating to the 
constitution and composition of the Sikh army 
and to ita recruitment, discipline, leave rules, 
pay end allowances, cantonments, transport, 
and supplies. The two chapters on tactics and 
strategy make interestmg and thought-pro- 
voking reading. The author has treated the 
various aspects of his subject methodically. 
His approach is objective and he records, as a 
matter of course, the Sikh partiality for 
strategems, bribery and false pretexts in the 
conduct of sieges, and their ‘ great propensity 
for plunder ’ and for foraging. 

The two books constitute a valuable 
addition to modern historical literature on the 
Sikhs. 

RIAZUL ISLAM 


Wiwa-rsrT CHAN (tr. and comp.): A 
source book tn Chinese philosophy. 
xxv, 856 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1963. 63s. 


There has long been a need for a comprehen- 
sive anthology of Chinese philosophical texts 
in translation, particularly where students of 
philosophy with little or no knowledge of 
Chinese are concerned. The present anthology 
satisfies just such a need, and there is no doubt 
that for many years to come it will remain the 
standard work in the field. In the words of 
Professor C. A. Moore in the foreword, ‘ Few 
scholars could have—or would have—under- 
taken it; no one else could have handled it 80 
well’. Since the merits of this work are obvious, 
I may be permitted to turn my attention, 
rather, to ita limitations and shortcomings, as 
the student is likely, when forewarned, to be 
in a better position to make the best use of this 
substantial anthology. 

Professor Chan is well known as an authority 
on Neo-Confucianism. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find that for him the history of 
Chinese thought is centred round Neo-Con- 
fucianism. This approach affects the treatment 
of the ancient period in two ways. Firstly, 
more space is allocated to whatever has 
greater bearing on Neo-Confucianism. The 
‘Four books’ for instance, take up 100 out of 
the 300 pp. devoted to the ancient period down 
to the end of the Han. The ‘ Great learning ’ 
and the ‘ Doctrine of the mean’ are given in 
their entirety, covering, between them 30 pp., 
while Legaliam gets a mere 10, and the Huas 
nan izu less than 4. Secondly, in translating 
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the Confuoianist works, Chu Hsi's interpreta- 
tion is generally followed. Even with the 
Chuang tru, it is often its significance for Neo- 
Confucianiam that is singled out for comment. 

This approach is a perfectly legitimate one, 
but it does raise a fundamental issue which any 
translator of ancient Chinese texts has to face. 
Is he, to borrow a phrase from Arthur Waley, 
to produce a ‘ scriptural’ translation, or is he 
to attempt to produce an ‘ historical’ transla- 
tion ? Each has ite use. We need the first kind 
for understanding the subsequent tradition, 
but we need the latter if our concern is with 
what the texts originally meant. The reader of 
the present anthology should bear in mind that, 
in the main, the translation is ‘ scriptural’ and 
will prove much more usefal for him if his 
interest is in Neo-Confucianism than if he is 
interested in the ancient period for its own sake. 

The general arrangement of the book is as 
follows. Each chapter begins with a short 
introductory passage, followed by the selec- 
tions, with short comments inserted wherever 
the translator thinks fit. There is an appendix 
which discusses difficulties encountered in 
finding English equivalents for Chinese philo- 
sophical terms. There is also a limited biblio- 
graphy and a glossary with Chinese characters. 

The introductory remarks and the comments 
are too short to present anything like s reasoned 
statement. The comments, in particular, 
sometimes degenerate into dogmatic assertions 
not always helpful and sometimes positively 
misleading. For instance, on the story about 
Chuang Tzu dreaming that he was a butterfly, 
we find this comment: ‘A beautiful story in 
itself, it is a complete rejection of the distinc- 
tion between subject and object and between 
reality and unreality ' (pp. 190-1). But is it? 
What has the story to do with ‘ subject and 
object’? There is no question of Chuang Tzu 
losing his own identity in the contemplation 
of the butterfly. The point of the story has ‘to 
do with truth. There are two propositions : 
(a) Chugng Tzu dreamt that he was a butterfly, 
and (b) the butterfly dreamt that it was 
Chuang Tzu. Chuang Tzu is saying, firstly, 
that we can never be able to say which of these 
propositions is true. Secondly, he is saying 
that, since there is deflnitely & distinction 
between Chuang Tzu and the butterfly, meta- 
morphosis is involved. This again has nothing 
to do with ' subject and object’. 

Again, on Kung-sun Lung’s discussion of the 
separation of whiteness and hardness, the 
comment is: ‘The problems discussed are 
strikingly similar to those of seventeenth- 
century philosophers in Europe, namely, 
primary and secondary qualities' (p. 242). 
It is difficult to see where the similarity lies. 
Kung-sun Lung has not mentioned any 
'primary' qualities, even less is he drawing 
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a distinction between them and ‘secondary’ 
qualities. It ia true, whiteness and hardness 
happen to be two of the so-called ‘ secondary ’ 
qualities, but whatever Kung-sun Lung is 
saying, he certainly is not saying that they are 
in the mind of the percipient. This kind of 
arbitrary identification of Chinese philosophical 
problems with totally unconnected problems 
in Western philosophy not only betrays a lack 
of philosophical sensitivity but does a positive 
disservice to the reader by putting red herrings 
in his way. 

One further example. In the translation of 
Wang Ch‘ung’s discussion of the position 
taken by various thinkers on the issue of 
human nature, we find: ‘Liu Tzu-cheng 
(77-6 3.0.) said, “ Man's nature is inborn. It is 
in man and is not expressed. His feelings, on 
the other hand, are what come into contact 
with things. They are revealed externally. 
What is revealed externally i is called yang and 
what is not expressed is called yin"' 
According to his words, nature is yin (evil) and 
feelings are yang (good). But don't man's 
endowed feelings, after all, have both good and 
evil elements ? ...' (p. 206). Notice that the 
words ‘evil’ and ‘ good’ are inserted by the 
translator, and these are then taken as a basis 
for the statement that according to Liu Hsiang 
* man’s nature is evil but his feelings are good ' 
(p. 296). This a total misunderstanding of what 
Wang Ch‘ung said. Partly this has been helped 
by the omission of some crucial sentences in 
the translated passage, but it is mainly due to 
a misinterpretation of the final sentence. In 
the omitted part, Wang Ch'ung says, ' To 
ignore the goodness or badness of nature and 
to consider only whether it is internal or 
external and consequently yi^ or yang, is to 
deal with the problem in & way difficult to 
understand’. We oan see from this that the 
insertion of the words ‘evil’ and ‘good’ is 
totally unjustifiable. The final sentence, 
correctly interpreted, means ‘In considering 
nature as yin and feelings as yang, is he or is 
he not saying that there is good or bad in 
nature ?’. In Wang Ch‘ung’s view, Liu Hsiang, 
as opposed to Tung Chung-shu who held nature 
to be good and feelings to be bad, contented 
himself with merely stating that nature is yin 
because internal and feelings are yang because 
external, thus avoiding the crucial question of 
whether they are good or bad. 

The introductory remarks are not completely 
free from factual errors. There is one in parti- 
cular which deserves comment. Professor Chan 
says that ‘ the practice ' of coupling the names 
of Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu ‘did not begin 
until the fifth century ' (pp. 177-8), and gives 
the Hou Han-shu by Fan Yeh (398—445) as the 
earliest text in which the term occurs. In 
doing so Professor Chan is, once again, 
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repeating an erroneous statement which has 
often been made before. The term ' Lao 
Chuang ’ is to be found in the final chapter of 
the Huai nan tzu (SPTK ed., 21.3a), and while 
the first chapter of the Huat nan tzu contains 
an exposition of Lao Tzu's thought, the second 
contains an exposition of Chuang Tzu’s 
thought. What better proof can there be that 
‘Lao’ and ‘Chuang’ were linked together 
even by writers of the Western Han? At any 
rate, the term ocours in the San kuo chih (ch. 21, 
Chung Hua Shu Chit punctuated ed., p. 605) 
by Ch‘en Shou (d. 297) who antedated Fan Yeh 
by a century and a half. 

In & volume of translations acouracy is of 
the first importance. My general impression 
is that the quality of the translation is some- 
what uneven. Professor Chan seems not 
altogether at home in the ancient language. 
From time to time he is baffled by a construc- 
tion or an idiom. Here are a few examples. 

iL F BSA mj m CF, E U: 
SR MI Ze. X th: Wi & 
X 3t X db. Ate EMR 
T X' (Lun yü 10/9). ‘Confucius said, 
“ Those who are born with knowledge are the 
highest type of people. Those who learn 
through study are the next. Those who learn 
through hard work are still the next. Those 
who work hard and still do not learn are really 
the lowest type’’’ (p. 45). Was Confucius 
real such an intellectual snob as to pour 
contempt on those who fail to learn in spite of 
hard work? The passage in fact means ‘ Next 
come those who try to learn after being dis- 
tressed by their ignorance. Failure to make 
any attempt to learn even after being dis- 
tressed by their ignorance is the reason for the 
common people being the lowest’. 


FA BRERA BEE 
RE ER 3Ê’ (Ta hsüeh 4). ‘Confucius said, “In 
hearing litigations, I am as good as anyone. 
What is necessary is to enable people not to have 
litigations at all’’!” (p. 88). Again, the transla- 
tion makes Confucius sound as if he were brag- 
ging. This is because the word yu is mistrans- 
lated and the idiom pt yeh misunderstood. 
Pi yeh is a common idiom in the ‘ Analects’, 
and is to be found in 3/7, 6/30, 7/11, and 19/17 
besides the present passage. The passage 
should be translated : ‘ In hearing & case I am 
no different from other people. If some 
difference must be found, it is perhaps that 
I get them not to go to litigation in the first 
instance ’. 

A 35 SR. & سم‎ 38 BE 9b 38 45 


(Chung yung 20). ' When there is anything 


l'This is in fact a quotation from the 
* Analects ' 12/13. 
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not yet studied, or not yet understood, do 
not give up’ (p. 107). This should be taken 
to mean ‘ Either you do not try to learn a 
thing at all, or you should not put it aside 
until you have mastered it’. 


HRA BAGH FR HERA 
WAR ARBARK FRA 


Ze Hl) Fl (Ho teu, SPTK od., 2.4a-b). ‘ When 
the honorable and the wise run the govern- 
ment, the ignorant and the humble remain 
orderly, but when the ignorant and the humble 
run the government, the honorable and the wise 
become rebellious’ (p. 229). It seems odd that 
‘the honorable and the wise should become 
rebellious’. Professor Chan has misunderstood. 
wes cheng hu which takes an object. The passage 
should be translated : ‘ There is order when the 
ignorant and lowly are ruled by the exalted and 
wise; there is disorder when the exalted and 
wise are ruled by the ignorant and lowly’. 

Professor Chan has a rather high-handed 
way with grammatical words. In some in- 
stances, no great harm is done, but in the case 
of logical arguments, this can be misleading. 
In the first three paragraphs on p. 237, the 
words yu and ww are overlooked in the trans- 
lation seven or eight times. Thus, ‘ That one 
cannot say '' there is no horse ’’ when there is 
a white horse...’ becomes '[When we say 
that] a white horse cannot be said to be not & 
horse...’ (I. 11). Again, fet cAth is translated 
on pp. 237 and 238 variously as ' there were no 
marks’, ‘without marks’, and ‘are not 
marks ’, when only the last is a correct rendering 
of the word fes. 

In his translations, Professor Chan some- 
times adopts suggestions made by eminent 
Ch‘ing scholars, but just as often he does not. 
There does not seem to be any fixed rule. One 
suspects that this depends rather on the 
edition Professor Chan uses. For instance, in 
the case of the ‘Four books’, he has used 
hardly any of their suggestions, while in the 
case of the ‘ philosophers’ he does use them, 
presumably because in the case of the former 
he has followed Chu Hsi’s edition, while in 
the latter case, he has followed the collected 
commentaries of the late Ch'ing. Sometimes, 
Professor Chan dismisses a suggestion by a 
Ch'ing scholar too hastily. For instance, in 
connexion with a passage in oh. 26 of the 
Mo tzu, Professor Chan dismisses a suggestion 
by Wang Nien-sun that Wig FF should be 
emended to [fy Di], in a curt note which says, 
‘Wang Nien-sun . . . reads men (gate) 8 
hsten (leisure) . . . without improving the text’. 
Does he really think that a scholar of the calibre 
of Wang Nien-sun is capable of making such 
an inane suggestion? What Wang actually 


said ie: P5 FF OS Di], WH] a FF PF] (Ting pen 
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Mo tzu chien ku, 7.28). What he is suggesting 
is, firstly, that M] PY should be emended to 
Hii Di], to bring it in line with other texts and 
other parts of the Mo tzu, and secondly, in the 
phrase Mig Di] the word ffi] is to be taken in 
the sense of Bj]. Presumably he did not think 
it necessary to tell the reader what tbe meaning 
of the word B] was. It means ‘door bar, 
a barrier’. Hence the combination yu Asien 
means ‘ shut off, remote’. It probably never 
occurred to him that anyone would accuse him 
of proposing that the word should mean 
‘ leisure ’. 

These are but minor blemishes in a work 
conceived on such a grand scale, and I am sure 
it will, in spite of them, prove to be a most use- 
ful work to the student of Chinese philosophy. 


D. 0. LAU 


Burton Watson (tr.): Han Fe tzu: 
basic writings. (Unesco Collection 
of Representative Works, Chinese 
Series.) ix, 134 pp. New York and 
London: Columbia University Press, 
1964. $1.65, 12s. 


Having given us selections from both the 
Mo tzu and the Hsün tzu, Dr. Burton Watson 
has produced yet another volume, consisting 
of selections from the Han Fei tzu. It follows 
the same pattern aa its predecessors. There is & 
short introduction, followed by the translation, 
consisting, in this case, of 12 out of the 55 
chapters of the original. There is also an index 
and an outline of early Chinese history which 
serves for all volumes in this series. 

The introduction is lucid and succinct, 
giving the few facta known about Han Fei’s 
life, an account of the historical background, 
and a summary of Han Fei’s philosophy. I find 
this introduction wholly admirable. There are 
only two minor points on which I wish to 
comment. Firstly, the treatment of Han Fei’s 
predecessors in Legalism, whose ideas he 
incorporated into his own system, could be a 
little fuller. Shen Tao, in particular, is barely 
mentioned, but nothing is said about shth, the 
key concept in his thought. In the case of Shen 
Pu-hai, the term shu is, indeed, mentioned and 
characterized as ‘the policies and arts which he 
[i.e. the ruler] applies in wielding authority and 
controlling the men under him ' (p. 8), but in 
the translation it is often rendered simply as 
‘ policies’ (e.g. p. 81), which seems hardly 
adequate when the term is used in this technical, 
as distinct from a more general, sense. The 
second point is the statement, in connexion 
with ch. 20, Chieh Lao ‘ Explanation of Lao 
Tzu’, and ch. 21, Y4 Lao ‘Illustrations of 
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Lao Tzu’: ‘ Two other sections, not translated 
here, are actually cast in the form of commen- 
taries upon passages from Lao Tru’s T'ao-ie- 
ching. They give the Taoist classic a purely 
political interpretation . . .' (p. 18). This 
seems to me to be & misleading statement, 
particularly where ch. 20 is concerned, for in 
this chapter is to be found & most profound 
statement of the type of Taoist thought very 
prevalent at the end of the Warring States 
period. It is possible that Han Fei used this 
kind of Taoism as a basis for his Legalist 
thought, but it would be going too far to think 
of this kind of Taoism as ‘a purely political 
interpretation ' of the Lao tzu. 

When the selection covers barely over one- 
fifth of the original work, there is bound to be 
room for disagreement over the ohoice of 
material for inclusion. Nevertheless, I think 
there are legitimate grounds for dissent in the 
present case. Firstly, the inclusion of ch. 5, 
“The way of the ruler’, and ch. 8, ‘ Wielding 
power', is of questionable value. Both these 
chapters are written in the cryptic style, with 
rhymes for the most part, meant presumably 
for the initiate and, perhaps, to be read with & 
commentary. They are difficult for the trans- 
lator and unréwarding for the reader. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
Han Fes izu is the skilful use of stories to 
illustrate his ideas. Even excluding ch. 21, 
there are nine chapters of such stories, and 
ch. 10, ‘ The ten faults’, seems an odd choice, 
for though the stories are fairly attractive they 
are not particularly apt as illustrations. I 
should have thought that any one of the six 
chapters, from 80 to 35, would have been 
preferable. 

Lastly, it is difficult to see why neither ch. 43, 
Ting fa, which discusses the relative impor- 
tance of fa advocated by Shang Yang and shu 
advocated by Shen Pu-hai nor ch. 40, Nan 
shth, which defends Shen Tao’s advocacy of 
shth against his critics is included in the 
present selection. 

The translation is exceedingly readable, but 
this is something we have come to expect of any 
translation of Burton Watson’s. There are 
many places where the rendering is felicitous. 
This being the case, it is unfortunate that on 
the score of accuracy the book leaves something 
to be desired. There are quite a number of 
instances where Burton Watson has gone 
astray when his predecessor W. K. Liao, whose 
complete translation he has consulted, is 
essentially right. There are also cases where 
Burton Watson has followed Liao in his 
mistakes. One or two instances will have to 
suffice. 


E] ZF ع2‎ fm Me RE EHI 
Br FI 3E Br Hi. Br FH 3F Pt FI (Chen 
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Ch'i-yu, Han fei izu chi shih, Shanghai, 1968, 
1058). ‘The nation at peace may patronize 
Confucian scholarsand cavaliers; but the nation 
in danger must call upon ite fighting men. Thus 
those who are of rea] profit to the state are not 
used and those who are used are of no profit’ 
(pp. 107-8). 

The second half of the passage is incorrectly 
translated. The mistake lies in taking suo ls 
to mean ‘those who are of real profit to the 
state ’, i.e. ‘ ite fighting men °. Itin fact means 
* those who are benefited ’, and refers to ' those 
who are kept’. It would be better to translate 
the passage as: ‘ In times of peace Confucians 
and soldiers of fortune are kept; in times of 
crisis, regular soldiers are employed. The ones 
who are benefited are not the ones who are 
employed; the ones who are employed are 
not the ones who are benefited ’. 

It is interesting to note that the same passage 
with minor variants is to be found in ch. 50, 


Ed ZF RUE fm D ME E RU AY 1 مل‎ 
Bre cH FE EH. A #8 3E Pr 


(Ch'en, 1091). Here Burton Watson trans- 
lates: ‘The nation at peace may patronize 
Confucian scholars and cavaliers, but the 
nation indanger must call upon its fighting men. 
Thus those who are patronized are not those 
who are of real use, and those who are of real 
use are not those who are patronized ' (p. 122). 
Suo yang che is here correctly teken to refer to 
‘Confucian scholars and cavaliers’. Suo ls in 
the previous passage should be no different. 


47 HH RU SE Fk E dr TB لا‎ € 
b^ z [m (Ch'en, 1085). ‘...if his actions 
are base, he should not refuse to be treated as 
a slave, but if his actions are upright, he should 
not hesitate to defy the feudal lords ' (p. 120).1 

The translation has gone wrong through the 
failure to realize that there is & strict antithesis 
between the two halves of the sentence. It is 
better to translate as: ' When he is in the 
wrong he would avoid even a slave, but when 
he is in the right he would defy even a feudal 
lord’. This whole passage parallels closely a 
passage in Mencius 0.A.2 which goes as 
follows : ‘If, on looking within, one finds one- 
self to be in the wrong, then even though 
one’s adversary be only a common fellow 
coarsely clad one is bound [read 4% for Æ] to 


! * When the state is at peace, literati and 
cavaliers are supported ; once an emergency 
arises, armed officers are taken into service. 
Thus, the privileged are not used ; the used are 
not privileged ' (W. K. Liao (tr.), The complete 


works of Han Fei tzu, 2 vols., London, 1939-59, 
Ir, 287). 
2 cf. °... if he acts wrongly, he should give 


way to bondmen and bondwomen ; and if he 
acts aright, he should assert himself even 
before the feudal lords’ (Liao, I, 300). 
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tremble with fear. But if one finds oneself in 
the right, one goes forward even against men 
in the thousands ’. 


BH 86 ao HO B MH 
FE BR (p. 1085). ‘For funerals, the Mo-iste 
prescribe that winter mourning garments be 
worn in winter and summer garments in 
summer ' (p. 119).? 

This passage has been misinterpreted 
because the word isang, following Liao, is 
wrongly translated as ‘funeral’. Tsang is 
‘ burial ’ and the passage should be translated 
‘The Mo-ista advocated that when a man died 
in winter he should be buried in winter clothes, 
and when he died in summer he should be 
buried in summer clothes’. 

There is also one case of a mistaken state- 
ment of fact which can be traced to Liao. In 
connexion with the story of the wsurper 
Tzu-han, Burton Watson writes, ‘ The incident 
to which Han Fei is referring here is otherwise 
unknown’ (p. 31, n. 2). This follows Liao who 
expressed himself much more forcefully: 
'Tzu-han was a minister of Sung, but his 
intimidation of the sovereign is mentioned 
neither in the Historical Records nor elsewhere 
except here. Granted that this chapter is not 
spurious, Han Fei Tzu must have derived the 
information from some unreliable source of 
his age ’ (1, 48). Whether Han Fei Tzu’s source 
of information is reliable or not we have no 
way of knowing, but it is emphatically not 
true that the story is otherwise unknown. The 
story is to be found in the Han shih wat chuan 
7/10 (Ssu Pu Ts‘ung K'an ed., 7.7b), the Huai 
nan tzu 12/18 (SPTK ed., 12.7b) and the Shuo 
ytan 1/42 (SPTK ed., 1.24b). This is not all. 
The story is related by Li Ssu in one of his 
memorials to be found in the ‘ Historical 
records’ that Liao specifically mentions (Shih 
chi, ch. 87, Chung Hua Shu Chii punctuated 
ed., Shanghai, 1959, 2559). Moreover, there is 
a reference to Tzu-han in the Chan kuo ts'e 
(K‘an yen numbering 1/8) which seems to 
refer to the incident at issue, m 2H H FH 


BHA EORCTOU mu Kê 
‘Tru-han gave up his position of prime 
minister for that of ssu k'ung. The people 
were oritical of him but well-disposed towards 
the prince.’ 

Though it is not clear whether ssu k'ung was 
the official in Sung in charge of punishment, 
the last part of the sentence seems to echo our 
present story. 

Not only is Burton Watson’s translation 
based on the text of the Han Fei tzu chi shih 
by Ch‘en Ch'i-yu, but he follows Ch'en's 
suggestion on & number of occasions. It is, 

3 of. ‘The Mohiste, for funeral rites wear 


winter clothes in winter days and summer 
clothes in summer days’ (Liao, rr, 209). 
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perhaps, not out of place to point out that 
whereas Ch'en's work is useful for the variety 
of commentaries, both Chinese and Japanese, 
gathered in the same volume, his own sugges- 
tions are often ill-founded and, on occasion, 
even preposterous. I shall confine myself to a 
single instance. 

Kk 78 ^ Li HR EE 
{E fR 4h, (p. 88). ' Affairs of government 
were not pressing and time was left to spare. 
The way the ruler relied upon his position made 
it go ' (p. 27). In a note on the word translated 
as' pressing ’, Burton Watson says, ' Emending 
tau [ JÊ] to t‘su [ff] in acoordance with the 
suggestion of Ch'en Ch'i-yu ; but the meaning 
is very doubtful ’. 

Ch‘en’s own note says, ‘ Chih pu tsu does not 
make sense. Tsu is a mistake for ts'u (p. 104, 
n. 85). 

This suggestion is truly astonishing. The 
passage contrasts the ruler who is able to 
delegate authority with one who is unable to 
do so. The latter ' will find the day too short 
and his energy insufficient’ (p. 26). The 
passage under discussion is an antithesis to 
this and clearly means ‘ There are not enough 
affairs of government to occupy him and he 
finds that there is time to spare’. 

In fact, this passage in the Han Fes izu is 
based on a passage in ch. 11 of the Hsin izu, 
where the same point is made and similar 
words used. Twice we find E HA K F, H 


Al fê m YE HK E (SPTK ed., 7.11a, 
20b). Furthermore, the first passage in which 
this occurs is also quoted by the Huai nan tzu 
(SPTK ed., 14.10a). In none of these cases does 
the character appear as teu. 

Finally, there is a case where the way a 
sentence is interpreted involves a point of 
philosophical interest. 

AURFRKA E) GE — E 
(Ch'en, 1090). *[Now suppose there is & man 
who...refuses...] to change so much as a 
hair of his shin, though it might bring the 
greatest benefit to the world ' (p. 121). 

Burton Watson adds this note: ‘A 
reference to the followers of Yang Chu. Cf. 
Mencius vith,26: “Mencius said, ‘ The 
principle of Yang Tzu was “‘ each for himself ”. 
Though he might have benefited the whole 


world by plucking out & single hair, he would 


not have done it’’’’. 

It is clear that Burton Watson accepts 
Mencius’ statement as a fair description of 
Yang Chu's position. This is by no means 
certain. It is much more likely that Menoius 
was deliberately misrepresenting Yang Chu, 
and to this end has carefully chosen an am- 
biguous form of words. In this sentence the 
phrase Jt tien Asia translated ‘ have benefited 
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the whole world’ is ambiguous. It may 
equally mean ' to get the Empire as benefit ’. 
But Mencius sees to it that by his further 
comments the reader is predisposed towards 
the former interpretation. That the phrase oan 
have the latter meaning is clear from the 
following passage from the Lt shih ch'un ch'$u, 


oh. 20, pt. 1: f& FE tk fl, fk HK عد‎ 
F) K F (Hsü Wei-yü, La shih ch'un ch*iu 
chi shth, Peking, 1955, 937). Kao Yu, presum- 
ably under the influence of the Mencius 
passage, interprets the phrase li tien Asia as 
° benefiting the people’. Lu Wen-ch'ao, quite 
rightly, points out that this is not so, and says 
that it should mean ‘ ta the Empire as 
something profitable to oneself’. 

But whatever the truth is with the Mencius 
text, the formulation in the Han Fei izu is 
sufficiently different for it to be considered on 
its own merits. As it stands, the sentence can 
only be translated as ‘ will not exchange a hair 
on his shin for tien Asia chth ta li’. The 
question is whether this means ‘ the greatest 
benefit of possessing the Empire’ or ‘the 
greatest benefit to the Empire’. I must say 
that the latter meaning seems to me to be 
highly unlikely. Furthermore, the present 
passage goes on to characterize such a man as 
one °“ who despises material things and values 
his life’. “Material things’ here refers to the 
possession and enjoyment of material things, 
as this, indulged to excess, constitutes a threat 
to health and even life. We can see that only 
‘the possession of the Empire’ can be looked 
upon as & ‘material thing’ in this sense. 
* Benefit to the Empire ' is hardly a matter for 
indulgence. There is further evidence to sup- 
port this interpretation. Twice in the Huai nan 
izu we find & statement very close to the one in 
the Han Fei izu : 


EAR TZA BFL- E 
X PR BE b^ xs 4h (SPIK ed., 2.4b). 
* It would not give him satisfaction to exchange 
& hair on his shin for something as big as the 
Empire.' 

BR PFLAREURBEH-— 
Be (14.8b). 'He would not exchange one 
satisfaction of mind for even something as big 
as the Empire.’ 

Any slight ambiguity there might have been 
in the Han Fei tzu text is removed in the 
Huai nan izu text by the absence of the word li. 

This volume of translation bears signs of 
having been finished in some haste. There are, 
apart from misprints, a number of cases where 
phrases in the Chinese text have been left 
untranslated. First the misprints: p. 9, 1. 26, 
‘if’ should be ‘of’; p. 80, 1. 18 (also p. 69, 
1. 17), ‘rule’ should be ‘ruler’; p. 83, 1. 19, 
‘that’ should be ‘than’. The omissions: 
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p.28, #& Ej are left out at the beginning of 


the second paragraph (l. 4); p. 36, H9 A 
= رذ‎ are left out before the sentence 
beginning ‘ Discard wisdom’ (l. 24); p. 80, 
E SE X E EI fir are left out before 
the sentence beginning ‘Ho, olasping the 
matrix’ (I. 12); p. 104, ie Be BE AB m 
Fe f BL are left out at the end of the 
second paragraph (l. 19). There is one instance 
of an error in the romanization of a proper 
name. On p. 57, Tung Knan-yii should be 
Tung. E-yü. [BM is a misprint peculiar to 
Ch‘en’s edition which Burton Watson used. 
D. C. LAU 


Hriw-oHEUNG Lovett: Illustrated cata- 
logue of Ting yao and related white 
wares tn the Percival David Foundation 
of Chinese Art. (University of London. 
Percival David Foundation of Chinese 
Art, School of Oriental and African 
Studies. [Catalogue,] Section 4.) xlix, 
20 pp., front, 12 plates. London: 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
1964. 15s. 


This further instalment of the Percival David 
Foundation Catalogue is based upon research 
for which its author obtained her M.A. degree 
with distinction in 1963. The distinction was 
well earned, and her introduction, extending to 
some 43 pp. with its annotated bibliography, 
represents & positive contribution to our 
knowledge of the complicated group of 
ceramic wares here dealt with. The catalogue 
itself describes 106 specimens and comprises all 
the Ting and related wares in the Foundation 
which could be asoribed to a Sung, or slightly 
earlier, date, together with those of later 
centuries made in the same tradition; the 
Sung ch’ing-pat, the Té-hua porcelain of Fukien 
and their associated wares, are specifically 
excluded. 

Much evidence concerning the Sung Ting 
ware kilns in Hopei has now been brought to 
light by Japanese and Chinese research : 
Mrs. Lovell summarizes this, and also re- 
examines the indications provided by the older 
Chinese literary sources. She makes the point 
that although this ware was patronized by the 
Court, it is incorrect to describe it as an 
‘imperial’ ware; on the contrary its reper- 
toire of forms, which are preponderantly 
utilitarian, and the large scale of the produc- 
tion, point to a very widespread use. The 
forms, decorative styles, and manufaoturing 
techniques are examined in turn. The firing of 
pieces upside down was, she suggests, prompted 
by economy: in this way multiple stacking 
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in saggars became practicable. The familiar 
lei-hén ‘tear-marks’ seem due to glaze- 
dipping methods; the much-discussed mang 
defects noted in a twelfth-century work are 
perhaps to be identified with the splinter-like 
cuta sometimes found near the foot of a piece 
and may be due to the paring-knife, or even 
to unout finger-nails grasping it for the glaze- 
dipping ! 

Of more crucial importance are the problems 
of dating. The latest evidence suggests that the 
Ting production was firmly established by the 
mid-tenth century; and among several 
specimens probably made about this date is 
the dish No. 172, with stamped inscription 
Ting-chou kung-yung ‘for general use’, or 
‘ordinary quality’. At this time a part of 
northern Hopei passed under Liao rule; and 
two saucers, inscribed hein kuan ‘ new official ’ 
(Nos. 186, 198) are thought likely to have been 
made in North China for Liao use. The 
eleventh and early twelfth centuries saw the 
period of greatest achievement, when the finest 
carved decoration was also practised : indeed 
both Koyama and Feng Haien-ming have 
deduced from the site evidence that the kilns 
ceased operation soon after 1127. Mrs. Lovell 
considers this & too arbitrary conclusion, and 
holds that & true Ting ware continued to be 
made in the north throughout the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, possibly even later. 

In the face of these authorities her claim is 
a bold one. It is based on an assessment of 
stylistic changes in form and design which are 
outlined, but not too critically examined here ; 
but there is other significant evidence to 
support it, for example the existence of 
moulds for the impressed designs bearing the 
dates 1184, 1189, and 1203 of the Chin dynasty. 
A dish in the British Museum inscribed with 
date according to 1271 is also invoked as © 
Ting piece although the origin of this, perhaps, 
might be disputed, despite the further kung- 
yung inscription. The main argument is 
nevertheless powerful enough to suggest the 
need for a closer scrutiny of the kiln-site 
evidence: or can it be that the manufacture 
was transferred to some other site not yet 
investigated ? The answer to these questions 
is central to the determination of the Northern 
Sung decorative style. The theory of a 
‘Southern Ting ’ ware very closely resembling 
that made in Hopei is dismissed with equal 
firmness; and here Mrs. Lovell is fully sup- 
ported by the archaeological evidence so far. 
Clearly she places no reliance on the much- 
discussed inscription on the dish, No. 184, 
which purports it to have been made at Yung- 
ho in the mid-twelfth century. 

The preceding discussion of T'ang white 
wares makes many salutary points and the 
fresh examination of literary texts is of 
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particular value. While she avoids the error of 
equating the European word ‘ porcelain ? with 
the Chinese tz she comes near it, however, 
in stating that white porcelain apparently 
emerged towards the end of the Six Dynasties 
or during the Sui: on present evidence the 
earliest ware to which the term is fully applic- 
able cannot yet be dated before the eighth or 
ninth century. The identification of ‘ Hsing 
ware’, and of the earliest southern white 
wares, are problematio matters approached 
here with a justifiable caution. There is much 
valuable discussion of material from recent 
tomb finds. 

A useful chapter is devoted to Liao wares, 
the quality of which, however, is perhaps some- 
what underestimated. In Transactions of the 
Oriental Ceramic Soctety, 1962-3, Koyama 
affirms quite positively that porcelains com- 
parable to Ting ware were recovered from more 
than one Liao kiln-site. Further discussion 
centres on wares of the Ming and Ch’ing 
dynasties which are also well represented in 
the collection. A catalogue of this kind could 
not be expected to resolve all outstanding 
questions concerning these Chinese white 
wares. Students will nevertheless feel them- 
selves indebted to Mrs. Lovell for this careful 
study of the Foundation’s rich assemblage 
of them, and for her highly constructive 
introduction. 

JOHN AYERS 


D. W. FOKKEMA: Literary doctrine in 
China and Soviet influence, 1956-1960. 
xviii, 296 pp. The Hague, etc.: Mouton 
and Co., 1965. Guilders 32. 


The title says ‘literary doctrine’ and it 
means doctrine, not theory. Dr. Fokkema 
explains: ‘ The Chinese literary theorist does 
in principle acknowledge the existence of the 
specific artistic quality of literary works, and, 
however inadequately, he may study the 
object of literary material in ita literary 
aspect. For this reason we must accept the 
Chinese system of principles which govern 
literature as essential a literary doctrine’ 
(p. 266). The ‘he may’ is very reserved, and 
rightly so, because he rarely does study the 
literary aspect, in this book. If the literary 
doctrine is to be the poor fare that one would 
expect from this summary, how do you write 
a book about it 1 You end up by writing about 
politico-literary disputes. 

The oore of Dr. Fokkema’s study is an 
analysis of the Wen-+ pao throughout the 
period concerned. He defines the official 
dootrine by examining the cases where it was 
seen to be violated. Most of this case material 
he serves up raw, either quoting direct or 
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summarizing the differences of opinion. This 
method can and does lead to patchiness, and, 
for the reader, indigestibility. The writer’s 
attention can stray from what was said to who, 
however unimportant a person, said what. For 
instance, on p. 133 Dr. Fokkems notes: 
"In his article Ning “iso” we yu (Rather 
"left" than right) Li Feng pointed out 
certain ambiguities, some even intentional, in 
the uss of the terms “left”? and “right” 
in communist jargon’. What the ambiguities 
were we are not told. In a book that is meant 
to be about literary doctrine one would have 
expected the arguments, not tho personalities, 
to occupy the central plaoe. More analysis and 
less example would have made the book more 
readable ; one could have wished in fact that 
the * conclusion ' chapter had been expanded to 
envelop the rest. 

As to the Soviet theory, it is not shown to 
have genuinely influenced anybody. Rather 
does its authority appear to have been used to 
gain a tactical advantage in domestic disputes. 
Both doctrine and anti-dootrine would have 
developed, again so it appears, along the same 
lies had there been no communication 
between Russia and China in the 1950's. 

Dr. Fokkema has done a careful and 
scholarly job with this book, but it is clear that 
he has no sympathy at all with Chinese 
Communist literary doctrine. He might have 
been better employed had he turned his evident 
talents to an earlier period—say the 1930’s— 
when there was room for genuine debate, and 
when apostasy was (sometimes) voluntary, not 
enforced. 

D. E. POLLARD 


Ennis JOFFE: Party and army: profes- 
stonalism and political control in 
the Chinese officer corps, 1949-1964. 
(Harvard East Asian Monographs, 
19.) xu, 198 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: 
East Asian Research Center, Harvard 
University, 1965. (Distributed by 
Harvard University Press. Distri- 
buted in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 268.) 


We are grateful to the Harvard East Asian 
Center for having published a monograph of 
such topicality and to Mr. Joffe for having 
written & work on the tensions between 
professionalism and party control in the 
People's Liberation Army of China. This is & 
case study of the larger problem of ‘ Red v. 
Expert’ (Aung-yü-chuan), although it might 
not be intended as sach. 

The author is aware of the difficulties 
confronting him, as he says right at the 
beginning that ' although there is no dearth of 
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material, especially before 1960, ite quality 
leaves much to be desired’ (p. vii. But & 
dearth of material does occur in some oases. 
For instance, we do not know what lessons the 
Chinese have drawn from the Korean War; 
nor do we know for certain what were Marshal 
P'eng Te-huai’s personal reflections on it. 
P'eng is beyond doubt the most interesting 
flgure in the People's Liberation Army. 1n 
1930 he gave more support to Li Li-san than 
anyone else and towards the end of that year 
it was his troops stationed at Fut'ien which 
mutinied sgainst Mao. His part in the civil 
war aa the commanding officer of the First 
Field Army was meagre compared with that 
of Lin Piao, Ch'en Yi, and Liu Po-ch‘eng, and 
yet it was he who was selected to lead the 
Chinese soldiers in Korea. Later he more than 
anyone else was responsible for promoting 
professionalism in the People’s Liberation 
Army. Mr. Joffe explains his downfall well, 
but not fally enough. Because of a dearth of 
material, he has at times to fall back on 
conjecture (e.g. p. 95). 

Mr. Joffe’s effort suffers from two major 
defecta: At no stage of his exposition does he 
discuss the strategic sims of the People’s 
Liberation Army. If the principle of ° politics 
taking command ’ can be accepted at ite face 
value and the avowed aims of the Chinese 
Communist party can be trusted, we can safely 
assume that the Army’s strategic purposes are 
the defence of the territorial integrity of China 
and readiness to give aid to revolutionary 
movements when requested. The former is 
common to all national armies. Even in this, 
however, the Chinese Army’s approach is 
different from ite counterparts, especially from 
those in the developing countries. Strategi- 
cally, the Chinese Army has the choice either 
to stop an invader at the ' gate ' of the country 
or to allow him to come in and then wage & 
guerrilla war against him. If it adopted the 
first approach, it would have to have mecha- 
nized divisions as well as a modern navy and an 
air force. Such a method would therefore entail 
the building up of a defence force strong 
enough to match at the conventional level any 
invading force (the American, for instance), 
the reliance on up-to-date weapons and their 
paraphernalia, the growth of professionalism 
and its corollary—a decline in political control, 
and colossal expenditure. The futility of this 
approach for a poor country has been demon- 
strated by, say, Chiang Kai-shek in the 1930's 
and by Dr. Nkrumah in the 1960’s. <A few 
frigates and a few outmoded fighter planea 
would seare no one. 
the second approach, the People's War in 
which the whole country can be turned into a 


quagmire of guerrilla fighting for the mecha- 
nized invading troops. In this way, China can 


China therefore chooses ' 
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regard herself as invincible and the record of 
the South Vietnam National Liberation Front 
has given China new faith in the strategy of the 
People’s War Mao has forged. Seen in this way, 
China's paradoxical effort in the field of nuclear 
development is no concession to the profes- 
sional officers (p. 144). Rather it is her refusal 
to be blackmailed by nuclear powers in both her 
own defence and her intention to aid revolu- 
tionary movements. 

Another defect of Mr. Joffe’s work is his 
scant reference to China's available economic 
resources for defence and his preference of 
newspaper reports on Chinese economy to 
scholarly analyses already in existence. 
Obviously, China's choice of approach is based 
on the consideration that the People’s War is 
the most effective and the cheapest kind of 
defence. The only economic factor China 
has in plentiful supply is men whose efficient 
use for war or for peace can save her a great 
deal of other precious resources for her 
industrialization. 

In a study of this kind, no one can escape the 
fate of becoming dated very soon. China is 
changing swiftly; so is her defence. Who 
could have expected, for instance, such rapid 
changes in the People’s Liberation Army since 
September, 1065 ? 

Having made my criticisms, I must conclude 
by saying that Mr. Jofie’s monograph is a very 
useful piece of work in which the author has 
argued his case well with diligence, luoidity, 
and above all, an admirable objectivity. 


JHROME CH/EN 


IsaBEL and Davip CROOK: The first 
years of Yangyi Commune. — (Inter- 
national Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction.) xiv, 288 pp., 
12 plates. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1966. 42s. 


Mr. and Mrs. Crook begin by making the 
important point that more than one-fifth of the 
world’s population live in ‘people’s com- 
munes’. They then challenge their readers : 
‘To turn a blind eye to such a social organism 
is to deny & primary fact of twentieth-century 
life. For the commune, whether one likes it or 
not, has taken root and flourishes. Despite the 
doubts of some friends and the fears and 
obstructions of enemies ita influence is 
spreading and will spread farther in the course 
of the present decade ' (p. xi). It seems to me 
that this is the wrong spirit in which to 
introduce a contribution to the International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruc- 


. tion. Who would want to turn & blind eye ? 


Since, however, they have lived so long in 
China, the authors are perhaps unaware of the 
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great and unsatisfied appetite of social 
scientists for facte about and analyses of the 
Chinese communes. The authors should not 
have been concerned about doubting friends 
and fearful and obstructive enemies, but have 
addressed themselves to the large body of 
scholars (of very mixed political opinions) who 
are intellectually curious about what is 
happening to Chinese society. Having (as I see 
it) written the wrong kind of book, Mr. and 
Mrs. Crook have produced a wearisome tract 
instead of the exciting sociological monograph 
one might have expected from writers privi- 
leged to be close to the reality of mainland 
China. This book is tedious—not because it 
defends the Chinese experiment (why should it 
not ?), but because it asks few interesting 
questions, Jacks general ideas, and does not 
rise above the home-made analyses supplied 
by the subject-matter. 

This is the Crooks’ second book about 
Communist China. In ther first, Revolution sn 
a Chinese village (1959), they described the 
village of Ten Mile Inn (Hopei province) in 
the late 1940’s. Ten Mile Inn came to form a 
brigade of Yangyi Commune slong with 57 
other villages and hamlets, and to it the 
authors returned for visits in the summers of 
1959 and 1960. ‘It is mainly on material 
gathered during these two visits that this 
book is based’ (p. xi). (But in the winter of 
1960-1 the commune was divided into four as 
part of the national movement which by the 
end of 1962 had produced more than 70,000 
communes out of the original 26,000, a division 
about which the authors have little to say.) 

The book opens substantively with an 
account of Ten Mile Inn during the years 1938 
to 1958. Land reform having been completed 
in 1948, ‘the large-scale development of 
mutual sid... surged forward ' (p. 5), because 
land reform was no permanent solution to the 
problem of equality. Land and other property 
were changing hands and ‘class differentia- 
tion’ reappearing. From mutual aid groups 
the farmers turned to co-operatives, which 
made their great advance in 1955. And when 
these too were seen to involve ° contradictions ’, 
a decision was taken to move on to ° fully 
socialist co-operatives ’. Finally, in September 
1958, 33 farming co-operatives (37,000 people) 
merged to form Yangyi Commune. ' Ten years 
had brought a 10,000 fold increase in the size 
of the basic unit’ (p. 33). 

The chapters which follow give an account 
of the economic and gross organizational 
problems facing the new commune up to the 
summer of 1960. An initial set of ‘ contradic- 
tions’ was solved in the spring of 1959 by 
making the brigade the chief level of ownership 
and management. Other ‘contradictions among 
the people ' (over labour and distribution) then 
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followed, and policy was framed to deal with 
them. 

In the second part of the book the authors 
take us through various aspects of the life of 
the commune: farming, industry, commerce, 
social services, education, and military affairs. 
As in the cage of the earlier chapters, the reader 
interested primarily in economic questions may 
well find in this section of the book & good deal 
of factual material to fit into wider interpreta- 
tions of China's economy ; for the sociologist 
there are some facts, but they are not very 
revealing of the life to which they relate. 
Indeed, one wonders what Mr. and Mrs. Crook 
did during tbeir visite to Ten Mile Inn except 
interview some informants. There is little in 
the book to suggest much direot observation, 
and one may ask how far the authors could 
support their statements from what they 
actually saw. (Despite the reliance on in- 
formants, few of the people quoted come alive. 
To one of them, however, my heart goes out. 
** All this leaping forward takes it out of 
you "*, one man complained '—p. 59.) 

The same question must be raised in con- 
nexion with the third part of the book, which 
deals with the politics of the commune. The 
facts and their significance are established by 
the informants and the ideology to which they 
subscribe. Let me illustrate from the little the 
authors have to say on & subject one might 
reasonably have expected them to deal with 
thoroughly: the family. In the chapter 
entitled ‘Women’ there are a few pages 
touching on the difficulty of releasing women 
from domestic duties in order to allow them 
to play & full part in commune life, but one 
looks in vain for systematic documentation 
of the struoture and working of commune 
families, and it is & surprise to come to the 
‘Epilogue’ and read: ‘The family and 
marriage, with more mutual respect based on 
social and economic equality, rising standards 
of education and richer cultural life, was [stc] 
becoming more stable and harmonious, not 
less’ (p. 280). What is the evidence which 
allows this conclusion ? 

There is a further odd feature of this book. 
From time to time the authors cite Chinese 
publications, but they are nearly all put out 
by the Foreign Languages Press, Peking. Are 
we to conclude that it was not possible to make 
use of the Chinese press ? Is there so little to be 
gained by living in mainland China ? 

MAURION FREEDMAN 


“E. Dark SAUNDERS: Buddhism in 


Japan, with an outline of its origins in 
India. [ii], 328 pp. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
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[1964]. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 52s.) 


It is a sad reflection on the present state of 
the study of J&panese Buddhism in the West 
that a distinguished university press saw fit to 
publish a book such as this. Although 
Dr. Saunders’s Buddhism in Japan is the first 
work to appear on this subject since the 
publication of Sir Charles Eliot's Japanese 
Buddhism over 30 years ago, it is, all things 
considered, & less satisfactory work than the 
latter, despite the fact that it treata some 
topics not covered by Eliot. It was obviously 
the intention of Dr. Saunders to write & non- 
technical survey of Japanese Buddhism for the 
general reader. While the reviewer might 
sympathize with the author’s objective, he can 
only deplore the staggering amount of mis- 
information that is likely to be foisted on yet 
another generation of unwary students. In too 
many instances the author is apparently 
unaware that his account of an event belongs 
to the realm of pious legend rather than 
historical fact. His treatment of major themes 
in Buddhist history and doctrine is on the 
whole far too superficial even for the general 
survey that he is attempting. 

The unsuspecting reader might assume that 
since the author is an associate professor of 
Japanese, he drew upon scholarly materials 
in the Japanese language when preparing this 
book. If in fact he did so, it is not at all 
obvious to the reviewer. One would be hard 
pressed indeed to find, for example, a single 
serious work on Japanese Buddhism published 
in Japan within the last 30 or 40 years that 
accepts as historical fact the account of the 
introduction of Buddhism into Japan given in 
the Nihongi, as does Dr. Saunders (p. 91). It is 
generally agreed among Japanese historians 
that the mission from Paekch‘e which is said 
to have brought the first Buddhist scriptures 
to Japan arrived in A.D. 538, not 552, which is 
the date given in the Nthongi. Dr. Saunders 
shows no hesitation in treating the letter from 
King Syóngmyóng to Emperor Kimmei as an 
authentic asixth-century document, although 
Japanese scholars conclusively established 
almost half a century ago that this letter is & 
forgery dating from the eighth century. The 
author is obviously more indebted to the 
hagiographer than to the historian when he 
says that Shinran was a friend of the regent 
Kanerane and that Shinran’s wife Eshinni was 
Kanezane's daughter (p. 199). Similarly, 
there is no reliable evidence to support the 
legend, reported as fact in this book, that 
Shinran returned with his master Honen to the 
capital after the ban on the Pure Land teaching 
had been lifted in 1211. The author confuses 
legend and fact once again when he writes 
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(p. 104) that the eighth-century monk Gyogi 
waa the originator of the theory that the Shinto 
deities were indigenous manifestations of 
Indian Buddhas and bodhisattvas (honjs 
suijakusetsu AL Hh 3E YE FR}. The eminent 
Japanese historian Tsuji Zennosuke iL 3& 

x. Hh disposed of this fiction once and for all, 
one would have thought, some 47 years ago, 
when he published his monumental Nihon 
Bukkyüshi no kenkyü (see thirteenth ed., 
Tokyo, 1942, 40-57). Another piece of religious 
fiction that passes for fact in this book is that 
Dosho i HAM (620-700) became acquainted 
with Zen ideas while he was & disciple of 
Hsüan-tsang and established & ‘Zen hall’ 
after returning to Japan (p. 218). This story 
was probably concocted in the fourteenth 
century by a Zen monk, Kokan Shiren Bt, BA 

ED $, with a view to showing that his own 
school could trace its history back to the pre- 
Nara period. One hopes that Dr. Saunders is 
not so naive as to think that the word zen'in 
Xu Du. which happens to occur in a passage 
in the Shoku-Nihongt desoribing Désho’s 
activities, invariably means & ‘ Zen hall’. 

The author apparently did not go to any 
great lengths to ensure the accuracy of much of 
the information that he offers to his readers. 
A few examples of this follow: ‘ [The Daibut- 
suden of the Tódaiji] was burned down in the 
twelfth century and the present hall was then 
erected’ (p. 103). The present Daibutsuden 
dates not from the twelfth century, but from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
* [The Sanron was] never an independent sect 
in Japan...’ (p. 115). This is an astounding 
statement: the Sanron functioned as an 
independent ‘sect’ (if one may term any of 
the pre-Heian schools ‘ sects’) well into the 
twelfth century, its major centres being the 
Gangdji jp, B 3r, Daianji K je dy, and 
Tonan‘in di PE Be. [Ihe Chung-lun h RR 
J Chiron] is a work by Nagarjuna...’ (p. 115). 
Only the verses in the Chung-lun may be 
attributed to N&garjuma; the prose portions 
of the text, which constitute the bulk of the 
work, were written by Ch‘ing-mu #F H (Skt. 
Pingale ?). ‘The Yogach&rin [sic] school... 
was brought to China under the name of 
fa-hsiang, & translation of the Sanskrit dharma 
lakshana . .." (p. 120). Fa-hsiang was not the 
name under which the Yogàc&ra school was 
brought to China, but & name given to it only 
in the eighth century by its Hua-yen op- 
ponents. In time, however, this name came to 
be accepted by the adherents of the Yogücara, 
who in the earliest period had referred to their 
school simply as the ° Chung-teung' FH 4%, 
i.e. the school that teaches the doctrine of the 
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middle path. The designation ' F&-hsiang 
school? probably had a pejorative connotation 
when it was first used, since it suggested an 
inferior school of Buddhism that was concerned 
primarily with the classification of dharmas, as 
opposed to the ‘superior’ schools such as the 
Hua-yen and T‘ien-t‘ai which occupied them- 
selves chiefly with the question of the Absolute 
(fa-hsing H: RE, J hosshd). It was probably 
for this reason that throughout the Nara 
period the Yogaãcara school in Japan referred 
to itself as the ° Hosshó school’ and not 
* Hoses school’. 

When Dr. Saunders writes ‘ Nara Buddhism, 
though externally Mahayana, had been con- 
cerned basically with Hinayans doctrines’ 
(p. 186), one wonders whether he regards 
Hosso, Kegon, and Sanron, all major Nara 
schools, as Hinayana systems. Equally curious 
is the description of Chih-i 4 ff as the 
* founder ’ of the T‘ien-t‘ai school and Hui-wen 
SE OC as its ‘ systematizer’ (pp. 138-9). If 
the distinction between ‘founder’ and 
‘ gystematizer ’ is to be made with respect to 
these two men, surely Hui-wen must be 
regarded as the founder since he is universally 
recognized as ite first Chinese patriarch, 
whereas Chih-i, being the author of the major 
T‘ien-t‘ai treatises, must be considered its 
systematizer. Although Hui-Wen’s dates have 
not been definitively established, it is patently 
wrong to give 550 as the year of his birth, as 
Dr. Saunders does, since this would make him 
considerably younger than both his disciple 
Hui-asu £E FÉ, and the latter's disciple Chih-i. 
Incidentally the year of Chih-i's birth is 
wrongly given as 581 ; it should be 538. To say 
that Tao-an ig ZZ was a worshipper of 
Amitabha (p. 188) is once again mistaking 
legend (and & curious one at that) for fact ; 
Tao-an was well known as a devotee of 
Maitreya. Only & peculiar sense of history 
could lead one to choose as Niohiren's ' three 
chief successors’ Nichiji H FF, Nisshin 
H #8, and Nichi: H Æ (p. 236) to the 
exclusion of his disciples Nik H [n], who 
succeeded Nichiren himself as abbot of the 
chief temple at Minobusan, and NikkS H Rl, 
whose interpretation of Niohiren's teaching 
forms the basis of & number of Nichiren- 
centred denominations, including the Söka 
Gakkai, the most powerful religious movement 
in Japan to-day. In a number of instances the 
author confuses important historical figures. 
Jinne, for example, is not the Japanese 
name of the Chinese monk Shen-hsiu yh 25 
(p. 210), but of Shen-hui xd fF. Far 
from being the same man, Shen-hsiu and Shen- 
hui &re the founders of rival branchea of the 
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Ch‘an (Zen) school. Similarly, Bodhidharma’s 
disciple Hui-k'o $ n[ is not known in Japan 
as Keika (p. 205), but as Eka, Keiks being the 
Japanese name of Hui-kuo 38 HL, the 
seventh patriarch of the Shingon school. The 
author errs seriously when he writes that 
Asahga and Vasubandhu were Madhyamika 
philosophers (p. 301); they were, on the 
contrary, the leading proponents of the 


Yogacdra school. 
Little attempt has been made to uphold 


minimum standards of chronological accuracy. 
Some of the inconsistencies in dating will be 
obvious even to the general reader who has 
little knowledge of Buddhism. For example, 
on p. 96 the author writes: ' By 623 according 
to the Nihongi (Annals), there were in Japan 
some forty-six Buddhist temples. 816 priests, 
and 569 nuns’. But two pages further on he 
has: ' By 624, there were already nearly fifty 
temples, eight hundred priests, and well over 
five hundred nuns’. We read on p. 116 that 
Fa-lang Ek: fij (507-81) and Chi-teang FF Wk 
(540—923) were taught by the 'amazing 
scholar’ Kumarajiva. Kuméarajiva certainly 
would have been an ‘ amazing scholar’ had he 
actually taught these men since they were born 
about & century after his death. Another monk 
who might also be described as an ‘ amazing 
scholar * in the same sense is K'uei-chi EX H 
whose dates are given as 632-82 (p. 120), 
since we are told that the Japanese monk 
Gembd ¥& Bh, who had ‘studied in China 
since 717 ', had been his pupil (p. 121). In fact, 
Gembo was a disciple of Chih-chou # HJ. 
Again, on p. 140 we read: °“... in 804 [Saich6] 
was gent to China by the Emperor Kammu.... 
In China, [he] became & pupil of Chan-jan 
(711-182) ’. 

A number of spurious Sanskrit proper nouns 
occur in the text. The Sanskrit original of 
Roshana Buteu B & PP {R is not Lochana 
(p. 108), despite the frequent occurrence of 
this name in the works of early Western 
writers on Chinese and Japanese Buddhism, 
but Vairocana, the Japanese name Roshana 
(also pronounced Rushane) here being merely 
a contraction of Birnahana FA Æ & 3. 
It is pointless to speak of the Amitayurdhyana- 
sütra when one means the Kuan-wit-liang-shou- 
ching HS fut Ek FE € (p.192) since there 
is no reliable evidence to suggest that this wes 
ita origina] title. On the contrary, there are 
some cogent reasons for thinking that this 
sūtra is of Central Asian or possibly even 
Chinese provenance. Equally unattested are 
such reconstructed titles as Sdiyasiddhtshdsira 
[sic] for the Ch‘eng-shih-lun pv, PE Be (p. 111) 
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and Dvddashadvarashasira for the Shih-erh- 
men-lun مل‎ — PH à (p.110) The latter, 
incidentally, is wrongly translated as Treatise 
on the Eleven Gates; it should be rendered 
Treatise on twelve aspects of [Buddhist] doctrine 
or more simply Treatise in twelve sections. We 
might note here a few misreadings of common 
Japanese proper nouns: fi #Ẹ is tradition- 
ally read Róben, not Ryóben (p. 183); AK Ij 
- fifi should be Jóyó Daishi, not Bhoyo 
Daishi (p. 224)—incidentally, this title was 
conferred on Dogen in 1879, not 1800; 
= $y iH GF is read Sango shiski or Sango 
shiki, not Sangyd shiks (p. 150). 

At the end of the volume Dr. Saunders has 
appended a seven-page ‘selected  biblio- 
graphy ’, & table showing the strength of the 
various religious groups in Japan, a short 
chronology listing the major events in Buddhist 
history, and a ‘ Glossary of Indian terms with 
their Japanese equivalente ’. The bibliography, 
which is supposed to provide ‘a point of 
departure for further reading’, omits a few 
standard works for which space could have 
been made easily enough. It is difficult, for 
example, to justify the omission from the 
sections on Tantrism and Tibetan Buddhism 
of such basio studies as Dr. Snellgrove’s 
Hevajra tantra and Buddhist Himalaya. Like- 
wise one would have thought that the major 
writings of D. T. Suzuki would at least have 
deserved mention in the section on Zen. The 
‘Glossary of Indian terms’, which might have 
proved usoful had it been executed with due 
care, unfortunately reflects the general level 
of the whole book. Virtually every type of 
error possible within the limits the author set 
for his glossary has been made, which must in 
itself be an achievement of sorte. Within its 14 
pages we find examples of the following: 
(i) faulty Sanskrit (vijndskandha) ; (ti) garbled 
Japanese (Eddodan); (iii) the mistaking of 
Sanskrit for Japanese (agama is not a Japanese 
word, as is indicated on p. 314, but a Sanskrit 
one); (iv) erroneous Japanese equivalents for 
Sanskrit terms (cefand is translated shs 
FA, not i $); (v) incorrect identification of 
persons (the Chinese pilgrim I-ching HE FR 
is not known in Japan as Ichigyo, but as Gijo, 
Ichigyo being the Japanese name of the 
Chinese commentator I-hsing — 47); (vi) 
simple factual errors (there are five Nikáyas, 
not four); (vii) the misreading of Buddhist 
terms (3: ZE is read hokkü, not kökü); and 
(viii) bizarre or obscure Japanese equivalents 
for common Sanskrit terms (raksasa, samskara- 
skandha, samudaya, samurti, and érdvaka would 
normally be rendered rasetsu $ Fl], gyöun FF 
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respectively, and not arakasetsuba, sosokukara- 
un, sammudaya, sambutsuriies, and sharabaka, 
which are phonetic transcriptions of ex- 
ceedingly rare occurrence). 

One can only conolude from the large number 
of elementary errors found in this book that the 
author was ill-prepared at this stage of his 
studies to undertake the writing of & history of 
Japanese Buddhism. His nalve discussion of 
major events betrays an unfamiliarity with 
the scholarly literature in his field, while the 
misreading of common Buddhist words and 
the confusion of well-known names and dates 
point to a poor grasp of his subject. Since 
many of the blunders cited in this review could 
have been eliminated had the author simply 
taken the trouble to check his material in any 
of the standard Buddhist dictionaries, one 
is led to suspect that the author did not feel 
that normal academic standards need apply 
in a subject such as Japanese Buddhism which 
is still regarded by many people as something 
hopelessly esoterio. Dr. Saunders wrote in the 
foreword to his book: ‘The following history 
of Japanese Buddhist Doctrine is neither 
exhaustive nor detailed. If anything, it may 
be called ‘‘selective’’’. Perhaps “° slapdash ' 
would have been & more appropriate word. 


STANLEY WEINSTEIN 


FRANK O. MILLER : Minobe Tateukichs : 
interpreter of constitutionalism in 
Japan. xiii, 392 pp. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1965. $7.50. (English agents : 
Cambridge University Press. 60s.) 


Minobe Tatsukichi (1873-1948) was a figure 
of considerable importance both as a legal 
theorist and as & critic and essayist on the 
political developments of his day. Professor 
Miller sees in him the most advanced, the most 
thoroughly rationalized, and most influential 
attempt to support a liberal political order on 
the basis of the Meiji constitution. A short, 
frail man and a poor speaker, Minobe was yet 
a formidable and somewhat arrogant antago- 
nist, gifted with a olear, incisive style and & 
capacity for close, logical argument. 

From the outset of his academic career in 
public law studies in Tokyo University, 
Minobe argued that the state alone is the 
subject of governmental power, and that the 
monarch is an organ of the state. While 
the historical basis of Japan's national polity 
differed from that of European states, the 
constitutional law of Japan should be treated 
as belonging to the general category of con- 
stitutional monarchy as known in European 
theory. He was soon engaged in a bitter feud 
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with Uesugi, who held the chair of constitu- 
tional law at Tokyo University, and who 
called Minobe a treacherous rebel for denying 
that the Japanese Emperor both embodied 
the state in his own person and stood outeide 
the constitution he had himself granted. 
Minobe narrowly escaped dismissal in 1912 
when his cosmopolitan approach to the con- 
stitution was not in official favour, yet by 1920 
his view had become orthodox, enjoying almost 
universal academic acceptance and substantial 
official sanction. 

Minobe was assisted in this not only by the 
general trend towards a parliamentary cabinet, 
but by the fact that the text of the Meiji con- 
stitution was laconic to the point of obscurity 
on many critical points. Professor Miller 
shows how Minobe went further than any of 
his academic contemporaries in seizing upon 
the liberal possibilities of the Staatsrechislehre 
of Imperial Germany, in which the monarch 
along with other elements in the constitutional 
structure was reduced to & status subordinate 
to & superior entity, the state. In the state- 
personality theory Minobe discovered an 
academically respectable and bureaucratically 
tolerable formula on which to build a theory of 
publio law in harmony with the new parlia- 
mentary spirit in Japanese politics. 

For Minobe saw no satisfactory substitution 
for parliamentarisnism. <A return to the old 
bureaucratic system had become inconceivable 
in 1920, and against the socialist-syndicalista 
who now demanded ‘direct democracy’ 
Minobe argued that the representative system 
for all its faults was still relatively the most 
salutary way to satisfy the universal drive of 
modern civilization towards the freedom of the 
individual. Mincbe denied that the Meiji 
constitution, properly interpreted, in any way 
inhibited the development of a parliamentary 
cabinet, on the basis of his axiom that consti- 
tutional government is responsible government. 
While he wished to enhance the role of the 
lower house in the Diet by restricting the use 
of ordinances and reducing the excessive 
power and privileged status of the House of 
Peera, and even looked forward to the eventual 
abolition of the Privy Counail, Minobe never 
abandoned his trust in the viability of the 
constitution itself. 

On the other hand, Minobe was not blind to 
the defecta of political party government. 
A consistent defender of political and intelleo- 
tual liberty, he was entirely opposed to the 
peace preservation legislation of 1925 and 
1928, in which political party cabinets connived. 
with their bureaucratic rivals in an attempt to 
equate private property with the national 
polity. Minobe did not deny that Japanese 
law had in fact established a capitalist system, 
but refused to admit that either the national 
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polity or the constitution forbade the modifl- 
cation or even the abandonment of this system. 

In the face of the corruption and venality of 
the political parties, Minobe advocated the aub- 
jection of party finance to publie view, and 
hoped that the increased proletarian voice in 
politics after universal suffrage would constrain 
the most serious abuses of capitalism, and 
promote humane and democratic ethics. He 
gave much attention to & scheme for strict 
proportional representation to guard against 
the swamping of minorities in the increased 
electoral corruption that followed the exten- 
sion of the suffrage. 

In 1884, with the tide now running strongly 
against political party government, Minobe 
retired to a seat in the House of Peers. In 1035, 
he became the centre of a conspiracy in which 
academic, bureaucratic, military, and political 
party elemente joined together to oust & 
number of prominent men who were known to 
be critical of current developments. After 
& spirited defence of his academic theories, 
Minobe bowed to pressure and resigned his 
public positions. Later in the year, he 8 
shot in the leg by & deranged youth inspired 
by the railings of the pamphleteers. 

For the next ten years, Minobe remained in 
retirement. But in October 1945 he resumed 
active life, and was intimately connected with 
the Japanese &ttempte to draft & post-war 
constitution. True to his earlier beliefs, 
Minobe continued to maintain that a revision 
of the Meiji constitution was unnecessary and 
inappropriate. He cited Britain as an example 
of how democracy can be fully realized in fact 
under the form of monarchy. Past evils in 
Japan were due to bad government, bad laws, 
and the perversion of the true spirit of the 
constitution, not to the constitution itself. 
When the Occupation authorities took the 
initiative in enacting the new constitution, 
Minobe was at first shocked and confused, but 
by his death in 1948 he had on the whole 
accepted and approved of the new régime. 

On the debit side, Professor Miller pointe out 
that Minobe was a captive of the élitist psycho- 
logy of the professional bureaucracy, who 
showed little real sympathy for popular 
interests and mvariably regarded government 
&8 the business of experts. The sociology on 
which he based his jurisprudence was & purely 
conceptual system, unconcerned with empirical 
investigation. Minobe did not strike a blow in 
favour of a pragmatio and relativistic view of 
the purpose of the state, and failed to grasp 
the reality of the sociological phenomena 
underlying constitutional systems. In the face 
of these limitations, Minobe’s courage, inde- 
pendence, and conviction were not enough. 

Professor Miller has produced a work of solid 
scholarship, which will be required reading for 
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the specialist in modern Japanese politics and 
ideas. It is a contribution of great value to an 
understanding of the promise and limitations 
of pre-war Japanese liberalism, in the person 
of its most comprehensive exponent. Moreover, 
in providing a detailed exposition of Minobe’s 
theories, Professor Miller has also provided a 
most useful insight into the psychology and 
conceptual equipment of conservative advo- 
cates of constitutional revision at the present 
day. 
A. FRASER 


AKIRA ÍRIYE: After imperialism : the 
search for a new order wn the Far East, 
1921-1931. (Harvard Hast Asian 
Series, 22.) ix, 375 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1965. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 76s.) 


Dr. Iriye, who is assistant professor of 
diplomatic history at Harvard University, has 
produced a first-class study of Japan's policy 
towards China within the broader context of 
international relations in the Far East. He is 
generally concerned with the fumbling at- 
tempts of the powers to deal with the devel- 
oping nationalism in Chine after the wave of 
Japan’s expansion in the 1910's and the 
conclusion of the Washington treaties. The 
author describes these as the search for a new 
order and analyses it in terms of three initia- 
tives. 

The first of these is the Soviet initiative 
(1922-7) when the Soviet Union undertook 
active anti-imperialist diplomacy in China, 
which culminated in a campaign to win over 
the Kuomintang but was ultimately unsuccess- 
ful. Dr. Iriye emphasizes the significance 
of the hitherto neglected Peking Tariff 
Conference of 1926, which might have ‘ brought 
about a new era in Sino-foreign relations. In 
fact it signalized the final demise of the 
Washington system and witnessed the exit of 
the Washington powers as a group’. Faced by 
the upsurge of Chinese nationalism and the 
success of the Northern Expedition, the 
Washington Powers— Britain, the United States 
and Japan—began to seek separate arrange- 
ments with China. Not, the author would 
argue, that these were dramatic reassessments 
of policy as has sometimes been depicted since 
they kept in line with the attitudes which had 
already been adopted at the Tariff Conference. 
This section ends with a masterly analysis of the 
so-called ‘ Shidehara diplomacy ’: on the one 
hand, Foreign Minister Shidehara persisted in 
a rigid stand towards China and failed to 
secure a new order based on friendship between 
China and Japan; on the other, he was not 
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inclined to co-operate with the powers in 
China at this stage. 

The years 1927-8 are described as the 
period of ' the Japanese initiative ', when the 
other powers who were lying low because of 
uncertainty over the outcome of the civil war 
in China, take second place. The focus is on the 
premiership of General Tanaka (1927-9) of 
which Dr. Iriye writes that ‘much of what is 
usually attributed to Tanaka can be traced to 
Shidehara’. While he initially followed 
Shidehara’s policy, Tanaka became more and 
more involved in aggressive solutions like the 
Shantung expeditions, the Taman incident, 
and the assassination of Chang Tso-lin. The 
author is at pains to show the background to 
Tanaka's decisions by tracing the advice he 
obtained from diplomats in China and the 
faits accomplis with which he was presented by 
his military leaders m China. The conventional 
view of Tanaka is reinterpreted. Dr. [riye 
denies that Tanaka introduced & ' positive’ 
policy and claims that ite characteristic was 
often indecision. No mention is made of the 
‘Tanaka Memorial '. It is ironical that, though 
Tanaka combined the foreign ministership with 
the premiership, he ‘ tended to bypass regular 
diplomatic channels’ in his dealings with 
China; and that, though he was an army 
leader, he signally failed to keep the generals 
under control. He was evidently not the 
‘strong man’ which he is sometimes portrayed 
to be in Western literature. 

Part nr deals with the Chinese initiative 
(1928-31), that is, Chiang Kai-shek's advance 
on Peking and his acceptance there and in 
Manchuria. In the face of China's vigorous 
foreign policy, the foreign governments 
agreed to take part in negotiations over tariffs, 
extraterritorislity, etc. But Tanaka tried, m 
contrast to Shidehara’s policy, to keep Chang 
Hsueb-liang and Chiang Kai-shek apart and 
‘ stumbled on the rock of Japanese militarism ’ 
which was asserting itself in the Kwantung 
army. When Shidehara returned to office in 
1929, he tried to restore good Sino-Japanese 
relations and to return to & policy based on 
economic advantage. But his appeals for co- 
operation met with no success from abroad and 
were challenged by the Chinese as in the 
Nakamura incident. Since Shidehara’s policy 
failed to produce results, the activist groups 
within the Japanese army worked for a more 
dynamic policy; ‘the Manchurian question 
had become a test case of civilian bureaucratic 
supremacy within Japan ’. Shidehara was not 
strong enough to keep opposition in check ; 
and the explosion of 18 September 1931, 
with which the study ends, shattered all hope 
of a peaceful settlement with China. 

Comment should be made on the rather odd 
title—After imperialism. Dr. Iriye conceives 
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that the imperialism of the powers had ended 
with the first World War or at least with the 
post-war settlement. In the case of Japan it 
had reached & climax in 1918 and then lay 
dormant until 1931. ''This did not mean that 
imperialism as such was gone. It simply meant 
that the old concepts and practices defining the 
relations between empires had now been dis- 
carded .... It remained to be seen whether the 
Washington treaties provided a workable 
alternative to the diplomacy of imperialism.’ 
The book shows that the powers failed to work 
together over China. 

This is a valuable study of a negleoted field 
which uses an interesting range of new sources. 
It acquaints the non-Japanese specialist with 
much recent Japanese thinking on the subject. 
It uses a wide range of American manuscript 
sources and has explored Japanese foreign 
and military arehives together with the Chinese 
Foreign Ministry archives in Taiwan. lt speaks 
with greater authority on the Japanese and 
American side of the story than it does on the 
British. This may be a slight distortion for it is 
probably true that for the period of this study 
Britain was still the most important outside 
power in China. But this is quite understand- 
able when Britain has published so few of her 
sources for this period that many aspeota of 
her China policy are still uncertain. Certainly 
the most illuminating part of the study deals 
with Japanese diplomacy and policy formation. 
This has been studied before for the events 
immediately preceding the Manchurian crisis 
but it has now been set in perspective by this 
valuable study of the 1020's. The effect is to 
show the continuity of many aspects of 
Shidehara’s and Tanaka’s policy and to blur 
some of the sharp dissimilarities which previous 
studies have discovered between these two 
statesmen, 

I. H. NISE 


A. H. Jomws (ed. and tr): The gift 
addressed to the spirit of the Prophet. 
(Oriental Monograph Series, No. 1.) 
[v], 224 pp. Canberra: Centre of 
Oriental Studies, Australian National 
University, 1965. 


This book is a valuable contribution to the 
knowledge of the spread of Muslim mysticism 
in Java, & field hitherto almost olosed to those 
students of South East Asian culture who are 
unable to read Dutch. Roughly half of it 
consists of a modern Javanese poem written 
in the metres dandjang gula, asmarandana, 
sinom, and midjil, with the translation, 
followed by variae lectiones of two other MSS 
and notes. The date of composition cannot be 
ascertained, but it might be the eighteenth 
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oentury A.D., and the place of origin is probably 
a ward of the town of Tégal on the north 
coast of central Java. The author had perhaps 
travelled and studied abroad. These topics are 
dealt with in the preceding chapter on ‘ The 
Javanese Tuhfa and the Arabio origmal’. 

This Arabic original is printed on pp. 129-37 
and translated on pp. 130-48; it ‘is a 17th 
century Indian work representative of the 
orthodox tradition of Sufism’ (p. 5). ‘The 
author was Muhammad ibn Fadl’ lah, a 
Gujerati, who died in 1620’ (p. 5). It is 
*& succinct work, a collection of aphorisms 
almost. The author calls ita nubdha, à summary 
or compendium of Sufi teachings, thus it is 
eclectic in character, and further research may 
show that very little of it is in fact original’ 
(p. 6). 

For the reconstitution of the Arabio text, 
Professor Johns was able to make use of the 
uncompleted edition of Dr. P. Voorhoeve, 
until lately curator of the Department of 
Oriental Manuscripts of Leiden University 
Library. Dr. M. Fakhri of the Dept. of 
Philosophy of the American University of 
Beirut helped him with the English rendering 
of the text. Unfortunately, my years of the 
study of Arabic lie too far behind me to permit 
me to go into this section. 

Professor Johns summarizes the author’s 
teachings as follows (p. 19): ‘that God is 
omnipotent, possessed of Power and Will; 
that the visible world and individuals have 
significance only through reference to God, not 
to themselves, and that the saving secret is 
a realisation of the relation of the Exterior 
Forms to their Fixed Prototypes; further, 
that nothing in the exterior world may be 
identified with God although all proceeds from 
Him, and finally that Perfection can only be 
attained through obedience to the Divine 
Law’. 

The last third of this book consists of: 
* Appendix ', being passages from one Javanoee 
MS which are additional to those in the most 
reliable one; glosssry (ie. on the words of 
the Javanese version, edited and translated ; 
40 pp.) ; words of Arabio derivation occurring 
in the Javanese text; terms of reference or 
address to the Deity that occur in the Javanese 
text; proper names occurring in the Javanese 
text; works consulted ; mdex. 

Hindu Java was, and Hindu Bali is, always 
very aware of the system of nava-sanga (° nine ' 
in Sanskrit, followed by ‘nine’ in Javanese), 
the gods of the eight pointe of the compass 
with the Upper God in the oentre, It may not 
be an acoident that Java’s transition to Islam 
in the sixteenth century ls attributed to walt 
sanga, the nine ‘saints’, whose names may 
vary, but whose number is fixed. It is also 
curious that the twentieth-century studentes of 
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this religious movement consist of some eight 
Dutch scholars (Kraemer, Schrieke, Rinkes, 
Drewes, Zoetmulder, Doorenbos, Nieuwen- 
huyze, Voorhoeve), centred around their guru 
Snouck Hurgronje, the famous Islamologist. 
Professor Johns no doubt consulted their 
works, but regrettably failed to derive from 
them the full profit that he might have done. 
For example he simply overlooks that for the 
corrupt word ijinajumans, in 1.22i, Zoetmulder 
(Pantheisme en monisme, 367), proposes an 
emendation which, in essence, is confirmed by 
Drewes on p. 298 of his extensive review of 
Johns's Ph.D. thesis (BKI, oxv, 3, 1959, 
280-304). And I object to Professor Johns's 
note on p. 26: ‘The examples adduced by 
Drewes on the role of prosody in determining 
meaning (BKI, p. 295) are not convincing and 
his conclusions could be equally and more 
securely established by other criteria’. 
Professor Johns has the right to disagree with 
M. Hardjowirogo, the Javanese poet and 
author of a 70-page pamphlet on Javanese 
metrics, and with Professor Drewes, who 
devoted two pages to this subject, but one 
would have expected him to explain where 
and how his predecessors erred and why his 
solutions are the better. Of his own work it 
can be said that for the additional parte of the 
B MS no system of prosody has been attempted, 
and no tentative translation has been offered, 
and though, fortunately, they have been 
included, the way to their explanation has not 
been made easier by the non-inclusion of their 
words in the glossary. It must be admitted 
that to translate from a text of which only one 
MS is accessible is a hazardous and often 
unsatisfactory undertaking—though his pre- 
decessors often had to do it. Nevertheless it 
may lead ultimately to good resulta, and ex- 
perience has shown that texts that are left 
untranslated by their editor are seldom referred 
to by later scholars. 

Professor Johns cautiously ventures the 
possibility of there being Malayisms in his text, 
and this would be quite natural for a Javanese 
author who was not & purist, who was an 
expatriate and an inhabitant of a ward of a 
coastal trading centre. When, however, ه‎ 
Javanese author uses Sanskrit words which, 
in an earlier Hindu period of South East Asia, 
were used in (Old) Javanese compositions as 
well as in Malay works, e.g. tathápi, Malay 
tapi, to speak about a Malayism is unrealistic. 
And to consider the personal pronoun, third 
person, ija/ya/ia, well known from Old 
Javanese, as a ' Malayism ' (pp. 111-12) is not 
a tenable argument. Consulting an Old 
Javanese dictionary could have helped to 
prevent errors of this kind; even Juynboll’s 
Woordenlijst (missing from the ‘ works con- 
sulted ’) has its advantages. 
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It is perfectly understandable that Professor 
Johns in his edition (in part tentative, but for 
the first half he had Zoetmulder and Drewes as 
his predecessors) is circumspect in imposing 
consistency in the spellmg, and that he is 
sometimes hesitant in deciding whether to opt 
for Hjang ‘God’ or Jang ‘Who’, but no 
purpose is served by printing Jwang (1.1, 
absent in the glossary, where Alah is also 
absent, so that They cannot be étonnés de se 
trouver ensemble; making a glossary is a 
‘hell’ of a job, and hell is a place from which 
the Indonesian God and the Muslim God are 
no doubt pleased to have escaped ; and a few 
other words have accompanied Them). 

There is also little raison d'éire for pérlabs 
once the correct form pralambi has been 
recognized, or for tétkala instead of tatkala. 
The book would have gained if Professor 
Johns had had the leisure to go through it 
once more, scrutinizing his punctuation marks, 
putting square brackets in some places and 
omitting them in places where, in view of the 
nature of the Javanese language he is trans- 
lating, they are superfinous. In this respect 
Drewes's translation is definitely more read- 
able, and I am not the only one who likes his 
English better than that written by Professor 
Johns. 

The main question is, however, whether the 
editor-translator has succeeded in presenting 
the best possible text from his MSS, and 
whether his Javanese—English translations are 
right. As far as I could understand these 
mystical verses, I should say he has succeeded, 
though I do not agree with the translation in 
I1.99-3: kang aran alam satunggal ‘ the name 
of the first world’... ping kalih alam ikt ° the 
second world has its place’... kaping tiga 
gating alam ‘the third world’. The Muslim 
traditions adduced in the notes are attractive 
and useful: they add to the value of this well- 
produced book. 


C. HOOYKAAS 


S. J. Esser: De Uma-taal (west Midden- 
Celebes):  spraakkumstige schets en 
teksten. Uitgegeven en van een woorden- 
lijst voorzien door J. Noorduyn. (Ver- 
handelingen van het Koninklijk Insti- 
tuut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
Deel 43.) xv, 144 pp. 's-Gravenhage : 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. Guilders 24. 


S. J. Esser one of the best-known linguists in 
the service of the Netherlands administration 
during the inter-war period, died in a Japanese 
internment camp in 1944 while still in his early 
forties. A few years before his death, in his 
position as resident linguist on Celebes he had 
published studies of Ledo and Kulawi, which 
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like Uma belong to the Western Toradja 
group of languages (of which Adriani had given 
a survey in outline as early as 1914 in his 
Bare‘s-sprekende Torad;a). 

The present work, edited and introduced by 
Dr. J. Noorduyn, is based on field-work under- 
taken in 1940. It was already in an advanced 
stage of completion on the outbreak of hostili- 
ties with Japan. A great part of Esaer's 
materials on other languages of the area was 
lost during the war and it is possible that even 
these notes on Uma are not complete. 

Contrary to Adriani’s opinion, Uma lacks the 
tense and time system which is attested for 
Ledo and Kulawi and which he regarded as 
being characteristic of the Western Toradje 
group of languages for olassification purposes. 
Moreover Ums may now no longer be con- 
sidered to have open syllables only, since as 
Esser discovered, many words have a final 
glottal stop. 

Dr. Noorduyn gives first the grammatical 
outline prepared by Esser, followed by his field 
texts. In order to facilitate the study of the 
latter, an alphabetical list of words occurring 
in the texts has been compiled, giving Dutch 
glosses either obtained from Esser'a field notes 
(which are not sufficient to provide a full 
translation) or suggested glosses based on 
other languages closely related to Uma. A 
Dutch-Uma index has also been added. 

As the editor points out, Esser in his official 
position, faced by a multiplicity of languages 
and dialects and by the need to provide his 
colleagues in the administration with praotioal 
information, wanted to make a short but 
intensive study of the principal languages in 
order to identify and to desoribe their most 
important characteristics. 

The grammatical outline which takes up the 
first 45 pp. of this work is therefore by far the 
most interesting part of this book. Valuable as 
the texts are as a source for & further analysis 
of Uma (pp. 46-102), the absence of p trans- 
lation and grammatical commentary must 
detract from their usefulness to the general 
reader. 

Many features of Uma seem to be more 
characteristic of Eastern than of Western 
Austronesian langusges, notably the oocur- 
rence of special morphemes to mark tho 
presence or absence of transitivity (pp. 8-9, 
28 ef passim). Asin Oceanic languages, notably 
in Samoan, certain pronouns (here called 
‘ interjectional' or ‘ emotional’) may denote 
subjective attitudes such as, for example, self- 
pity (p. 36). Esser does not, unfortunately, 
indicate in what situations they would be used 
and with what anticipated results. 

The production of this book maintains the 
high standards of the series in which it appears. 
It is marred, however, by a slip-up in the 
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binding process, with the result that in the 
review copy there are two consecutive series of 
pages numbered 33-48. 

G. B. MILNER 


J.C. ANcEAUX: The Nimboran language : 
phonology and morphology. (Verhan- 
delingen van het Koninklijk Instituut 
voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
Deel 44.) xv, 246 pp. ’s-Gravenhage : 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1965. Guilders 23. 


The Nimboran language is spoken by some 
3,000 people living on the western aide of the 
Dgremí river, about 20 miles due west of Lake 
Sentani, inland from the north coast of New 
Guinea. After the war a number of Nimboran 
speakers settled in the capital of the territory. 
Dr. Ànceaux had the opportunity of studying 
their language both there and in the Nimboran 
area itself over a period of three years. He 
undertook the laudable, but as he says, 
extremely ‘exacting and timetaking' (p. 2) 
work of learning to speak the language him- 
self, He was rewarded not only by gaining a 
much more direct insight through his efforts to 
understand. and to be understood, but also by 
obtaining relevant information st first hand. 
He appears to have been fortunate in his choice 
of & principal informant. 

The result of this oareful preparation and 
cultivation of the ground is & rich harvest. 
This work is destined to be counted among the 
few systematic grammars ofa Papuan language 
published up to date. 

Special attention has been paid to the 
numerous problems of morpho-phonology 
which arise owing to the presence of numerous 
affixis] and inflexional morphemes in & 
language where agglutination is so extensive 
and complex as to verge on incorporation. The 
optional nasalization of the voiced consonants 
and the spirantization of the stops in certain 
positions are already familiar to us from other 
Papuan studies, but in the case of Nimboran 
this is complicated by what appears to be a 
prosodic feature of vowel harmony affecting 
actor morphemes. 

We also meet again the extreme complexity 
of the time and tense system which we have 
come to expect in many Papuan languages. 
Nimboran verbs can be inflected for both 
object and subject. In the latter five persons 
are recognized—first, second, inclusive, third 
masculine, and third feminine; three 
numbers—singular, dual, and plural; and four 
tenses—present, future, past, and recent past. 
By far the most interesting and characteristic 
feature, however, is the system of position and 
movement morphemes which not only add to 
the usual (that is to say conventional) deictio 
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positions (here, there, and ‘yonder’) two 
more— above’ and ‘below ’—but also take 
account of movement to or from the spesker in 
relation to the other four grammatical pointe 
of reference recognized by the language. 
Movement and space, that is to say, no less 
than time and tense are categorical criteria for 
the description of the Nimboran verb. 

There are no less than 16 verbal classes 
which the author designates as ' positions’ 
(perhaps not altogether happily since move- 
ment as well as position is a relevant factor). 
The theoretical interest of these classes 
transcends the confines of Papuan studies and 
justifies the reviewer in summarizing their 
principal features in the following code 
(devised in the interest of brevity and with due 
deference to the author). 

Let A represent the position of the 
speaker, B that of the person addressed, C be a 
position beyond the sight of either speaker or 
person addressed, D a position above the 
speaker, and E a position below the speaker. 
Class 1 denotes A 

2 D 
3 E 
4 B 
5 C 
6 from A to D 
7 from A to B 
8 from A to E 
9 from A to C 
10 from D {or C) to A 
11 from X to A 
12 from B to À 
13 from E (or B or C) to D 
14 from E to B 
15 from B (or D or E) to C 
16 from B to E, D to E (or to B), 
C to E (or to B) 

To gain an impression of the formidable 
array of a Papuan verbal paradigm (besides 
which the Latin or the Greek or even the 
Russian verb seems to be simplicity itself) the 
reader should turn to pp. 186-246 where 
Dr. Anceaux has set out the full conjugation of 
a single verb with (at least potentially) 
exponents for five classes of person, three of 
number, and 16 space and movement classes 
added to the conventional assortment of 
tenses, and moods (or perhaps aspects). Far 
from being daunted the author states some- 
what disarmingly before presenting the reader 
with 60 pp. of a single verb (p. 185) that ° No 
alternative forms are given in this table'. No 
doubt if we pressed him he would provide 
those also. 

He is in fact open to the reproach that if the 
grammarian is so fascinated by the versatility 
. of the system that he loses sight of the extent 
to which it is governed and circumscribed by 
the limite of human experience, he may indulge 
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in a kind of scholastic exercise. We are not 
told what proportion of this apparently very 
versatile paradigm has actually been attested 
in recorded utterances (and not merely been 
elicited from an admittedly very intelligent 
informant). This observation is prompted by 
examples such as : ‘ You two will be buried 
above ’ (p. 118), ‘ You and I bite (bit to-day or 
yesterday) far away’ (p. 80), and very many 
others which to say the least strain the 
imagination. 

This oriticism, however, does not seriously 
detraot from the merit of an important work. 


G. B. MILNHE 


G. Cap£Es: Les états hindouisés d Indo- 
chine et d'Indonésie. Nouvelle édition 


revue et mise à jour. [in], 494 pp., 
6 maps. Paris: Editions E. de 
Boccard, 1964. 


The new edition of this standard work on 
early South East Asia has been thoroughly 
revised and extended by a further 28 pp. The 
great changes from the earlier edition of 1948 
testify to the enormous progress achieved in 
these 16 years. 

As in its earlier edition, this work deals only 
with the so-called ‘ Hinduized ’ states of South 
East Asia during the period in which Indian 
influence made itself felt. This is the reason 
why the history of Viét-nam is exoluded, 
although this state is an integral part of South 
East Asia and ite history closely linked with 
developments in Camps and Cambodia. The 
historical account is brought up to about 
A.D. 1500 but with minor variations for the 
different areas (Cambodia to 1431, Campa to 
1471, Indonesia and Malaya to 1611). Ayu- 
thya and other states starting in about the 
middle of the fourteenth century are not 
discussed, whereas Malacca is briefly dealt 
with, although ita history begins only in the 
fifteenth century. In the opinion of the 
reviewer strict adherence to a clear geo- 
graphical and chronological frame (as, for 
instance, in D. G. E. Hall’s A Aistory of South 
East Asia) would have been preferable to 
reliance upon such criteria as Indian influence. 
This is especially the case because each sub- 
period into which the account is divided 
comprises a number of sections dealing with 
individual states of South East Asia This 
division is a great advantage as it enables the 
reader to obtain a kind of panoramic view 
over the entire region. It is true that, except 
perhaps in a few isolated instances, there does 
not appear to be any clear relation between the 
developments in each individual area but this 
impression is probably partly due to the 
lacunae in our knowledge. 
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Great lacunae still remain in spite of the 
remarkable progress made during the last 16 
years. Even during the time that this work 
was in the press some new publications, which 
throw important light upon some aspects, 
appeared, notably J. Boisselier, La statuaire du 
Champa, and Th. Pigesud, Java in the four- 
teenth century. Both books are mentioned in 
the work under review but could not be fully 
utilized. A few other publications, however, 
should have been mentioned or utilized. Thus, 
for the archaeology of the sites in northern 
Malaya, such as those of Pengkslan Bujang, 
too little notice has been taken of the important 
publications of Alastair Lamb. Hill's new 
edition of the Sejarah raja-raja Pasai and 
Buddhadatta’s new edition of the Jinakalamali 
should have been mentioned. The same 
applies to van Romondt’s study on the 
iemples of the Penangungan, that by de 
Grasf on the end of Majapahit, and a few 
others. 

The penetrating but controversial studies on 
Javanese historiography by C. C. Berg are 
mentioned several times but have not or almost 
not influenced the account of Javanese history 
in the present work. Some of the reasons are 
explained in n. 4 to p. 387 f., though not quite 
convincingly. Thus, on p. 270, the division of 
the empire by Airlanga is given as a simple 
fact in the spirit of N. J. Krom without any 
reference to the later interpretations of C. C. 
Berg nor to those of F. D. K. Bosch, E. M. 
Uhlenbeck, and A. Teeuw. 

In spite of these minor points the work has 
been brought admirably up to date and 
constitutes a thoroughly reliable guide to the 
problems of ancient South East Asia. In these 
pages there is an astounding amount of 
judiciously sifted knowledge. No space is 
wasted with sterile controversies or unessential 
discussions. True to the great traditions of 
French scholarship, the clarity of thought is 
fully matched by the lucidity of expression 
which, in spite of its conciseness, never leaves 
the reader in doubt on where precisely the 
author stands in the numerous difficult topics. 
As, however, the composition of such a text- 
book necessarily involves making decisions in 
hundreds of controversies it is hardly to be 
expected that all other scholars will every- 
where agree with the opinions expressed in this 
work. As these concern, however, points of 
detail on which the paucity of evidence or 
mejor difficulties in ita interpretation exclude 
& consensus of opinion among scholars, there 
is little to bo gained from listing all the points 
on which the reviewer may hold different 
views. 

A work of such amazing richness and superior 
quality gives a clear idea of what is known 
about ancient South East Asia. There remain 
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hardly any serious chronological problems. The 
outlines of political history are well established, 
and for several areas and periods we now 
possess very precise knowledge. Also for some 
of the highest aspects of civilization, such as 
religion, art, and architecture, our knowledge 
is impressive. On the other hand, relatively 
little is still known about such fields as 
administrative, social, and economic history. 
Our ignorance in these fields is not primarily 
due to lack of materials but partly to linguistic 
difficulties preventing us from fully utilizing 
the rich epigraphic and literary sources and 
also to the inadequacy of archaeological 
research. There is reason to be confident that 
most of the serious gaps and uncertainties 
would disappear after more intensified research. 
Our knowledge of ancient Burma still lags far 
behind that for the other countries of South 
East Asia as only very few inscriptions have 
been adequately published. 

Finally it is necessary to expresa regret at the 
w&y in which this important work has been 
edited. Letters with diacritics are almost 
completely absent so that ingenious, but not 
very neat, methods had to be adopted to 
replace the diacritics by other means suoh as 
that of using it&lios for the linguals. The five 
maps &t the end of the book are only in black 
and white and give no indication of the relief. 
They also give too few details and often 
contain mistakes. Thus, Oc-éo is omitted on 
the first two maps, while the map of central and 
eastern Java contains inaccuracies. Although 
numerous publications are quoted in the notes, 
a detailed bibliography would have been 
desirable. 

J. G. DE CASPARIS 


JOHN Bastin (ed.) : The British tn west 
Sumatra (1685-1825). xli, 209 pp., 
front., 4 plates, 5 maps. Kuala 
Lumpur: University of Malaya Press, 
1965. M $33. (Distributed by Oxford 
University Press. 88s.) 


This book of documents, edited by Dr. 
John Bastin, illustrates a relatively unknown 
and largely unsuccessful period of British rule 
and trade on the west coast of Sumatra. The 
principal British settlement of Benkulen, 
known as Fort York from 1685 to 1714 and as 
Fort Marlborough theresfter, was established 
by agents of the Madras government of the 
East India Company to retain a British foot- 
hold in the Indonesian pepper trade after the 
Dutch Company had terminated the 80 years 
old British connexion with the west Javanese 
sultanate of Bantam in 1682. The London 
directors, who would have preferred a settle- 
ment at nearby Priaman, deplored the ‘ never 
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enough to be repented errour’ of the Madras 
presidency and for most of its existence British 
Benkulen was a financial failure. In due course, 
the Benkulen government set up subordinate 
residencies along 800 miles of west Sumatran 
coast from Tapanuli to Krui, with which land 
communication was almost impossible and 
naval communication was expensive. The 
expedients, varying from forced cultivation to 
more liberal economic incentives, by which the 
British tried to profit from this diffuse pepper 
trade and the relationship thus created between 
the East India Company and the local Indo- 
nesian rulers and cultivators are the principal 
themes of Dr. Bastin’s book. 

In this respect, the documents which Dr. 
Bastin has reproduced meticulously and 
verbatim from the Sumatra Factory Records 
at the India Office Library, London, suggest 
æ consistent divergence between the relatively 
benevolent intentions of the East India 
Company towards the Indonesian oultivators 
and the coercive measures of some of ita agente, 
who were not usually capable or honest. The 
London directors favoured adequate financial 
incentives to the pepper planters, but this was 
not really feasible, because of the highly 
competitive and inelastic market for pepper in 
Europe, unless the Company abandoned its 
costly governmental] role in west Sumatra and 
reverted to the occasional maritime contacts 
of the early seventeenth century. When the 
Americans entered the west Sumatran pepper 
trade as free traders, particularly in the first 
two decades of the nineteenth century, neither 
British administrative retrenchment nor the 
economic liberalism of Raffles enabled Fort 
Marlborough to supply pepper at rates below 
the European selling price. The new spice 
plantations at Benkulen, developed between 
1796 and 1824 by importing seedlings from the 
temporarily-captured Dutch Moluccas, also 
proved uncompetitive by 1822, despite their 
vastly increased output. The conflict between 
the role of the Company as & supervisor of 
plantations and its function as a competitive 
trading organization is clearly brought out 
by Dr. Bastin and was resolved only when the 
Company’s Sumatran possessions were trans- 
ferred to the Dutch in 1825. 

While the Company admittedly did not pay 
the Indonesian pepper planter adequately, it is 
debatable whether British rule in west Sumatra 
was as harsh as Dr. Bastin suggests. The 
keynote of British government there would 
appear to be incompetence, aggravated by 
individual abuses, rather than methodical 
exploitation, in view of Fort Marlborough’s 
continuous insolvency and the trivial quantities 
of pepper gathered from 300 miles of coast. In 
a good year, Fort Marlborough supplied half 
the pepper which the Company had obtained 
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from the free market at Bantam in the 1670's. 
It is difficult to believe that British compulsion 
was either very onerous or effective in these 
circumstances. 

The selection of documents for publication 
is always difficult, as is comment upon the 
selection when one is not fully familiar with 
the sources. Dr. Bastin has concentrated upon 
the early years of British settlement at 
Benkulen (1685-6) and the reformative efforts 
of Deputy-Governor Joseph Collet (1712-10), 
Commissioner Walter Ewer (1800-5), and 
Lieutenant-Governor Thomas Stamford Raffles 
(1818-24). These specific periods illustrate 
his main themes admirably, but occasionally 
intermediate documents which provide local 
colour might be replaced by others which 
indicate the development of policy. This is 
more noticeable in the eighteenth century, 
where, for example, the decision to elevate 
Fort Marlborough to & presidency deserves 
elaboration. The nineteenth-century docu- 
ments occupy approximately half the book 
and possess a greater unity in consequence. 

The British in west Sumaira is a valuable and 
scholarly contribution to the study of early 
forms of European control in Indonesia. Dr. 
Bastin’s introduction to the documents is 
helpful and perceptive. His copious footnotes 
on ancillary matters such as local Chinese 
settlement, the Bugis mercenaries employed 
by the Company, the opium trade, the ravages 
of smallpox, and the British use and final 
manumission of slaves in 1818 are most 
valuable. ‘The illustrations, particularly of 
Collet, Marsden, and Raffles, have an appeal 
of their own. 

D. K. BASSETT 


R. N. JacksoN : Pickering, Protector of 
Chinese. ix, 127 pp., front., 6 plates. 
Kuala Lumpur: Oxford University 
Press, 1965. 32s. 


Anybody who has read W. A. Pickering’s 
Pioneering in Formosa and is well informed 
about the history of Malays in the nineteenth 
century will be familiar with most of what 
Mr. Jackson has to say in his new book. But he 
says it very well, and there is an historical fit- 
ness in the fact that the life of the first major 
Chinese specialist in the service of & British 
Malayan government has been written by the 
last. (Afr. Jackson was, as he says, ‘ the last 
Englishman in the central government [of 
Malaya] to hold a Chinese Affairs post '—p. vii. 
He is now Deputy Registrar of the University 
of Hong Kong and is known to Malayanogues 
for his earlier book on immigrant labour.) 

Pickering’s significance in the history of 
Western intercourse with the Chinese has a 
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major and a minor aspect. In his early years 
he knew the south China coast and lived in 
Taiwan. From the rambling book Pioneering 
in Formosa we can get some impression of 
what the Chinese frontier in Taiwan was like 
& hundred years ago. (The sub-title of the 
book, Recollections of adventures among 
mandarins, wreckers, and head-hunting savages, 
is an accurate description of the main contente 
as well as being an example of late nineteenth- 
century publishing style.) But it is unlikely 
that we should have paid much attention to 
the customs official and business man in Taiwan 
if he had not, in the second part of his active 
life, been taken up by the Government of the 
Straits Settlements and given the chance 
first to play a role in the British pacification of 
the western Malay States in the early 1870's, 
and, second, to mature into the founder of 
the Chinese Protectorate. In the latter role 
(his most important) Pickering established and 
shaped for many years to come a very British 
system for administermg the affairs of the 
strange and often unruly Chinese population 
of Malaya. It is a great pity that Pickering’s 
lack of literary gifts has prevented us from 
knowing more about his experiences as an 
administrator and his views of the Chinese 
immigrant society of the Straits Settlements 
over which he presided. 

Mr. Jackson as biographer has put together 


the available material (published and un- . 


published) in an engaging manner (his book 
can be read for pleasure, which is saying 8 great 
deal), but he has forgone the opportunity of 
writing the definitive work on the subject by 
failing to deal fully enough with the general 
historical and social contexts within which 
Pickering lived and laboured. The history of 
the Chinese in Malaya, pioneered by Purcell 
and cultivated by Mr. Jackson among other 
later writers, is still in need of the sociologically 
inclined scholar to-explain the nature of 
Chinese institutions and groupings in the 
nmeteenth century and to show how they both 
limited and responded to the efforts of the 
agency which Pickering founded. 


MAURIOE FREEDMAN 


M. G. Swirr: Malay peasant society in 
Jelebu. (London School of Economics. 
Monographs on Social Anthropology, 
No. 29.) x, 181 pp. London: Univer- 
sity of London, Athlone Press; New 
York: Humanities Press Inc., 1965. 
308. 


The differences between the various consti- 
tuent districts (luak) of Negri Sembilan are far 
less significant than the fundamental similarity. 
Thus this study of one such district, Jelabu, 
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can tell us a great deal about Negri Sembilan 
as a whole. The ruler (undang) of Jelabu, 
traditionally subject only to the titular 
authority of the ruler of the whole state 
(Yang-di-Pertuan-Besar, or Yam Tuan), 
exercised his powers with the concurrence of 
the eight chiefs (lembaga) of the eight matri- 
lineal clans who formed the Council of Eight. 
Their unanimous approval was necessary for 
his appointment, and if they were unanimous 
they could depose him. Three of these clans 
took it in turn to fill the office of undang. 
Each olan was divided into a number of sub- 
clans (perut), each of which in turn had its 
own chief (ibubapa). <A perut was always 
exogamous and marriage was matrilocal. Not 
all marriages took place within the village and 
therefore any village always contained ‘men 
who were not under the hereditary authority 
of the local ibubapa, and, conversely, any 
sub-clan had its male members scattered in 
various villages. Men continually visited their 
natal villages to keep in touch, and to alleviate 
the feeling of ' not belonging ' which inevitably 
affeoted them in their wives’ villages. A man 
had no right at all to interfere in the concerns 
of his wife's perui. All ancestral land was 
owned by women, and passed on death to 
their daughters in equal shares. An unmarried 
man was entitled to support from his female 
kin, & married man was supported from his 
wife’s land and from his own privately owned 
land which, unless otherwise disposed of 
beforehand, became ancestral land on his 
death and continued thereafter to pass in the 
female line. A good deal of this traditional 
system still survives to provide the jural 
framework of modern economic, politico-legal, 
domestic, and local life with which the book 
proceeds to deal in turn. 

It is a remarkable fact that although the 
matrilineal character of much of the social 
structure of Negri Sembilan has long been 
known and frequently been remarked upon, 
there has hitherto been no published study 
based upon modern field methods to refer to. 
Dr. Swift, who is Leoturer in Anthropology at 
the University of Sydney, and who was guided 
into Malay studies by Professor R. W. Firth 
at the London School of Economics, has now 
filled this gap. His book has been eagerly 
awaited and will be widely read. It is rather 
sad for this reviewer to have to report that it is 
in some ways disappointing—not because the 
quality of the actual work presented is any- 
thing but excellent, but because Dr. Swift 
(or was it his publisher ?) does not seem to 
have made up his mind for whom he was 
writing. Those familiar with the existing 
literature, or the actual scene, can certainly 
read the book with pleasure and profit, but 
readers new to the material may feel that too 
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much local knowledge has been taken for 
granted. It is to be hoped that Dr. Swift will 
give us a full-dress monograph on Negri 
Sembilan some day soon. That having been 
said, and mention made of some clumsy 
phraseology, & rather curious ordering of 
subject-matter, and a few over-hasty general- 
izations about the Chinese, the book can be 
thoroughly recommended. For the first time 
it is possible to make sense of Malay matriliny 
and the way it ' fits ’ into the political system, 
on the one hand, and the economic system, on 
the other, as these have been changing in the 
twentieth century. 
BARBARA E. WARD 


E. SARKISYANZ : Buddhist backgrounds 
of the Burmese revolution. xxix, 250 pp. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1965. 
Guilders 28.50. 


In 1955, three chapters of Emanuel Sarkis- 
yanz’s Russland und der Messtantsmus des 
Orients (Tübingen, J. C. B. Mohr) gave us, in 
the steps of Mus, Heine-Geldern, and a few 
others, a pioneering account of the Messianic 
Buddhist origins of modern Burmese Socialism. 
After some fleld-work in 1959, Professor 
Sarkisyanz now devotes a whole book to this 
topic and it is likely to prove a landmark in 
Burmese and Buddhistio studies. 

Two main parte, ch. i-xvi and xxi-xxviii, 
are devoted to royal and modern Burma 
respectively ; they are bridged by four very 
readable chapters on Britiah Burma which are 
less original than the others. In the first part, 
the author argues that the relation between 
ethics and social behaviour, which Max Weber 
could not discover at the level of eoolesiastical- 
or scriptural Buddhism, can be found, in & 
very seminal form, at the level of the lay 
Buddhism within Theravada which has 
profoundly influenced the social and political 
behaviour of South East Asia. This was largely 
based on notions of the ideal Buddhist ruler 
which passed from Asokan India to Ceylon 
and thence to Burma. Despite Paul Mus’s 
warnings, in his preface, that the ideas held 
by a Burmese medieval king and Asoka may 
have been very different in practice, it must 
be said that Professor Sarkisyanz’s argument 
is very persuasive and that his technique of 
surrounding an historical outline with numerous 
variations on his chosen theme provides 
extremely rich results. 

One can only argue here & very few details. 
My principal worry, in the first part, concerns 
the notion that the charismatic king was likely 
to be a future Buddha. Following Mus 
(‘ according to Theravada Buddhism there can 
be in the world but one Buddha at a time, and 
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the interval between them is astronomioally 
long ’, p. xviii), Professor Sarkisyanz appears to 
insist that every king he considers thought of 
himself, or was thought of, as Metteya. The 
trouble begins at p. 45 where the author notes 
that, although the scriptures could not hold 
out the hope to every ruler of becoming a 
Buddha, tradition opened ‘by implication ' 
the possibility of being Metteya to Ceylon’s 
kings. This ignores the fact that many kings 
asked for nothing of the sort or asked only to 
behold Metteya, or to serve him in some 
capacity, or even for a Buddhahood after 
Metteya’s. Alaungsitthu, for instance, whom 
the author quotes on pp. 62-3, writes only: 


' ‘I would behold Mettaya, captain of the world’. 


On p. 91, material is adduced to show that 
Metteya’s own cakkavaiti Samkha will be a 
future Buddha. I cannot find evidence in the 
cited texts for this conclusion (Professor 
Sarkisyanz makes two points in one long 
sentence, only the second of which—it does 
not concern Samkha—is vouched for by the 
references) but, even if it were true, the author 
might have noted an interesting duality. 
Textually, on the one hand, thts cakkavatti 
could not be Metteya. Popularly, on the 
other hand, my own work has shown that 
gaing pretenders in 1959 claimed to be cakka- 
vatiis who would die to appear as Metteya in 
their next incarnation. The existence of this 
contradiction argues that one might pay more 
attention to the difference between an 
‘orthodox tradition’, say that of the 
Cakkavatti-sihanada-suttanta, and another * un- 
orthodox tradition’ probably connected not 
so much with the king’s view of himself as 
with the view that his subjects might have of 
him. Some kings, like Bodawpaya, succumbed 
to the latter; others, like Alaungsitthu, did 
not. At p. 158, Professor Sarkisyanz does, in 
fact, note the ‘ folk ' confusion, though here he 
deals with my material in so compressed a 
manner that he makes me say both more 
(e.g. that Bo Min Gaung is Alaungsitthu) and 
less than I do say. On p. 64, the author notes 
that people in general wished to ‘ behold 
Mettaya ’. The reason given (i.e. that people 
could then become arhats more easily, p. 152) 
strengthens my contention that gaing members 
recognized their inferiority to persons still 
seeking nibbdna in this life and at this time, in 
so far as they do not feel themselves to have 
the strength, in this decadent age, to work 
that way themselves and must therefore wait 
for Metteya when conditions will be easier. 
In this respect, the point made about sibbana 
at p. 199 should perhaps have been made 
earlier. It should perhaps be added that there 
are two ways in which confusion of ° orthodox’ 
and ‘folk’ traditions could occur: (i) kings 
with large periods of time between their reigns 
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could be held to be successive embryo-Metteya 
incarnations (this did happen in Pagan); and 
(ii) where two or more gaings compete and 
therefore neglect each others’ olaims, there 
can be more than one Metteya-embryo in 
Burma at any given time. 

Where the author does add considerably to 
the material in hand is in stressing, with Mus, 
the fact that Gautama himself provided a 
model for a cakkavatii-Future Buddha doublet 
(pp. 14, 87), in showing how the cakkavatti 
Samkha's army is to become & sangha when 
Metteya arrives (p. 88), in strengthening the 
connexion between the new  eighteenth- 
century stress on cakkavatti ideals and Burmese 
military expansion at the time (p. 94), in 
proving that some messianic expectations 
centred, not only on A.D. 4456, but also on 
A.D. 1956 (p. 94), in contributmg much new 
data on the Setkyamin in Burma (pp. 155-9, 
178, 208), and in stressing the Sarv&stivüda 
contribution to Messianic Buddhism (p. 90)— 
& contribution which I hope to dooument 
further on some later occasion. 

The first of these themes finds its fina] target 
in U Nu who is shown to be the politician who 
best understood the folk aspirations of the 
great majority of the Burmese and owed his 
great popular following to the belief that he 
was an ideal Buddhist leader, & modern 
cakkavatti, perhaps even & future Buddha. 
This demonstration alone—-U Nu has never 
found & more sympathetic commentator— 
makes the book worth while. It is & counter- 
weight to the speculations of a whole school 
of political scientists. But it does not stand 
alone, for ch. xxiii, xxv, and xxvii also give us 
the best account of the intellectual history of 
Burmese Socialism that we have to date with 
& wealth of attention to ocoontemporary 
Burmese texts which makes one reader regret 
that the footnotes are not indexed or set out 
in a proper bibliography. The punch against 
those who have contested the value of a history 
of Burmese ideas and accused the author of 
too little attention to facta must be quoted : 
* Even if it could be assured that the political 
effectiveness of Buddhist sooial ethos in 
Burma is limited to a merely manipulative 
function, the latter in itself would justify 
serious investigation of the contente of the 
ethos to be manipulated, even in terms of the 
Political Science that produces most current 
books on Burma’ (p. 238). Nor will Burma 
experts wish to miss Professor Sarkisyanz’s 
devastating comments on those who only 
quote from the Nation, ‘ a Chinese Protestant’s 
newspaper in the English language, whose 
interest in Buddhism is largely confined to 
situations in which it might serve as a barrier 
against Communism ’ (p. 228). 

Admiration for the author’s erudition and 
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vivacity cannot blind us, however, to a certain 
lack of nuance in his second part. U Nu, 
A&oka (p. 30), and the Pagan monarchs (p. 73), 
are alike taken at their own valuation. Albion, 
on the other hand, could scarcely be more 
perfidious; nor could the educated élite of 
bureaucrats trained by her, who prepared the 
way for army régimes not dissimilar to British 
colonial rule. Professor Sarkisyanz frequently 
out-Furnivalls Furnivall in his picture of 
Burmese unhappiness under the British and 
even manages to take Furnivall to task as & 
practical politician (pp. 184-5) ! He is content 
with a rather idealized and under-documented 
picture of Burmese rural life in royal times and 
is prone to argue that, because Socialism was 
rooted in Burmese tradition, Buddhist- 
inspired economics produced only good, where- 
as capitalism failed totally. He mentions 
' blood and iron’ rule on the part of Burmese 
kings, but underplays it considerably and does 
not fully notice that, if works of merit often 
assuaged great guilt, the ‘manipulative’ 
aspect of royal charismatic claims could have 
been much greater than he allows. Not only 
does Professor Sarkisyanz deliberately under- 
rate ‘ practice ' in his reaction against political 
scientista; there is also some confusion and 
anthropological natvety about what constitutes 
* practice ’, for instance when he takes at face 
value U Kyaw Nyein’s ‘ explanations ’ of his 
sudden religious spurt during the 1959 
electoral campaign. The ' Stable ' party, after 
all, was more ‘educated’ than the ‘ Clean’ ; 
they could have been sophisticated enough to 
do one thing and say another and they shared 
with the ‘Clean’ people, under united 
AFPFL rule, a long series of economic and 
planning disasters which the author does not 
mention. Now that the ‘theory’ side of the 
balance has been so brilliantly redressed, 
could we, at last, look in more detail at the 
details of the relation between theory and 
practice ? 
E. MIOHAEL MENDELSON 


ALFONS LooaMAN: Swahili grammar 


and syntar. (Duquesne Studies. 
Áfrican Series, 1. xxi, 436 pp. 
Pittsburgh: Duquesne University 


Press; Louvain: Editions E. Nau- 
welaerts, 1965. $7.50. 


This ought to have been an important book. 
The late Fr. Loogman spent many years in 
East Africa; he was a fluent speaker of, 
writer in, and translator into Swahili and a 
distinguished member of the Interterritorial 
(Swahili) Language Committee, and later, 
Professor of Swahili in Duquesne University. 
This is the biggest book on the language that 
exists, and the first detailed study to have been 
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published during the last 20 years. The 
publishers claim that it is ‘a comprehensive 
grammar and syntax of the Swahililanguage... 
the first grammar that approaches the language 
from within’. 

The author himself is more modest than his 
publishers, as befits a scholarly writer. He 
expresses the hope ‘ that some suggestions for 
(a fresh) approach can be found in the present 
work’ and ‘ that it will be of some value to 
compilers of that ultimate treatment which will 
penetrate the genius of the Swahili language 
and express the mentality of the Swahili 
people themselves ’ (preface, pp. vii, viii). This 
aim should be kept in mind, for perusal of 
the book prompts the question : for whom is it 
written 7 The beginner? Hardly: some of 
the examples given early in the book assume a 
knowledge of complex constructions (e.g. 
tenses of the verb) that are not explained until 
much later on. The advanced student? 
Perhaps; but the earlier chapters contain 
much elementary information which he could 
be expected to take for granted. We are left, 
then, with the future writer of the ideal book 
on Swahili, and he will, indeed, find much to 
stimulate him in this puzzling mixture of 
brilliant flashes of insight and wild conjecture, 
of lucidity and obscurity, of concise exposition 
and repetitiveness varied by inconsistency, of 
erudition and naiveté, of accurate statement 
and flagrant error. In this review, references 
are to the numbered sections of the book. 

An outstanding feature of the book is the 
wealth of examples given throughout. Many 
of them are taken from published works by 
African authors, and others give the impression 
of having been heard by the author himself in 
the course of everyday conversation. They are 
not ‘textbook’ examples, but pieces of the 
living language, both ‘standard’ and ' non- 
standard '— poetical, formal, narrative, or 
colloquial as the case may be. 

In no other book have the derivative verbs 
of Swahili received such full treatment (des- 
cription, with examples, 183-216; list of 
‘common Derivative Verbs’, 217-60—70 pp. 
in all). Whether or not one agrees with all 
that the author has to say on the subject, this 
is undoubtedly a real contribution to Swahili 
studies. His suggestion of the name ‘ Extrac- 
tional ’ as an alternative to ° Inversive ' for the 
verbs in -u- and -o- is a happy one. It isa pity 
that, recognizing &s he does that these verbs 
are formed ‘ by insertion of a -u- or -o- before 
the final -a of a primitive [ie. simple] verb’ 
(213), he should have failed to recognize that 
the other derivative verbs are similarly formed. 
by extensions preceding the final -a. Thus he 
regards the ‘ Reciprocal’ verb (209) as having 
a suffix -na (rather than an extension -am-), 
and this has allowed him to suppose (as, indeed, 
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other writers have done before him) that this 
suffix is ‘actually the a-binder na used in a 
special way ’. 

In a praiseworthy attempt to get away from 
a European attitude to Swahili, the author has 
introduced a number of Swahili grammatical 
terms. He acknowledges his debt to O. B. 
Kopoka, who first comed many of the terms 
used, and we must be grateful to him for 
bringing these terms to the attention of 
students of Swahili, and for adding to their 
number. Especially useful are Kopoka’s 
kihusiano (< kuhusiana‘ to be inter-relevant ’) 
for the particle called by Mrs. Ashton ‘ the O 
of reference’ with concord, and mwao (lit. ‘a 
piece of wood used as a prop’), defined by 
Fr. Loogman (382) as ‘a word that supports 
another word or phrase, and in supporting it 
gives it a specific function in a sentence’. 

The author uses Swahili terms for the two 
types of prefix (‘ adjectival ’ and ‘ pronominal ’ 
concords in Mra. Ashton’s terminology). For 
the latter he uses kibadala (cf. badala ya 
‘instead of’); for the former he has unfortu- 
nately misquoted Kopoka’s tétfakt as tfatakt. 
This cannot be a mere printer’s error, as it 
occurs throughout the book. Jttfakt is derived 
from the Arabic أتفاق‎ and is defined in the 
Standard Swahili-English dictionary as ° agree- 
ment, concord, harmony’; no such word as 
ifataki exists. Had Fr. Loogman given the 
derivations of all the Swahili terms used (as he 
does of a few), this lamentable mistake could 
not have occurred. 

The opening chapter (‘ Preliminary studies ’) 
contains information on ‘ Pronunciation ' (1-9) 
and ‘ Prefixes and suffixes’ (10-20). Seotions 
1-9 and 16 probably constitute the worst part 
of the book, containing as they do so many 
inaccuracies and naïve statements that they 
could only mislead the beginner and confuse 
the more advanced student, e.g. 

Syllabic m (9) is ‘something more than an 
ordinary consonant’; the syllabic »- prefix 
before monosyllabic stems (16) is ° pronounced 
separately, as if it were about to be followed 
by a vowel’, and the resultant words ‘ might 
be considered to be words of two syllables 
with the accent on the initial letter N '. 

That ‘NG is a prepalatal voiced nasal’ (6) 
is, we hope, one of the innumerable printer’s 
errors. 

The author devotes several sections (7, 
15-20, 63-8) to the n- prefix, but the reader 
who attempts to collate the information 
contained in these sections will be left in a state 
of considerable confusion. The sections dealing 
with monosyllabic stems (17, 64) are reasonably 
clear; on n- with disyllabic or polysyllabio 
stems we are told that n- ‘becomes’ m- 
before b or v (17), before b, v, or w (60) ; that 
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n -+ w> mb (18) and n + 1 or r > nd (19); 
that n- ‘ becomes’ ny- or sometimes nj- before 
vowels (20, 65) ; that n- can stand ' before one 
of the following letters only: d—g—j—9y—2 ' 
(17), before & stem beginning with & consonant 
other than 5, v, or +0 (65) ; and that there is no 
prefix before loan-words (05, 07). Further, in 
the part of the book dealing with pronunciation 
we can discover that in stems beginning with 
p, t, or k ‘ a suppressed N- prefix (which always 
has to be dropped before any of these three 
consonants)’ results in aspiration (‘a sort of 
explosive or aspirated sound’) in the pro- 
nunciation of some speakers (7; no further 
reference to this phenomenon is made). What 
we are nowhere told is that the n- prefix is also 
realized as rero (without aspiration) before 
other consonants in words of Banta origin as 
well as in loan-words. Nouns such as fisi 
‘hyena’, simba ‘lion’ are simply ignored ; 
ng'ombe ‘cow’ is discussed under * Pro- 
nunciation (6) and never mentioned again ; 
"undu ‘hump’ and stku ‘day’ are listed 
among the loan-words. 

The division of the book into two main parts, 
‘ Morphology ' and ‘Syntax’, is impressive 
at first sight. Unfortunately & closer examina- 
tion gives the impression that the author wrote 
two separate books on Swahili grammar, with 
some references to sentence construction, and 
put them together. There are practically no 
oross-references in the text or footnotes, so 
that it is only after detailed comparison of the 
two parts that it can be seen that much of the 
material in part iis merely re-stated, often in 
almost the same words (though sometimes with 
curious inconsistencies) in part rr. Further, 
some of the material is presented not twice, but 
four times. Two examples will suffice. 

The possessives are described : 

(a) in part 1, under ‘ Kivumi (qualifier) ' : 
(118) ‘ The six possessives of Swahili are built 
on archaic roots. . . . These roots are joined to 
the usual vibadala . . . with the connective -a, 
to form the possessives.... The six stems are: 
-ngu, -ko, -ke, -ttu, -1nu, -ao 

(b) also in part 1, under ‘ Kijina (substitute) ’: 
(150) ‘. . . pronominal possessives consist of 
the kibadala of the thing owned joined to 
archaic forms of the personal substitutes by 
the connective -a °. The forms are then listed 
as before. 

(c) in part ı, under ' Kiima (noun) ’ : (400) 
‘The first syllable of the form which we 
translate as a possessive is a kibadala; to 
this is added the connective -a with one of the 
substitutes -agu . . . ° (list follows once more). 

(d) also in part rr under ‘The 4 
(substitute) ' (491) ‘The possessive is 
expressed by & construction composed of three 
elements: The kibadala of the thing possessed 
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-+ connective -a + -ngu . . .' (list follows for 
the last time). 

The use of the ' wishing-form’ (called by 
various writers subjunctive, permissive, eto., 
also known as ‘the -E stem’) is dealt with at 
considerable length in various parte of the 
book. On the use of this form after & verb 
expressing desire, etc., the facts are as follows : 

(a) the ° wishing-form ° is used in the second 
verb when the two verbs have different subjects 
(e.g. nataka/sitaki wale hapa ‘I want/do 
not want you to sleep here’; nataka usilale 
hapa ‘I want you not to sleep here’). 

(b) the ‘ wishing-form’ can be used when 
both verbs have the same subject, in more 
emphatic sentences (e.g. naomba nilale hapa 
‘ I beg that I may sleep here’ ; naomba nieilale 
hapa ‘I beg that I may not sleep here’). 

c) the ‘ wishing-form ' is not normally used 
when the subject of the second verb would be 
the same as that of the first; the infinitive 
(nomino-verbal) is used instead (e.g. nataka/ 
siaki kulala hapa ‘I want/do not want to 
sleep here’). 

This information can be obtained, with great 
effort—and, indeed, has so been obtained by 
the reviewer—by comparing and disentangling 
the confused statementa made in 285, 347, 
542, and 555, when it is realized that in 285 
and 542 the first verb is referred to as the 
' main ’ verb, in 347 the first is the ‘ auxiliary ’, 
the second (the infinitive) the ‘main’ verb, 
while in 555 the first and second verbs are 
termed ‘leading’ and ‘dependent’ respectively. 

Fr. Loogman undoubtedly had & keen eye 
for detail: he has not infrequently spotlighted 
some small point which other books have 
passed over, or provided & helpful explanation 
of some construction which has puzzled 
students in the past. For instance: 

(389-90) : ° the mwao na connects two terms 
which are thought of as essentially different ’ 
—which is why na should not be used to con- 
nect ‘two adjectives qualifying one noun in 
the same respect’, nor ‘ two coordinate verbs 
in the same umbo [form] and having the same 
subject’. 

(634-5): ‘The a-binder [Mrs. Ashton’s 
‘A of relationship °] joins that which makes a 
physical contact and the part of the body 
affected '—an explanation of constructions 
such as akampiga kofi la uso ‘he gave him & 
slap in the face’, usually regarded aa ‘° idio- 
matio’. 

It is well known that the possessive -ake, 
usually described as third person singular, is. 
used for both singular and plural when 
referring to inanimate possessors. Fr. Loogman 
gives an explanation of this usage (496): 
‘The ordinary form of the possessive of the 
third person plural, -ao, has the kihustano. 
proper to the plural of human beings and 
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animals and cannot be used to refer to in- 
animate objecta '. 

Sometimes, however, the author has failed 
to follow up an illuminating statement, or has 
obscured his ‘ideas by diffuseness or in- 
consistency. 

For instance, in 372 he tells us that ‘ Nouns 
very often function as adverbs. The verb 
modified by a noun used adverbially is normally 
intransitive or passive. A noun used adverbially 
usually supplies information about time, place, 
circumstances or cause’. Examples given 
include constructions such as kumefariki miu 
"there has died & man'; amevunjika mguu 
‘he has broken (intrans.) (his) leg’. In 443, 
however, he deals with transitive verbs (e.g. 
kumpiga mtu fimbo ‘to hit somebody (with a) 
stick’), and here he describes the second noun 
(fimbo) as a ' secondary object ’. He goes on to 
state that ‘In the corresponding passive 
constructions involving such verbs, the 
secondary object is retained ' (e.g. punda zao 
walinyweshwa maji ‘ their donkeys were made 
to drink water’ (causative passive), and 
finally (446) he adds that ‘some verbs which 
are normally intransitive may sometimes take 
an object’ (e.g. akatoka machozi ‘ he shed (lit. 
he came out) tears’). All these constructions, 
whether the verb be transitive (active or 
passive) or intransitive, are comparable, 
whatever label one may choose to attach to 
them—a fact of which Mrs. Ashton was aware 
over 20 years ago (she grouped them together 
under the heading ‘ nominal construction ’). 

Etymology is always a happy hunting-ground 
for the starry-eyed enthusiast, and Fr. 
Loogman, in spite of his expressed ‘ reluctance 
to advance theories based on vague personal 
impressions’ (preface, p. vii) has let himself 
go from time to time. 

(360): from ' an archaic verb kusa, to make 
sharp’ he derives the nouns: measa ‘ sand- 
paper’, ‘the material which by a rubbing 
motion, repeated, as is indicated by the 
duplication of the stem -sa, produces a shining 
surface’; msumeno ‘saw’, ‘an object having 
teeth (meno) that have been made sharp (st) ’ ; 
kisu ‘knife’, ‘the object which can be 
sharpened’; msumari ‘is a long object with a 
eed point, such as & nail or the stinger of a 

sululu ‘pickaxe '——' Heaviness is 
E m by the syllable łu- (the li of modern 
Swahili); a double side is indicated by the 
duplication of the ju-syllable; sharpness is 
indicated by the initial syllable su- ”. 

There exists a Common Bantu radical 
*.-i- ‘grind’, which could be realized in 
Swahili as -sa ; whether any of the words listed 
above are connected with this radical must 
remain in the realm of conjecture. Afsumeno 
is perhaps derived from the stem -su (as in 
kisu) + meno. Msumari is unquestionably 
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from Arabic مسار‎ ‘nail’. The derivation of 
sululu is uncertain ; it is perhaps from Arabio 
"J. In any case, the equation of lu- with li- 
here is highly questionable. 

(214): the suggestion that kudonoa, to 
peck at, is ‘constructed’ [stc] from mdomo 
‘mouth’ is absurd: change of m to n never 
ocours. 

(139) : there seems little justification for the 
statement that the is- in lint 7 ‘ when 7 ‘is in 
fact the concord of the ji- ma- class, singular, 
and seems to stand for jua, sun’. In any case, 
the author has just referred to ' the stem ii-’. 

(199): the extraordinary suggestion that 
-ta ‘is in reality nothing else but -ka with a 
change of k to ¢’ is attributed by the author 
to 'some Swahili scholars'. It would be 
interesting to know who these ‘ scholars’ are ; 
there is no possible connexion between the 
extensions -tk- and -ai-. 

On the subject of ‘ verb-form indicators’ 
(tense prefixes) there are some curious 
conjectures, e.g. 

(272): ' The affix -ka- seems to be derived 
from the verb kukaa, to remain, to continue, 
and in itself does not seem to be a genuine 
form-indicator ’. 

(277): the form-indicator -kt- is ‘ probably 
identical with the prefix of the ki- nouns ’. 

There are several errors of fact scattered 
through the book. 

(92): ‘A few adjectives may take n-, m-, 
ma-, ki- and vi- as prefixes, but not the ji- 
prefix’ (eight adjectives are listed). In the 
first place, these adjectives can also take the 
prefixes wa- and mi- ; in the second place, this 
statement implies that all other adjectives 
can take the jt- prefix, which is not the case. 

(108): edashara and thenashara are not 
"multiples of ten’. They mean ‘eleven’ 
and ‘twelve ’ respectively. 

(156): -ngapi? ‘how many?’ does not 
tako 'the kibadala of the noun to which it 
refers’, but the itifaki, as is clear from the 
examples given. 

(591) : simtupilie kofia topeni does not mean 
* do not put his hat in the mud’, but ‘do not 
throw ...’; it is thus not an example of the 
verb kutia ‘to put’ which the author is here 
discussing. 

Further, the author makes several general- 
izations which are disproved by the very 
examples given to illustrate them : 

(157): ° Whenever kila is not used as a 
qualifier, it is always accompanied by a form 
of reference’. There is no form of reference 
in kila akipata fedha ‘whenever he obtains 
Bome money ’. 

(504): ‘The enclitic -pê is always found 
with a kibadala’ . In nitanenapi? ‘ what shall 
I say ? ’, it is suffixed to a verb. 
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The publishers cannot be congratulated on 
the produotion of this book. Minor, but 
irritating, inconsistencies (in the use of capitals, 
italics, hyphens, parentheses, and quotation 
marks) abound. To enumerate the errata 
would require more space than is available 
in a review : over 70 have so far been counted. 
It is perhaps worth noting that the heading 
(613), * '* To be” in reference to situations in 
the simple present’ should read °... situations 
other than the simple present’. 

The index, which appears to have been made 
by someone with no knowledge of Swahili, is 
inadequate, haphazard, confused, inconsistent, 
and often incorrect. A few examples, taken at 
random, should suffice to warn the reader. 

Some verbs are indexed under the initial & 
of the infinitive prefix (e.g. kufanya, kuja), 
others under the initial letter of the stem (e.g. 
-kosa, -sema), and others under both (kupiga 
and -piga, kutia and -ta). 

Of the interrogatives, only gani is correctly 
indexed. Nini occurs in 186 and 503, not in 
152; nant in 137 and 502, not in 152; 6 
in 138, not in 163; lini in 189, not in 154; 
-pi in 156, 465, and 504, not in 155; -ngapi 
(not indexed) in 158. 

A random selection of 14 nouns appears in 
the index; of these 3 do-not seem to 000117 
anywhere in the text, 4 are wrongly indexed, 
and mboga is obviously a misprint for mbona. 


MARGARHT A. BRYAN 


W. H. Warrerzy: A study of Yao 
sentences. xxvi, 291 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1966. 75s. 


Professor Whiteley’s Study of Yao sentences 
presents us with a new and very interesting 
approach to the description of a Bantu 
language. Up to now most Bantuists—or 
Bantuiciste, as van Bulck would have it—have 
put the main stress of their descriptions on 
morphology, and no wonder since Bantu mor- 
phological structures are so often beautifully 
visible and seemingly—at times deceptively— 
logical. The amount of information about 
syntax in classical descriptions is generally 
slight, and given as an appendix to the mor- 
phological description : one can at best expect 
to find a good picture of the concord system, 
some details on the use of verb tenses, non- 
verbal predication, and word order in short 
sentences, and a few partioulars on the ren- 
dering or translation of European adverbs, 
conjunctions, and prepositions. As regards the 
articulation of the language at sentence level 
one has to deduce it from the texts provided 
with the grammar, if any. This inadequacy of 
linguistic description at sentence level is not, 
of course, a monopoly of Bantu linguistics, as 
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shown by the most recent trends of research in 
general linguistics on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Bantu languages should, however, constitute 
a privileged field for this kind of research, pre- 
cisely because their morphology is in 80 many 
cages quite obvious and straightforward. 

Now one of the main novelties of Professor 
Whiteley's description of oiYao is that mor- 
phology occupies only one-third of the book, 
the other two-thirds dealmg first with a 
grammar of relational functions, at syntag- 
matic level, then with an analysis of sentence 
structure. In other words the author carries on 
his description far beyond the point at which 
most other Bantuists stop. That first part— 
phonology and morphology—clearly shows the 
influence of the modern British school of Bantu 
linguistics, as opposed to the older German 
and South African schools. That is to say it 
starts from  Guthrie's basio dichotomy of 
variable and unvariable words, the former 
being further subdivided into nominals and 
verbals according to a formal opposition of 
themes and radicals. This method has been so 
widely accepted not only in Britain but also 
on the Continent that in many recent books— 
including Yao seniences—the terminology is no 
longer exactly that of Guthrie himself, yet the 
fundamental assumptions remain basically the 
same. Thus there is no real need, in my opinion, 
to discuss the use of such terms as ‘ Long Series 
Nominals’ as against ‘ Dependent Nominals ', 
eto. I do regret, however, that, probably for 
want of space, the author has had to compress 
this part of his description in such a way as to 
make it difficult for the reader to grasp it 
easily and remember it afterwards. One 
constantly has to refer to this first part when 
reading the rest of the book and the constant 
use of initials does not make things any easier. 

It is in ite second part—the central one in all 
respeote—that the book really becomes original 
and new. Using the categories of co-occurrence 
and entailment, the author proceeds to give 
& thorough analysis of grammatical relation- 
ships, more exhaustive and coherent than 
anything I have read before in this domain. 
From this analysis he then abstracts four 
functional sets or groups or categories (I am not 
very fond of his own use of the term ‘ Class ’) 
which, while not necessarily brand-new or 
revolutionary—one has heard of subject, 
object, adjunct, and connector before—are 
rigorously defined within the structural system 
of the language so as to provide a kind of 
necessary bridge between the basic morpholo- 
gical units and the sentences. The third and 
last part of the book is devoted to a typology 
of sentence structure, based on the concepts of 
extension and expansion, with several texta as 
illustrations. It is, so to speak, a consequence 
of the first two parte, one of the main qualities 
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of this book being, in my eyes, the coherence 
and logicalness of ita plan. 

What I should like to see done now would 
be some further formalization of Professor 
Whiteley's materials with & view to abstracting 
a kind of generative grammar—not necessarily 
on the Chomskyite pattern—of ciYao. I would 
like even more to see his methods applied to 
another, and better known, latiguage, such as 
kiSwahili. A study of Yao sentences is very hard 
going 88 & book chiefly because ciYao is very 
hard going as a language. This makes it 
difficult at times to follow the author’s demon- 
stration, especially as the English glosses are 
not always easy to correlate with the Yao 
examples. There is also the recurrent use of 
hard-to-remember initials, and the absence of 
an index, which do not help the reader either, 
be he an Africanist or a general linguist. In 
spite of these minor oriticisms, A study of Yao 
sentences remains among the most important 
works on African languages published in 
recent years. 

PIERRH ALEXANDRE 


Vincent HanLow and E. M. CmMLVER 
(ed.) : History of East Africa. Vol. 11. 
lii, 768 pp. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1965. 84s. 


During the colonial period in any country 
it would appear that history operates on two 
distinct levels ; on the one hand there is the 
history of the rulers, on the other that of the 
ruled. Though evente in one sphere set off 
movements in the other, though there may be 
fragments of coincidence as rulers and ruled 
impinge upon one another's consciousness, 
neither has more than a partial vision of the 
realities of the other. The interpretation they 
give even to the same incidents will differ 
considerably. It is the ohief limitation of this 
useful, and in many ways valuable, volume 
that, however critica] the authors may be of 
aspects of imperial rule, it none the less sees 
the history of East Africa through the eyes of 
its colonisers. 

Thus the emphasis in the book, according 
to Margery Perham in her authoritative 
introduction, was meant to be ‘upon the 
effects of European government and influence 
upon the peoples of East Africa and their 
reaction’. In the very plan, then, parta of 
the picture are missing—the effect upon 
European administrators of the not infre- 
quently subtle political manoeuvres of the 
people of East Africa and that segment of 
their history which continued at times in 
spite of colonial rule, at times by-passing it. 

It is & frequent assumption behind the 
writing of the history of this period that it 
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was & time when colonial officials could carry 
on with the job of administration without 
being harassed by the political demands of 
nationalist leaders or ‘agitators’. At one 
level this is true, for ° nationalist ’ politicians 
before 1945 were hardly a significant factor. 
Its implication, however, that all African 
political initiatives were lost in this period 
is misleading. Increasingly studies below the 
surface appearances show that the ‘ mosaic’ 
of tribal life and politics (to adapt the meta- 
phor used by Otto Raum in his chapter 
‘Changes in African life in German East 
Africa’) was far from statio and fixed in the 
* cement " mould of colonial rule. It would be 
foolish to underestimate the far-reaching 
effects of the imposition of European rule, the 
extent of the authority of the imperial com- 
mand and the district officer, and the changes 
in African life they wrought. Nevertheless it is 
over-simple to see this as a one-way traffic of 
direction from the centre as Margery Perham 
seems to suggest in her metaphor: ‘an undue 
concentration on the African scene might give 
the impression that we are observing the 
action of outstretched hands, while those parts 
of the body which contain the head and the 
heart directing those hands remain in 
obscurity ’. 

The long lapse of time between the initial 
conception of the Oxford History at a Con- 
ference of Governors of the East African 
territories in 1952 and the publication of this 
volume in 1965 is undoubtedly an important 
reason for one’s dissatisfaction with it. It has 
arrived too late to capture the mood of 
immediately pre-independence liberalism in 
which it was planned, yet too early to use the 
new perspectives which are being, and will be, 
opened up on the colonial period, both as we 
move slightly further from it and—probably 
more important—as the African sources, both 
written and oral, are opened up. It is no 
coincidence that the chapters on Uganda in 
this book are the liveliest and most illuminating 
and that Professor Low’s chapter constitutes 
at least a half-way stage to a synthesis between 
the two levels of history. Even here much 
remains to be done on the African side of the 
story, but from the very beginning of Kuropean 
rule there were articulate and literate Africans 
in Buganda who have left their own record of 
how they and their contemporaries responded 
to the choices and changes in front of them. 
There is little doubt that the same kind of 
evidence, if not so readily available, exists in 
the other territories and certainly the memories 
of African participants in the events of colonial 
times have hardly been explored. 

Even within their own frame of reference 
the chapters on Tanganyika are most dis- 
appointing, with uninspiring titles such as 
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‘ The mandate and Cameron ' and ‘ The slump 
and short-term Governors’. From the African 
point of view, one of the best ways of studying 
the diverse responses of Africans to European 
pressure is through the local movements of 
rebellion and resistance. Yet the chapter on 
German East Africa, whioh covers so many of 
these, too often sees them purely as problems of 
law &nd order for the colonial régime, part of 
the process of ° pacification ' of the country— 
& word which must have very different 
connotations to rulers and ruled. 

While it was clearly intended that the 
chapters on ‘Changes in African life’ would 
provide the African aide of the story, they 
have been only partially successful. They have 
provided much interesting and stimulating 
material, but tend to see the individual as & 
sociological unit illustrating trends rather than 
an historical personality with emotions, aims, 
and motives. 

It is always easier to see the dramatic 
changes in African life as a result of colonial 
rule, more difficult to perceive the underlying 
continuity m many of the political, economic, 
and social adaptations made by indigenous 
peoples to the new facts of life. Yet it is the 
initiatives which remained in African hands, 
the way in which some individuals were able 
to play an old game according to the new rules 
which are aspects of the history of this period 
80 largely left out of this volume and which 
must be taken into account if it is not simply 
to be & reoord of the actions and intentions of 
the rulers. 

SHULA MARKS 


GORDON WATERFIELD (ed.): First foot- 
steps in East Africa, by Sir Richard 
Burton. (Travellers and Explorers.) 
xii, 320 pp., 4 plates. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1966. 50s. 


The latest volume in the ‘Travellers and 
Explorers’ series is a new edition of one of 
Richard Burton’s less well-known works which 
tells the story of his journey to the ‘ forbidden ° 
city of Harar in 1854-5. The basic text, first 
published in 1856, has been retained and go, 
fortunately, have the greater parta of Burton’s 
entertaining and instructive notes, supple- 
mented at some points by editorial contri- 
butions. Of the original appendixes, Barker’s 
description of his attempt to reach Harar 
in 1842, meteorological observations, and 
Speke’s diary are all excluded, the latter 
because Speke’s own version was published 
in 1864. Material on the Harari language is 
severely cut down, only Burton’s introductory 
remarks being retained. On the other hand, 
the appendix on female excision and infibula- 
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tion, omitted by the publishers in 1856 and 
‘lost’ by the time of Lady Burton’s 1894 
edition, has been found and included. Mr. 
Waterfield’s modern introduction replaces 
Burton’s preface. In addition, the editor has 
provided two extra chapters and an appendix 
based on some original sources. These deal 
with Burton’s plans for the full-scale expedition 
through Somaliland towards the Zanzibar 
coast, to which the Harar trip had been merely 
a preliminary, and with the attack on tho 
camp at Berbera in April 1855 which prevented 
the expedition from going forward. 

Mr. Waterfleld's editorial material is not 
intended, except in & general way, to enlarge 
upon Burton’s own acoount of Harar and 
Somaliland or the resulta of his expedition 
there; the explorer himself is the focus of 
interest and some interesting views on him are 
presented. In particular, the Berbera disaster, 
it is suggested, not only balked the Somali 
expedition but also ultimately ended Burton’s 
career as an explorer. Undoubtedly, the 
quarrel with Speke had some of its roota in the 
Somali expedition and the dispute over 
responsibility for Berbera was one of the more 
serious of Burton's many brushes with 
officialdom. But Mr. Waterfield by no means 
proves his belief that the Royal Geographical 
Society was influenced by adverse East 
India Company reports on the incident when 
they chose, in 1859, to send Speke to determine 
the source of the White Nile. There is other 
relevant material on the years 1855-9 which 
needs to be consulted before this decision is 
understood. Burton’s own Nile plans were not, 
in fact, rejected out of hand in 1859 and the 
society allowed him the privilege of taking 
the whole of its 1859 Journal to write up his 
Lake Tanganyika expedition. This hardly 
suggests he had lost influence. Even Speke, 
as material in this volume shows, was not 
inclined to blame Burton for what had 
happened at Berbers. 

There are one or two minor errors and 
misprints, e.g. the description of Samuel 
Gobat on p. 90, n., the spelling of ‘ Juillain ’ 
on p. vii and of ‘ Unanymebi’ and ‘ Ukerere ' 
on p. 38. Though the original colours of the 
1856 plates have been lost, there &re additional 
ilustrations, not all of them, perhaps, parti- 
cularly relevant, which go to make up an 
attractive volume. This is a worth-while 
addition to a useful series; Burton is always 
readable as well as informative and the editor 
has provided some interesting additional 
material. 

R. O. BRIDGES 


G. N. SANDERSON : A study in the parti- 
tion of Africa: England, Europe and 
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the Upper Nile, 1882-1899.  (Edin- 
burgh University Publications. His- 
tory, Philosophy and Economics, 18.) 
xv, 456 pp., front., 14 plates, 4 maps. 
Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, [°1965]. 70s. 


In October 1897, Salisbury remarked that 
it was ‘as difficult to judge what is going on 
in the Upper Nile valley as to judge what is 
going on on the other side of the moon’. 
Dr. G. N. Sanderson, from & vantage-point at 
Khartoum with access to the Sudanese archives 
to supplement his study of Great Power 
diplomacy, has produced an  elucidative 
account not only of the African ambitions of 
the Powers, but also, and for the first time, of 
indigenous African diplomacy and its effecta 
on European policies. The archives of the 
Ministry of the Interior, Khartoum, contain 
the Egyptian Army Intelligence Reports, the 
archives of the Mahdist state relating to the 
correspondence of the Khalifa with Mahdist 
commanders in  Equatoria (1893-5), the 
correspondence between the Khalifa and the 
Negus Menilek (1895-8), between Fad] al-Mala 
Bey and the Congolese (1892-4), and be- 
tween ‘Arabi Defa'allàh and the Khalifa 
(1897-8). They are indispensable both for 
Sudanese—Ethiopian relations, and for Congo- 
lese activities in the southern Sudan. The 
papers of the Intelligence Division, Egyptian 
Army, include Kitchener’s instructions and 
dispatches, correspondence with Marchand, 
Jackson’s Intelligence diaries, his corres- 
pondence both with Omdurman and with the 
French, and the correspondence between Cairo 
and Omdurman. These provide a complete 
acoount of events at Fashoda and of Cromer’s 
reactions to them. On this evidence, Dr. 
Sanderson makes a oritical assessment of 
Kitchener’s dispatch of 21 September 1898 
and the effect of it on Salisbury’s policy. The 
discussion of the Fashoda crisis, the con- 
frontation of Britain and France on the White 
Nile, though always within the writer's 
perspective is reached only after careful 
analyses of the formulation and development 
of policies, and of the expeditions on the 
southern routes of approach. The method of 
inquiry is one of intensive unravelling and 
scrutiny of evidence, and it is authoritatively 
applied to every aspect of the Upper Nile 
question during the years 1882-09. 

Salisbury’s initial opposition to the project 
of the Emin Pasha relief expedition has often 
been emphasized. Dr. Sanderson discusses 
Salisbury’s ultimate concurrence and the 
influence on it of Sir Percy Anderson’s 
memorandum to the Cabinet of 30 November 
1886. He suggests that it is going beyond the 
evidence to assert that the approval marked 
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the beginning of a defensive strategy. The 
repercussion of European intervention pro- 
duced a vacuum of power in the southern 
Sudan and Salisbury was compelled to adopt 
a policy of defence by diplomacy. In the 
negotiations of the Anglo-German agreement 
of 1890, it is made clear that Salisbury’s main 
difficulty was not with Berlin but with 
domestic opposition strongly represented in 
the Commons and in the Cabinet, and that 
Salisbury’s failure to clinch the Uganda railway 
project was not without some attempt to 
initiate public opinion into African strategy. 

In the discussion of the Anglo—Italian 
protocols of March and April 1891, Dr. 
Sanderson reveals by his research a secret 
‘Protocole Séparé’. By it, Italy undertook 
in the event of her retirement from any part 
of her newly defined sphere outside the 
Ethiopian frontier, to ‘ offer no objection to such 
abandoned territory being permanently occu- 
pied by the Egyptian Government’ (p. 79). 
With this evidence, Dr. Sanderson disposes 
even more emphatically of the interpretation 
that by the Protocols, Italy’s most extravagant 
ambitions had been met. Furthermore, he 
sees in the subsequent manoeuvres of Rudini, 
not so much ‘le flirt anglo-triplicien’ but 
rather a clumsy attempt at seduction, and 
that the illusion of reciprocity contrived by 
Rudini, had repercussions on Russia’s policy, 
based on the fear that England would not 
adhere to the Triple Alliance without some 
firm understanding about Constantinople and 
the Straits. This leads him to oonolude that 
‘Salisbury’s African settlement with Italy set 
in motion forces which led to the formal 
Franco—Russian alliance which he was parti- 
cularly anxious to avert’ (p. 87). 

On Leopold II's policy, Dr. Sanderson has 
already produced the authoritative article 
* Leopold 11 and the Nile Valley, 1880-1906 ' 
(Proceedings of the Sudan Historical Association, 
I, 6, 1955), which is based on the Belgian 
documents in Deutsches Kolomwalblati. He 
further contributes to our knowledge with an 
analysis of the development of Leopold’s plans 
for Nilotic empire, his drive for the Nile of 
1890, his policy of playing off France against 
Britain, and the negotiations of the Anglo- 
Congolese agreement. This, in ite turn, 
initiated the open Anglo-French dispute on 
the Upper Nile. On the Franco—German 
Protocol of February 1804, he points out how 
inaccuracies have derived from & misleading 
footnote to the one unimportant document 
published in Die Grosse Polittk on the 
negotiations ; that in fact the Protocol did 
not reopen the French road to the Nile, for 
the Anglo-German agreement had never 
closed it. Moreover, it did not determine the 
timing of Rosebery’s approach to Leopold ; 
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that was decided by the internal politica of 
the Liberal Party. 

The way to the Nile from the French Congo 
had been opened by the Franco—Congolese 
Protocol of April 1887, and in his discussion 
of French policy, Dr. Sanderson is particularly 
skilful in assessing the influence of the 
permanent officials, of the several pressure 
groups, and the significance of conflicts between 
the Foreign and Colonial ministries. Until 
1893, policy reflected the priorities of Etienne 
and Jamais, Ribot’s refusal to quarrel with 
London, and Leopold’s skill in diplomatic 
manoeuvre and intrigue, Delcassó's aggressive 
policy in 1893 is contrasted with his sober 
judgement in 1898; the evolution and frus- 
tration of the Monteil mission is examined, and 
the assumptions in Hanotaux's reaction to the 
Anglo-Congolese agreement are questioned. 
In the Phipps—Hanotaux negotiations, August— 
December 1894, Dr. Sanderson disputes the 
view that the British Foreign Office was 
‘ready to go as far in West Africa as the most 
ohauvinistio of Frenchman could have desired ’ 
if only France would keep off the Nile. He attri- 
butes the responsibility for the failure of the 
negotiations to Anderson ‘who wrecked 
whatever chances there were of a satisfactory 
Nile settlement by his inordinate appetite on 
the Niger ' (p. 203), in contrast with Salisbury’s 
negotiations with Germany in 1800. Marschall’s 
diplomacy of limited Fr&nco-German col- 
laboration is criticized as ‘ unimaginative and 
penny wise ' (p. 385). Undoubtedly, Germany's 
decision to subordinate the Upper Nile question 
to general European diplomacy meant that 
the issue would be settled without advantage 
to Germany. The circumstances and context 
of Sir Edward Grey's ' Declaration ’ in March 
1895 are searched into, and both Rosebery's 
elaim &nd Couroel's explanation are refuted, 
and ourrent interpretations rendered less valid. 
The shortcomings of Rosebery and Kimberley 
es diplomatists are emphasized, and again the 
Cource]Salisbury negotiations of February 
1896 are given their correot significance. 

,Dr. Sanderson analyses the way in which 
Berthelot’s approval of the Marchand mission 
was gained, and the reasons for the Cabinet’s 
decision of 11 March 1896. In the final 
ohaptera, he discusses Fashoda, the diplomatie 
setting of the crisis, the encounter including 
ihe Jackson—Germain exchanges, and the 
condominium agreement which completed 
Salisbury’s success against the historio rights 
of Egypt and the Ottoman Porte. Throughout 
the book the interest inherent in the subject 
is sustained not only by the vigorous style of 
presentation, but above all, by the depth and 
soundness of Dr. Sanderson's research. 


H. I. LEE 
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K. D. D. HENDERSON: Sudan republic. 
(Nations of the Modern World.) 
256 pp. map. London: Ernest 
Benn Ltd., 1965. 37s. 6d. 


The end of empire has resulted in a plethora 
of memoirs by former administrators of the 
far-flung territories of the British Empire. The 
Sudan is no exception. The books of H. C. 
Jackson, Reginald Davies, Dr. Cruickshank, 
Sir Stewart Symes, and even Sir Geoffrey 
Archer are well known to all interested in the 
past and present Sudan. These works, and 
others like them, are oharming, sentimental 
accounts, filled with delightful tales guaranteed 
to amuse any dinner party and which appear 
to have long ago crowded out from the 
memories of the teller the official, far-reaching 
decisions of imperial rule. Now another and 
most distinguished member of the Sudan 
Political Service, K. D. D. Henderson, 
Governor of Darfur from 1949 to 1953, 
has sought to write “ a personal, but not, 
I hope, a subjective account’ (p. 9). This 
supposition, of course, is an illusion. No matter 
how pure his intentions, Mr. Henderson deludes 
himself in thinking that he can dismiss the 
attitudes and assumptions fashioned after a 
quarter of & century of imperial service in 
the Sudan. Sudan republic is very much a 
subjective account, and the author unwittingly 
betrays himself in page after page of pro- 
consular prose in which his judgementa and his 
interpretations are, not surprisingly, those of a 
former ruler. Subjectivity, of course, does not 
mean bad history, and certainly some of the 
best history has been written by participants. 
When, however, the participant describes the 
frailities and follies of his successors, history 
turns to patronage and interpretation to 
opinion. Unhappily, Mr. Henderson appears 
unwilling to acknowledge such limitations in 
his analysis of an independent Sadan without 
British guidance. 

The first chapters are the best. Mr. 
Henderson knows the northern Sudan and 
its peoples intimately. His description of the 
country and ita people is certainly the finest to 
be found in any genera] book on the Sudan. 
The charm which accompanies intimacy is 
scattered throughout from Colonel Pearson’s 
burial plot, which shall forever be British 
(p. 18), to the delightful story of the nazir, ‘Ali 
al-Ganüsi (p. 42). At oh. ili, however, 
Mr. Henderson's background begins to work 
against him. Entitled ° Rehabilitation’, this 
chapter describes the early years of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Condominium, following the 
reconquest of the Sudan in 1898. Here 
Mr. Henderson is too much the trustee whose 
most tendentious judgements, such aa referring 
to the acceleration toward independence after 
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the troubles of 1924 as a 'doubtful gain’ 
(p. 48), are as unnecessary as they are question- 
able. Like others before him Mr. Henderson 
argues that a delay of independence would 
have solved the problem of the southern 
Sudan on the doubtful assumption that the 
British would have welded together the northern 
and southern Sudan without the preseure of 
Sudanese nationalism. The struggles, trials, 
and tribulations of such a faithful servant of 
the Sudanese are not very compatible with the 
sweep of history. 

Ch. iv-vi are short, straightforward vignettes 
of the critical period between the two World 
Wars. Too much credit is given to Wingate for 
engineering the revolt in the Hijāz (p. 58), but 
his praise of A. R. Lambert’s botanical contri- 
butions is not only justified but long overdue 
(p. 68). The explanations of local government 
are excellent, and the candour with which he 
discusses the motivations behind indirect rule 
(p. 70) are refreshingly realistic and free from 
the pious praise which usually accompanies any 
discussion of ita implementation in British 
Africa. Moreover, Mr. Henderson makes no 
attempt to hide the fact that the purpose of 
Western education in the Sudan was first to 
support the administration and only secondly 
to widen the intellectual horizon of the 
Sudanese (p. 76). He is also prepared to admit 
that even with ita large endowment of good 
sense and country-squire wisdom, the Sudan 
Government dallied too long in the introduc- 
tion of representative institutions (pp. 80-1), 
which, however, appears to contradict his 
earlier pleas for an extension of British 
administration in order to resolve the problems 
of an independent Sudan. 

The beginnings of democracy in the Sudan 
are described in oh. vii. This is a complex and 
confusing period in the Sudan, deserving of 
fuller and more understanding treatment. The 
interpretations are olympian ; the judgements 
paternal. Here the great dilemma of the 
faithful British administrator in Africa is 
pitifully revealed. On the one hand, he feels 
that British institutions must be operating 
before independence, while on the other, 
instinctively realizing that there will never be 
sufficient time to create them. The resulting 
lament is unreal, repeated so often by other 
former colonial officials to excuse and to 
justify that it has lost whatever appeal it once 
possessed. 

The most critical problem of the Sudan 
to-day remains the question of the south. 
Quite rightly Mr. Henderson devotes almost a 
quarter of the book to this subject in his 
longest chapter (x). Unhappily, during his 
long career in the Sudan he never served in the 
southern Sudan, go that his paternalism cannot 
be neutralized by personal knowledge. In 
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fact his unfamiliarity with the southern Sudan 
reflects the genera] Jack of interest in that part 
of the country which characterized the Civil 
Secretariat in Khartoum until after the second 
World War. He appears unaware of the extent 
of pacification required in eastern Mongalla 
(pp. 159-60) or for that matter in the Bahr 
al-Ghazil and Upper Nile Provinces before 
British administration could be introduced. 
The many years of pacification necessary to 
establish British rule placed the south, from 
the very beginning, far behind in the schemes 
of modernization in the Nile Valley. There are 
other minor alips and omissions. Lupton did 
not capture Yambio (p. 160), nor is the creation 
of the Equatorial Corps (p. 161) attributed to 
the desire of British officials to rid the south of 
northern Sudanese, Muslim troops. Southern 
Policy begins with Wingate’s decision in 1910 
to esteblish & negroid, African corps for the 
southern Sudan. Even more important, 
Mr. Henderson fails to realize that, although 
British policy was theoretically based on 
retaining the chief and supporting his 
authority, in praetice the early British officials 
had to break the chiefs in order to pacify them. 
Simply to dismiss the chiefs for ‘nonco- 
operation or for practices repugnant to 
western standards of justice and morality’ is 
to miss the point of their inveterate hostility 
to British rule (p. 163). Mr. Henderson clearly 
sees that administration in the southern 
Sudan becomes more ‘direct’, but he fails to 
draw the appropriate conclusion. Thus when 
he discusses (p. 164) the application of 
Southern Policy, which meant the elimination 
of northern, Arab Sudanese influences so that 
the south could develop along ita own indi- 
genous African lines, he appears to justify ite 
application on the grounds of curtailing the 
slave-trade. Undoubtedly, there was a trickle 
of slaves passing out of the southern Sudan, 
but it is pure fantasy to believe that Southern 
Policy was inaugurated to prevent that trade. 
In fact it arose out of the implacable logic of 
indirect rule which was to replace ‘direct’ 
administration. If southern Sudanese were to 
be ruled through their traditional authorities 
and institutions, these had to be protected from 
external, non-negroid, African influences. 
Indeed, neither the author’s heart nor interests 
are in the southern Sudan, and much like the 
recent work of the northern Sudanese journa- 
list, Beshir Mohammed Said (The Sudan: 
cross-roads of Africa, 1965), he attempts to 
shed light on the complex problem of the 
southern Sudan by extensive quotations from 
numerous sources. The publication of such 
documents is always welcome, but it is no 
substitute for analysis. 

In conclusion one cannot help but reflect 
that Mr. Henderson’s contribution to the 
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historiography of the Sudan would have been 
far greater if he had written a memoir about his 
service in the Sudan from that deep well of 
his long experience rather than attempt to 
interpret current Sudanese history through the 
glasses of his imperial past. 

ROBERT O. COLLINS 


ANTHONY SILLERY: Founding a pro- 
tectorate: history of Bechuanaland, 
1885-1895. (Studies in African 
History, Anthropology, and Ethno- 
logy, ux.) 267 pp., map. The Hague, 
etc.: Mouton and Co., 1965. Guilders 
28. 


Three themes run through this new book 
by an author who is already an authority on 
Bechuanaland. The first is external: the 
role of the territory in the partition of Africa. 
The significance of the area—the road to the 
north, thinly wedged between the Kalahari 
and the Transvaal—is well known, and Dr. 
Sillery adds little that will change the standard 
accounts of the strategy of the scramble. 
Indeed at points he seems strangely unaware 
of the suggestions of previous scholars, as for 
example on p. 97 where he offers no explanation 
for the change in policy of Sir Hercules 
Robinson, which was discussed at some length 
in Africa and the Victorians. His thorough 
search of the Colonial Office papers—in 
particular the internal minutes and memoranda 
—has, however, enabled him to throw a 
powerful sidelight on the character and 
methods of Cecil Rhodes, and his account of 
the discovery by the Colonial Offioe that 
Rhodes and his associates were ‘ruthless, 
crooked and powerful to corrupt ’ should not be 
overlooked by any future biographer or student 
of Rhodes's influence. Together with this 
discussion of partition tactics, the book 
describes in detail the transition from a 
protectorate, which in 1885 was designed 
merely to exclude external rivals, to an 
administration which gradually assumed 
extensive powers of intervention in domestic 
disputes. Here, Dr. Sillery argues, Sir Henry 
Loch's unauthorized proclamation of 1891 
created the prototype of 8 new form of 
protectorate and gave Bechuanaland ' a special 
place in imperial history ’. 

Behind these two themes lies the question 
of the role of the Tswana chiefs in these 
developments. Kgama, chief of the Bamang- 
wato, was probably the most renowned 
African of this time, and his acceptance of the 
Protectorate in 1885, his support of the 
administration, and his visit to London to 
frustrate the Chartered Company are here 
once more recounted. Unfortunately, however, 
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this theme remains for the most part sub- 
servient to the others: the springs of Tswana 
foreign policy remain elusive, the opinions of 
the chiefs are not always clearly distinguished 
from those of their missionary coadjutors, and 
the pressures of inter-tribal rivalries are 
described mainly as they impinge on the 
administration and are interpreted through 
official eyes. Kgama, in partioular, remains 
an enigma, and one finds it difficult to accept 
that this despot, who with ruthless vigour had 
seized a chieftaincy and imposed a régime of 
Victorian austerity on his people, could 
meekly be ‘determined as always to be on a 
proper footing with the Protecting power’. 
His calculations of his own interests and those 
of his people were, one feels, far more flexible 
and subtle than this, and one is left hoping 
that other scholars will follow Dr. Sillery’s 
footsteps and investigate this aspect of the 
story in depth. 
RICHARD GRAY 


C. W. NEWBURY (ed.): A mission to 
Gelele, king of Dahome, by Sir Richard 
Burton. (Travellers and Explorers.) 
ix, 372 pp. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1966. 50s. 


Richard Burton’s acoount of the kingdom of 
Dahomey, as a work of ° pre-scientific’ 
anthropology, stands alone in the nineteenth- 
century literature of African travel. Burton’s 
linguistic brilliance, tireless curiosity, and 
powers of exact observation enabled him in 
his Mission to Gelele to make what Dr. Newbury 
rightly calls “a unique contribution to our 
knowledge of a West African kingdom’. Here 
was an obvious choice for early inclusion in 
this useful new series of ‘Travellers and 
Explorers ’. 

Nobody is better qualified than Dr. Newbury 
to edit this masterpiece, and yet one wonders 
if he has made the best use of his opportunity. 
His long and well-documented introduction is 
admirable in placing Burton’s mission in the 
wider context of British policy in West Africa, 
but when he turns to the African side of the 
story his touch is sometimes less sure. It 
seems to the reviewer that he greatly over- 
stresses the inflexibility of Dahoman policy 
and the irrational element in its motivation. 
His failure clearly to bring out the very real 
suzerainty exercised by Oyo over the whole 
region in the eighteenth century obscures the 
reader's understanding of the very fluid 
‘international situation’ created by the 
collapse of that power in the second decade 
of the nineteenth century. The Fon and the 
Egba, both former tributaries of Oyo, were 
drawn into a conflict which both interpreted 
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as a struggle for survival, and which cannot be 
adequately treated in isolation from the wider 
conflagration which engulfed the whole of 
Yorubaland. The realities of political and 
economic rivalry are surely sufficient to explain 
Dahoman animosity towards Abeokuta without 
resort to the fantastio supposition that war 
was needed to provide a steady flow of victims 
for sacrifice. Upon what soale does Dr. 
Newbury suppose human sacrifice to have been 
practised in Abomey ? A number of minor 
errors have been noted. The death of King 
Agaja is given as 1738 (p. 26, n). Dr. 
Akinjogbin of the University of Ife has 
established from documentary evidence that 
he died in the first half of 1740. The Akplogan 
was not ‘chief of one of Allada provinces’ 
(p. 33) but the chief of & former province of 
Whydah, who had transferred his allegiance 
to Dahomey in 1726. It is also somewhat 
misleading to speak of the French firm of 
Régis as pioneering legitimate trade at Whydah 
(p. 6), when the Gold Coast merchant Thomas 
Hutton had opened business there in palm oil 
as early as 1838. 

The text is that of the second edition of 
1864, reproduced virtually in full, as are all 
but the most irrelevant of Burton’s own 
copious footnotes. Dr. Newbury’s own notes 
are few and unobtrusive. This very modest 
interpretation of the editor’s role was probably 
imposed by the wider plan of the series, but 
in Burton’s rather peculiar case it may have 
been a serious error of judgement. It is surely 
expected and desired that this series will have 
wide appeal not only to the English * general 
reader’ but to a non-specialist African 
readership as well, and from this point of 
view there can be small doubt that Burton’s 
original text would have benefited from much 
more positive editorship, both in annotation 
and excision. Burton’s self-conscious, dated 
style, peppered with Greek and Latin tags, 
snatches of French and Hindustani, and 
forgotten upper-class slang, is frequently 
difficult to read, and not always easy to 
understand. The very wide range of his 
constant comparative allusions to other 
unfamiliar societies is better caloulated to 
impress than to enlighten the majority of 
readers, and Dr. Newbury gives them no help. 

More serious is the sustained and vicious 
anti-African tone of Burton’s book. His 
characteristic blend of cheap  Gilbertian 
facetiousness and ‘scientific’ racism is 
certainly revolting even to the most insensitive 
African reader. Of course this element in 
Burton’s writing is so pervasive that it would 
be neither honest nor practicable to try to 
eliminate it by editorial cutting, but the book 
could easily be made a good deal leas un- 
pleasant by a judicious pruning of the more 
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outrageous outbursts, and the omission of the 
many asides and footnotes which are no more 
than abusive expressions of the author’s 
antipathy to the Negro. It seems a pity that 
a work which contains so much of interest and 
value to African readers should have appeared 
once more so disfigured by this display of 
prejudice as to be, for Africans, virtually 
unreadable. 
D. H. JONES 


J. C. ANENE: Southern Nigeria in 
transition, 1885-1906: theory and 
practice in a colonial protectorate. xii, 
360 pp., 8 plates, map. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1966. 45s. 


This textbook narrative by the head of the 
History Department in the University of 
Tbadan covers, in workmanlike fashion, what 
had hitherto been a major gap in the published 
historical literature of Nigeria by tracing the 
evolution of the British Protectorate over the 
‘Oil Rivers’ from the Berlin Conference to 
the administrative amalgamation with Lagos 
in 1906. 

The curious ‘ treaties’, which in 1884-5 
secured British ‘freedom of action’ on the 
Lower Niger and the Oil Rivers, did not 
immediately entail any surrender of internal 
sovereignty by their African signatories, and 
British policy makers were slow even to 
establish the ‘ paper protectorate’ needed to 
sustain their claims against European rivals. 
Increasingly direct responsibility for the affairs 
of the coastal states was imposed upon the 
British, in the 1880’s and 1890's, by the 
disruptive effect of European commercial 
rivalries upon indigenous institutions, but the 
‘opening up’ and ‘pacification’ of the, 
predominantly Ibo, hinterland came only in 
the first decade of the present century, and 
after the reforms of 1900 had endowed the 
protectorate, on paper at least, with most of 
the forms and institutions of a ‘ Crown Colony ' 
government. 

Professor Anene has been at work for many 
years on this subject, and he has been able to 
draw upon the researches of students working 
under his direction. He has tried to make the 
fullest use of oral material, of the work of 
Nigerian local historians, and of later as well 
as contemporary records, both in Nigeria and 
in the Public Record Office. Unlike many 
research workers, he has not overlooked the 
valuable contribution to be drawn from 
contemporary published work, of which he 
makes good use. But however energetic and 
resourceful the student may be in his search 
for supporting evidences, the awkward fact 
remains that, for the historian of the early 
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colonial period, here as in most parts of tropical 
Africa, the overwhelming bulk of his sources 
derives from the colonial administrative 
machinery itself. The alien officials’ ignorance 
of African conditions combined with the 
obvious need for self-justification and to 
° gell ’ local policies to higher authority makes 
this a peculiarly difficult body of material to 
interpret, where there is virtually no other 
evidence to set against it. The task cannot be 
made easier for the Nigerian soholar by the 
fact that his own people are ssen in these 
records almost exclusively as savages living in 
primeval anarchy, to whom it would be 
unthinkable to ascribe either positive political 
rights or rational motives. 

One can only admire the scholarly integrity 
with which Professor Anene has handled this 
intransigent material. He hes sought to do 
justice to the motivations and achievements of 
British administrative policy and, at the same 
time, to uncover the realities of the African 
side of the story. It may be doubted whether 
anyone else could have done better in producing 
& balanced and objective narrative. Inevitably 
there are some false touches. The criticism of 
the undignified begging habita of the coastal 
chiefs and their ' ridiculous ' misuse of articles 
of European dress is a partial failure to 
dissociate from the ethnocentric prejudices of 
the original sources. Conscious effort to avoid 
this danger leads to perhaps an excessive stress 
on the early administrators’ ignorance of 
indigenous politics and society and their 
unwillingness to learn. The judgements on 
individuals are not always easy to accept. 
The heavy contrast between Macdonald and 
Moor, always so favourable to the humanity 
of the former, probably takes too little 
consideration of the very different circum- 
stances in which they had to act. Macdonald, 
too, was capable of speaking of ‘ the strong arm 
of civilization ’. 

The impression is given on p. 202 that the 
information from Egharevba's History about 
the trial and banishment of the last Oba of 
Benin comes ultimately from Bini sources. This 
is a mistake. The whole passage, as Chief 
Egharevba clearly indicates, is a verbatim 
quotation from Ling Roth’s Great Benin, a 
circumstance very relevant to the historian’s 
judgement of the whole episode. 


D. H. JONES 


A. D. H. Brvar: Nigerian panoply : 
arms and armour of the Northern 
Region. 44, [2] pp., front., 22 plates. 
[Lagos]: Department of Antiquities, 
Federal Republic of Nigeria, 1964. 


This is a specialist work, and as for its 
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specialist aspects, the present reviewer can 
only remark that it bears the constant imprint 
ofscholarly competence. Itrequired Dr. Bivar's 
scholarship to make clear the ful] significance 
of Northern Nigerian scribal hands and 
chancery documents. He has now performed 
an equivalent service in the fleld of arms and 
armour. 

The work consista of descriptive accounte of 
each of the weapons and garments which 
Dr. Bivar displays, and a following section in 
which these same objects appear in photo- 
graphs which excellently illustrate the pre- 
ceding discussions. There is also an appendix 
and 8 useful bibliography. 

To the historian of Northern Nigeria two 
points stand out. The first is that this work 
confirms the importance of Mamluk influences 
in the area. The prominence and significance 
of such influences had already begun to be 
realized from the study of Hausa constitu- 
tional practice and court ceremonial. This 
work now provides important pointers as to 
how they entered Hausaland, and indicates a 
more precise chronology. Similarly, the 
presence of Ottoman influences is underlined. 
The earlier Maghribi contacts are not excluded, 
but are shown to have been tenuous and 
somewhat uncertain. This evidence is par- 
ticularly valuable because, by implication, it 
rebukes over-ready assumptions of the primacy 
of native Arab contacts with Hausaland. 

The second valuable contribution is summed 
up in Dr. Bivar's observation ' The final result 
is to show that there is no simple answer to 
the question of the origins of this whole body 
of archaeological material’. This is indeed 
true of all aspects of Northern Nigerian 
culture. It can be demonstrated through such 
diverse studies as that of the provenance and 
diffusion of cowry shells in the area; the 
borrowing of Arabic loan-words into Hausa 
and the origins of Hausa folk-lore. In each 
cage we are dealing not with simple and easily 
distinguishable trends and associations, but 
with & tangled skein of often unexpected 
contacts and diffusion which present & 
pattern of great complexity. Dr. Bivar's 
study bas contributed importantly to the 
process of unravellmg. It has also indicated 
& number of directions in which future 
research could profitably be pursued. 

Dr. Aida S. Arif’s appendix, in which she 
proposes what she considers to be the transla- 
tion of the inscription on the Ngala flint-lock 
pistol is not convincing, and it would have 
been better to leave the matter at the point 
to which Dr. Bivar himself takes it—that the 
inscription is not susceptible to decipherment 
and is probably in & language other than 
Arabic. 

M. HISKETT 
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WILLIAM A. Smack: The Gurage: a 
people of the ensete culture. xiii, 222 pp., 
front., 6 plates. London, etc. : Oxford 
University Press for the International 
African Institute, 1966. 50s. 


The Gurage are a people of Hamitic stock, 
speaking a Semitic language, who live in the 
Lake Zeway region of south-western Ethiopia. 
Apart from Professor Leslan’s work (mainly 
linguistic), such as his Ethiopic documents : 
Gurage, not very much has been written about 
them, and Dr. Shack’s book is therefore a 
welcome addition to the scanty literature. 
After an introductory chapter dealing with the 
history of the people, the author goes on to 
‘Ecology and communications’, ‘ Land, 
labour, and ensete ’, ° Kinship, local organiza- 
tion, family, and marriage’, ‘The political 
system: clanship and ritual’, and ‘ Religious 
organization ’ (these are the titles of ch. ii-vi). 
A final chapter called ‘Conclusions’ is 
followed by three appendixes (on houses; on 
Imeage segmentation of one clan; and on sex 
division of labour). There are bibliographies 
and an index. 

Thé Gurage are fortunate in that they appear 
never to have had a crop failure, their staple 
food being the banana-like plant ensete edults 
(Amharic ensdi, Gurage dsdt), of which the 
root, leaf-stem, and inner bark of the pseudo- 
stem are eaten. Other parts are also used 
extensively: bark provides insulation for 
thatched roofs, dried leaves are made into 
plates, leaves are used as wrappings and head- 
pads, and the coarse fibres are sold for making 
rope and bags. The plant is the basis of Gurage 
social and economic life, and & status symbol 
for the rich; it is possibly of greater social 
and economio significance to the Gurage than 
to most of the other ensete-growing peoples 
of south-western Ethiopia. This aspeot of 
Gurage culture is described in detail. 

The chapter on kinship arid local organiza- 
tion (ch. iv) is refreshingly free from jargon, 
though the terms minimal and maximal 
lineage have crept in, and fig. 16 shows the 
‘lineage segmentation of the Yonak¥amt 
clan’; but the author appears to have resisted 
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the temptation to carry this ad absurdum, for 
he notes that Gurage ‘ do not think in terms of 
differential segments of lineage’. In the note 
to p. 94 he might have added that the Gurage 
zür has the same meaning as the Amharic 
zür, ‘seed’, ‘ origin’. 

As to religion, the Gurage are described as 
being pagan, Christian, and Muslim. They 
have been strongly influenced by long contact 
with Ethiopian Christianity and with Islam ; 
and both these religions have incorporated 
elements of Cushitic paganism. The two 
obviously pagan cults called (ast, in which 
men (and men only) honour the Cushitic Sky 
God Wag, and Düm"am"it, centred on the 
female deity bearing the same name and 
practised only by women, appear to be 
celebrated by all Gurage; but the cult of 
Božä, the Thunder God, would seem to be more 
of & Muslim cult, though of pagan origin. 
These culta are described; the first two are 
called ‘the dominant religious conceptions of 
Gurage men and women’, but their inter- 
relation with Christianity and Islam is not 
sufficiently brought out, and the status and 
practice of these two religions is not clear from 
the book. There is a useful table on p. 36 of 
the primary and secondary religions of the 
Gurage tribes. 

The book includes also an account of the 
submerged class called Fuga (the Watta of 
the Galla and the Manjo of the Kafa), who are 
hunters, artisans, and ritual experts, and while 
speaking the language of the group among 
which they live, have a language of their own. 
They occur in al] the tribal areas of Gurage, 
living among the Gurage but not as part of 
them, like submerged classes elsewhere in 
East Africa, and debarred from marriage with 
the Gurage. They are the technologists of the 
Gurage, who say ‘a Fuga is one who knows’. 

This is an interesting, useful, and well 
written book, and to my mind one of the best 
of the International African Institute's 
publications. The map at the end (map 4), 
however, is poor, and does not mark all the 
tribes. 


G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


SHORT NOTICES 


JAMES MELLAART: 17071168 8 
of the Near East. (The Library of 
Early Civilizations.) 143 pp. London: 
Thames and Hudson, [1965]. 30s. 


This book is essentially the author’s contri- 
bution to The daton of civilization rewritten to 
include the most recent developments, in 


which he has personally played such & promi- 
nent part. His subject covers, in the traditional 
terminology, the transition from the mesolithic 
to the neolithic culture, and the chalcolithic 
period. In the past it has been the custom to 
speak of ‘civilization’ beginning with the 
urban revolution in Egypt and Mesopotamia 
in the Early Bronze Age—i.e. outside the span 
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of the essay—and it is with this view that Mr. 
Mellaart conformed in his original exposition. 
This was entitled * Roots in the soil’ and was 
eoncerned with sketching the neolithie and 
early chalcolithic periods as the seed-beds 
from which civilization was later to spring. 
In this revised form, however, covering exactly 
the same period and area, we are told of the 
‘° earliest civilizations’. We may ask whether 
this is due to new information, or whether it is 
only a redefinition of ‘ civilization ’. 

In fact it is the new material furnished by 
two sites which has revolutionized our know- 
ledge of the neolithic period. These are 
Jericho, and more particularly Catal Hüyük 
near Konya in southern Anatolia, where 
Mr. Mellaart’s excavations have produced such 
extraordinary results. These must completely 
supersede the established notion of the 
neolithic community as being an economically 
autarkic settlement lacking in technical 
specialization and practising subsistence agri- 
culture. Civilization demands not only a 
considerable degree of technological achieve- 
ment, but also & community large enough to 
evolve beyond the most simple stages of social 
organization. Both Jericho and Catal Hüyük 
answer to these requirements in some degree. 
Furthermore the wealth and foreign provenance 
of their artefacts indicate the substantial trade 
of the period. 

Thus we are fortunate to have Mr. Mellaart’s 
new account of this momentous turning-point 
in human affairs, written in the light of the 
latest discoveries by himself and others. It is, 
as he emphasizes, in the nature of an interim 
report, for his own present excavations are far 
from complete, and also the progress of the 
past five years has been such that no one can 
tell what the next flve may bring. 


J. D. HAWKINS 


Ray L. CLEVELAND : An ancient South 
Arabian necropolis: objects from the 
second campaign (1951) in the Timna‘ 
cemetery. (Publications of the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Study of Man, 


Vol. Iv.) xiu, 188 pp., 120 plates. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
[1965]. (Distributed in G.B. by 


Oxford University Press. £9.) 


This work illustrates and desoribes in great 
detail almost all the objects, other than 
pottery, excavated in the Timna‘ cemetery, 
Wadi Bayhan (South Arabian Federation) 
during the second campaign of the 1951 
archaeological expedition sponsored by the 
American Foundation for the Study of Man. 
Its president, Wendell Phillips, has written 
the foreword. The author did not participate 
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in any of Wendell Phillips'a earlier expeditions. 
His study is a part-time task which he under- 
took in 1957 helped and advised by Professor 
Albright and Dr. Gus W. Van Beek. 

The objects are varied, both in purpose and 
in their artistic merit. They include moense 
burners, statues, stelae, beads, shells, bronze 
objecta, and reliefs. It is claimed that the 
contents of this necropolis constitute the 
largest collection of South Arabian antiquities 
of known provenance available for study. 
Together with the inscriptions they have a 
special importance and interest for those 
concerned with the culture of ancient South 
Arabia. 

The book is essentially a catalogue and 
reference work designed for the specialist. 
The text is so arranged that each type of 
object is described according to materials, 
features, condition, and significance. Reliefs 
and sculpture are arranged according to 
representation—human figures, bulls, and ibex. 
Each category is prefaced by general remarks 
regarding ancient South Arabian art and 
history. 

The objects cannot yet be dated, although 
they can hardly be later than a.p. 10. The 
suthor is aware that this is likely to surprise 
some readers. He points out, however, that the 
first ceramic chronology for South Arabia 
being worked out by Dr. Gus W. Van Beek is 
nearing completion and that this together with 
the study of potsherds from the Timna‘ 
cemetery should indicate the span of time 
during which the cemetery was in use. Until 
this latter study is published it is clearly 
impossible to predict the ultimate historical 
value of the antiquities which the author has 
described. He confines his comments to 
antiquity and does not attempt in his notes to 
compare or contrast ancient objects with those 
still in use to-day in South Arabia, or to assess 
the nature of local customs. It is an under- 
statement, for example, to suggest (p. 30) that 
the ibex ‘ may possibly have had some special 
significance in the superstitions or religion of 
the people’, when in fact the whole question of 
the ibex oult as it still exists in the Hadramawt 
has been studied and described in detail by 
H. Ingrams and R. B. Serjeant. 

One oan sympathize with the author who 
has carried out his painstaking task without 
access to information derived from the excava- 
tion of & stratified site. He remarks in his 
introduotion (p. 3), ' So while this colleotion 
supplies many new details about the past of 
South Arabia, it also urges us on to further 
controlled excavation’. In fact, political 
conditions being as they are, this hope is 
unlikely to be fulfilled for some time to come. 
On the one hand it underlines a lost oppor- 
tunity to advance South Arabian archaeology, 
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and on the other it gives an additional value 
and significance to a publication of this kind. 
Everything published about the antiquities 
of South Arabia is to be welcomed. All the 
more 80 when the artefaote are so clearly and 
attractively presented. 

H. T. NORRIS 


HEINZ GRoTZFELD : Laut- und Formen- 
lehre des Damaszenisch-Arabtschen. 
(Abhandlungen für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, xxxv, 3.) xiii, 134 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Deutsche Morgenlünd- 
ische Gesellschaft, Kommissionsverlag 
Franz Steiner GmbH, 1964. DM 28. 

ARIEL Broon: Die Hypotaze im Damas- 
zenisch-Aralischen, mi Vergleichen 
zur H im Klassisch- Arabischen. 
(Abhandlungen für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, xxxv, 4.) vi, 102 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Deutsche Morgenland- 
ische Gesellschaft, Kommissionsverlag 
Franz Steiner GmbH, 1965. DM 24. 

ARIEL BLooH and HEINZ GROTZFELD 
(ed.) : Damaszentsch-arabische Texte, 
mit Ubersetzung, Anmerkungen und 
Glossar. (Abhandlungen fiir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, xxxv, 2.) 
x, 215 pp. Wiesbaden: Deutsche 
Morgenlàndische Gesellschaft, Kom- 
missionsverlag Franz Steiner GmbH, 
1964. DM. 40. 


The first of these three publications deals in 
some detail with the phonology and morpho- 
logy of the spoken Arabio of Damascus. 

Some points arise out of the treatment of 
the phonology of this dialect. Both e and o are 
defined as occurring ‘nur in einfach ge- 
schlossener Endsilbe’ (p. 11) or ‘nur in 
unbetonter einfach geschlossener Endsilbe ’ 
(p. 18). Many feminine singular words, 
however, have the ending -e, which is here a 
conditioned variant of -a (cf. p. 90), and this 
case is not really covered by the desoription. 
Final o (viz. the 3 m.s. suffix) is defined as -ù 
(p. 42), which fits the general statement earlier 
that long vowels are shortened in final 
unstressed positions but remain phonologically 
long. That -o is phonologically long, however, 
is not self-evident in this particular instance. 

The morphology is fairly fully and satis- 
faotorily treated but the arrangement and the 
lack of an index can make reference difficult, 
"and in particular to the broken plurals. 

It is doubtful whether some of the compara- 
tive material adds much to the discussion (as, 
e.g., pp. 66 ff.) although it is interesting. 

This is, however, a useful documentation of 
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an important dialect which has been in- 
sufficiently studied up to the present. 

The second publication deals very thoroughly 
with an aspect of syntax. Most of the examples 
are from the texta printed in the third work 
considered here, with a few from other relevant 
publications. These latter are not re-tran- 
scribed, but this should cause no difficulty. 
There is & good index which makes for ease 
of reference. 

The third book in this series gives & good 
selection of texts covering informal biography, 
stories, and broadcasts. Where the language 
is not completely typical of the Damascene 
dialeot this is carefully pointed out to the 
reader (as, for example, in text 20, p. 166). 

The notes cover most points of interest or 
query. It might, however, have been useful to 
cross-reference the important demonstrative 
particle lak, lak, (w-lək) ‘sieh doch !’, eto., 
which is discussed in the first publication on 
p. 48. This seems to occur for the first time on 
p. 4, l. 14. 

The appended glossary contains the words 
which ocour in the text which are not given 
in Barthélemy’s dictionary. Some of these are 
listed in Denizeau'8supplement to Barthélemy’s 
work (1960) which does not seem to have been 
used by the authors. 

T. M; JOHNSTONE 


ImTrvAz ‘ALi ‘ArsHi(comp.): Catalogue 
of the Arabic manuscripts in Raza 
Inbrary, Rampur. Vol. one. Quranic 
sciences and the science of traditions. 
(Raza Library Publication Series, No. 
12.) xi, 657 pp. + errata slip. 
Rampur: Raza Library Trust, 1963. 
Rs. 30. 


This catalogue of the MSS of the Qur'an, 
Qur'anio sciences, and hadith gives a good and 
well-ordered description of the MSS held in 
the Raza Library, Rampur. The schema is 
plain and the arrangement of the different 
elements in the description of the MSS makes 
for convenience of reference. 

The system of transcription is fairly ortho- 
dox, though some conventions (as e.g. z for 
dhal) are better adapted to Urdu than to 
Arabic. The use of the apostrophe in examples 
such as a's-Bawri (p. xi) is, however, rather a 
confusing convention. 1 

References are made to Brookelmann, GAL, 
where these are relevant, and to other Indian 
libraries if & copy of the MS in question is to 
be found there. What the compiler does not 
note on p. x is that other useful references are 
made throughout to authors such as Hajji 
Khalifa (cf. p. 151) and to other catalogues 
(cf. p. 159). 
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Pp. xi-xii give details of some of the old and 
interesting MSS in this library. One of these, 
no. 399, a Qur'ün commentary by Abū 
‘Abdullah Sufy&n b. Sa‘id b. Masrüq al-Thawri 
&l-Küfi deserves especial notice. 

The Arabic type is small but clear, though 
the letter zd’ is often blurred. In the tran- 
scription of ‘ain, the ' tends not to be repro- 
duced (cf. e.g. pp. 333 and 345). 

Some few misprints have escaped the proof- 
reading (aa, e.g., Wadihah (no. 298, p. 138) and 
19 for 91 in the errata). These seem to be of 
minor importance and should not detract from 
the usefulness of this publication. 

T. M. J. 


Y. Linant DE BELLEFONDS: Traité de 
droit musulman comparé. (Maison des 
Sciences de l'Homme. Recherches 
Méditerranéennes. Études, vi.) 2 
vols.: 458 pp.; 483 pp. Paris, La 
Haye: Mouton & Co., 1965. 


This comprehensive treatise will be of 
value to studente of Islamic law and society. 
The &uthor describes the purpose and scope 
of the work in his general introduction (vol. 1, 
pp. 7-18). He excludes from consideration the 
publie law of Islam, ust al-figh (the traditional 
discipline dealing with the sources of Islamic 
law), and ritual obligations. Within the vast 
remaining field of private law, he undertakes 
& comparative study of the doctrines of the 
four Sunni schools. While using as his frame- 
work the Hanafi system, he is anxious to 
present & genuine synopsis, rather than an 
- exposé mainly of the teachings of a single 
school, such as has been usual in manuals of 
Mualim law until recent times. He emphasizes 
his close dependence upon Arabic authors, 
and particularly his exploitation of modern 
texts in order to present the contemporary 
Muslim image of figh. He proceeds (vol. I, 
pp. 19-50) to discuss the ' formal sources’ of 
Islamic law—not the traditional us al-figh, 
which form the theoretical foundation of the 
Shari‘a, but the authoritative texte wherein 
the present-day jurist can find the law. The 
comparative study is divided into three books, 
dealing respectively with the general theory of 
the juridical act, with marriage, and with the 
dissolution of marriage. The exposition of the 
great body of data surveyed by the author is 
clear and systematic. 


WILLIAM R. POLK: The United States 
and the Arab world. (The American 
Foreign Policy Library.) xvi, 320 pp. 
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Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1965. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 48s.) 


This work is published in & series of ‘ hand- 
books directed towards the formation and 
guidance of an enlightened publio opinion on 
important and difficult questions of American 
relations with different countries or areas’. 
It gives less space to contemporary issues 
than the title suggeste : much of the space is 
given to an historical sketch of developments 
in the Arab world from the time of Muhammad 
to the second World War. Given the limite of 
space such a summary is inevitably somewhat 
episodic in treatment and divided—at times a 
little uneasily—between the topical and the 
chronological, but readers new to, the subject, 
to whom the series appears to be largely 
directed, will find much that is useful in it. 

As the discussion over several 
centuries in which the United States did not 
exist and, subsequently nearly a century and 
& half in which her role in the Middle East 
was very slight, specific U.S. policies receive 
comparatively slight treatment. But when the 
author, who, after an academic career, is now 
a member of the Policy Planning Council of 
the U.S. State Department, deals with U.S. 
interventions in the area in the 1950's, he 
shows & commendable moderation and 
objectivity, especially in dealing with the 
confusions of the ‘ Eisenhower Doctrine’. He 
also appears to be free from the common 
tendency of Americans to exaggerate the 
significance of Communism in the area. It 
appears surprising, therefore, that in his 
conclusions he approves of what he calls ‘ the 
retention of a police force ° by the United States 
in the area. This seems a misuse of words. 
Police are servants of a community acting on 
ita behalf. Unilateral actions in international 
affairs which affect the independence of other 
countries do not fulfil this criterion in the 
community of nations. This was clearly 
recognized by Mr. Dag Hammerskjóld when he 
declined to give UN recognition to the U.S. 
landing in the Lebanon in 1958, and the UN 
observers found that the alleged external 
threat to the Lebanon, which had occasioned 
the intervention, was unfounded in fact. 

Apart from the Arab-Israel conflict, the 
discussions on policies omit an analysis of the 
rivalries among the Middle Eastern countries. 
Admittedly the frequent changes in the intra- 
regional balance of power make such an 
analysis difficult in a short space, but in any 
further edition of this handbook a brief 
reference to intra-regional rivalries would be 
useful. 


E. F. PENROSE 
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J. F. P. Hopxins (ed.) : Arabic periodical 
literature, 1961. xi, 104 pp. Cam- 
bridge: W. Heffer and Sons for 
Middle East Centre, University of 
Cambridge, 1966. 35s. 


This is the first number of what is hoped to 
be an annual publication indexing articles 
which have appeared in certain Arabio journals. 
It contains an index to the articles in 23 
periodicals to a complete set of which for 1961 
access has been posaible. The work ia a project 
of the Cambridge Middle East Centre where 
complete copies of 18 of the 23 periodicals can 
be consulted. Of the remainder four are 
available at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London, and one in Cambridge 
University Library. 

The editor, who thanks Mr. J. D. Pearson 
and his staff * for their unfailing liberality and 
efficiency in lending us runs of periodicals 
whioh we ask for’, has followed roughly the 
categories adopted by Mr. Pearson in his 
Inder Islamicus, 1906-1955, and ita Supplement, 
1956-1960. Altogether 1874 articles are 
indexed. The largest section is No. (12) Arabio 
literature, theatre, opera, cinema, radio, with 
505 items. Next comes No. (15) Poetry, with 
361 poems indexed, and then No. (1) Theology, 
religious questions, with 143 items. No. (14) 
Fiction, plays, has 122 items. Other subjects 
represented are grouped under the headings: 
Law; Philosophy and psychology; Science 
and technology; Medicine; Geography ; 
Economics, trade and industry (the shortest 
section, with 6 items); Sociology, anthropo- 
logy and folklore; Current affairs, political 
questions and Arab nationalism; History ; 
Education; Non-Arabic literature; Essays 
and belles-lettres; Plastic arta and music; 
plus a group of 27 items unclassified. 

Each item is given its Arabio title with 
English translation, followed by & note to 
indicate its nature and contents. The policy 
has been to include as much as possible, the 
only categories excluded ‘in principle’ being 
translations in prose of matter more easily 
accessible elsewhere. The value of the survey 
is enhanced by an index of authors. This work, 
covering & wide range of subject-matter, has 
been very carefully compiled, and will be 
welcomed as an important addition to biblio- 
graphical literature. It is to be earnestly hoped 
that the aim of continuing it annually will be 
realized. 

JAMES ROBSON 


THEODORE PAPADOPOULLOS : Social and 
historical data on population (1570- 
1881). (Texts and Studies of the 
History of Cyprus, I.) xiii, 248 pp., 
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3 facsims. Nicosia: Cyprus Research 
Centre, 1965. 


Dr. Papadopoullos is already known for his 
publications on two very disparate subjects, 
Ruanda dynastic poetry and the history of the 
Orthodox Church under Ottoman rule. Ho is 
now in oharge of the Historical Seotion of the 
Cyprus Research Centre whioh has published 
this weloome addition to the scanty material 
available for the study of the history of the 
island under the Turks. 

The first part of the book is a detailed 
discussion of the evidence for the size of the 
population during this period. The principal 
sources of information are travellers’ accounts 
and the census of 1881. Many of the former 
were included by Cobham in his Excerpta 
Cypria; much of the material is therefore 
already well known and was taken into 
consideration by Sir George Hill, but it has 
not been examined so elaborately before. 
In part r data from three registers in the 
archiepiscopal archives are published and 
analysed. The most important, which dates 
from 1825, is & list of Cypriots liable to pay 
jizya, grouped under villages and parishes, 
and showing the amount payable by each 
individual. Another, dating probably from 
1820, is comparable but incomplete. The third 
records quantities of wheat and barley to be 
supplied by particular villages for compulsory 
purchase during the years 1245-48/1829-32. 
There is obviously much to interest the social 
and economic historian of Cyprus in such 
documenta as these and we can only hope that 
more of them will become available, and that 
they will be edited with equal care. It is a 
pity, though, that the English of this book was 
not corrected before publication. 


Û. F. BEOKINGHAM 


ALBERT Hourant (ed.) : Middle Eastern 
affairs. No. 4. (St. Antony’s Papers, 
No. 17.) 165 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press, [1965]. 25s. 


This issue of Middle Eastern affairs contains 
an interesting group of contributions to the 
study of the Near and Middle East, concerned, 
with one exception, with historical topics. The 
exception is Dr. Fayez Sayegh’s paper on ‘ The 
theoretical structure of Nasser’s Arab Social- 
ism ’, which, based on the detailed examination 
of data provided by President ‘Abd al-Nagir’s 
speeches and the official documents of the 
régime, is an exercise in the study of political 
theory. The contribution by Allan Cunning- 
ham, ° The wrong horse 1—a study of Anglo- 
Turkish relations before the firat World War’, 
deals with the period from 1877 to 1914. 
Amongst other pointe it brings out the basic 
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similarity of Liberal and Conservative attitudes 
to the Ottoman Empire, and shows the Otto- 
man entry into ‘the first World War on the 
side of the Central Powers as an unexpected 
development. This article is marred by several 
misprints. In ‘Turks, Arabs and Jewish 
immigration into Palestine, 1882-1914’, Dr. 
Neville Mandel offers a cogent and fully 
documented critique of the common view that 
Arab—Jewish relations in Palestine did not 
become strained until the Balfour Declaration. 
He shows that, on the contrary, the period 
from 1882 to 1914 offered & prototype for the 
pattern of relations between the two com- 
munities after the first World War. Dr. Roger 
Owen, in ‘The influence of Lord Cromer’s 
Indian experience on British policy in Egypt 
1883-1907 ', stresses the importance of India 
as & model for reorganization in Egypt, the 
role played by men with Indian experience, 
and the effect of Cromer's own Indian service 
on his principles of government and their 
application. Finally, Majid Khadduri's study 
entitled *'*Aziz ‘Ali al-Misri and the Arab 
nationalist movement’ reconsiders the back- 
ground and career of a man who has long held 
a place among the pioneers of Arab nationalism. 
The article demonstrates the strength and 
persistence of his belief in the unity of the 
Ottoman Empire. This was critical for him: 
it led to a clash in 1916 with Sharif Husayn, 
whose separatist aims were then becoming 
clear, and it made him an object of suspicion 
to the post-War monarchies in Cairo and 
Baghdad. 


P. M. HOLT 


Jovoz Brau: Kurdish-French-English 
dictionary. (Correspondance d’Orient, 
No. 9.) xix, 262 pp. Bruxelles: 
Centre pour l’ Étude des Problèmes du 
Monde Musulman Contemporain, 
1965. Bel. fr. 300. 


‘Tl existe une littérature kurde, cette 
littérature est en grande partie imprimée.' 
Even the reliable parte of this dictionary, 
however, will only serve as a key to a smal] part 
of it. Kurdish publications appear in a number 
of dialeota and scripts, and those in the Latin 
are on the whole in a Jess flourishing state than 
their Arabic and Cyrillic cousins. From 1932 
onwards there appeared in Damascus a con- 
siderable number of interesting works, in & 
Latin orthography based on modern Turkish, 
published by the late Jeladet Aali Bedir Khan 
and his cirole.! Since 1947 the centre of the 


1 A handy selection of these and similar 
texte, ' Recueil de textes kourmandji [sic] ’, 
was published by Stig Wikander, Uppsala 
Universitets Årsskrift, 1959, Nr. 10. 
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movement has been Paris. But with the 
passage of time the language of these ' Bedir 
Khan ' publications, of which Miss Blau has in 
effect made an index of some 6,000-7,000 
words, has acquired a considerable number of 
neologisms of doubtful origin and use and it is 
these, more than the basic vocabulary of the 
language, which stand out when they are 
lined up. It would be a bold man (though 
not necessarily an ‘agirgav hardi, bold’, i.e. 
‘ fire-eyed ’ one) who undertook to separate 
all the goats from the sheep, but here are a few 
picked at random : 
asttf peace: formed by substituting the 
abstract ending -i# for -t# in Persian 
att. 
avzü reputation: based on a misreading in 
Arabic script; Pers. dri. 
ayende present: a misuse of Pers. áyanda 
‘coming, future’. 
berbûk! corbeille de fleurs, flower-bed: 
barbük is a bridesmaid and barbukt (Yusuf 
Xalidî) the bridal. procession. Has 
‘corbeille de noces, wedding presents’ 
gone astray 1 
cazû witch : z substituted in Pers. jadi. 
gapberí lithography: made on Pers. 22-5 
sangi by ignoring the Izafe. 
dizçente burglar: meant to be ° pickpocket, 
cutpurse ’. 
firogkert shop: a ° sale-makery ' ? 
kavint pardessus, overcoat;  2ivtstant 
manteau, coat: literally ‘summer’ and 
‘ winter ’ things respectively. 
hogeç rival: lit. '2-/3-year-old goat’. 
íncaz pear: Syrian Ar. injas. The Kurd. word 
for ‘ pear’, harmé, appears only in the 
fanciful month-name hermépigkdan 21 
March-20 April, presumably  'pear- 
blossom-time ’ (b/ptskivin ' to blossom ?). 
keugük rubber: -eu- is a near impossibility 
in Kurdish and ‘ rubber ’ is lastik wellnigh 
everywhere in Kurdistan. 
kiréjiyok external ear: qirêj is ‘dirty’ (of 
the body), girétd guh ‘matière des 
oreilles ' (Jaba), so ° waxlet’ ? 
merg soul: Pers. ‘death’! 
nêtar neutre, neutral. 
pagend ruby: the word suggests smelling 
feet, but is a nonsense form of Pers. 
yükand. 
per père, father: a French cleric ' per X’, 
or has pa? ' feather’ lost an 7 
pronav pronoun; pronivis programme ; 
tengnivis stenographer. 
govdn gramophone record, strandér ditto: 
the former (Turk. ‘ cylinder’) is genuine, 
the latter a ' song-holder '. 
tiawib frontier ; tuatlb limit: Syriac taxtima. 
yekman president: ‘one left’ ? 
Other words, such as btlyer ‘fact’, daraz 
* sentence (of judge) ’, whence darazda ' judge’, 
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and herdak ‘hair’, defy analysis. Since all 
these are indistinguishable in this list from the 
real Kurdish words they give some point to 
another entry : 
baqa pirsan vocabulary: literally ' bouquet 
of questions ’. 


D. N. AM. 


HEINRICH F. J. JUNKER and BOZORG 
ALAVI:  Perstsch-deutsches W örter- 
buch. xv, 864 pp. Leipzg: VEB 
Verlag Enzyklopädie, 1965. DM 60. 


This Modern Persian-German dictionary is 
the outcome of a commendable effort of self- 
help by the Institute for Iranian and Caucasian 
languages of the Humboldt University of East 
Berlin. Faced with the pressing need for a 
dictionary more readily usable than B. V. 
Miller's Persidsko-russktj slovar’ and 8. Haim’s 
New Persian-English dictionary the entire 
Institute, ‘ Studenten, Assistenten, Aspiranten 
und Lektoren ', set to to roll these two works 
into one, with the further help of M.Mo'in's 
Borhün-e gate‘ and the Farhang-e Naftsi. The 
result is a handy volume, excellently printed, 
with almost the scope of Haim—with 50,000 
words it is half the size again of Miller—and al] 
the clarity of the latter. 

The only regrettable omissions are of any 
indication of the age or period of words, except 
for some recent neologisms, and of the 
provenance of loan-words. Here was an 
opportunity at least to make the occasional 
corrections necessary in Haim’s A, F, T, ete. 
(for ‘ Arabic, French, Turkish ’), and no harm 
would have been done by inoluding his R (for 
‘rare ’ words), even though it tells only half 
the story and ideally there should have been & 
new abbreviation for ‘ghost word’. For 
example, somebody should have jaid Avestan 
ayó-xiusia- ‘ molten metal’, learned Pahlavi 
ayicsust, whence (by misreading a cursive 
letter sin) BQ atrucéué ‘ metals (filizdi)’ and 
Haim ‘ pieces or bits of metal’, before it got 
into a Modern Persian dictionary between 
Arabic ‘ iġäzan in Kurze ’ and French ‘ tdedlist’ 
as ‘ ajorsat Metallteile'. But in the present 
state of Persian lexicography this is evidently 
still too much to ask. To say that students 
need to be warned of the dangers of trusting 
any Persian dictionary is not to detract 
particularly from the merits of this one. With 
Bteingass, the ‘Mrs. Beeton’ of the field, 
selling at £7 and Haim at £15, ita price is not 
the least of these. 

D. N. M. 


FRÉpÉRIO Frypir (tr): David de 
Sassoun : épopée en vers. (Collection 
Unesco d'Oeuvres Représentatives, 
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Série Arménienne.) 399 pp. [Paris]: 
Gallimard, [1964]. Fr. 22. 

GEORGES Duma&zit (tr.): Le lwre des 
héros : légendes sur les Nartes. (Col- 
lection Unesco d'Oeuvres Repré- 
sentatives, Série des Langues non 
Russes de Union  Soviétique.) 
264 pp. [Paris]: Gallimard, [1965]. 
Fr. 18. 

PERTEV Boratav (tr): Aventures mer- 

sous terre et ailleurs de 
Er-Toshtük, le géant des steppes: 
épopée du cycle de Manas. (Collection 
Unesco d'Oeuvres Représentatives, 
Série Kirghize.) 308 pp. [Paris]: 
Gallimard, [1965]. Fr. 19. 


After long gestation, the UNESCO series of 
translations into French and English of classio 
literary works of the non-Russian peoples of 
the Soviet Union has really ‘got off the 
ground’. Serge Tsaouladzé’s French version of 
Rustaveli’s epic, ‘The man in the panther’s 
skin’, reviewed in BSOAS, xxix, 1, 1966, 
165—6, has now won the Prix Langlois of the 
Académie Frangaise, and an English trans- 
lation of the Georgian Balavarian: (Barlaam 
and Josaphat) has been published in London 
and Los Angeles. Further important national- 
ities are represented by the three fresh volumes 
received from Paris: the Armenians, the 
Ossetes of the high Caucasus, and the Kirghiz 
of Central Asia. ‘ David of Sassoun ’ is a cycle 
of popular lays about the exploits of four 
generations of heroes hailing from Sassoun, 
south-west of Lake Van. Episodes from the 
epoch of Arab domination merge with reminis- 
oences of the Old Testament, and with a rich 
fund of Armenian tales and ballads. Professor 
Feydit’s expressive rendering is based on the 
standard Soviet edition, itself somewhat 
bowdlerized, and ‘homogenized’ from a 
number of disparate sources; it is somewhat 
removed from the older folk variante translated 
by Macler, with their earthy crudities. ' David 
of Sassoun ’ has been turned into a respectable 
work of patriotio literature, both among Soviet 
Armenians, and in communities all over the 
world, as witness several recent translations 
published in America. Broadly similar prob- 
lems arise in connexion with the other two 
works under review, the Ossete Nart stories, 
and the ‘marvellous adventures’ of Er- 
Téshtiik, giant of the steppes, this being a 
self-contained portion of the Manas cycle. 
Fortunately the translatora, all three acknow- 
ledged masters in their respective fields, have 
gone back to the original sources and indicate 
æ number of variant readings. The Nart 
stories embody elements of the lore and 
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beliefs of the Scythians, the Sarmatians, and 
the medieval Alans; versions also exist in 
Kabardian and Chechen. These volumes set a 
high literary standard, make excellent reading, 
and are beautifully produced. 

D. M. LANG 


R. KuanI-ZADE (ed.) : Sahib: Daftari 
dilkusha (‘ Sochinentye, raduyushcheye 
serdisa’). (Akademiya Nauk SSSR. 
Otdeleniye Istorii. Pamyatniki Pis’- 
mennosti Vostoka, v.) 33, 286 pp. 
Moskva : Izdatel'stvo ‘ Nauka ’, 1965. 
Rbls. 2.15. 

M. O. DaARBINYAN (tr): Simeon Le- 
khatss : Putevye zametki. (Akademiya 
Nauk SSSR. Otdelentye Istori. 
Pamyatniki Pis'mennosti Vostoka, 
Ix.) 322 pp. + errata slip. Moskva : 
Izdatel'stvo ‘ Nauka’, 1965.  Rbls. 
1.15. 


* Literary Monuments of the East ' is a new 
series issued under the auspices of the Historical 
Section of the Soviet Academy, in consultation 
with the Academies of constituent Union 
republics, in the present case, those of Tajik- 
istan and Armenia. It is designed as a 
continuation of the excellent ' Pamyatniki 
Literatury Narodov Vostoka’, of which some 
50 volumes have appeared since 1959 (see, for 
instanoe, review in BSOAS, xxvin, 2, 1965, 
420). The same format, comprising both 
quarto and octavo volumes, has been adopted, 
also the dignified black cover, recalling our own 
Gibb Memorial Series, though the scope of the 
Soviet project is much wider, embracing works 
from China, Japan, India, and elsewhere. 

The Daftar-i dilkusha or ‘ The heart-pleasing 
book’ is & Persian historical epic in the style 
of Firdawsi, relating the genealogy and 
exploits of the Shabankarid dynasty of Fars, 
a Kurdish family who claimed descent from 
the Sassanid Ardashir Papakan. All that we 
know of the author is that he served as chief 
secretary to the Shabankarid ruler Nizam 
al-Din ‘Tayyib-Shah (1289-1325). The bulk 
of the work is concerned with the reign of 
Muzaffar Mubariz al-Din Muhammad (1226— 
60) and his relations with his rival, the 
Salghurid Atabeg Abi Bakr ibn Sa'd. The 
poem, published im facsimile from a unique 
copy in the collection of the Academy of 
Sciences of the Tajik S.S.R., terminates with 
the Mongol invasion of Iran. Although its 
chronological framework is extremely vague 
and no dates are given for the events mentioned, 
the epic is valuable as a work of literature, 
and as a description of conditions in Fars prior 
to H-Khanid domination. 
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Richer in factual material, and more lively 
and realistic in mode of presentation, is the 
second work under review, being the travel 
diaries of a minor Armenian cleric from L’vov 
in Poland, who spent nearly 12 years, from 
1608 until 1619, in leisurely perambulation of 
noteworthy cities and religious centres of 
Turkey, Italy, Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. 
Simeon’s account of the Ottoman court, and 
those of the Doge of Venice and the Pope in 
Rome, is full of pioturesque touches and 
anecdotes. He devotes much attention to 
contemporary manners and customs, to 
economic and social conditions, and also to 
the state of the Armenian and other Christian 
communities under Turkish rule, contrasting 
their wretched lot with that of the happy 
subjects of the enlightened Frankish sovereigns. 
The Russian translation, carried out with 
scholarly accuracy, is furnished with notes and 
a bibliography. 

D. M. LANG 


R. P. KaNGLE (ed. and tir): The 
Kautiltya Arthasastra. (University of 
Bombay Studies: Sanskrit, Praknt 
and Pali, Nos. 1-3.) 3 vols.: [xx], 
283, 82 pp.; [iv], 14, 610 pp.; [i], 
5, 303 pp. Bombay: University of 
Bombay, 1960, 1963, 1965. Rs. 10, 
20, 16. 


Professor Kangle’s exemplary edition of the 
Arthaéasira, based on the closely interrelated 
South Indian manuscripts and an older frag- 
ment from Gujarat, appeared with a useful 
glossary of Sanskrit terms in 1960. For his 
equally outstanding annotated translation in 
Vol. i1 he was able to use the whole of the 
extant portion of the Malayalam Bhdsdvya- 
khyana, which prompted only a few small 
alterations to the edited text. 

Vol. nr, consisting of a detailed study of 
the text with indexes and bibliography, oom- 
pletes Professor Kangle’s work, the result of 
some 30 years’ dedicated and painstaking 
research. His findings will cause no surprise : 
the Maurya minister Visnugupta Canakya 
Kautilya, using pre-sixth-century material 
without significant alteration apart from the 
superimposition of a well thought-out single 
plan, composed a manual of practical states- 
manship (‘extremely probably ’ drawn on by 
Manu, Yajfiavalkya, etc., and certainly not 
indebted to them) which has survived with 
interpolations neither extensive nor significant. 
Apart from this, Professor Kangle has provided 
a concise but detailed survey of past contro- 
versy, & summary of the text, and, in the 
second half of his study, a digest of it under the 
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expected rubrics, ‘state’, ‘society’, 'econ- 
omy ’, ote. 

The controversies will evidently not rest 
until the inquiry has expanded in scope and 
depth. We should have liked to hear whether 
the writer detected any significant common 
basis underlying the commentaries he has 
used ; and it may be felt that space devoted to 
an inconolusive consideration of the correct 
spelling of kaufilya (ignoring, p. 112, n. 152, 
the kaudalya Gautamas) might rather have 
been used to explain, for example, on what 
evidence it is considered to be ‘carrying 
scepticism too far’ to find material in the 
Niwakyamrta and Kamandakanitisdra coeval 
with that used by the compiler of the 


Arthasasra. 
J. ©. WRIGHT 


B. Cm. CHHABRA and S. SANKARANA- 
RAYANAN (ed.) : Bhojacharira of Shri 
Rajavallabha. (Jüànapitha Murtidevi 
Jaina Granthamala, Sanskrit Grantha, 
No. 29.) [vii], 191 pp., plate. Vara- 
nasi: Bharatiya Jnanpith, 1964. Rs.8. 


Paramára Bhoja of Dhara (c. A.D. 999-1054), 
& king of Malwa, well known through the 
prabandhas of Merutunga and Ballalasena as & 
great patron of letters and also as the author of 
a large number of scholarly works, is the sub- 
ject of this work in 1575 Sanskrit verses 
(including 35 in Apabhraméa) by Rajavallabha, 
a Jain poet of the fifteenth century A.D. It 
has now been critically edited, and the editors 
have utilized eight different MSS, ranging 
in date between v.s. 1498/a.p. 1440 and 
v.8. 1884/A.Dp. 1826. 

Despite its olaim to be a cartira of king 
Bhoja, the work is actually a story of the 
merits of annaddna performed by the king in 
his previous birth by which he is aided 
through grave dangers to himself and his two 
sons, and is helped in his adventures in yogic 
practices as well as in amorous activities. In 
this respect Rajavallabha’s work shows the 
influence of the Kathdsaritsagara and the 
Prabandhacintámani. 

Thus although devoid of any historical 
merit, the work is of some value in verifying 
similar accounts of this great historical person- 
age as found in Merutunga's work on the one 
hand and a large number of praáastis found in 
Udayspur and Nagpur on the other. The 
editors in their introduction have made & 
valuable historical analysis of the text. 
Several pointe bearing on the relationship of 
Mufije, Bhoja, and the C&lukyan king Taila IT, 
&re freshly disoussed together with notes on 
Bhoja's disputed contemporaries, notably 
Vararuci and Magha. —M 
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HIRALAL SHASTRI (ed. and tr.): Karma- 
prakrits of Shri Nemichandra Acharya. 
(Jianapitha Mürtidevi Jaina Gran- 
thamala, Prakrit Grantha, No. 11.) 
31, 158 pp., plate. Varanasi: Bhara- 
tiya Jnanpith, 1964. Rs. 6. 


A large part of medieval Jaina literature 
consists of works dealing with various 
categories (prakri), duration (sthiit), results 
(anubhaga), and causes (pradeéa) of karma, a 
cardinal doctrine of the Jainas. Most popular 
among these works is the Gommajasara- 
karmakünda of Nemicandra, a Digambara 
acarya of the tenth century A.D. 

The present work, although entitled Karma- 
prakri$ by the editor following the tradition 
established by ita commentaries, is without a 
title. Out of ita 161 (Prakrit) verses, not less 
than 102 are directly borrowed from Nemi- 
candra’s Gommajasdra. This work therefore, as 
pointed out by the general editor of the series, 
Professor Hiralal Jain, appears to be compiled 
by some unknown person at a later period 
from the Gommajasüra, and seems to have 
survived as an independent work wrongly 
ascribed to Nemicandra, the author of the 
parent work. The present editor of the text, 
however, has ignored this, and in the absence 
of more positive evidenoe, has accepted the 
traditional title as well as the assumed 
&uthorship of Nemicandra. 

In addition to the text, the edition includes a 
Sanskrit commentary by Sumatikirti (sixteenth 
century A.D.), & second anonymous com- 
mentary, and a bhasá (Hindi) commentary by 
Pandit  Hemar&ja (seventeenth century). 

“There is also a most useful index containing a 
vocabulary of technical terms on the theory of 
karma, followed by diagrams showing various 
samhananas produced by different varieties of 
karma. 

P. B. JAINI 


KRISHNA CHAITANYA : Sanskrit poetics : 
a critical and comparative study. xv, 
466 pp. London: Asia Publishing 
House, [1966]. 70s. 


Since the title and sub-title may convey the 
contrary impression, it is worth noting that 
this volume does not contribute to the 
philological exegesis of Sanskrit poetics 
literature, but seeks to present classical 
Indian rhetoric and aesthetic philosophy to 
the English-speaking world ‘in illuminating 
juxtaposition ' with the views of mainly recent 
Western poets and critics. There is un- 
questionably a need for such a presentation, 
and the general reader will find this book 
well-written and suitably stimulating, although 
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the very profusion of quotations, often brief 
to the point of name-dropping, may become 
irksome. The Sanskritist would be dismayed 
above all by the leitmotiv (pp. ix, 2, 385, 416) 
consisting of an alleged Vedic aesthetic theory 
read into the Atharvavedic phrase rdsena 
irptéh and supported by some highly question- 
able references (notably p. 242 f.) ; and by the 
prominence given to a faulty rendering (p. 
200 f.) of a statement by Abhinavagupta: we 
may legitimately impute to Abhinavagupta the 
conviction that ‘poetry can achieve ethical 
ends through delight’ (p. 275), but what he 
said was more nearly to the effect that poetry 
can achieve delight through ethical ends. 
Could he have expressed the matter otherwise 
in the medium of tenth-century Sanskrit ? 


J. 0. WRIGHT 


B. B. Lat: Indian archaeology since 
Independence. [iv], 107 pp., 24 plates, 
map. Delhi, ete.: Motilal Banar- 
sidass, 1964. Rs. 15. 


In these days of necessary specialization a 
recurrent problem for both the scholar and the 
scientist is his inability to communicate with a 
wider public in plain language. The short book 
under review is an archaeologist’s attempt to 
do just this for the work and discoveries of the 
Indian Archaeological Department since 1947. 
It ia not aimed at the specialist and one should 
not judge it as though it were. The author has 
made a serious attempt to hold the reader’s 
interest by careful selection and compression. 
There is & fairly comprehensive bibliography, 
a short glossary of technical terms, and a 
useful chart of C-14 dates. One regrets that 
the Indian publishing industry cannot produce 
a cheaper and yet more handsome book to 
assist the author's purpose. 

F. BR. ALLOHIN 


Pakistan Archaeology. No. 1. viii, 87 pp., 
34 plates. Karachi: Department of 
Archaeology, Ministry of Education, 
Government of Pakistan, 1964. Rs. 
12, 20s. 

Ancient Pakistan: Bulletin of the 
Department of Archaeology, Unwerstty 
of Peshawar. Vol. 1. [i], vi, 145 pp., 
28 plates. Peshawar: Department of 
Archaeology, University of Peshawar, 
1964. Rs. 15, $4. 


Pakistan is, at least in terms of her 
archaeological potentialities, vastly rich, and 
it has been a matter of growing concern that 
during the first two decades of her existence 
almost nothing of a viable professional 
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character has been published there concerning 
archaeological research. The two new journals 
here noticed are thus particularly to be 
welcomed. 

Pakistan Archaeology is the official production 
of the Department of Archaeology of the 
Pakistan Government. It is well printed and 
illustrated with good photographs. It includes 
primarily summary accounts of the excavations 
and explorations undertaken by both the 
Government and by foreign missions. It is 
significant that while the former are still 
largely unpublished (Mainamati, Banbhore, 
Lahore Fort), almost all the latter have 
appeared, often long since. In this respect 
Pakistan has been wellserved by the American, 
French, Italian, and British teams who have 
worked there since independence. Ancient 
Pakistan is the product of the first university 
department of archaeology in the country. Its 
appearance is a tribute to the energy and 
pioneering spirit of Professor A. H. Dani, the 
head of the department. It is to be regretted 
that the quality of the plates and draftaman- 
ship leave much to be desired. Further the 
standard of the contents is in some cases 
scarcely commensurate with the interest of the 
materials themselves. This is particularly true 
in the account of the important excavations of 
the Sanghao cave, which produced a deep 
oocupation deposit with a stone industry hav- 
ing affinities with the Mousterian of Central 
Asia and with the Indian Middle Stone Age. 

The appearance of these two journals seems 
to augur well for the future and we look 
forward with interest to the succeeding 
numbers, and to the reports on such exciting 
excavations as those at Kot-Diji. 


F. B. ALLCHIN 


JYOTI PRASAD JAIN: The Jasna sources 
of the history of ancient India (100 3.0. 
—4.D. 900). xv, 321 pp. Delhi: 
Munshi Ram Manohar Lal, 1964. 
Rs. 20. 


Compared with the Brahmanical and 
Buddhist branches of Indology, works on the 
Jaina branch may be considered scarce if not 
rare. With the exception of a few works, like 
those of Jacobi and Upadhye, solely devoted to 
this ancient community, most Jaina studies are 
diffused in general publications on ancient and 
medieval Indian history, and occasionally in 
voluminous histories of Indian literature. In 
India proper, during the last 50 years a large 
number of works by a few eminent Jaina 
scholars like Mukhtar, Premi, Hiralal, and 
Sanghavi have appeared, but they are aooess- 
ible only to those who can read Hindi. The 
need to co-ordinate these researches, scattered 
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over a large number of books and periodicals, 
and published during the last 100 years, was 
long felt, both for reconstructing a history of 
the Jainas and for evaluating their source 
materials for the ancient and medieval history 
of the Indian subcontinent. 

In this context, Dr. Jam’s work has the 
merit of being a pioneer in this novel field. 
The present work is not & complete collection 
of the Jaina sources of Indian history, much 
less a history of the Jainas. But it is an effort 
in the right direction. The author has, for 
the first time it seems, produced a chronology 
of all known persons, books, inscriptions, and 
events directly or indirectly connected with 
this community, stretching over & period of 
1000 years, from 100 8.0. to a.D. 900. One of 
the notable features of this chronology is its 
ireatment, contrary to the current practice of 
Jainologiste, of the two rival schools (viz. the 
Digambara and the Svetambara) as members 
of a single community, resulting in a complete 
record of the Jainas as & whole. 

The remaining portion of the work consists 
of elucidatory essays on the chief events 
recorded, in the chronology. They deal with 
the date of Mahavira’s nirvana (527 5.0.), the 
Jaina sources for the Vikrama and Saks era, 
and a general survey of the literary and 
cultural activities of the Jainas during the 
period covered by this book. 

P. S. JAINI 


STEPHEN Fucus: Rebellious prophets : 
a study of messianic movements 4n 
Indian religions. (Publications of the 
Indian Branch of the Anthropos 
Institute, No. 1.) xv, 304 pp. Bombay, 
etc.: Asia Publishing House, [91965]. 


This book contains accounts of some 50 
religious movements most of which have 
occurred in India over the past century, and 
which are classed by Father Fuchs as 
‘messianic’ because they contain some if not 
all of 15 characteristic features which he 
itemizes and discusses briefly in his intro- 
duction. The movements are born out of social 
and economic deprivation ; they have as their 
aim the raising of their followers in social status 
and, in the past, frequently had the aim of 
re-creating politically independent areas. 
Hence, they are movements which create or 
heighten social tensions, and have often 
brought their members into violent conflict 
with the State. Father Fuchs shows that the 
movements do not always arise m response to 
Christian or Westerniring but can 
also be reactions to ' Hinduization’. The 
material on which the accounts rest is, of 
course, uneven; the accounts therefore vary 
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in reliability and in completeness, and the 
reader would have been aided by some 
evaluation by Father Fuchs of their signifl- 
cance. One looks, too, for a oonoluding 
categorization of movements in terms of the 
initial definition. But, for all this, the book is 
most interesting, and will form a valuable base 
for the study of a hitherto too neglected aspect 
of Indian religion. It ends with & cautionary 
statement, that there is still discontent 
stemming from the breakdown of tribal 
organization and a lack of social and economic 
progress, and that further movements can only 
be averted by an ‘enlightened and effective 
policy of acculturation and in completely 
assimilating the backward communities in the 
coming national culture'—a daunting taak 
indeed ! 
A, O. M. 


PauL R. Brass: Facttonal 20151108 in an 
Indian state: the Congress Party 4n 
Uttar Pradesh. xvi, 262 pp. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1965. $6. (English 
agents: Cambridge University Press. 
488.) 


This book is a brilliant study of the adap- 
tation to the traditional power structure, at 
district level, of the Congress Party in Uttar 
Pradesh. The interaction of party organization 
with rural power and the resulting internal 
factionalism of the Congress Party is described. 
for five districts with different political set-ups. 

A faction is seen by Dr. Brass as ‘like a 
political party based on ties between a leader 
and his followers ’, and is ‘ a vertical structure 
of power which cuts across caste and class 
divisions’. Can what I think are basically 
mercurial groupings be meaningfully called 
‘ structures ’, even if they are held together by 
individual interests and traditional loyalties 
round the enduring cores provided by individual 
leaders ? 

In Dr. Brass's view the boundaries to the 
politica] conflicte—and the alliances which 
form and re-form, are set by the bitter and 
lasting animosities between loca! individual 
leaders. Although there are changes in the 
membership of the outer circle of faction 
followers around these leaders, there is a small 
inner circle which remains faithful through 
thick and thin. 

But, surely, this is true only if the members 
of the inner circle are not themselves aspiring 
leaders, and only if they consider any current 
patronage as fairly shared out ? For instance, 
if a major political office, which cannot be 
taken by the faction leader (say that of Zilla 
Parishad Chairman) has to be given to one of 
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them, some of the other inner circle members 
may move away and join other factions. 

The problem for the State level leaders of 
Congress is to ensure that factional warfare in 
the districts does not destroy the party as an 
effective political force, and lose it control of 
local government and co-operative institutions. 
Dr. Brass shows how the Congress Party 
sufficiently succeeds in this aim and how it has 
changed from a mass movement to an effective 
political party, by absorbing powerful indivi- 
duals who, if they did not govern direotly 
themselves, provided the necessary links 
between people and government. 

For political sociologists and political 
scientists with Indian interests this is the 
book of the year, and an outstanding 
contribution to studies in this field. 


W. A. HUGH GRAY 


Henry N. Miowazt (ed.): The archae- 
ology and geomorphology of northern 
Asia : selected works. (Arctic Institute 
of North America. Anthropology of 
the North : Translations from Russian 
Sources, No. 5.) xvi, 512 pp. 
[Toronto]: University of Toronto 
Press for the Arctic Institute of North 
America, [°1964]. $6.50. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
52s.) 


This volume contains some 20 papers of 
varying length and significance. It begins 
with an introduction which briefly indicates 
the importance of the various papers in relation 
to the general background of Siberian and 
Arctic studies. This also includes a list of 
general works in English, some of which are 
translations from thé Russian, which ‘will 
provide general orientation and aid in placing 
the papers in proper perspective ', and one of 
more specialized works on particular regions. 
These will save both the uninitiated and the 
student who wants to follow up a particular 
point & great deal of time and trouble. 

Among the papers on archaeology M. M. 
Gerasimov’s ‘The Palaeolithic site Malta’, 
which gives a comprehensive account of the 
excavation of a number of dwellings on the 
banks of the Belaya river, is outetanding. A 
considerable quantity of cultural data was 
obtained from the site, chiefly from the main 
period of occupation. The total excavation of 
some of the dwellings enabled the centres of 
male and female activity within them to be 
distinguished. The account by A. P. Oklad- 
nikov, the grand old man of Soviet prehistory, 
of the excavation of the Shilka cave on 8 
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tributary of the Amur also gives a remarkably 
clear and well authenticated picture of the life 
of its stone age ocoupants. It is a good example 
of the successful combination of ethnographic 
and historical sources with the findings of the 
archaeologist. The nature of Siberia and ite 
peoples lend themselves to this approach, 
which is one of the factors which save such & 
potentially over-specialized subject as the 
archaeology of Siberia from becoming lost in 
its own technicalities and jargon. Okladnikov’s 
two further papers dealing with the Lena river 
basin and the middle Yenisey, V. Ye. Larichev’s 
paper ‘ Ancient cultures of northern China’, 
and S. I. Rudenko’s on the Kamchatka 
peninsula are summaries of a more or less 
oritical nature of work both inside and outside 
Soviet territory. Al] these will be of general 
interest to prehistorians anywhere. The shorter 
articles on archaeology and the six papers 
dealing with geomorphology will be of interest 
to specialists in various branches of Arctic 
studies. 

Russian fleld-workers who have tackled the 
problems of these vast and inhospitable 
regions certainly deserve our admiration. So 
do the editor and the translators of this series 
who make all this material available to many 
of us who are interested in these fields but do 
not read Russian. They have succeeded in 
conveying not only the facte, but also some- 
thing of the atmosphere of Russian scholarship. 


BRIDGET ALLOHIN 


Kraus L. Janert (ed. and JOSEPH 
Francis Rook (comp.) : Na-khs manu- 
scripts. Part 1.—Part 2. (Verzeichnis 
der Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Bd. vn, 1-2.) [xix], 196 
pp., 34 plates; [v], vi, 197—485 pp., 
T plates. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1965. DM 216. 


Among the few scholars equipped to deal 
with the special problems of the Nakhi (Moso) 
written language, J. F. Rock, who died in 1962, 
undoubtedly held first place. In a long series 
of books and articles he introduced a wide 
spectrum of Nakhi life and literature to 
scholarship and the public. In particular, we 
now have, as the result of the efforts of Rock 
and other scholars, more material, in descrip- 
tion and translation, on Nakhi ceremonial life 
and language than is available for any other of 
the minorlty peoples of south-west China. We 
are fortunate that some of his work is now 
being published posthumously. 

The work is divided into four sections. 
Section A is & list of the principal Nakhi 
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ceremonies, with the titles of known texta 
relevant to each. Section B, the main part of 
the work, is a catalogue of the Nakhi manu- 
scripte in the Gtaatsbibliothek in Marburg/ 
Lahn, arranged according to the ceremonies 
in which they were employed. The titles of all 
manuscripts are given in Nakhi soript, and 
translated ; in most cases the contents are 
summarized and notes on the place of the text 
in the oeremony are provided, and references 
are given if the text has been translated else- 
where. This section also contains 31 plates of 
paintings representing aspects of the after-life, 
with appended explanatory notes. Section C 
consiste of 19 complete manuscripts in photo- 
facaimile, beautifully reproduced and olearly 
legible. Eighteen are in pictographic script, 
and one in syllabic script. The final section 
contains various indexes to persons, and 
toponyms appearing in the texte, and oross- 
indexes to catalogue numbers. The layout of 
the work is as elegant as we have become 
accustomed to in this series, and the editor 
and publishers are to be congratulated for 
producing this rich and from now on indis- 
pensable tool of Nakhi studies. 


G. B. DOWNER 


WOLFGANG BAUER and HERBERT 
FRANKE (ed.): The golden casket : 
Chinese novellas of two millennia. 
Translated by Christopher Levenson. 
[vii], 391 pp. London: George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1965. 40s. 


This book contains translations of 46 stories, 
ranging from extracts from the Chan-kuo ts‘e 
and Shsh-chs to P*u Sung-ling’s Liao-chat chih-1. 
The term novella, as Professor Franke explains 
in his excellent introduction, is used to dis- 
tinguish it from the tale (Erzählung). The 
novella was written in the literary as distinct 
from the colloquial style, and so could be 
understood only by the comparatively small 
public which had received 8 classical education. 
The subject-matter is one of great variety, from 
accounts of heroic exploits and tales of the 
supernatural to love stories, whose later 
examples were often embellished with poetry. 
The love stories allow one to catch intimate 
glimpees of the daily life of the educated 
classes. Not many of these stories have 
previously been published in Western trans- 
lations, apart from & handful of the more well- 
known T'ang stories and the Liao-chat chih-t. 
One is therefore grateful for the new trans- 
lations, especially those of the Ming collections 
Chien-teng hsin-hua and Chien-teng yü-hua, 
which Professor Franke sees as the culminating 
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point of the genre and which have indeed 
enjoyed great popularity and were much 
imitated in Japan soon after they were first 
published, although they have been neglected 
in the West. 

This book ‘ is intended for a wide readership 
rather than for the expert ’ and the translators 
have rendered the text freely when a literal 
translation would have been clumsy or have 
necessitated footnotes. This needs no apology 
for one is glad to be spared the sort of rigid 
adhesion to the original text which is actually 
lesa faithful to it because it creates an impres- 
sion of quaintness absent from the original. 
Yet some of these stories show traces of having 
been translated with less care or more haste than 
others. For example in the story here entitled 
‘The lady in the capital’, j HA E 7f Re 
means ' the only thing I worry about is that 
the affair may not come off’, not ‘If I weren't 
lucky enough to please her without that’; 
E fff ‘hunchbacked’ or ‘ with bent back’ 
is misread as ‘ conducted into the upper floor 
of the house ’, although this does not fit in with 


the rest of the sentence; Ff ^] BL X 


means ‘I am all confused’, not ‘ That must 


be her heart’; yu Æ #2 Bf, X م‎ Bü th, 
means ‘the whole audience gazed in amaze- 
ment, none being able to make it out’, not ‘The 
whole audience meanwhile was gazing at the 
young man, carried away by delight, and there 
was no one who did not join in the applause ’ ; 
ê Re DL ER BS means ‘having said 
this he wept too. When they returned...’, 
not ' But although he said this, tears came to 
his eyes before he quickly turned away and 
returned to his hostelry' ; f Ej Bà H Bh 
Jli, means ‘let us not bring misfortune on 
ourselves’, not ‘nothing will remain of us 
when disaster swoops upon us’. At the same 
time it must be borne in mind that no one 
could translate this amount of mostly un- 
commented text without making some mis- 
takes, and that it is much easier to spot 
mistakes than to avoid them. This book gives 
& representative selection of an important 
genre and is a welcome addition to the growing 
body of translated Chinese literature. 


G. W. 


MIOHAEL LOEWE : Imperial China : the 
historical background to the modern 
age. 325 pp., front., 6 plates. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1966. 
45s. 


Dr. Loewe, Lecturer in Classical Chinese in 
the University of Cambridge, has written this 
topical survey of pre-modern China for students 
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and interested laymen. The problem of pre- 
senting two and & half millennia of historical 
experience is approached by means of ten 
topical chapters each divided into sub-sections. 
The book opens with ‘ Geographical implica- 
tions’ and proceeds through chapters on 
politics, cultural development, the economy, 
etc., to & final chapter entitled ' Historical 
evidences’. There are useful tables, maps, and 
a bibliography to supplement the text. 

The claims of chronology and topio offer the 
historian not & choice but a dilemma. Dr. 
Loewe has adopted the topical approach and 
has gained a measure of coherence at consider- 
able cost. One of the costs is the loss of any 
sense of the cumulative achievements of the 
Chinese people; here is a bit on political 
development, there a chapter on the evolution 
of cities. But the reader will miss the greatness 
of the Chinese: successive experiments with 
ideas, the centuries-long effort to forge viable 
institutions, the long struggle to bring & sub- 
continental area into a single culture system, 
the evolution and mutation of artistic styles 
and modes of life. ‘ Historical background ' 
conceived as a montage of disparate cultural 
elements is less satisfying than ‘history’. It 
also offers fewer answers to the basic questions 
as to how a distinctive Chinese civilization 
came into being and what we may expect of 
China to-day and to-morrow. 


ARTHUR F. WRIGHT 


ANDREW JAMES NATHAN: A history of 
the China International Famine Relief 
Commission. (Harvard East Asian 
Monographs, 17.) [vin], 106 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: East Asian Re- 
search Center, Harvard University, 
1965. (Distributed by Harvard 
University Press. Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 20s.) 


This short book gives an outline account of 
the way in which Western residents in China 
from the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century became increasingly involved in relief 
work for the victims of the famines which 
devastated North China. The traditional 
organizations for famine relief were never 
particularly adequate, and declined in the 
nineteenth century with the general breakdown 
of the financial system. In the terrible famines 
of 1876-9, during which 9,500,000 people are 
said to have perished, they proved totally 
inadequate. On these traditional institutions, 
the most complete general account is to be 
found in Teng Ytin-t‘e $ zz RE Chung-kuo 


chiu-huang shih حك‎ B] x FE E (fret 
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edition, Shanghai, 1987, reissued Peking 
1958, 1961). In the last years of the Ch‘ing 
régime, foreign residents, and particularly 
missionaries, became increasingly involved in 
efforts to relieve local disaster areas, and when 
in 1920-1 North China was again hit by a 
famine almost as disastrous as that of 1876 it 
proved possible to set up a large-scale machine 
for relief which probably saved a vast number 
of lives (though perhaps the existence of a 
railway network which greatly speeded up 
distribution of grain played a larger part than 
the author would grant). As a result of this 
famine the China International Famine Relief 
Commission was established, and from 1921 
until the outbreak of war in the Pacific this did 
a great deal of invaluable work, in the face of 
diffloult political circumstances. The Commis- 
sion undertook the financing of various 
construction projects, roads, irrigation schemes, 
and flood control works. But probably their 
most valuable achievement was the institution 
of rural co-operatives in Hopei in the late 
1920’s and early 1930’s, which helped not only 
to offset the incidence of floods and crop 
failures, but also to alleviate the resulta of the 
progressive depression of Chinese agriculture 
in this period. Perhaps too, the author should 
have drawn attention to the very small scale 
of the rural oo-operatives, whose average 
membership in the late 1920’s was around 26. 
The movement was none the less a great 
success, and was eventually taken over by the 
government's own agenoy, the Hue-pei nung- 
yeh ho-teo shih-yeh wei-yüan-hui 4 4t Be 
جد‎ EHE SEE EL ©, while the Inter- 
national Commission turned its attention to 
the distressed areas of the Yangtee valley. 
Unfortunately, the Japanese attack on China 
began a few months later. 

While the concrete results of the Commis- 
sion's activities were merely & drop in the 
bucket in the chaotic conditions of China 
between the wars, they did provide workable 
models for government relief schemes, and it is 
a pleasant change to read an account of co- 
operation between Chinese and foreigners in 
which both parties can take some justifiable 
pride. 

D.'C. 7: 


Kurt STEINER: Local government m 
Japan. xi, 564 pp. Stanford, Calif. : 
Stanford University Press, 1965. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 805.) 


This very solid and valuable book begins 
with a survey of the history of local govern- 
ment in Japan from the Tokugawa period 
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down to the years of military occupation. This 
takes up about a quarter of the total space. 
The rest is devoted to a detailed study of the 
working of local government since 1952, 
largely with a view to deciding whether local 
autonomy in the full sense can be said now to 
exist. The author’s answer, in sum, is that it 
does not. He also concludes that until it does 
Japanese political institutions as a whole will 
not work democratically. In arriving at these 
conclusions he considers a wide range of 
material and subject-matter, examining not 
only local administration in the narrow sense, 
but also politics, elections, and local society 
in general. The result is to make his work more 
interesting and more widely useful than the 
title might at first sight imply; and as it is 
thorough both in ita coverage and its dooumen- 
tation, it is an important contribution to the 
literature in this field. 


W. G. BEASLEY 


H. J. DE GRAAF : De regering van Sunan 
Mangku-Rat I Tegal-Wangi, Vorst van 
Mataram, 1646-1677. II. Opstand en 
ondergang. (Verhandelingen van het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde, Deel 39.) vil, 
214 pp. ’s-Gravenhage: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1962. Guilders 22.50. 


The present volume deals with the history of 
the Javanese kingdom of Mataram, including 
its relations with the Netherlands East India 
Company, during the latter part of the reign 
of Sunan Mangkurat I Tegal-wangi (c. 1660 
to 1677). At the beginning of this period 
Mataram gave the impression of a power- 
ful, well-ordered state, but in less than 20 
years it declined and disintegrated. When 
it was re-established by Dutch military 
intervention it had lost part of its indepen- 
dence. The ensuing settlement appears, in 
retrospect, as the first stage of Dutch expansion 
in Java. The events leading to this momentous 
change are well documented but also very 
complicated. They include countless court 
intrigues (even a violent quarrel between the 
Sunan and the crown prince), as well as 
invasions of Madurese and Macassarese troops 
or marauders and a struggle between staunch 
Muslims and the synoretizing circles of the 
Mataram court. By a judicious comparison 
between Dutch records and Javanese traditions 
the author succeeds in reconstructing the 
course of events with great detail. His narra- 
tive inspires confidence also wherever gaps 
in the evidence had to be filled or a choice 
between conflicting accounts had to be made. 
Although the wealth of reliably reconstructed 
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detail is an asset it also involves the danger 
that wider issues may be lost sight of. I hope 
that the author will find the time to compress 
the main results of his numerous contributions 
to our knowledge of Muslim Mataram into one 
volume from which all historically less relevant 
detail is ruthlessly weeded out. In such a 
work some attention ought to be given to style 
and presentation. The present volume is 
written in a somewhat loose style interspersed 
with old-fashioned terms and colloquialisms. 


J. G. DE CASPARIS 


WINSTON L. Kina: A thousand lives 
away: Buddhism in contemporary 
Burma. 238 pp. Oxford: Bruno 


Cassirer, [1965]. (Distributors: Faber 
and Faber. 28s.) 


Professor Winston King, an American 
theologian and professor of comparative 
religion, author of Buddhism and Christianity 
and In the hope of nibbana, has now written a 
book about Burmese Buddhism based on his 
own experiences as & teacher at the Institute of 
Advanced Buddhistic Studies, Rangoon, in 
1958 and 1959. 

The middle chapters of the book include & 
number of illuminating analyses of basic 
Buddhist concepts both from the point of view 
of the Burmese themselves and from that of a 
detached but sympathetic non-Buddhist obser- 
ver. The author points out, for instance, that 
the Burmese, though eager to manipulate 
‘scientific criticism ' of Christianity and other 
Western religions, are very loath to apply 
similar standards to the study of Buddhism. 
He goes at length into the differences between 
Western and Burmese concepts of experi- 
mentation, pointing out that, in the last 
analysis, the former in their scientific modes 
imply an amoral outlook upon the world, 
whereas the latter include 8 moral component 
inherent in the concept of karmic destiny. 

Professor King also tries his hand at a 
redefinition of Burmese religion: ‘ High, low 
and medium’. Here, as in his material on 
Burmese cosmology and on certain unorthodox 
manifestations of Buddhism, he is far less 
original and convincing. His final account of 
his experience in U Ba Khin’s meditation centre 
makes interesting reading though it is short 
on the comparative material which would have 
set it in the context of the Meditation Move- 
ment in Burma during U Nu’s ‘ Buddhist 
Revival ’. 

This is an informative and useful work but 
it should not be taken as a complete account 
of Burmese Theravada Buddhism. 


E. MICHAEL MENDELSON 
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ROSEMARY FIRTH : Housekeeping among 
Malay peasants. Second edition. (Lon- 
don School of Economics. Monographs 
on Social Anthropology, No. 7.) xvi, 242 
pp., front., 8 plates. London: University 
of London, Athlone Press; New York: 
Humanities Press Inc., 1966. 42s. 


It is & great pleasure to be able to report 
that this unique study of domestic life is now 
available again. Mrs. Firth's detailed exami- 
nation of the economics of household organiza- 
tion in north-eastern Malaya was originally 
carried out in 1939—40 in & fishing community 
on the coast of Kelantan. Twenty-three years 
later she returned to the same scene. This 
book, as the outcome of the second visit, is not 
simply the former work reissued, but a revised 
version supplemented by new material. Two 
additional chapters discuss the changes that 
have taken place since 1940, and a new 
introduction describes the writer’s approach 
to the subject of social change and the con- 
ditions of field-work in 1963. A number of 
‘then and now’ photographs add to the 
interest of the text. 

Mrs. Firth’s discussion of social change is 
particularly interesting in that she looks at it, 
as she says ‘through the eyes of the Malay 
village household ' (p. 204). In other words, 
she is analysing the milieu in which children 
develop and are brought up, in which they first 
learn to play many of their later roles, and in 
which they first acquire their images of both 
their own roles and those of other persons. 
Changes which affect the domestic household 
are therefore likely to have a particularly 
significant effect upon the adulte of the future 
because they are the most likely to affect the 
children of the present. Mrs. Firth argues 
that in the economic sphere at least, and up 
to & point also in the attitude to women, 
to different forms of treating illness and 
misfortune, and in leisure activities, the 
Malay fishing community has ‘always’ been 
characterized by ‘an elastio interpretation of 
role playing ’ (p. 207). By implication, one can 
see in this relative ‘ elasticity ' part at least of 
the explanation for the relative ease with which 
this community appears to be adapting itself 
to modern changes, which in any case have not 
been revolutionary but instead ‘although 
hastened by war, are the natural and gradual 
development of forces already operating in 
Malaya’ (p. 204). She concludes by empha- 
sizing that in any complete study of social 
change the study of education, in its informal 
as well as its formal aspects, should be given 
at least the same importance as the study of 
political, economic, and technological matters. 
Other social scientists, please note ! 

B. E. W. 
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SIDNEY GEORGE WILLIAMSON : Akan 
religion and the Christian. faith: a 
comparatwe study of the impact of two 
religions. Edited by Kwesi A. Dickson. 
186 pp. Accra: Ghana Universities 
Press, 1965. (Distributed by Oxford 
University Press. 30s.) 


It is still fairly unusual to find missionary 
writers who show genuine interest in pre- 
Christian beliefs and practices in sub-Saharan 
Africa, still less attempt to relate them to 
Christian theology and Church practice. 
Dr. S. G. Williamson, whose service to the 
Methodist Church of the Gold Coast and Ghana 
stretched from 1933 to his death in 1959, was a 
notable exception. His very interesting book, 
edited for posthumous publication by Dr. 
Kwesi A. Dickson, is based upon a doctoral 
thesis, the purpose of which was, in his own 
words: ‘to examine the nature and the result 
of the impact of the Christian faith and indi- 
genous religion as this has ocourred within a 
limited field, among the Akan people of the 
Gold Coast ' (p. x). 

The book is divided into three sections. The ' 
first is & critical account of the way in which 
the, Christian faith was brought to the Akan. 
(From this one is surprised to learn that 
although the Basel missionaries had reduced 
the Akuapim dialect of Twi to writing by about 
1835, and a Twi Bible was ready by 1871, only 
English Bibles were available in Methodist 
chapels in 1882.) While Dr. Williamson 
recognizes clearly that among the 16 per cent 
of the Akan people who are associated with the 
Christian Church there are some deeply 
convinced and devout Christians, and claims 
that the Church as & whole is well established 
among the Akan, he nevertheless ends this 
section of his book by quoting Busia’s view 
that the Church is not deeply rooted in Akan 
soil. In attempting to explain why this 
criticism can be made, he turns, in part r1, to 
an examination of Akan religion, first in what 
appears to have been ite traditional form and 
then asit has been influenced by ° Westernism ’. 
Economic change, British administrative 
practice, Western types of education, and the 
presence of Christianity iteelf as & social force 
are mentioned in turn as major sources of the 
disruption of traditional institutions, values, 
and beliefs, and attention is drawn to the 
significance of modern attempts to interpret 
Akan traditional beliefs in a manner which 
makes them acceptable to Western thought. 

Part nr (‘Discussion’) begins with an 
interesting analysis of the basio differences 
between Christianity as set forth in the 
missionary enterprise and the traditional 
religion of the Akan, considers Akan criticisms 
of missions, and ends with a chapter rather 
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cautiously entitled ‘Towards a conclusion’, 
of which the main theme is that Christianity 
has so far failed in the task of relating its 
message to the Akan spiritual outlook. 


B. E. W. 


The transatlantic slave trade from West 
Africa. Cover-title, ii, 92 pp. 
[Edinburgh]: Centre of African 
Studies, University of Edinburgh, 
[1966]. 

This interesting collection of papers, the 
duplicated report of & seminar held at the 
Centre of African Studies on 4-5 June 19665, 
includes a comprehensive ‘ historiographical ' 
survey of the literature of the slave-trade by 
Dr. C. Fyfe, and the same author’s brief but 
very stimulating discussion of ‘ The impact of 
the slave trade on West Africa’. He is 
concerned to ask questions rather than to offer 
a considered interpretation, but he argues 
convincingly that ‘ the basic structures of most 
West African traditional societies survived 
unimpaired by the slave trade '. 

Three of the other papers discussed were 
devoted to a critical analysis of Dr. Eric 
Williams’s celebrated work Captialism and 
slavery, from which it emerges, on the whole, 
very creditably. Of more direct interest to 
Africanists is Dr. Luttrell’s paper on ' Slavery 
and slaving in the Portuguese Atlantic, to 
about 1500’, which shows that the essential 
steps in the evolution of the machinery of the 
overseas slave-trade had already been taken 
by that date. 

D. H. JONES 


MARIE Le Roy Lapumm:  Páques 
africaines : de la communauté clanique 
à la communauté chrétienne. (École 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes—Sor- 
bonne. Sixiéme Section: Sciences 
Économiques et Sociales. Le Monde 
d'Outre-Mer, Passé et Présent. Trois- 
ième Série: Essais, va.) 231 pp., 
8 plates. Paris, La Haye: Mouton 
& Co., 1965. 


The first half of this book surveys traditional 
Mossi society and religion, in Upper Volta, 
concentrating on the role of women. The 
second discusses Mossi Christianity, especially 
the Congregation des Soeurs africaines de 
l’Immaculée-Conception de Ouagadougou, 
initiated by the White Sisters but autonomous 
since 1955. The main theme is the pilgrimage 
of the Mossi girl from clan to convent. The 
book is based on five years’ study, presumably 
in France, and two months in Upper Volta. 
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Understandably, much of the general des- 
cription is derivative rather than original. Few 
non-French sources appear. 

The description of the Congregation iteelf 
is more vivid. The early story, from the 
informal postulate begun in 1922 until the 
first professions in 1930 (not 1939, as on p. 102), 
is dramatic and moving, even heroic (which of 
the first two Mossi aspirants was it that 
persevered 1). The analysis when Sr. Marie 
visited, 1959-60, including many commente 
from the Mossi sisters themselves, is full of 
interest. Here is a realm little studied by 
Catholic students of Africa, almost unimagined 
by Protestants and others. (How strange it 
seems that to-day, a third of & century after 
the first perpetual vows of Mossi nuns, there 
is still no Mosai translation of the Bible.) 
For Sr. Marie's introduction, all concerned 
with religion in Africa will be grateful. 

Yet, might more have been said? Can 
history, even in a sociological work, be so much 
neglected—nothing outaide Upper Volta save 
a brief description of the first religieuses in 
Senegal (1819-63), only & few lines for the 
Ouagadougou Congregation from 1930 to 1960 
—if the only alternative source is an un- 
published thesis in Rome ? Within sociology, 
many questions implore more detailed treat- 
ment: relations between professed nuns and 
their relatives, the transfer of effective power 
from French hands to Mossi Superiors, the 
place of the Congregation in independent Upper 
Volta, even the numbers of the Congregation. 

This is & book of unusual interest, but 
incomplete. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


B. W. THOMPSON : The climate of Africa. 
[ix], 15 pp., 132 maps. Nairobi and 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1965. £9 85. 


This is essentially a meteorological atlas 
(size 20 in. X 18 in.) comprising 132 maps in 
black outline. The scale is not stated ; but is 
about 1 : 24,000,000 for nos. 1-76, showing 
only Africa, and 1 : 30,000,000 for 78-132, 
which show Africa with the Mediterranean 
basin, India, and the western Indian Ocean. 

Ite purpose is to ‘ assist in the training of the 
new generation of African meteorological 
personnel ’. Hence, almost half the maps depict 
pressure and wind, temperature and dew point 
in January, April, July, and October at the 
surface and at the standard heights of 850, 
700, and 600 mbs.; (for pressure and wind also 
at 300 and 200 mbs.). The remaining maps 
depict the principal climatic elements, i.e. 
sunshine, rainfall, temperature, and relative 
humidity, at the surface. 
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In the short introduction the author first 
disousses the nature of the observations upon 
which the charts have been based. Then he 
gives a succinct acoount of weather processes in 
the tropics and the modern techniques of 
forecasting from synoptic charts. Though 
brief, this exposition is valuable because the 
latest theory of atmospheric motion in the 
tropics and ite effects upon weather is clearly 
and simply explained. 

J. H. G. L. 


Asian and African Studies: annual of 
the Israel Oriental Society. Vol. 1. 
[vu], 176 pp. Jerusalem: Israel 
Oriental Society, 1965. $3.50. 


It is pleasant to welcome the initiative of 
the Israe] Oriental] Society in publishing this 
annual. The primary purpose of the series 
which it inaugurates is to make available in 
English selected articles from the Society’s 
quarterly, Hamizrah Hehadash, but trans- 
lations from other Hebrew periodicals, as well 
as contributions specially written, will also 
be included. The present volume, edited by 
Professor Gabriel Baer, covers a wide range of 
topics, mainly of modern and contemporary 
significance. Dr. Shimon Shamir analyses 
Arab nationalist ideology in ‘ The question of a 
“national philosophy ” in contemporary Arab 
thought’. In his article on ‘ Muslim religious 
jurisdiction in Israel’, Aharon Layish traces 
the history of Shari'a jurisdiction from late 
Ottoman times, through the Mandatory period 
in Palestine, to present-day Israel, and discusses 
particularly the effect of Israeli legislation on 
the material law administered by the Muslim 
courts. Ehud Houminer outlines the history, 
and describes the organization and functions, 
of the Halkevieri in ° The People’s Houses in 
Turkey’. Dr. Harry J. Benda examines the 
role of Islam in Indonesian history in 
* Continuity and change in Indonesian Islam ’. 
This artiole was originally given as a lecture, 
and is followed by a summary of the ensuing 
discussion. Finally, Dr. Pessah Shinar compares 
the careers of two Maghribi resistance leaders 
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in his article, ‘ ‘Abd al-Qadir and ‘Abd al-Krim 
—religions influences on their thought and 
action’. His analysis of the religious aspects 
of ‘Abd al-Qadir’s political and military 
organization will interest students of other 
movements of Islamic revolt in the nineteenth 
century. 
P. M. H. 


Orientalia Gandensta : Jaarboek van het 
Hoger Instituut voor Oosterse, Oost- 
europese en Afrikaanse Taalkunde en 
Geschiedenis bij de Rijksunwersitest 
te Gent. II. v, 269 pp., 8 plates ; 
v, 350 pp., 16 plates, map. Leuven: 
Oosterse Drukkerij, 1964.—Leiden : 
E. J. Brill, 1965. Bel. fr. 600 each. 


This recently inaugurated yearbook of the 
Oosters-Afrikaans Instituut in the University 
of Ghent has at once beoome one of the 
indispensable learned periodicals in the field 
of oriental philology and cultural history. The 
African component in the two volumes pub- 
lished has been restricted to valuable oontri- 
butions to Bantu linguistic study, and the 
East European section has been concerned 
with recent Russian literature, with Ghent’s 
own fourteenth-century Bdinski zbornik, and, 
somewhat surprisingly, with Myoenaean Greek. 

The ‘oriental’ field begins, as is its way, 
somewhat west of East Europe with Dr. Urbain 
Vermeulen's paper concerning Muslim Spain, 
and traversing the ancient and recent Near and 
Middle East penetrates Centra! and South Asia, 
well represented with contributions by Profes- 
sor Walter Couvreur, Profeasor Ludo Rocher, 
Professor A. Scharpé, and Dr. Josef Deleu. 
These and the African studies are in Dutch, 
often with adequate summary in English, eto., 
but certain articles on East Europe seek wider 
appeal by adopting a Slavic medium. The 
Belgian authorities and the publishers have 
provided a worthy organ of communication for 
the teaching staff and graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Ghent. They deserve a larger audience 
than can be reached, alas, in Dutch. 


J. O. W. 
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VLADIMIR FEDOROVICH MINORSKY 


The passing on 25 March 1966 of Professor Emeritus Vladimir Fedorovich 
Minorsky, at the age of 89, takes from our midst & scholar of international 
eminence who combined immense learning with a rare capacity to befriend and 
encourage younger workers of all nationalities, and to inspire eee affection 
and loyalty among all those who knew him. 

Vladimir Minorsky was born on 6 February 1877 at the small town of 
Korcheva on the Upper Volga, now submerged beneath the waters of the 
Moscow Sea. His parents were Fedor M. Minorsky and his wife Olga, née 
Golubitsky. He went to school in Moscow, and was a gold medallist of the 
Fourth Grammar School in the graduation of 1896. Minorsky then read law at 
Moscow University. With a view to embarking on & diplomatie career 1n the 
East, he entered in 1900 the Lazarev Institute of Oriental Languages, which 
occupied that same picturesque old building in the Armyansky Pereulok in 
central Moscow which now houses the Institute of Peoples of Asia of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. 

During his stay at the Institute, from 1900 to 1903, Minorsky studied Persian 
under Professor F. E. Korsh, Mirza Ja‘far Mahallati, Mirza ‘Abdullah Ghaffarov, 
and Baron R. Stackelberg; Arabic under Professor A. E. Krymsky and Mr. 
Mikha’il ‘Ataya; Turkish under Dr. Stavros Sakov and Mr. 8. Dzerunian; and 
Near Eastern history under Professor Vsevolod F. Miller. He also acquired 
a competent knowledge of English, later to stand him in such good stead. As 
a second year student, Minorsky paid his first visit to Iran in the summer of 
1902. During this trip, partly under the stimulus of the writings of Professor 
E. G. Browne, he began to collect material on the esoteric sect of the Ahl-1 Haqq, 
or People of Truth, sometimes known as ‘Ali-Hahi. This sect was the subject of 
his first substantial scholarly monograph, published in 1911 as faso. 33 of the 
Works of the Lazarev Institute, and awarded the gold medal of the Ethnography 
Section of the Moscow Imperial Society of Natural Sciences. 

Meanwhile, in 1903, Vladimir Minorsky had entered the Imperial Russian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Between 1904 and 1908, he served at the Russian 
Consulate-General in Tabriz and the Legation in Tehran, travelling extensively 
in Kurdistan and other regions of north-western Iran. It was in Tabriz that he | 
later met his lifelong friend, the Persian statesman and scholar S. H. Taqizadeh, 
with whom he collaborated in publishing a short novel of Leo Tolstoy in Persian 
translation. This was a critical period in the history of modern Iran, embracing 
the Constitutional movement of 1905-6, and the subsequent partition of the 
country under the terms of the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907. Russia’s 
attempts to suppress the Persian Constitutional movement and turn much of 
the country into a province of the Tsarist empire were uncongenial to Minorsky, 
who did all that he properly could to dissociate himself from them. It is inter- 
esting to note that E. G. Browne, in a protest published in the British press, 
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mentioned several Russian diplomats by name, including Minorsky ; but when 
Browne learnt Minorsky's real attitude to the Persian question, he publicly 
exonerated him, and Minorsky even stayed with Browne at his house in 
Cambridge. The Persians' particular regard for Minorsky, and also his associa- 
tion with the University of Cambridge, dated from that time. 

In due course Minorsky was transferred, and recalled to the Foreign Ministry 
in St. Petersburg, where he made friends with several leading representatives of 
the Oriental section of the Academy of Sciences, notably V. V. Barthold, whose 
disciple he was always proud to consider himself. A year in Russian Turkistan 
as diplomatic attaché to the Governor-General, General Samsonov, gave him 
the chance to study at first hand the homeland of Tamerlane and Ulugh-Beg. 

An important phase in Minorsky’s public career began in 1911, when he was 
again dispatched to Iran, this time to collaborate with the British consul in 
Tabriz, Mr. Shipley, in surveying the terrain of Azerbaijan and Kurdistan prior 
to the setting up of a mixed boundary commission to settle the long-disputed 
frontier between Iran and the Ottoman Empire. There had never been a 
properly settled frontier between these two states, each one encroaching upon 
the other according to which happened to be stronger at any given time. There 
were also several autonomous sheikhdoms straddling the boundary area, the 
rulers of which habitually changed their allegiance to accord with the dictates of 
expediency. Consequently, there was a wide strip of disputed territory, extend- 
ing virtually from Mount Ararat to the Persian Gulf. During the nineteenth 
century, Britain and Russia had several times urged the parties concerned to 
join with them in setting up a mixed commission to settle the matter; the last 
important one had functioned from 1848 to 1852, but was prevented from 
completing its task by the Crimean War. Minorsky's expert knowledge of the 
territory and the peoples and tribes involved fitted him ideally to represent 
Russia in this new attempt to fix the boundary. Following the exploration of 
north-western Iran by Minorsky and Shipley, the Commission's work was 
transferred to Istanbul, Minorsky proceeding there in 1912 with the rank of 
Second Secretary of the Russian Embassy to participate in four-power discus- 
sions and the preparation of the necessary maps and surveys. 

A turning-point in Minorsky's life occurred in 1913, for it was then that he 
married Tatiana, née Shchebunin, his constant companion and inspiration for 
52 years, and the charming and patient hostess so well beloved by scholars 
and celebrities who in later years came from all over the world to pay their 
respect to the veteran teacher in his modest Cambridge home. The Minorskys' 
early married life was spent in the picturesque but rugged surroundings of 
the Turco-Persian border zone, to which Minorsky was detailed for the final 
stages of the boundary delimitation. Assembling at Muhammerah (Khurram- 
shahr) in the Persian Gulf, the four-power commission set off northwards in 
February 1914. Each commission had its own doctor, several survey officers, 
and an armed escort (the Minorskys had ten cossacks), with a caravan of up to 
120 mules. The party travelled on horseback. Work was brought to a successful 
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end in October 1914, just as Turkey was entering World War I. The ' Minorsky 
frontier ’, which now separates Persia from both Iraq and Turkey, has stood the 
test of time for over 50 years. 

In the course of this work, Minorsky acquired further knowledge of the 
dialects and ethnography of the region. The results of his topographical 
researches appeared in the second volume of the ‘ Materials for the study of the 
East ’, published in 1915 by the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and also 
featured in the Proceedings of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society for 
- 1916. Thirty years later, in 1944, Minorsky was-able to draw still further on his 
observations for an article on Roman and Byzantine campaigns in Atropatene, 
the modern Azerbaijan. 

Following this arduous mission, Vladimir Fedorovich returned to the Russian 
Legation in Tehran, this time as First Secretary (1916), and later as Chargé 
d'Affaires (1917). From this period dates his important epigraphical and 
archaeological study of the steles of Kelashin and Topuzava, and other ancient 
remains in the vicinity of Lake Urmia, published in 1917 in vol. 24 of the Bulletin 
of the Oriental Section of the Imperial Archaeological Society of Petrograd. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 placed Mr. and Mrs. Minorsky in an acute 
dilemma. To return to Soviet Russia at that time was impossible. In 1919, 
they proceeded to the Russian Embassy in Paris, where Minorsky hoped, in vain 
as it happened, to make himself useful by his expert knowledge to the Russian. 
representatives at the drawing up of the Versailles Treaty. Asa specialist on the 
modern Near East and Transcaucasia, Minorsky’s pen was in demand among 
editors of journals devoted to politics and current affairs. He contributed to 
these a number of perceptive articles on contemporary Russia, Turkey, 
Azerbaijan, and Georgia, and also on Mosul, the international oil question, and 
modern Afghanistan. He was sceptical of the nationalist pretensions of the 
independent republics of Armenia, Azerbaijan, and Georgia, which in any case 
were soon swallowed up by the new might of Soviet Russia. He also wrote 
a valuable study of the death of another distinguished Russian diplomat, the 
dramatist Alexander Griboedov, murdered by a Tehran mob in 1829. 

In 1923, Vladimir Fedorovich had begun to teach Persian literature at the 
École Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes in the Rue de Lille, and later 
lectured on Turkish and Islamic history at that same institution. From 1925 
onwards he was a regular contributor to the first edition of the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, for which he wrote 110 articles, several of these being important mono- 
graphs. His close connexion with England began in 1930, when he was appointed 
Oriental Secretary to the Persian Art Exhibition held at Burlington House in 
London, under the auspices of Riza Shah Pahlavi. He took an active part in 
preparing the catalogue of the exhibition, as well as delivering lectures on 
Persian illuminated manuscripts, Luristan bronzes, and the mosque of Veramin, 
which were subsequently published in the magazine Apollo. 

Minorsky's work had already attracted the attention of that shrewd judge: 
of men, the late Sir Denison Ross, Director of our School of Oriental Studies here 
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in London. Sir Denison succeeded in luring Mr. and Mrs. Minorsky from Paris 
tothe University of London, to which Minorsky devoted the remainder of his 
teaching career, first as Lecturer in Persian (1932), then as Reader in Persian 
Literature and History (1933), and finally, after Sir Denison’s retirement in 
1937, as Professor of Persian. When the School was evacuated to Cambridge in 
1989, Professor and Mrs. Minorsky took up residence, first in Green Street, and 
then in Bateman Street, where Vladimir Fedorovich remained for the rest of 
his life. On reaching the age of 67 in 1944, Professor Minorsky retired, being 
appointed an Honorary Fellow of the School. 

It was during his long and happy residence in England that Professor 
Minorsky attained the plenitude of his remarkable powers. From 1932 onwards, 
he was a regular reviewer and contributor to the Bulletin of the School, as well 
. as to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Many of these articles were later 
collected and reprinted in Tehran in 1964—Irantca : twenty articles (Publica- 
tions of the University of Tehran, Vol. 775) ; this volume also contains the most 
complete list of Professor Minorsky’s books, articles, and reviews, amounting to 
206 separate items or groups of writings, and also a curriculum viae. 

Professor Minorsky’s magnum opus appeared in the Gibb Memorial Series in 
1937—a critical translation of the anonymous Persian geography entitled 
Hudid al-àlam, or ‘ The regions of the world’, written in 372/982; the 
translation contained 12 maps, together with an English translation of V. V. 
Barthold's original Russian preface. This indispensable work attracted atten- 
tion throughout Europe, Ámerica, and the Soviet Union, and was followed up 
in 1942 by an edition and translation of Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir Marvazi, On 
China, the Turks and Indta, published by the James G. Forlong Fund of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Here and there, Minorsky’s Arabic could occasionally 
be faulted by the pundits, but in view of his vast output, this was perhaps 
unavoidable. As Dr. J. A. Boyle remarks, ‘ the field of his historical and geo- 
graphical investigations embraced the whole of Eurasia from the Balkans to 
China with special emphasis on the Caucasus area and, above all, Central Asia. 
His translations of and commentaries on two geographical texts of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries respectively are works of extraordinary erudition, and throw 
much new light on the early history of the various Turkish peoples before their 
conversion to Islam’. Another standard work of this period wash is facsimile 
edition and translation and commentary on the Tadhktrat al-mulük, a manual of 
Safavid administration and finance composed around 1725, during the Afghan 
occupation of Persia. 

Seldom can a scholar have had so long and busy a retirement as Professor 
Minorsky. Between 1944 and his death, with Mrs. Minorsky’s skilled and devoted 
collaboration, he produced no less than 11 volumes, several of them substantial, 
of original researches and translations, and about 100 articles and reviews, 
including many contributions to the second edition of the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam. His range of interest remained as wide as ever, covering the history, 
geography, literature, and fine arts of Persia, the early history of Caucasia, 
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including Daghestan, Shirvan, Georgia, and Armenia, archaeology and numis- 
matics, as well as Turkish and Central Asian studies. During World War II, 
the heroic struggle of the Russian people against the Nazis reawakened in 
Professor and Mrs. Minorsky their warm affection for their homeland, and helped 
them to re-establish contact with scientific circles in the Soviet Union, where 
they were welcomed with enthusiasm and deep respect when they visited 
Moscow, Baku, Erevan, and Tbilisi as guests of honour of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences in connexion with the twentieth International Congress of 
Orientalists in 1960. During the academic year 1948-9, Vladimir Fedorovich 
was Visiting Professor at the Fuad University in Cairo, which in 1955 sponsored 
his publication, with English translation and commentary, of the tenth-century 
Arabic poet and traveller Abū Dulaf’s journeys in Iran. , 

Many honours fell to Professor Minorsky’s lot in the course of his career. 
He was elected Corresponding Fellow of the British Academy in 1943, and was 
an honorary member of the Société Asiatique, the Deutsche Morgenlündische 
Gesellschaft and the Peruvian Institute for Islamic Studies. His seventy-fifth 
birthday was marked by the presentation of a volume of essays specially 
written by his friends and pupils, and published by the School of Oriental and 
African Studies as an issue of the Bulletin. In 1962 he was awarded the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s triennial Gold Medal, on which occasion he made a character- 
istically modest and touching speech of thanks which will long be remembered 
by those present. He was elected in 1963 an Associate Member of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. The University of Brussels conferred an 
honorary doctorate on him in 1948, to be followed 15 years later by the 
University of Cambridge. 

Few eminent scholars have combined such immense erudition with such 
simplicity, sincerity, and absence of conceit. One of his contemporaries, 
Professor A. 8. Tritton, recently remarked to me: ‘The great thing about 
Minorsky was that he had no ““ side ” ’. Not for him the off-hand air, the pro- 
consular manner with which some bolster up their academic weight. He enjoyed 
parties and academic gatherings, and was much in demand socially. To the end 
of his days, he was eager to appreciate and encourage the potential talents and 
apprentice efforts of the humblest beginners. However busy, however tired, he 
was always genuinely pleased to see visitors young or old, and to give freely of 
his wisdom and knowledge. He was completely free from professional jealousy 
and egoism. I well remember how, when myself a tiro in the study of Caucasian 
numismatics, I used to receive from Professor Minorsky cuttings from the 
Soviet press, in which were announced important finds of ancient coms—data 
unobtainable elsewhere. Again, we may instance his sponsorship of Boyle’s 
magistral translation of Juwaini’s History of the world-conqueror, which Professor 
Minorsky helped to get accepted into the UNESCO series of representative 
works, and published in a splendid edition by the Manchester University Press. 

In his speech of thanks at the Royal Asiatic Society in 1962, Professor 
Minorsky said : ‘I remember my joy when at every stage of my research I had 
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the support and advice of a pleiad of excellent authorities in different fields of 
Oriental studies '. If Nóldeke, Barthold, Qazvini, Pelliot, and the others whom 
Vladimir Fedorovich named as his teachers were alive to-day, they would be 
proud to see the number and quality of the disciples whom Minorsky brought 
up in the great tradition which they had handed down. Death, the one fact 
which all scholars must accept, has taken away our teacher and friend in the 
fullness of years, but not before he had achieved and dispensed great learning, 
and set an inspiring example. We shall not see his like again. 


D. M. LANG 
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